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CHAP. I. | 
Of the State of Athens E Cecrops. 


and not only of men, but of families, cities, and countries, the 
- . moſt ancient have always been accounted the moſt ho nour- 
able. Hence aroſe one of the firſt and moſt univerſal diſputes that ever 
troubled mankind; almoſt every nation, whoſe firſt original was not | 
very manifeſt; pretending to have been of an equal: duration with the q 
earth itſelf, Thus the Egyptians, Scythians, and Phrygians fancied 2 
themſelves to be the firſt race of mankind, and the Arcadians boaſted 
that they were age or before the moon. The want of letters Gy 
not a little contribute to theſe opinions; for almoft every colony and 
plantation, wanting means whereby to preſerve the memory of their an- 
ceſtors, and deliver them down to poſterity, in a few generations forgot 
their mother nation and thought they had inhabited their own country 


1 A -I4 ages have had a great eſteem and veneration for antiquity 5 


from the beginning of the world. 
Viol. 1. A ONE Our 


1 Of the Civil Government of Athens, 


Our Athenians too had their ſhare in this vanity, and made as great 
and loud pretenſions to antiquity, as the beſt of their neighbours; they 
gave out that they were produced at the ſame time with the ſun (a), and 
aſſumed to themſelves the honourable name (for they thought it) 
of Arden, which word fignifies perſons produced out of the fame 
ſoil that they inhabit; for it was an old opinion, and almoſt every where 
received among the vulgar, that in the beginning of the world, men, 
like plants, were, by ſome ſtrange prolific virtue, produced out of the 
fertile womb of one common mother, earth; and therefore the ancients 


generally called themſelves Dnywas, ſons of the earth, as Hyſpechius in- 


forms us (5): alluding to the ſame original, the Athenians ſometimes 
ſtyled themſelves 7i1;{i, graſboppers; and ſome of them wore graſhoppers 
of gold, binding them in their hair, as badges of honour, and marks to 
diſtinguiſh them from others of later duration and leſs noble extraction, 


becauſe thoſe inſects were believed to be generated out of the ground (c). 


Virgil has mentioned this cuſtom in his poem intituled Ciris. 


Ergo omnis caro ręſidebat cura capillo, 
Aurea ſolemni comptum quem fibula ruu 
Cecrupiæ teret: nectebat dente oicadæ. 


Wherefore ſhe did, as was her conſtant care, 
With graſhoppers adorn her comely hair, 
Brac'd with a golden buckle Attic wile. 


Mr. Jo. Abell of Linc. Cell. 


Without doubt the Athenians were a very ancient nation, and it may be, 
the firſt that ever inhabited that country; for, when Theſſaly and Pelo- 


ponneſus, and almoſt all the fertile regions of Greece, changed their old 


maſters every year, the barrenneſs of their ſoil ſecured them from fo- 
kreign invaſions. Greece at that time had no conſtant and ſettled inha- 
bitants, but there were continual removes, the ſtronger always diſpoſ- 


ſeſſing the weaker ; and therefore they lived, as we ſay, from hand to 
mouth, and provided no more than what was neceſlary for preſent 
ſuſtenance, expecting every day when ſome more powerful nation ſhould 


come and difplace them, as they had lately done their predeeeſſors (). 
Amidſt all theſe troubles and tumults, Attica lay fecure and unmoleſted, 
being protected from foreign enemies, by means of a craggy and un- 


Fruitful ſoil, that could not afford fuel for contention ; and ſecured from 
inteſtine and civil broils by the quiet and peaceable diſpoſitions of its 
inhabitants; for, in theſe golden days, no affectation of fupremacy, nor 
any ſparks of ambition had fired mens minds, but every one lived full 
of content and ſatisfaction in the enjoyment of an equal ſhare of land, 
and other neceſſaries, with the reſt of his neighbours = 
The uſual attendants of a long and uninterrupted peace, are riches 
and plenty; but in thoſe days, when men lived upon the N of 


— 


| Rathius ad. Iliad. ".(@) Thucyd. ibid, 


(2) Menander Rhetor. (6) In voce Tyywi. (e) Thucydides, lib. 1. Eu- 
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their own ſoil, and had not found out the way of ſupplying their wants 
by traffic, the caſe was quite contrary, and peace was only the mother 
of poverty and ſcarceneſs, producing a great many new mouths to con- 
ſume, but affording no new ſupplies to ſatisfy them. This was ſoon 
experienced by the Athenians; for in a few ages they were increaſed 
to ſuch a number, that their country being not only unfruitful, but con- 
fined within very narrow bounds, was no longer able to furniſh them 
with neceſſary proviſions. This forced: them to contrive ſome means to 
diſburden it, and therefore they ſent out colonies to provide new habi- 
tations, which ſpread themſelves in the ſeveral parts of Greece. 

This ſending forth of colonies was very frequent in the firfl ages of 
the world, and ſeveral inſtances there are of it in later times, eſpecially 
amongſt the Gauls and Scythians, who often left their native countries 
in vaſt bodies, and like general inundations, overturned all before them. 
Meurſius reckons to the number of forty plantations peopled by Athe- 


nians; but, amongſt them all, there was none ſo remarkable as that in 
Aſia the Leſs, which they called by the name of their native country, 
| Tonia, For the primitive Athenians were named lones, and Iaones (e); 
and hence it came to paſs, that there was a very near affinity between 


the Attic and old Ionic dialect, as Euſtathius obſerves (FJ). And 
though the Athenians thought fit to lay aſide their ancient name, yet it 
was not altogether out of uſe in Theſeus's reign, as appears from the 


pillar erected by him in the Iſthmus, to ſhow the bounds of the Atheni- 


ans on the one fide, and the Peloponeſians on the other; on the eaſt 
ide of which was this c _—_ (8), 


Wit it nol Peloponneſus, but Ionia. 
And on | the ſouth fide this, 
Gy This i 18 not Ionia, but Peloponneſus, 


This name is thought to have boo. given them from: "Java, which 


bears a near reſemblance to Ide; and much nearer, if (as Grammarians 


tell us) the ancient Greeks pronounced the letter & broad like the 
diphthong «v, as in our Engliſh word a/l, and fo Sir George Wheeler 


reports the modern Greeks do at this day. This Javan was the fourth 


lon of Japheth, and is ſaid to have come into Greece after the confuſion 
of Babel, and ſeated himſelf in Attica. And this report receiveth no ſmall 


confirmation from the divine writings, where the name of ſavan is 
in ſeveral places put for Greece. Two inſtances we have in Daniel (); 


And when I am gone forth, behold the Prince of Græcia ſhall come.“ 
And again (i),“ He ſhall tir up all againſt the realm of Græcia.“ Where 
though the vulgar tranſlations render it not Javan, yet that is the word in 
the original. And again in Ifaiah, * And I will ſend thoſe that eſcape of 


them t to 2 nations in the ſea 1 in Italy, and in Greece,” Where the Ti- 


A2 5 e 


— —_ 


(e) ae lib. . Strabo 88 lb. IX. Abele Perſis. „ (£) ba 4. ' 


(5) Elutarch. 8 60 Cap. x. 20. (i) Cap. xi. 2. 
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gurine verſion, with that of Geneva, retains the Hebrew words, and uſeth 
the names of Tubal and Javan, inſtead of Italy and Greece. But the 
Grecians themſelves having no knowledge of their true anceſtor, make 
this name to be af much later date, and derive it from Ion, the ſon of 
Xuthus. This Xuthus (as Pauſanias reports) having robbed his father 
Deucalion of his treaſure, conveyed himlelf, together with his ill-gotten 
wealth, into Attica. which was at that time governed by Erectheus who 


courteouſſy entertained him, and gave him his daughter in marriage, by 


whom he had two ſons, lon and Achæus; the former of which gave 
his name to the Ionians, the latter to the Achæans. It is not impro- 


bable that Ion himſelf might receive his name from Javan; it being a 


cuſtom obſervable in the hiſtories of all times, to keep up the anci- 


ent name of a forefather, eſpecially ſuch as had been eminent in the 
times he lived in, by reviving it in ſome of the principal of his n 


rity. 
From the firſt peopling of Attica till che time of king Ogyges, we 


have no account of any thing that paſſed there ; only Plato (*) reports, 


they had a tradition, that the Athenian power and glory were very 


great in thoſe days; that they were excellently {killed both in civil and 


military affairs, were governed by the juſteſt and moſt equitable laws, 
and lived in far greater ſplendour than they had arrived to in his time. 
But of the tranſactions of theſe, and the following ages till Theſeus, 
or the Trojan war, little or nothing of certainty muſt be expected; 

partly, becauſe of the want of records, in rude and illiterate ages; partly, 
by reaſon of the vaſi diſtance of time, wherein *thoſe records they 


| had (if they had any) were loſt and deſtroyed ; and partly, through the 
pride and vain-glory of the ancient Greeks, who, out of an affectation 


of being thought to have been deſcended from ſome divine original, 


induſtriouſſy concealed their pedigrees, and obſcured their ancient hiſ- 


tories with idle tales, and poetical fictions; and to uſe the words of 


Plutarch (/), “ As hiſtorians in their geographical deſcriptions of coun- 
tries, crowd into the fartheſt part of their maps thoſe things they 


have no knowledge of, with ſome ſuch remarks in the margin as 


cold or a frozen fea : fo it may very well be ſaid of thoſe things 
that are ſo far removed from our age ; all beyond is nothing but 
monſtrous and tragical fictions; there the poets, and there the in- 
ventors of fables dwell; nor is there to be expected any thing that 


<& deſerves credit, or that-carries in it any appearance of truth. 
However I muſt not omit what is reported concerning Ogyges, or 
Ogysgus, whom ſome will have to have been king of Thebes, ſome of 


Egypt, ſome of Arcadia, but others of Attica, which is ſaid to have 
been called after his name Ogygia (n). He is reported to have been a 


very potent Prince, and the founder of ſeveral cities, particularly of 
Eleuſis; and Pauſanias tells us farther, that he was father to the hero 
Eleuſis, from whom that town received its name. He i is ſaid to have 


been 


\ Mad - y — : — — — 3 * 


(#) Timo. (0 Uheſeo. () Stephanus Byzantin. de Urb. & Pop. 


* theſe; all beyond is nothing but dry and defert ſands, or Scythian 


0 
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been contemporary with the patriarch Jacob; about the kixty-ſerenth | 


year of whoſe age he is ſuppoſed to have been born (n), others bring 
him as low as Moſes (0). His reign is the utmoſt period the Athenian 
ſtories or traditions ever pretended to reach. to, and therefore when 
they would expreſs the great antiquity of any thing, they call it Nyvſios, 
of which we have a great many inſtances in ſeveral af the ancient 
writers; but I ſhall only give you one out of Nicauder's Theriaca, 


 Nyvſtes 0 4 e 209 N ty elne Pegel ri. 0 


And in alluſion to the great power he is ſuppoſed to bave been mm 
ſeſſed of, they call any thing great or potent, g., as two learned 
rene en inform us. Heſychius, Qſvyin, ah, dg ous, fernab Tu 
5. Suigas, Qi, TRAY, I uTegps[i04;. And therefore wyvyie 


are greèat and inſupportable evils; and i elbe in Philo, ex- 


treme folly and ſtupidity. He reigned two and thirty years (for ſo 
Cedrenus computes them) in full power and proſperity, and bleſſed 
with the affluence of all things that fortune can beſtow upon her 


greateſt favourites; but the concluſion of his life was no leſs deplo- 


rable, than the former part of it had been proſperous; for, in the midſt 


of all his enjoyments, he was ſurpriſed with a ſudden and terrible i inun- 
dation, which overwhelmed not Attica oy but all Achaia too, in one 


common deſtruction. | 
There is frequent mention made in ancient authors of Kreta kings 
that reigned in Attica, between the Ogyian flood and Cecrops the Fir 


As of Porphyrion, concetning whom the Athmonians, a people 1 in Attica, 


having a tradition, that he erected a temple to Venus Olga in their 


borough (). Alſo of Colcenus (); and of Periphas, who is deſcribed by 
Antoninus Liberalis (7), to have been a very virtuous prince, and at laſt | 


metamorphoſed into an eagle. lſaac Tzetzes in his comment upon 
Lycophron, ſpeaks of one Draco, out of whole teeth he tells us, it was 
reported that Cecrops ſprung ; and this reaſon ſome give for his bein 

called A:Pvss, Laſtly, To mention no more, Pauſanias and Stephanus 
ſpeak of Actæus, or Actæon, from whom ſome will have Attica to 
have been called Ae; and this name frequently occurs in the poets, 


particularly in Lycophron, a fudious affecter of antiquated names, and | 


oblolete words, 
1 . | Axrds dutoghs 1 3 


But ſmall credit is to be given to theſe roports; for we are oufaret by . 


Philochorus an author of no leſs credit than antiquity, as he is quoted 


by Africanus, that Attica was ſo much waſted by the Ogygian deluge, 
and its inhabitants reduced to ſo ſmall a number, that they lived an 


hundred and' ninety years, from the time of Ogyges to Cecrops, wich- 


out any king at all; and Euſebius concurs with him in this opinion (). 


__ 


AE BE. 


( 5 leere Chron Euſeb, (e) Tuſtin Mart. Orat. ad Gentes, 0 70 Payſanias, 
Ba Idem. 0 Metamorpheſ. VI A* ( Chronice, 


2 1 ; i 7 . 2 ; 2 
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CHAP. II. 
Of the State of Athens from Cecrops to Theſeus, 


IT is agreed almoft on all hands, that Cecrops was the firſt that ga- 
thered together the poor peaſants that lay diſperſed here and there 
in Attica, and having united them into one body (though not into one 
city, for that was not effected till many ages after), conſtituted among 
them one form of government, and took upon himſelf the title of king. 


Moſt nations at the firſt were governed by kings, who were uſually 


perſons of great worth and renown, and for their courage, prudence, 
and other virtues, promoted to that dignity by the general con- 
ſent and election of the people; who yielded them obedience out 
of willingneſs rather than neceſſity, out of advice rather than by 
compulſion: And kings rather choſe to be obeyed out of love, and 
eſteem of their virtues, and fitneſs to govern, than by the force of 
their arms, and out of a laviſh fear of their power. They affect- 


ed no uncontrollable dominion, or abſolute ſway, but preferred the 
good of their people, for whoſe protection they knew and acknow- 


ledged themſelves to have been advanced, before any covetous or am- 
bitious deſigns of their own. They expected no bended knees, no 


proſtrate faces, but would condeſcend to converſe familiarly, even 


with the meaner ſort of their ſubjects, as oft as they ſtood in need of 
their aſſiſtance. In ſhort, they endeavoured to obſerve ſuch a juſt 


medium in their behaviour, and all their actions, as might neither 
expoſe their authority to contempt, nor render them formidable to 
thoſe, whom they choſe rather to win by kindneſs into a voluntary com- 


pliance, than to awe by ſeverity into a forced ſubjection. They propoſ- 


cd to themſelves no other advantage, than the good and welfare of their 
people, and made uſe of their authority no farther, than as it was con- 
ducive and neceſſary to that end. Their dignity and office conliſted 


_ chiefly in three things: 
Firft, In doing juſtice, in 1 cauſes, in compoſing the diviſions, 
and deciding the differences that happened among their ſubjects, in 


conſtituting new laws, and regulating the old (7), where they had any; 
but the people generally repoſed ſuch truſt and confidence in the jullice 
and equity of their Prince, that his ſole win and pleaſure paſſed for law | 


amongſt them (). 
_ Secondly, In leading thew to the wars; where they did not only 
aſſiſt them by their good conduct and management of affairs, but ex- 


SA poſed their own perſons for the ſafety and honour of thels- country, 
preſſing forward into the thickeſt of their enemies, and often en- 


And this 


cCountering the moſt valiant of them in ſingle combat. 


they thought a principal part of their duty, judging it but reaſonable, 


Fine they who exelied others in | honour, ſhould ſurpaſs them too in 


N b 8 oO a _ 2 * 


00 Tull, de Offic. Lib. Il. Cap, Xl. (e) Juſtin, Hiſt. lib. 1. 
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valour, and they that had the firſt places at all feaſts, and public aſ- 
ſemblies, ſhould be the firſt alſo in undertaking dangers, and expoſing 
themſelves in the defence of their country; and thus the hero in Ho- 
mer argues the caſe with one of his fellow princes: 


Paxixt, rin d var iu u adh 
Eden Ts, gie re, ide rMuoy Jerotrow 
Ey Auxiv, rd yrig Je, Oesg ws, £1T080WT16, 
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Glaucus, ſince us the Lycian realms obey 
Like gods, and all united homage pay, 


Since we firſt ſeated have our goblets crown'd, | 
Enjoy large farms, near Xanthus ſtreams, whole ground ＋ 
Is fertile, and beſet with ſhady trees around ; 1 2h 


Ought we not in the battle's front t' engage, 
And quell our furious foes with double rage? 


Thirdly, The performance of the ſolemn ſacrifice, and the care of di- 
vine worſhip was part of the king's buſineſs, The Lacedemonian kings 
at their coronation were conſecrated prieſts of Jupiter Ovgaro;, and ex- 
ecuted that office in their own perſons. No man can be ignorant of 
Virgil's Anius, who was both king and prieſt. . 


Rex Amus, rex idem hominum, Phebique ſucerdot. 


We ſeldom meet with a ſacrifice in Homer; but ſome of the heroes, and 
thoſe the chief of all then preſent, are concerned in the performance of 


the holy ceremonies ; and fo far was it from being thought an act of 
condeſcenſion, or any way below their dignity and grandeur, that they 
thought it an acceſſion to the reſt of their honours ; -and the inferior 
worſhippers were no leſs careful to reſerve this piece of ſervice for 
them, than they were to give them the moſt honourable places in the 


banquets, which they refreſhed themſelves with, after the ſacrifices | 


were ended. | 


Let us now return to Cecrops, whom, as ſoon as he had eſtabliſhed * 
himſelf in his new raiſed kingdom, we ſhall find employed in laying the 


model of a city, which he deſigned for the ſeat of his government and 
place of his conſtant reſidence. And at the moſt commodious place 


in his dominions for this purpoſe, he pitched upon a rock, ſtrong- 
ly fortified by nature againſt any aſſaults, and ſituated in a large plain 
near the middle of Attica, calling both the city, and the territory 


round it, after his own name, Cecropia. Afterwards, when the Athe- 


nians increaſed in power and number, and filled the adjacent plains with 


Then 


buildings, this was the Acropolis or citadel. 


; - . 
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3 Of the Civil Government of Athens, 

Then, for the better adminiſtration of juſtice, and the promotion of 
bn intercourſe among his ſubjeCts, he divided them into four tribes, 
the names of which were: 

2 . 1. Keaxpomis. 
2. Abraxas. 

; 3. Ax lic. 
4. gal. 

And | finding his country pretty well ſtocked with blanks partly 
by the coming in of foreigners, partly by the concourſe of people from 
every corner and lurking hole in Attica, where they had before lain, 
as it were, buried in privacy, he inſtituted a poll, cauſing every one of 
the men to caſt a ſtone into a place appointed by him for that purpoſe ; 
and upon computation, he found them to be in number twenty thouſand, 
as the Scholiaſt upon Pindar reports out of Philochorus (x). 

But the ſoil being in its own nature unfruitful, and the people un- 
fkilled in tilling and improving it to the beſt advantage, ſuch multi- 

tudes could not have failed of being reduced in a ſhort time to the 
_ greateſt extremities, had not Cecrops taught them the art of navigation, 
and thereby ſupplied them with corn from Sicily and Africa (y). 
HBeſides this, he was the author of many excellent laws and conſtitu- 
tions, eſpecially touching marriage, which, according to his appgint- 
ment, was only to be celebrated betwixt one man, and one woman, 
whereas, before, promiſcuous mixtures had been allowed _ amongſt 
them, a as the poet intimates, | 


— 
— 
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With curious art Cadmüs did letters ns... 
The law's invention from wiſe Solon came; 

But Cecrops glories in in the marriage tie 
Ga the united pair — 


7. 4 


Nor did he ay fie rules for the condu of their lives, with 

teſpect to one another, but was the firſt that introduced a form of re- 

ligion, erected altars in honour of the gods, and inſtructed his ener in 
What manner they were to worſhip them. 

In the reign of Pandion, the fifth king of Athens, Triptolemus i is ſaid 

to have taught the Athenians how to ſow and manure the ground, and | 

to have enacted ſeveral uſeful and neceſſary laws, three of wok 4 we 

find quoted by Porphyry out of Xenocfates (a). 5 

1. Honour your parents. 

2. Make oblations of your fruits to the : gods. 

3 Kun not Fury creatures. 1 

| Cecrops 


1 
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Cecrops, the ſecond of that name, and the ſeventh king of Athens, 
divided his dominions into twelve cities, or large boroughs, compelling 
his ſubjects to leave their ſeparate habitations, and unite together for 
the repleniſhing of them (5). Their names were theſe, as they are de- 
livered by Strabo in his deſcription of Attica (c): Cecropia, Tetra- 
polis, Exacria, Decelea, Eleuſis, Aphidnæ, Thoriccus, Brauron, Cy- 
theris, Sphettus, Cephiſſia, and Phalerus. But Cecropia ſtill continued 
the chief ſeat of the empire, though each of thele cities (they are the 
words of Sir George Wheeler, who refers this diviſion to Cecrops the 
Firſt, led thereunto by the authority of Euſebius, and ſome others) had 
diſtin& courts of judicature, and magiſtrates of their own; and were ſo 
little ſubject to their princes, the ſucceſſors of Cecrops, that they ſeldom. 
or never had recourſe to them, ſave only in cafes of imminent and pub- 
lic danger; and did fo abſolutely order their own concerns, that ſome- 
times they waged war againſt each other without the advice or conſent. 
of their kings. e „„ | 
In this ſtate continued Attica, till the reign of Pandion, the ſecond 
of that name, and eighth king of the Athenians. who was deprived of 
his kingdom by the ſons of his uncle Metion 3 who themſelves did not 
long poſſeſs what they had thus unjuilly gotten, being driven out of it 
by the more powerful arms of Pandion's four ſons, viz. ZEgeus, Lycus, 
Pallas, and Niſus. Theſe having expelled the Metionidz, divided the 
kingdom amongſt themſelves, as Apollodorus reports, But others are 
of opinion, that Pandion himſelf being reſtored to the quiet poſſeſſion of 
his kingdom by the joint aſſiſtance of them all, by his laſt will and teſta- 
ment divided it into four parts, bequeathing to each of them his pro- 
portion. And though it is not agreed amongſt ancient writers, which 
part fell to every man's lot; yet thus much is conſented to on all hands, 
that the ſovereignty of Athens was aſſigned to Ageus, for which he 
was extremely envied by his brethren 3 and ſo much the more, for that, 
as moſt think, he was not the begotten, but only adopted ſon of Pan- 
dion ; and for this reaſon it was (faith Plutarch) that ZEgeus command- 
ed /Ethra, the mother of Theſeus, to ſend her ſon, when arrived at 
man's eſtate,” from Trœzen, the place where he was born, to Athens, 
with all ſecrecy, and to enjoin him to conceal, as much as poſſible, his 
journey from all men, becauſe he feared extremely the Pallantidæ, who 
did continually mutiny againſt him, and deſpiſed him for his want of 
children, they themſelves being fifty brothers, all the ſons of Pallas. 
However, as the ſame author tells us, they were withheld from break 
ing out into open rebellion, by the hopes and expectation of recover- 
ing the kingdom, at leaſt after Ægeus's death, becauſe he was with- 
out iſſue; but as ſoon as Theſeus appeared, and was acknowledged 
rightful ſucceſſor to the crown, highly reſenting, that firſt Ageus, 
Pandion's ſon only by adoption, and not at all related to the family 


— 


of Erictheus, and then Theſeus, one of another country, and a perfeck 


ſtranger to their nation, ſhould obtain the kingdom of their anceſtors, 
they broke out into open acts of hoſtility 3 but were ſoon overcome and 
diſperſed by the courage and conduct of Theſeus. e 
„ V Theſeus 
e (6) Etymolog. OM (c) Geograph. Lib, IX. e 
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Then, for the better "adminiſtration of juſtice, and the promotion of 
Wbt! intercourſe among his ſubjects, on ogy them 1 into four tribes, 
the names of which were: 
i a 1. Kvzgom, 
| 2. AvroxOuy, 
3+ Axlæi. 
4. Haga di. 
And finding his country pretty well ſtocked with inhabitants, partly 
by the coming in of foreigners, partly by the concourſe of people from 
every corner and Jurking hole in Attica, where they had before lain, 
as it were, buried in privacy, he inſtituted a poll, caufing every one of 
the men to caſt a ſtone into a place appointed by him for that purpoſe z 
and upon computation, he found them to be in number twenty thouſand, 
zs the Scholiaſt upon Pindar reports out of Philochorus (x). 
But the ſoil being in its own nature unfruitful, and the people un- 
killed in tilling and improving it to the beſt advantage, ſuch multi- 
| tudes could not have failed of being reduced in a ſhort time to the 
reateſt extremities, had not Cecrops taught them the art of navigation, 
and thereby ſupplied them with corn from Sicily and Africa (5). 
Beſides this, he was the author of many excellent laws and conſtitu- 
tions, eſpecially touching marriage, which, according to his appgint- 
ment, was only to be celebrated betwixt one man, and one woman, 


whereas, before, promiſcuous mixtures had been allowed of amongſt 
Few, as the poet intimates, 
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With curious art Cadmus did letters me, 
The law's invention from wiſe Solon came 
But Cecrops 5 in the marriage tie 

a of Tae united iro — 


| 4, 
Nor did he only et ide rules for the conduR of their lives, with 
| 1 0 to one another, but was the firſt that introduced a form of re- 
lüigion, erected altars in honour of the gods, and inſtructed his peoplę in 
What manner they were to worſhip them. 

In the reign of Pandion, the fifth king of Athens, Triptolemus is ſaid 
to have taught the Athenians how to ſow and manure the ground, and 
to have enacted ſeveral uſeful and neceſſary laws, three of which we | 

kind quoted by Porphyry out of Xenocfates (). OY 
1. Honour your parents. NE 

2. Make oblations of your fruits to the gods. | 
3. Hurt not living creatures. 


Cecrops 
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Cecrops, the ſecond of that name, and the ſeventh king of Athens, 
divided his dominions into twelve cities, or large boroughs, compelling 
his ſubjects to leave their ſeparate habitations, and unite together for 
the repleniſhing of them (5). Their names were theſe, as they are de- 
livered by Strabo in his deſcription of Attica (c): Cecropia, Tetra- 
polis, Exacria, Decelea, Eleuſis, Aphidnæ, Thoriccus, Brauron, Cy- 
theris, Sphettus, Cephiſſia, and Phalerus. But Cecropia ſtill continued 
the chief ſeat of the empire, though each of theſe cities (they are the 
words of Sir George Wheeler, who refers this diviſion to Cecrops the 
Firſt, led thereunto by the authority of Euſebius, and ſome others) had 
diſtinct courts of judicature, and magiſtrates of their own; and were ſo 
little ſubject to their princes, the ſucceſſors of Cecrops, that they ſeldom. 
or never had recourſe to them, ſave only in caſes of imminent and pub- 
lic danger; and did fo abſolutely order their own concerns, that ſome- 
times they waged war againſt each other without the advice or conſent. 
of their kings. | GVV 5 | 

In this ſtate continued Attica, till the reign of Pandion, the ſecond 
of that name, and eighth king of the Athenians. who was deprived of 
his kingdom by the ſons of his uncle Metion ; who themſelves did not 
long poſſeſs what they had thus unjuilly gotten, being driven out of it 
by the more powerful arms of Pandion's four ſons, viz. Ægeus, Lycus, 
Pallas, and Niſus. Theſe having expelled the Metionidæ, divided the 
kingdom amongſt themſelves, as Apollodorus reports, But others are 


Br opinion, that Pandion himſelf being reſtored to the quiet poſſeſſion of 


his kingdom by the joint aſſiſtance of them all, by his laſt will and teſta- 
ment divided it into four parts, bequeathing to each of them his pro- 
portion. And though it is not agreed amongſt ancient writers, which 
part fell to every man's lot; yet thus much is conſented to on all hands, 
that the ſovereignty of Athens was aſſigned to Ageus, for which he 
was extremely envied by his brethren ; and ſo much the more, for that, 
as moſt think, he was not the begotten, but only adopted fon of Pan- 
dion 3 and for this reaſon it was (faith Plutarch) that ZEgeus command- 
ed Athra, the mother of Theſeus, to ſend her fon, when arrived at 


| man's eſtate, from Trœzen, the place where he was born, to Athens, 


with all ſecrecy, and to enjoin him to conceal, as much as poſſible, his 
journey from all men, becauſe he feared extremely the Pallantidæ, who 
did continually mutiny againſt him, and deſpiſed him for his want of 


children, they themſelves being fifty brothers, all the ſons of Pallas. 


However, as the ſame author tells us, they were withheld from break - 
ing out into open rebellion, by the hopes and expectation of recover- 
ing the kingdom, at leaſt after Ægeus's death, becauſe he was with- 


out iſſue; but as ſoon as Theſeus appeared, and was acknowledged 


rightful ſucceſſor to the crown, highly reſenting, that firſt Ageus, 
Pandion's fon only by adoption, and not at all related to the family 
of Erictheus, and then Theſeus, one of another country, and a perfect 
ſtranger to their nation, ſhould obtain the kingdom of their anceſtors, 
they broke out into open acts of hoſtility z but were ſoon overcome and 
diſperſed by the courage and conduct of Theſeus. 6 48 
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Theſeus having delivered the country from inteſtine ſeditions, pro- : 4 
ceeded in the next place to free it from foreign ſlavery. The Athe- 
nians having barbarouſly murdered Androgeus, the fon of Minos, king 4 
of Crete, were obliged by his father to ſend a novennial, or ſeptennial, B 
or, as others, an annual tribute of ſeven young men, and as many vir- 

ins into Crete, where they were ſhut up within the labyrinth, and ©, 
there wandered about, till finding no poſſible means of making their 4 
eſcape, they periſhed with hunger, or elſe were devoured by the Mi. 7 
notaur, a terrible monſter, compounded of the different ſhapes of man and ,, 
bull. The time of ſending this tribute being come, Theſeus put himſelf . 
amongſt the youths that were doomed to go to Crete, where having ar- 
rived, he received of Ariadne, the daughter of king Minos, who had , 
fallen i in love with him, a clew of thread, and being inſtructed by her ., 
in the uſe of it, which was to conduct him through all the windings of Þ1 ,, 
the labyrinth, eſcaped out of it, having firſt ſlain the Minotaur, and fo BM 
returned with his fellow captives in triumph to Athens. = . 
In his return, through an exceſs of joy for the happy ſucceſs of his . 
voyage, he forgot to hang out the white fail, which ſhould have been the 4 
token of their ſafety to ZEgeus, who ſat expecting them upon the topf , 
of a rock; and as 2 as their ſhip came in view with a black, and as * 
it were, mourning ſail, knowing nothing of their ſucceſs, he threw him 
ſelf headlong into the ſea, and {6 made way to Theſeus's more early ſuc- Þ* 
ceſſion to the crown, than could otherwiſe have been expected. And 
to this time, from the reign of Cecrops the Firſt, the government and 5 
Nate of Athens continued. with little alteration, | 4 
char. Ill. 5 
Ul the State of Athens, from Theſeus to the Decennial Archons, = 
4s 
"HESE US, being by the ſorementioned accident advanced: to 
the regal ſceptre, ſoon found the inconvenience of having his 
people diſperſed in villages, and cantoned up and down the country. 

Therefore, for the remedy of this evil, he framed in his mind (faith 
Plutarch) a vaſt and wonderful deſign of gathering together all the 
inhabitants of Attica into one town, and making them one el. = .. 
of one city, that were before diſperſed, and very difficult to be aſ- : 1 
e ſembled upon any affair, though relating to the common benefit of 
© them all. Nay, often ſuch differences and quarrels happened among 

© them, as occaſioned bloodſhed and war; theſe he, by his per- 

De ſuaſions, appeaſed, and going from people to people, and from 

© tribe to tribe, propoſed his deſign of a common agreement be- 

„„ tween them. Thoſe of a more private and mean condition readily WM 
* embracing fo good advice; to thoſe of greater power and W . . 
e. 


1 


* 
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& of their laws, there ſhould be an equa 
4% among them, and by this means he brought moſt of them over to 
4 his propoſal, 
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tt he promiſed a commonwealth, wherein monarchy being laid aſide, 
&« the power ſhould be in the people; and that, reſerving to himſelf 


® only to be continued the commander 1 arms, and the preſerver 
1 diſtribution of all things elſe 


The reſt fearing his power, which was already grown 


very formidable, and knowing his courage and reſolution, choſe ra- 
ther to be perſuaded, than forced into a compliance. 


„He then diſſolved all the diſtinct courts of juſtice, and council: 


„ halls, and corporations, and built one common Prytaneum, and coun- 


„ cil-hall, where it ſtands to this day, 
4 city ke made one, which he named Athens, ordaining a common 
(4 feaſt and ſacrifice to be for ever obſerved, which he called Panathe- 
na, or the ſacrifice of all the United Athenians, 
2 & alfo another ſacrifice, far the ſake of {trangers that would come to 
7 « fix at Athens, called Merolz, which is yet celebrated on the 16th 
4 day of Hecatombæon. 
„ kingly power, and ſettled a commonwealth, having entered upon this 
e great change, not without advice from the gods. 
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And out of the old and new 
He inſtituted 


Then, as he had promiſed, he laid down his 


For, ſending to 


2 © conſult the Delphian oracle, concerning the fortune of his new g0- 
2 © vernment and city, he received this ee er; 
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Hear, Theſeus, Pittheus daughter's fon, 
Hear what Jove for thee has done, 
In the great city thou haſt made, 
He has, as in a ſtorehouſe, laid, 
The ſettled periods and fix'd fates 
Of many cities, mighty ſtates. 
But know thou neither fear nor pain, 
Solicit not thyſelf in vain: 
For like a bladder that does bide 
The fury of the angry tide, 
Thou from high waves unhurt ſhall bound, ö 
Always tot, but never drown'd. Mr. Duke. 
Which oracle, they tay, one of the Sibyls a long t. time aſter, did i na 
* manner repeat to the Athenians in this verſe, | 


 Avoxog Bari 213 dvr Oe wor & Nells 8 251. 
Thou, like a bladder, may'ſ be wet, but 1 never PO] 


% Farther yet deſigning to enlarge his city, he invited all ſtrangers to 
come and enjoy equal privileges with the natives; and ſome are of 
opinion, that the common form of proclamation in Athens, Arg 7. 
: rar Ma, Come hither all ye people, were the words that Theſeus 

B 3 60 cauſed 
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« cauſed to be proclaimed, when he thus ſet up a commonwealth, con- 


7 fitting i in a manner of all nations. 
For all this, he ſuffered not his ſtate, by the promiſcuous multitude rule 
that flowed in, to be turned into confuſion and anarchy, and left 
without any order or degrees, but was the firſt that divided the com- thir 
monwealth into three diſtinct ranks, Eurarei dat, Tesco, Antes vol, 
i. e. noblemen, huſbanamen. and artificers. To the nobility he com- will 
mitted the choice of magiſtrates, the teaching and diſpenſing of the 
laws, and the interpretation of all holy and religious things; the 
whole city, as to all other matters, being as it were reduced to 
an «quality, the nobles excelling the reſt in honour, the huſbandmen 
in profit. and the artificers in number. And Theſeus was the firſt, 
who, as Ariftotle ſays, out of an inclination to popular government, 
parted with the regal power ; which Homer alſo ſeems. to intimate in 
his catalogue of the ſhips, where he gives the name of Ades, or peo- 
ple, to the Athenians only.” 

In this manner Theſeus ſettled the Athenian government, and ! it con- 
tiaved i in the lame ſtate till the death of Codrus the ſeventeenth and 
laſt king, a prince more renowned for his bravery, than fortune. For 
A:tica (4) being invaded by the Dorians, or Spartans, or Peloponne. 
ſians, or, as ſome will have it, by the Thracians, the oracle was con- 
ſulted about it, and anſwer mide: that the invaders ſhould have ſuc- 
BP _ ceſs. if they did not kill the Athenian king; whereupon Codrus pre- 
1 ferring his country's ſafety before his own life, diſguiſed himſelf in the 
F hh. bit of a peaſant, and went to a place not far from the enemy's camp, 
Is where picking a quarrel with ſome of them, he obtained the death 
bi which he ſo much defired. The Athenians being advertiſed of what 
Z had happened, ſent an herald to the enemy to demand the body of their 
king, who were ſo much diſheartened by this unexpected accident, that 
they immediately broke up their camp, and left off their enterpriſe 5 
1 without ſtriking another blow. 5 
18 The Athenians, out of reverence to Codrus's memory, would never 
1 more have any governor by the name or title of king, but were go- | 
verned by Archontes, whom they allowed indeed to continue in their 
_ dignity as long as they lived, and when they died, to leave it to their 
children, and therefore moſt writers reckon them rather amongſt the EE 
kings, than the Archontes that ſucceeded them, who were permitted to 'T 

rule only for a certain time; yet they differed from the kings 1n this, 

that they were in a manner ſubje& to the people, being obliged to ren- 
der an account of their management, when it ſhould be demanded. | b 
The firſt of theſe was Medon, the eldeſt ſon of Codrus, from whom the TON 
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| thirteen following Archontes were ſirnamed Medontidz, as being de- ys 
1 ſcended from him. During their government, the Athenian ſtate ſuf- 
fered no conſiderable alteration. but was carried on with ſo great eaſe the 
5 and quietneſs, that ſcarce any mention is made of any memorable ac- ee 
1 tion done by any of them, and the very names of ſome of them are "I 
q N _ almoſt quite forgotten. . | cre 
F 55 , Thu yo 
=: (a) Tull. Tuſcul. Quæſt. Juſtin. I. II. Vel. Paterc. Lib. II. Euſebius. ad 
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Thus I have endeavoured to give you a ſhort account of the Athe- 
nian ſtate, whilſt it was governed by kings, who were in all thirty, and 


ruled Athens by the ſpace of ſeven hundred and ninety four years, as the 


learned Meurſius has computed them ; to which, if you add the two and 
thirty years of Ogyges, and the interval of an hundred and ninety years, 
in which no footſteps of any government are to be found, the number 


will amount to one thouſand and twelve years. 


A Catalogue of the Atheman Kings. 


Years. [| | Years, 
Ogyges XXXII. | Thymctes VIII. 
Anterregnum CXC. ] Melanthius XXXVII. 
Cecrops I. | L. | Codrus  XXI, 
Z Crananus: IX. | Medon XX. 
Amphictyon X. | Acaſtus. XXXVI. 
{ Erichthonius IL. Archippus XIX. 
Pandion I. XL. | Therſippus XII. 
Erectheus . LL. Phorbas XXX. 
Cecrops II. | | XI. | Megacles XXVIII. 
Pandion II. XXV. Diognetus XXV. 
MÆgeus XLVIII. | Pherecles XIX. 
Theſeus XXX. | Ariphron „XX. 
Meneſtheus XXIII. Theſpicus XXVII. 
Demophoon XXXIII. Agameſtor . 
Oxyntes XII. Aſchylus XXIII. 
Aphidas | Alcmzon | II. 
CHAP. -IY.. 


5 Of the State of Athens, from the Decennial Arc bons to Philip of 


Macedon. —_ 


THE people of Athens continually got ground of their ſuperiors, 
gaining ſomething by every alteration that was made in the ſtate, 
till at length, by little and little, the whole government came into the 


hands of the commonalty. Theſeus and Medon made conſiderable ' 
| abatements in their power, but what remained of it, they kept in their 


own hands as long as they lived, and preſerved the ſucceſſion entire 
to their poſterity. But in the firſt year of the ſeventh Olympiad, both 
the power and ſucceſſion devolved upon the people, who, the better to 
curb the pride, and reſtrain the power of their Archons, continued 
them in their government only for ten years; and the firſt that was 


| created in this manner, was Charops, the ſon of Æſchylus. But they 


would not reſt contented here, for about ſeventy years after, that the 
Archons might be wholly dependent on the citizens favour, it was 
agreed that their authority ſhould laſt but for one year, at the end 
of which, they were to give an account of their adminiſtration 2 
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the firſt of theſe was Cleon, who entered upon his charge in the third 
year of the twenty-fourth Olympiad (e). 

In the thirty-ninth Olympiad, Draco was Archon, and was the au- 
thor of many new laws, in which there is very little worth our notice, 
only that they were very cruel and inhuman, puniſhing almoſt every 
trivial offence with death. Infomuch that thoſe that were convicted of 
idleneſs were to die, and thoſe that ſtole a cabbage or an apple, to 
ſuffer as the villains that committed ſacrilege or murder; and therefore 
Demades is remarked for ſaying that Draco's laws were not written 
with ink but blood : And he himſelf being aſked, why he made death 
the puniſhment of moſt offences ? Replied, Small crimes deſerve that, 
and I have no higher far the greateſt. 

But all theſe, that only excepted which concerned murder, were re- 

ealed in the third year of the forty-ſixth Olympiad, in which Solon be- 
ing Archon, was intruſted with the power of new modelling the com- 
monwealth, and making laws for it. They gave him pawer over all 
their magiſtrates (ſays Plutarch), their aſſemblies, courts, ſenates; that 
he ſhou!d appoint the number, times of meeting, and what eſtate they 
ſhould have that could be capable of being admitted to them, and to dif. 
Jolve or continue any of the preſent cOntRutons, according to his 
judgment and diſcretion (Y. 

Solon finding the people variouſly affected, ſome inclined to a mo- 
narchy, others to an oligarchy, others to a democracy, the rich men 
powerful and haughty, the poor groaning under the burden of their op- 
preſſion, endeavoured, as far as was poſſible, to compoſe all their dif- 
| Fercnces, to eaſe their grievances, and give all reaſonable perſons ſa- 
tisfaction. In the proſecution of this defign, he divided the Atheni- 
gns 1ato four ranks, according to every man's eſtate z thole who were 
Worth five hundred medimns of liquid and dry commodities, he placed 
in the firſt rank, calling them Ileyr2xooupoiysre. The next were the 
horiemen, called Ide 77257. being luch as were of ability to fur- 
' ith out a horſe, or were wotth three hundred medimas. The third 

cluſs confiſted of thoſe that had two hundred medimns, who were called 
Zovyrra. In the laſt, he placed all the reſt, calling them ®j74. and 
allowed them not to be capable of bearing any office in the govern- 
ment, only gave them liberty to give their votes in all public aſſem- 

blies; which, though at the firſt it appeared inconſiderable, was af- 
terwards found to be a very important privilege; for, it being ꝓermit- 
ted any man after the determination of the magiſtrates to make an a 
peal to the people aſſembled in convocation, hereby it came to ao 2 
that cauſes of the greateſt weight and moment were brought: before 
them, And thus he continued the power and magiſtracy in the hands 

of the rich men, and yet neither expoſed the inferior people to their 
cruelty and oppreſſion, nor wholly deprived them of having a ſhare in 
the government, And of this equality. he himſelf monen mention in 
this manner, 
oof en Alus 
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What power was fit, I did on all beſtow, 

Nor rais'd the poor too high, nor preſs'd too low; 
The rich that rul'd, and every office bore, 
Confin'd by laws they could not preſs the poor: 

Both parties I ſecur'd from lawleſs might, py 
So none prevail'd upon another's right. be Mr. Creech, 


Not many years after, the city being divided into factions, Piſiſtratus, 


by a ſtratagem, ſeized upon the government: For having, on ſet pur- 
poſe, wounded bimſelf, he was brought into the market place in a 


chair, where he expoſed his wounds to the people, aſſuring them that 


be had been ſo dealt with by the adverſe party for his affection to 


| their government. The unthinking multitude were eafily drawn by 
ſo ſpecious a pretence into a compaſſion of his misfortunes, and rage 
| againſt his enemies; and upon the motion of one Ariſton, granted bim 
| fifty men armed with clubs to guard his perſon. The decree ue 
| paſt, Piſiſtratus lifted the number of men that were allowed him, and 
| beſides them as many more as he pleaſed, no man obſerving what he 
was a doing, till at length, in requital of the city's kindneſs and care 
of him, he ſeized the citadel, and deprived them of their liberty. 
After this Piſiſtratus lived thirty years, ſeventeen of which he was in 
pofleſſion of the government of Athens; but the ſtate continued all that 
time unſettled, and in continual motions, the city party ſometimes pre- 
| vailing againſt him and expelling him, ſometimes again being worſted by 
him, and forced to let him return in triumph. _ ODT 
He was ſucceeded by his ſons Hipparchus and Hippias, whom Hera - 
clides calls Theſſalus; the former of which was ſlain by Ariſlogiton, and 
the latter, about three or four years after, compelled by Cliſtbenes, who 
called to his aſſiſtance the baniſhed Alemæonidæ and the Lacedzmonians, 
to relinquiſh his government, and ſecure himſelf by a diſhonourable 
flight. Being thus baniſhed his country, he fled into Perſia, where he 
lived many years, perſuading Darius to the enterpriſe upon Athens, 
which at length, to his eternal ſhame and diſhonour, he undertook, 
For levying a numerous hoſt of men, he entered the Athenian terri- 
tories, where both he and his whole army were totally defeated, by 
an inconſiderable number of men, under the conduct of Miltiades, in that 


after Hippias's expulſion. And thus the Athenians recovered their laws 
and liberties, about ſixty- eight years after they had been deprived of 
them by Piſiſtratus, ZZ nn rn 0 ng 

After this ſucceſs, they continued in a flouriſhing condition for 
bree and thirty years, but then the ſcene changed and reduced ag 5 


famous battle of Marathon. This victory was obtained twenty „ears 
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were quite driven out of Greece, and Athens reſtored to her ancient 
ſhe had been before. 


Las Plutarch aſſures us) of a mean extraction, and meaner fortune, be- 
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almoſt to the loweſt ebb of fortune. Rerxes, i in revenge of his prede. 5 
ceſſor's defeat. invaded their territories with an army (as ſome ſay) of ma 
ſeventeen hundred thouſand men, and forced them to quit their city, nen 
and leave it a prey to the inſulting Barbarians, who took it without any the 
conſiderable reſiſtance, and laid it in aſhes; and in the year following, cee 
his lieutenant Mardonius, in imitation of his maſter's example, burned bar 
it a ſecond time. But theſe ſtorms were ſoon blown over, by the wiſ. the 
dom and courage of Themiſtocles and Ariſtides, who totally defeated Þ the 
the Perſian fleet at Salamis, and ſeconded that victory by another of no- 


leſs importance over Mordonius at Platæa, whereby the Barbarians 
government, ariſing out of her ruins more bright and glorious than ever 


But the ſtate ſuffered ſome alterations; for firſt Ariſtides, a perſon 


ing, in confideration of his eminent virtues, and fignal ſervices to by! 
the commonwealth, preferred to the dignity of an Archon, repealed Nw: 
Solon's laws, by which the ©jzri;, or loweſt order of people, were | ceec 
made incapable of bearing any office in the government. And after the 
him Pericles having leſſened the power of the Areopagites, brought in a ſhou 
confuſed ochlocracy, whereby the populace and baſeſt of the rabble ob- by t 
tained as great a ſhare in the Eoverninent as perſons of the . birth dert 
and quality. the 
Notwithſtanding theſe alterations at home, all things were carried 1 

on with great ſucceſs abroad: The Athenians, by the help of their fleet, gooc 
on which they laid out their whole ſtrength, when Xerxes forced them ſhor 
to quit their city, became ſole lords of the ſea, and made themſelves mul: 

| maſters of the greateſt part of the ZEgean iſlands; and having either cond 
forced the reſt of the Grecians into ſubjection, or awed them into a nian 
cConfederacy, went on conquerors to the borders of Egypt, and had (as Fota 
Alriſtophanes reports) a thouſand cities under their dominions, the | 
But afterwards, things ſucceeding ill in Sicily, under the command almo 

of Nicias, and ſome other troubles ariſing in the commonwealth, the ther 
principle men of Athens, being wearied with the people's infolency, A 
took this opportunity to change the form of government, and bring Agi. 
the ſovereignty into the hands of a few. To which purpoſe, conſpiring whic 
with the captains that were abroad, they cauſed them to ſet up an blige 
_ ariſtocracy in the towns of their , e E and, in the mean time, Joine 

| ſome that were moſt likely to oppoſe this innovation, being ſlain at ly te 
Athens, the commonalty were ſo diſmayed, that none durſt open his ſulta 
mouth againſt the conſpirators, whoſe number they knew not ; but e- lands 
very man was afraid of his neighbour, left he ſhould have a hand in had n 
the plot. In this general conſternation, the government of Athens WW dert 
was uſurped by four hundred, who preſerving in ſhow the ancient 80e 
Form of proceeding, cauſed all matters to be propounded to the peo- ated 
ple, and concluded upon by the greater part of the voices; but the In 
things propounded were only ſuch as had been firſt agreed upon among Vo 
_ themſelves; neither had the commonalty any other liberty, than onhij ___ 
hat of approving and giving conſent ; for whoſoever preſumed to take TH 
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upon him any farther, was quickly diſpatched out of the way, and no 


inquiry made after the murderers, By theſe means many dectees were 
made, all tending to the eſtabliſhment of this! new authority, which, 
nevertheleſs, endured not long; for the fleet and army, which were 


| then at the iſle of Samos, altogether deteſting theſe tyrannical pro- 


ceedings of the four hundred uſurpers, tecalled Alcibiades from his 
baniſhment ; and, partly out of fear of him, partly becauſe they found 


the citizens incenſed againſt them, the tyrants voluntarily reſigned 
their authority, and went into baniſhment. 


Yet was not this alteration of government a full reſtitution of the 
ſovereign command to the people, or whole body of the city, but on- 


ly to five thouſand, whom the four hundred (when their authority be- 
gan) had pretended to take to them as aſſiſtants in the government; 
herein ſeeming to do little or no wrong to the commonalty, who ſel- 
dom aſſembled in a greater number; and therefore no decrees were 


paſſed in the name of the four hundred, but all was ſaid to be done 


by the five thouſand; and the uſurpers were called (ſays (g) Plato) 
Hevranico xa, Tireaxooce d ores, five thouſand, though they did not ex- 
cced four hundred. But now, when the power was come indeed into 
the hands of ſo many, it was ſoon agreed, that Alcibiades and his friends 
= ſhould be recalled from exile by the citizens, as they had before been 

by the ſoldiers; and that the army at Samos ſhould be requeſted to un- 


dertake the government, which was forthwith reformed according to 
the ſoldiers defire. . 5 | BE AS 


This eſtabliſhment of affairs at home was immediately ſeconded with 


good ſucceſs from abroad; for, by the help of Alcibiades, they in a 
# ſhort time obtained ſeveral very important victories; but the giddy 
Z multitude being ſoon after incenſed againſt him, he was baniſhed a ſe- 
cond time (5). His abſence had always before been fatal to the Athe- 
nians, but never ſo much fo as at this time; for their navy at Ægos- 
Potamos, through the careleſſneſs of the commanders, was betrayed into 
the hands of Lyſander, the Lacedemonian admiral, who took and ſunk 
almoſt the whole fleet; ſo that of two or three hundred ſail of ſhips, 


there eſcaped not above eight |, 


After this victory, Lyſander joining his own forces with thoſe of 
Apis and Pauſanias, kings of ee marched dire ly to Athens, 
which was ſurrendered to them upon terms, whereby the Athenians o- 


bliged themſelves to pull down the long walls, by which the city was 


joined to the Pirzeus or haven, and deliver up all their naval forces, on- 
ly ten, or, as ſome ſay, twelve ſhips excepted. Nay; there was a con- 
ſultation held, whether the city ſhould be utteriy deſtroyed, and the 
lands about it laid waſte ; and Agis had carried it in the affirmative, 
had not Lyſanderoppoſed him, urging that one of the eyes of Greece ought 
not to be plucked out. However, he forced them to alter their form of 
government, and change their democracy into an oligarchy, a ſtate ever 
aſſected by the Lacedemoniaa s. 
In compliance therefore with the commands of their conquerors, 
Vol. I. 0 e e e 117 8; 2.6 5 008 
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C) Alcibiade, (5) Diodor, Sic. Lib. XII, Xenophon, Hiſt, Græc. Lib. II. Juſtin Lib. V. 
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the people of Athens choſe thirty governors, commonly called Thirty Ty. 
rants, the names of which you may ſee in Xenophon. Theſe were 


| choſen with a defign to compile a body of their laws, and make a col. 
lection of ſuch ancient ſtatutes, as were fitteſt to be put in practice 


in that juncture of affairs, which were called x0} e, or new laws, 


And to this charge was annexed the ſupreme authority, and the whole | 


government of the city intruſted in their hands. At firſt they 
ſeemed to proceed with ſome ſhow of juſtice z and apprehending ſuch 
troubleſome fellows as were odious to the city, but could not be 


taken hold of by the laws, condemned them to death, But having : 


afterwards obtained a guard from the Spartans, to ſecure the city 


(as was pretended), to their obedience, they ſoon diſcovered what they 


had been aiming at, for they ſought no more after baſe and deteſted 


perſons, but invaded the leading and principal men of the city, ſend. 
ing armed men from houſe to houſe, to diſpatch fuch as were like 
to make any head againſt their government, And to add the greater | 
ſtrength to their party, and colour to their proceedings, they ſelefted | 
three thouſand of ſuch citizens as they thought fitteſt for their pur- | 
poſe, and gave them ſome part of the public authority, difarming all 
the reſt, - Being confirmed with this acceſſion of ſtrength, they pro- 
ceeded in their bloody deſigns with more heat and vigour than before, 


putting to death all that were poſſeſſed of eſtates, without any form 


of juſtice, or ſo much as any the leaſt pique or grudge againſt them, N 


only that their riches might fall into their hands. Nay, ſo far were 
they tranſported with cruelty and covetouſneſs, that they agreed that 


every one of them ſhould name his man, upon whoſe goods he ſhould 


ſeize, by putting the owner to death; and when Theramenes, one of 


their own number, profeſſed his deteſtation of fo horrid a deſign, they 
condemned him forthwith, and compelled him to drink poiſon. This [| 
_ Theramenes was at the firſt a mighty ſtickler for the tyrants authority, 
but when they began to abuſe it, by defending ſuch outrageous prac- 
tices, no man more violently oppoſed it than he; and this got him the | 
nickname of Kulogy®», or Jack of both fides, « yae xebogvo; ag, prev Toig 
FoTiy apePolreos; foci, from cothurnus, which was a kind of ſhoe that fit- | 
%%% ⁰ - nn on oe, FCC 
At length the Athenians, to the number of ſeventy, that had fled to | 
Thebes, going voluntarily into baniſhment to fecure themſelves from 
the tyrants, entered into a conſpiracy againſt them, and under the con- | 
duct of Thraſybulus ſeized upon Phyle, a ſtrong caſtle in the territory 
of Athens, and increaſing their ſtrength and numbers by little and lit- 
tle, ſo far prevailed aginſt them, that they were forced to retire to 
Sparta, and then all their laws were repealed, and the upſtart form of 


government utterly diſſolved. And thus the Athenians regained their 


liberty, and were re-eſtabliſhed in the peaceable enjoyment of their 
lands and fortunes in the fourth year of the ninety-fourth Olympiad. 
And to prevent all future jealouſies and quarrels amongſt themſelves, 
they proclaimed an Angie, or act of oblivion, whereby all that had 
been concerned in the outrages and barbarities committed during the 
— of the tyrants, were admitted to pardon. 5 


Thraſybulus 3 
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| Thraſybulus having thus freed his country from the heavy yoke of 


the Lacedemonians, Conon eſtabliſhed it in all its ancient privileges and 


immunities, by another ſignal victory at Cnidus, wherein he gave a 


total defeat to the Lacedemonian fleet. And having by this means re- 


gained the ſovereignty of the ſeas, they began again to take courage, 


and aimed now at nothing leſs than the reſtoration of Athens to her 
ancient glory; and fortune was not wanting in ſome meaſure to fur- 
ther their great deſign; for they not only reduced the iſle of Leſbos, 
= Byzantium, Chalcedon, and other places thereabouts to their former 
= obedience, but raiſed Athens once more to be the moſt potent, and the 
principal city in all Greece. = 3 
In this ſtate ſhe continued for ſome years, till the Thebans, who had 
been raiſed from one of the moſt inconſiderable ſtates in Greece to great 
power, by the wiſe conduct and great courage of Epaminondas, put 
= a ſtop to her grandeur, and diſputed the ſovereignty with her; but this 
= conteſt was ſoon decided by the haſty death of Epaminondas, at the fa. 
mous battle of Mantinea, which put an end to the 'Theban greatneſs ; 

which, as it was raiſed and maintained, ſo it likewiſe periſhed with that 
great man. So great alterations are the wiſdom and courage of one 

man able to affect in the affairs of whole kingdom. 


The death of Epaminondas proved no leſs fatal to the Athenians than 


the Thebans; for now there being none whoſe virtues they could emu- 
late, or whoſe power they could fear, they lorded it without a rival, 
and being glutted with too much proſperity, gave themſelves over to 
idleneſs and luxury; they ſlighted the virtue of their anceſtors; their 
hard and thrifty way of living they laughed at; the public revenues, 
Z which uſed to be employed in paying the fleets and armies, they ex- 
© pended upon games and ſports, and laviſhly profuſed them in ſumptu- 
cus preparations for feſtivals; they took greater pleaſure in going to 

the theatre, and hearing the inſipid jeſts of a comedian, than in manly 


exerciſes and feats of war; preferred a mimic, or a ſtage-player, be- 


fore the moſt valiant and experienced captain; nay, they were ſo be- 


ſotted with their pleaſures, that they made it capital for any man to 
propoſe the re-eſtabliſhing their army, or converting the public reve- 
nues to the maintenance of it, as Libanius obſerves (5). „ 
This degenerate diſpoſition of theirs, and the reſt of the Greeks, who 
were alſo drowned in the ſame ſecurity, gave opportunity and leiſure 
to Philip, who had been educated under the diſcipline of Epaminondas - 
and Pelopidas, to raiſe the Macedonians from a mean and obſcure condi- 
tion to the empire of all Greece and Aſia; as Juſtin hath obſerved (i). 
And this deſign was projected and begun by Philip, but atchieved and 
perfected by his ſon, Alexander the Great. „ e 


„„ CHAP, 


| (5) Hiſtor. Lib, VI. Cap. IX. 


(5) Argument. ad Olynthiac. I. 
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CHAP. V. 
Of the State of Athens, from Philip of Macedon to its Delivery by 


the Romans. 


HE Athenians, and the reſt of the Grecians, made ſome reſiſtance 

” againſt the victorious arms of Philip, but were oyerthrown in +a 
pitched battle at Chæronea, in the third year of the CXth Olympiad. 
This defeat put an end to the Grecian glory, and in a great meaſure to 
their liberty, which for ſo many ages, and againſt the moſt puiſſant 
monarchs, they had preſerved entire till that time, but were never again 
able to recover it. However, Philip, to the end he might be declared Þ 
Captain General of Greece againſt the Perſians without any further Þ 
trouble, and ſtrengthen his army by the acceſſion of their forces, way 
content to forbear any farther attempt upon the Athenians, and to per: 
mit them to enjoy a ſhaw of liberty, : 
No ſooner was Philip dead, than they revolted, and c to 5 
free themſelves from the Macedonian yoke, but were eaſily brought 
into ſubjection by Alexander, and as eafily obtained pardon of him, 
being then very eager of invading Perſia, and unwilling to be diverted 
by taking revenge upon thoſe petty ſtates, from a more noble and glo- 
rious enterpriſe. And during his life, they continued quiet, not da- 
ring to move ſo much as their tongues againſt him. Only towards the 
latter end of his reign, when he was buſied in the wars with remote 


| Fence of the liberty of Greece. But being 1 in the end totally defeated | th 
by Antipater, they were forced to entertain a garriſon in Munychia, | ftc 
and ſubmit to what condition the conqueror pleaſed to impoſe upon th 
them. He therefore changed their form of goyernment, and inſtituted tu 
an oligarchy, depriving all thoſe that were not worth two thouſand a 


— Aw 


| countries, and not at leiſure to take notice of every little oppoſition, ſor 
| they refuſed to entertain the baniſhed perſons, which Alexander had hu 
| commanded ſhould be reſtored in all the cities of Greece. However, a8 
| they durſt not break out into open rebellion ; but gave ſeeret orders to 
| | Leoſthenes, one of their captains, to levy an army in his own name, to 
| and be ready whenever they ſhould have occaſion for him: Leoſthenes th 
: | obeyed their commands, and as ſoon as certain news was brought, that en 
N Alexander was dead in Perſia, being joined by ſome othem of the an 
. Grecian ſtates, proclaimed open war againſt the Macedonians, in de- ke 
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drachms, of the right of ſuffrage; and the better to keep them quiet, h: 
all mutinous and difafleted perſons he tranſplanted i into Thrace. And be 
by this means the ſupreme power came into the hands of about nine E 
thouſand, m 


About four years after Antipater died, and the city fell into the th 
hands of Caſſander, who ſucceeded in the kingdom of Macedon. From te 
him they made many attempts to free themſelves, and regain their be- al 
loved democracy, but were in the end forced to ſubmit themſelves, in al 
the third year of the hundred and fifteenth Olympiad, and accept of a of 
_ garriſon like to that which Antipater had impoſed upon them, to live un- le 

der the lame form of government, and obey any perſon that the con- 
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ueror ſhould nominate to the ſupreme power in it. The man appoint- 
ed to be their governor was Demetrius the Phalerean, who, as (#) 
Diogenes Laertius reports, was of the family of Conon, and ſtudied 
philoſophy under 'Theophraſtus. He uſed them with all poſſible kind- 
nels and moderation, enlarged their revenues, beautified their city with 
magnificent ſtructures, and reſtored it almoſt to its former luſtre ; and 
they in requital of theſe favours, beſtowed on him all the honours, 
which in ſo poor a condition they were able to give, erecting to him 
three hundred ſtatues, according to the number of days in the Attic 
year, moſt of which were on horſeback (J). But all this was the ef- 
fe& of flattery and diſſimulation, rather than any real reſpe& to him 
all his moderation, all the benefits he had conferred on them could not 
beget in them any ſincere affection for him; they ſtill hated him, though 
they had no other reaſon for it, than that he was ſet over them by Caſ- 


ſander; and though their power was gone, yet their ſpirits were ſtill 
too high to brook any thing that ſavoured of tyranny. 


And this in a 
few years was made manifeſt ; for, when Demetrius Poliorcetes, the ſon 
of Antigonus, took up arms, as was pretended, in defence of the li- 
berty of Greece, they received him with loud acclamations, and all poſ- 
ſible expreſſions of joy, compelled the Phalerean to ſecure himſelf by 
flight, in his abſence condemned him to die, and lay in wait to appre- 
hend him, and bring him to execution; and when they could not come 
paſs his perſon, vented their rage and malice upon his ſtatues, which 
they pulled down with the greateſt deteſtation and abhorrence, breaking 


ſome to pieces, ſelling others, and drowning others; ſo that of three 


hundred there was none left remaining, except only one in the Citadel, 
as the forementioned author had reported,  _ Edie Be PS 
Demetrius Poliorcetes having gotten poſſeſſion of the city, reſtored 
to the Athenians their popular government, beſtowed upon them fifteen 

thouſand meaſures of wheat, and ſuch a quantity of timber as would 


enable them to build an hundred galleys for the defence of their city, 


and left them in full poſſeſhon of their liberty, without any garriſon to 
keep them in obedience. And fo traniported were the Athenians with 
this deliverance, that by a wild and extravagant gratitude, they be- 
ſtowed upon Demetrius and Antigonus, not only the title of kings, 
though that was a name they had hitherto declined, but called them their 
tutelar deities and deliverers; they inſtituted prieſts to them, enacted 
a law, that the ambaſſadors whom they ſhould ſend to them, ſhould: 
have the ſame ſtyle and character with thoſe who were accuſtomed to 
be ſent to Delphi, to conſult the oracle of the Pythian Apollo, or to 


Elis to the Olympian Jupiter, to perform the Grecian ſolemnities, and 


make oblations for the ſafety and preſervation of their city, whom 
they called Owgs. They appointed lodgings for Demetrius in the 
temple of Minerva, and confecrated an altar in the place where he firſt 
alighted from his chariot, calling it the altar of Demetrius the Alighter, 
and added infinite other inſtances of the moſt groſs and ſordid flattery, 
of which Plutarch (n) and others give us a large account; for (ſays a 
learned modern author), the Athenians having forgotten how to em- 


ploy 


(in) Demetrio. 


K 


(%) Demetrius. 
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large account in Pauſanias, Plutarch and Diodorus. 
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ploy their hands, made up that defect with their tongues; converting 

to baſe flattery, that eloquence which the virtues of their anceſtors had 

ſuited unto more manly arguments. 
But afterwards, when Demetrius's fortune began to decline, he was 

no longer their god, or their deliverer, but in requital of. all his former 

kindnefſes, they baſely deſerted him, denied him entrance into their 


city, and, by a popular edict, made it death for any perſon fo much as 


to propoſe a treaty or accommodation with him. Then the city being 


_ embroiled in civil diſſenſions, one Lachares ſeized the government, but 
upon the approach of Demetrius, was forced to quit his new uſurped 


authority, and preſerve himſelf by a timely flight. | 
Thus they were a ſecond time in the poſſeſſion of Demetrius, who, 
notwithſtanding their former ſhameful ingratitude, received them again 


into favour, beſtowed upon them an hundred thouſand buſhels of wheat, 


and to ingratiate himſelf the more with them, advanced ſuch perſons 
to public offices, as he knew to be moſt acceptable to the people. This 
unexpected generoſity tranſported them ſo far beyond themſelves, that 
at the motion of Dromoclides an orator, it was decreed by the unani- 
mous ſuffrage of the people, that the haven of Piræeus, and the caſtle 


of Munychia ſhould be put into the hands of Demetrius, to diſpoſe of 


them as he pleaſed. And he having learned by their former incon- 


| fancy, not to repoſe too much truſt in ſuch humble ſervants, put ſtrong 


garriſons into thofe two places, and by his own authority placed a third 


in the Muſeum, to the end (ſays Plutarch) that thoſe people who had 
| ſhowed ſo much levity in their diſpoſitions, might be kept in ſubjection, 
and not by their future perfidies be able to divert him from the proſecu- 

tion of other enterprifes. ee HL : e 


But all this care was not ſafficient to keep a people reſtleſs, and im- 


patient of any thing that ſavoured of ſervitude, in obedience; for De- 


metrius's power being again diminiſhed by divers bad ſucceſſes, they 


made another revolt, expelled his garriſon, and proclaimed liberty to all 
Athenians; and to do him the greater diſgrace, they diſplaced Diphi- 


lius, who was that year the prieſt of the two tutelar deities, that is, 


Antigonus and Demetrius, and by an edict of the people reſtored the 
' Prieſthood to its ancient form. Again, Demetrius having recovered 


himſelf a little, and being juſtly enraged againſt them for their repeat- 


ed perfidies, laid cloſe ſiege to the city, but by the perſuaſion of Cra- 
terus, the philoſopher, was wrought upon to quit it, and leave them once 


more in poſſeſſion of their freedom.  _» OT, 
Some time after this, Demetrius died, and was ſucceeded by Anti- 
gonus Gonatus, who again recovered Athens, put a garriſon into it, and 


left it in the hands of his ſucceſſor : But upon the death of Demetrius, 
the ſon of Gonatus, the Athenians made another attempt to regain their 


liberty, and called in Aratus to their aſſiſtance, who, though he had 
been ſignally affronted by them, and lain a long time bed-rid of an in- 
firmity, yet rather than fail the city in a time of need, was carried thi- 


ther in a litter, and prevailed with Diogenes the governor, to deliver 
up the Pirzeus, Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium to the Athenians, in 


conſideration of an hundred and fifty talents, whereof Aratus himſelf 


gave twenty to the city. Of all theſe changes and ſucceſſes we have a 
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Not long after this re-eſtabliſhment, they quarrelled with Philip, King 
of Macedon, who reduced them to great extremities, laid waſte their 
country, pulled down all the temples in the villages around Athens, 
deſtroyed all their ſtately edifices, and cauſed his foldiers to break in 


23 


pieces the very ſtones, that they might not be ſerviceable in the repara- 
tion of them; all which loſſes, with a great many aggravations, are ele- 


gantly ſet forth in an oration of the Athenian ambaſſadors to the to- 


| lians, in Livy (2). 


But the Romans coming to their aſſiſtance, Philip 
was forced to forſake his enterpriſe, and, being afterwards entirely de- 
feated, left the Grecians in a full poſſeſſion of their liberty, which, at 
leaſt ſome ſhow of it, they enjoyed many years, under the Roman pro- 
tection. 


8 H 
5 T protection, though they gilded their condition with the ſpecious 
name of liberty, yet were no farther free than it pleaſed thoſe in whoſe 
power they were; they were governed indeed by their own laws, and 
had the privilege of eleQting their own magiſtrates; 
of ſmall force, if they ſeemed any way to oppoſe the Roman intereſt and 
good pleaſure; and in the election of magiſtrates, and ordering public 
affairs, though every man might give his voice which way he pleaſed, 
yet if he thwarted the Roman defigns, or was cold in his affection to 
them, or (which was all one) but warm in the defence of the liberties . 
and privileges of his country, he was looked upon with a jealous * 


C HAP. VI. 


"0M the State of Athens, from its Confederacy with Rome to 
Conſtantine the Great. 


E Grechana: and others that put themſelves under the Roman 


yet their laws were 


as a favourer of rebellion, and an enemy to the Romans. x 
And, for no other reaſon, a thouſand of the moſt eminent Achzans, 


without any charge, or ſo much as ſuſpicion of treachery, were ſent 
priſoners to Rome; where, notwithſtanding all the teſtimonies of their 
$ innocence, and the ſolicitations of their country, which never ceaſed to 


importune the ſenate for their liberty, they endured an impriſonment 
of ſeventeen years; which' being expired, to the number of thirty of 
them were releaſed, amongſt whom was Polybius, from whoſe impartial . 
hiſtory we have an account of all theſe proceedings, which their own 
hiſtorians endeavour to palliate, though they cannot deny them; all 


the reſt either died in priſon, or, upon attempting to make their eſcape, 125 


ſuffered as malefactors. g 

And by theſe and ſuch like means, whilſt ſome ſought by flattery 
and compliance to inſinuate themſelves into the favour of the Romans, 
others, out of fear and cowardice, reſolved to ſwim with the ſtream, 
and thoſe few that had courage and reſolution to appear for their 


dane were little regarded; ; Oy ing Was carried on according 
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24 Of the Civil Government of Athent. : 
to the defire of the Romans; and, if any thing happened contrary to it, 


' conſent of the ſenate; they were obliged to pay what taxes the ſenate 


gainſt them, the ſenate was forced to put forth a decree, that no Gre- 


In this ſtate ſtood the affairs of the Athenians under the Roman go- 
vernment: And whether in conſideration of the eaſineſs of this yoke, 
if compared with that which the Macedonians impoſed upon them, or 


Fortunes, or for want of power to aſſert their liberty, or for all theſe 


out of reſpect to the glory and virtue of, their anceſtors, giving 


their agents preſently made an appeal to the ſenate, which reſerved to 
themſelves a power of receiving ſuch like complaints, and determining 
as they thought convenient; and they that would not ſubmit to this 
deciſion were proceeded agaiaſt as enemies, and forced by power of arms 
into obedience. No war was to be begun, no peace to be concluded, 
nor ſcarce their own country to be defended without the advice and 


thought fit to impoſe upon them ; nay, the Roman officers ſometimes 
took the liberty of raiſing contributions of their own accord: And 
though in the Macedonian war, upon ſeveral juſt complaints made a. 


cian ſhould be obliged to pay any contribution beſides ſuch as was levied 
by their order; yet if any man refuſed to anſwer the demands of any 
Roman officer, he was looked upon as an encourager of ſedition, and, 


in the end, fared little better than thoſe that broke out into open re- 
bellion. ns 


through meanneſs of ſpirit contracted by being long accuſtomed to miſ- 


reaſons, they patiently ſubmitted themſelves, ſeeming well ſatisfied with 


the enjoyment of this ſlaviſh freedom, which, in a few ages before, they 


would have rejected with the greateſt indignation, and endeavoured to 


deliver themſelves from it, though their lives and the remainder of | 
their fortunes ſhould have been hazarded in the enterpriſe, 


And, from this time to the war with, Mithridates, they continued 
without any remarkable alterations ; but, either by the perſuaſions of 
Ariſton the philoſopher, or out of fear of Mithridates's army, they had 
the bad fortune to take his part, and receive Archeſtratus, one of his 
lieutenants, within their walls; at which Sylla being enraged, laid ſiege 


to the city, took it, and committed ſo mercileſs a ſlaughter, that the 
very channels in the ſtreets flowed with blood. At this time the Piræ- 
eus and Munychia were burned to the ground, their walls demoliſhed, 
their ancient monuments deſtroyed, and the whole city ſo defaced, that 
it was never able to recover its former beauty till the time of Adri- 


an (). 


"mis florm being blown over, they lived in peace till the time of the 
civil war between Cæſar and Pompey, in which they ſided with Pom- 
pey, and were cloſely beſieged by Q. Fuſius Calenus, Czſar's lieutenant, 


who ſpoiled and deſtroyed all the adjacent country, and ſeized upon the 


| Pirzeus, being at that time unfortified, and a place of little ſtrength: 
But news being brought that Pompey was totally routed, they yield- 
ed themſelves into the hands of the conqueror, who, according to 


his wonted generoſity, received them into favour; and this he did 


out, 
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00) Plutarch. Syll. Strabo, L. IX. Lucius Florus, L. III. C. v. Appianns in Mithridatice» 
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6 it, out, that he pardoned the living for the ſake of the dead, as Dion Caſ- 
d to ſius reports (). , | | | ; FR 

. W But it ſeems they ſtill retained ſome ſparks, at leaſt, of their old love 
this for popular government; for when Ceſar was dead, they joined them- 
arms BY {elves to Brutus and Caſſius, his murderers ;- and beſides other honours 
ded, done to them, placed their ſtatues next to thoſe of Harmodius and Ari- 
and BY ſtogiton, two famous patriots, that defended the liberty of their country 
ALE againſt the tyranny of Piſiſtratus's ſons. 
imes 


Brutus and Caſſius being defeated, they went over to Antony, who 
And BY pchaved himſelf very obligingly towards them and the reſt of the Gre- 
le a. cians, being fond (faith (9) Plutarch) of being fiyled a Lover of Greece, 
but above all, in being called a Lover of Athens, to which city he made 
E conſiderable preſents; and as others tell us, gave the Athenians the domi- 
nion of the iſlands of Tenus, Ægina, Icus, Cea, Sciathus, and Peparethus, 
and, Auguſtus having overcome Antony, handled them a little more ſevere- 
ly, for their ingratitude to his father, and beſides ſome other privileges, 
Nas that of ſelling the freedom of the city, took from them the iſle of 
g- gina (7). Towards the latter end of his reign, they began to revolt, 


oke, but were eaſily reduced to their former obedience; and notwithſtand- 
„ Or ing all the cruelties, ravages, and other misfortunes they had ſuf. 
miſ⸗ fered, Strabo, who flouriſhed in the reign of Tiberius Cæſar, tells us 
theſe | they enjoyed many privileges, retained their ancient form of govern- 
with ment, and lived in a flouriſhing condition in his days (s). And Ger- 
they manicus, the adopted ſon of Tiberius, making a journey that way, ho- 
d 5. | noured them with the privilege of having a liftor, who was an officer 
r of 


that attended upon the chief magiſtrates at Rome, and was accounted a 
mark of ſovereign power, . 5 


nued In this condition they remained, with little alteration, till the reign of 
1s of Veſpaſian, who reduced Attica and all Achaia to be a Roman province, 
' had BY exaQting tribute of them, and compelling them to be governed by the 
k his Roman laws. 5 ö Ty ST 


ſiege Under Nerva, ſome ſhadow, at leaſt, of liberty was reſtored them; but 
the they were ſtill under the government of a proconſul, and received moſt 
Pirz- of their laws from the Emperor, who alſo nominated the profeſſors in 
ſhed, their public ſchools, and appointed them archons; and hence it came to 


pals, that Adrian, before his advancement to the empire, was inveſted in 
that office, In the ſame ſtate they continued in Trajan'sgime, as ap- 
pears from an epiſtle of Pliny to Maximus, who was ſent to govern A- 
chaia, wherein he adviſed him to uſe his power with moderation, and 
tells him in particular of the Athenians, that it would be a barbarous 

piece of inhumanity, to deprive them of that ſhadow and name of liber- 


n the ty, which was..all that remained to them (/. Saf 

gth : But notwithſtanding the peace and privileges they enjoyed under 

1eld- BW theſe and other Emperors of Rome, they were never able to repair thoſe ' 

ag to vaſt loſſes they had ſuffered under Sylla, till the reign of Adrian, who, _, 
> did in the time of his being archon, took a particular affection to 
wing Wl this city; and when he was promoted to be emperor, granted them 
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The meaning of which is, that Antoninus had Eniſhed the aqueduct in] 


prived them of a great part of their privileges (æ). 


_ their city walls, which had lain in rubbiſh between three and four hun- 
dred years from the time that Sylla diſmantled them (Y). 


2 
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very large privileges, gave them juſt and moderate laws, beſtowed on def 
them a large donative of money, and annual proviſions of corn, and the VI. 
whole iſland of Cephalenia ; ; repaired their old decayed caſtles, and re- div. 
ſtored them to their ancient ſplendour, and added one whole region of 

new buildings at his own charge, which he called Adrianopolis; and — 


New Athens, as appears as well from other records, as alſo from an in. 


ſcription upon an aqueduct, begun by this Eee, and finiſhed by his 
ſucceſſor Antoninus. ; 


IMP. CASAR. T. ALIUS. HADRIANUS. ANTONINUS. 


AUG. PIUS. COS. III. TRIB. POT. II. P. P. T 
AQUA DUCTUM. IN. NOVIS. ATHENIS. COEPTUM. A, : 
: DIVO.  ®* T bu 
ADRIANO, PATRE, SUO. CONSUMMAYIT. DEDICAVIT. cit 
- QUE (a). : | Cc 


New Athens, that had been begun by his father and predeceſſor | in; 


And from another of Gruter's inſcriptions, it appears that they acknow- ſin 
N him to * the ſecond founder we their city. | = Ky 
in 

A A EIE ANAL HEA H IIPIN nos? ie 
AI A EIZ AAPIANOT K OYXI OHEEQZ noa (w). W 
fu 


TP be ſubſtance of which 3 is, that Athens was formerly the city of Theſeus, | m 
but New Athens belongs to Adrian. Many other privileges this Empe-| ke 
Tor granted them, which were continued and enlarged by his ſucceſſors 


M. Antoninus Pius, and M Antoninus the philoſopher, the latter of 


which allowed them ſtipends for the maintenance of public profeſſors in | 


arts and ſciences, and was himſelf initiated amongſt them. 


But Severus, having received ſome affront from them, when he was 2 | 


private perſon, and ſtudied in Athens, was reſolved to pay them home as 


foon as he was Emperor; and for no other reaſon, as it is thought, de- 


N 
Valerian was more favourable to them, and permitted them to rebuild | ö 
J 


But theſe fortifications could not protect them from the fury of the 


Goths, who, under Gallienus, as Zoſimus, or Claudius, as Cedrenus re- 
ports, made themſelves maſters of it; but were ſoon driven out off 
their new conqueſt, by Cleodemus, who having eſcaped the fury of 

. thoſe Barbarians, and got together a conſiderable number of men and 

_ ſhips, defeated part of them in a ſea fight, and forced the reſt to quit BY 
the city, and provide for their fafety by an early flight (2). One 


thing remarkable Cedrenus reports of the Goths, that when they had 


Sul os the > CIEY, and E * an infinite number of books, with a 3 


* 
8 ** — FIT ts ENT OPS. — | | — a 2 


620 Gruter. p. 177. | (9) Gruter, p. 178. (x) Spartianus. . 7 ( 5 Zofimus 
(#) Zonaras. 1 | i C 
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defign to burn them, they deſiſted from that purpoſe for this reaſon, 
viz. That the Greeks, by employing their time upon them, might be 
diverted from martial affairs. 15 7 5 „ 


e 
Of the State af Athens from Conſtantine the Great, : 


POWARDS the declination of the Roman greatneſs, the chief magi- 
« ſtrate of Athens was called by the name of Sreernyss, i. e. Dube; 
but Conſtantine the Great, beſides many other privileges granted to the 
city, honoured him with the title of Miſas Ergxrays, or Grand Dule (a). 
| Conſtantius, at the requeſt of Proæreſius, enlarged their dominions, by 
a grant of ſeveral iſlands in the Archipelago. _ 85 


incurſion into Greece, pillaged and deſtroyed all before him; but as Zo- 
ſimus reports, was diverted from his deſign upon Athens, by a viſion, 
wherein the tutelar goddeſs of that city appeared to him in armour, and 
in the, form of thoſe ſtatues which are dedicated to Minerva the Pro- 
tectreſs, and Achilles, in the ſame manner that Homer repreſents him, 
when being enraged for-the death of Patroclus, he fell with his utmoſt 
fury upon the Trojans (5). But-the writers of thoſe times make no 
| mention of any ſuch thing: on the contrary, they tell us, that Athens ſuf- 
fered the common fate of the reſt of Greece; and ſo Claydian reports, 
Si tune his animis acies collata furſſet, | EI £2 
Prodlita non tantas vidiſſet Græcia clades, 
Oppida ſemoto Pelopera Marte vigerent; 
Starent Arcadiæ, fkarent Lacedemonis arces ; 
Non mare flagraſſet geminum flagrante Corintho ; 
Nec fera Cecropiat traxiſſent vincula matres (c). 


Had thus th' embatti'd Grecians dar'd to oppoſe 
With rage and pow'r divine their barbarous foes, 
Ne'er had their land, of ſtrength and help bereft, 
I' infulting conquerors a prey been left. 
The Spartan land had ne'er ſuch havoc ſeen, _ 3 
Its ſplendour ne'er eclips'd, or pow'r depreſs'd had been. 
Arcadian flocks had graz'd untainted food,  _ 
And free from plunder Pelops Ifle had ftood. 
Corinth's proud ſtructures ne%er had felt the flames, 
Nor griping chains enflav'd th' Athenian dames. JF. 4. 
And Syyefius, who lived in the ſame age, tells us, there was nothing 
left in it ſplendid, or remarkable, nothing to be admired, belides the 
famous names of ancient ruins z and that, as in a ſacrifice, when the 


=  {«) Julian. Orat-1. Nicephorus Gregoras Hiſt, Rom. Lib, VII. (h) Zofimys Libs V. 
fo BY e Cloudian, in Ruffinyra Lid. II, © pon Whey 


Under Arcadius and Honorius, Alarick, king of the Goths, made an 
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body 1 is conſumed, there remains nothing of the beaſt, but an empty ſkin; 
ſo it was in Athens, where all the ſtately and maguificent ſtructures 
were turned into ruinous heaps, and nothing but old decayed outfidey 
left remaining (4). 

Theodoſius II. is ſaid to have fayoured the Athenians, upon the ac. 
count of his Queen Eudocia, who was an Athenian by birth. Juſtinian 
alſo is reported to have been very kind to them; but from his reign, 
for the ſpace of about ſeven hundred years, either for want of hiſtarians 
l in ages ſo rude and barbarous, or becauſe they lived in peace and obſcu- 
, = rity, without achieving, or ſuffering any thing deſerving to be tranſ- 
19 mitted to poſterity, there is no account of any thing that paſſed amonglt 
| them, till the thirteenth century. 


| | At that time, Nicetas tells us, Athens was in the hands of Baldwin, | 
1 and was beſieged by one of the generals of Theodorus Laſcares, who tha 
Wd was then the Greek Emperor, but he was repulſed with loſs, and for- cal 
Ws ced to raiſe the ſiege. Not long after, it was beſieged by the Marquis firſ 
1 Bonifacius, who made himſelf maſter of it (e). At 
| It was afterwards governed by. one Delves, of the houſe of Arragon ; WA 
kN and after his death, fell into the hands of Bajazet, Emperor o the it « 
| Turks (F). Afterwards it was taken by the Spaniards of Catalonia, nil 
under the command of Andronicus Palzeologus the Elder (g). And theſe is, 
are the ſame that Chalcocondylas calls K:arixees, and reports, they were be 
diſpoſſeſſed of it by Reinerius Acciaiolo, a Florentine, who having no an 
legitimate male 8 left it by his laſt will and teſtamstt to the ſtate of ca 
Venice. 
The Venetians were not long maſters of it, being diſpolleſſed by An: 
tony, a natural ſon of Reinerius, who had given him the ſovereignty of A 
Thebes and Bœotia; and from this time it continued ſome years un- ne 


der the government of the Accialioi: For Antony was ſucceeded by 

one of his kinſmen, called Nerius; Nerius was diſplaced by his brother 
Antony for his inſufficiency, and unfitneſs to govern, and aiter Antony's 
death, recovered it again; but leaving only one ſon, then an infant, 


Was fucceeded by his wife, who, for her folly, was ejected by Maho- 5 
met, upon the complaint of Francus, the ſon of Antony the Second, _ 
who ſucceeded her, and having confined' her ſome time in priſon, put 0 
Her to death, and was upon that ſcore accuſed by her ſon Mahomet II. t] 
who ſent an army under the conduct of Omares to beſiege bim; Fran- 8 
cus, upon this, made his application to the Latins; but they refuſed to f. 
grant him any aſſiſtance, except he would engage his ſubjects in all things 9 
to conform to the Romiſh ſuperſtition, and renounce all thoſe articles, ( 
| wherein the Greek church differs from them; which he not being able : 
to do, was forced to ſurrender it to the Turks, in the year of our Lord 5 
ee D. andi in their hands 1 it continues to Fu . ö | X 
5 by e N 1 CHAP, : 


— * 


„ ente Ep. ocxxxv. wy Nicetas Choniates i in vita Balduini. 7 / } ente 
Chalcocotidylas, Lib. III. 4 Niceph. es Lib, VII. 1 ) Chalcocond. ke A 
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CHA p. VIIL 


Of the City of Athens, and its Walls, Gates, Streets, 
Buildings, Wc. | 


HE whey: of Athene, when it flouriſhed in its greateſt ſplendour, 
was one of the faireſt and largeſt cities of all Greece, being, ſays 
Ariſtides, a day's journey in compaſs ( 4). But, according to the moſt 
exact computation, the whole circuit of it contained about CLXXVIII, 


ſtadia, that is, ſomething above two and twenty Roman miles. 


But many were the changes of government and fortune which it 
underwent, before it arrived to this pitch of greatneſs; for at the firſt, 
that which was afterwards the citadel, was the whole city, and was 
called Cecropia, from its firſt founder Cecrops, who, they ſay, was the 
firſt that invented the manner of building cities, and therefore the 


Athenians, proud of every little pretence to antiquity, uſed to call it by 


way of eminenee deu, and adh, as being the firſt city (). Afterwards 
it changed its name of Cecropia, and was called Athens in Erichtho- 
nius's reign; for which ſeveral reaſons are given, but the moſt common 


is, that the name is taken from Minerva, whom the Greeks call Ahn, 


becauſe ſhe was the protectreſs of the city; indeed almoſt all towers 

and citadels were ſacred to this goddels, who 1 is Rherafony * Catullus 

called, 0 | 
— Diva tenens.m fummis r e arcer. 


Goddeſs that in citadels doth dwell. 


And Euſtathius hath remarked the ſame upon Homer's ſixth Iliad, , where 
he tells us, Minerva's temple was in the er citadel, 8 


Kay 1 Nydv Almains Yura ide © b n Axęn ( D.. 
| Minerva's temple in the citadel. 


Cectogle: was ſeated in the midſt of a large and pleats plain, u upon ; 


the top of a high rock ; for, as the forementioned author obſerves, it 
was uſual for the firſt founders of cities in thoſe ages, to lay the 


foundations of them upon ſteep rocks and high mountains ; and this 


they did, partly for that ſuch places were a good defence againſt in- 
vaders, but more eſpecially, becauſe they hoped to be ſecured by them 


from inundations (m), which the people of thoſe times exceedingly .. 


dreaded, having heard and experienced the ſad effects of them under 
Ogyges and Deucalion. 


was then named y «rw ird, or Anębrodis, the upper city. 


The circuit of the citadel was threeſcore ſtadia; it was tenen in 


with wooden. pales, 55 as ſome Br. was ft about with olive trees; 


* 
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Afterwards, when the number of inhabitants 
was increaſed, the whole. plain was filled with buildings, which were 
called, from their fituation, # 1 K 0A, or the lower Fen by and Cecropin 15 
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were overpowered by numbers, and 


7 
* 


and therefore in Xerxes's invaſion, when the oracle adviſed the Athe. 


nians to defend themſelves with walls of wood, ſome were of opinion, 


they were commanded to enter into the Acropolis, and there receive 
the enemy ; which ſome of them did, but after a deſperate reſiſtance, 

forced to ſuffer the ſad effects of 
their fond interpretation (2). 

It was fortified with a ſtrong wall, one part of which was built by 
Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, out of the ſpoils taken in the Perſian 
war, and Was called W T1 05, being on the ſouth tide of the cita· | 
del (o). 

The north wall was built many ages before, by Agrolas, ſays Ps: 
ſanias, or, according to Pliny, by Euryalus and Hyperbius, two bro. 
thers, who firſt taught the Athenians the art of building houſes, whereas 
till that time they lived in caves. They were Tyrrhenians born; and 
by that nation all ſorts of building are ſaid to have been firſt begun | in 


Greece ; and from them walls and caſtles were called Tögresgs. (P). This 


wall was named Hence, or Ileazeſiey, becauſe the founders of it 


| were called Pelaſgi, from their continual wandering, and removing 


from one country to another, in the manner of ſtorks, which the Greeks 


call Nazgys (9). Thueydides tells us, there was an execration laid 
upon any * ſhould build houſes under this wall, becauſe the Pelaſgi, 


whilſt they dwelt there, entered into a conſpiracy againft the Atheni- 
ans {r), And Pollux adds, that it was unlawful to make ditches, or 


ſow corn here, and if any man was taken offending, he was apprehend- 


ed by the Nomotbetæ, and brought before the archon, who was to 


lay a fine of three drachms upon him (). It was beautified with nine 
gates, and therefore is ſometimes called Eyarvaoy but though there 
were many leſſer gates, yet the citadel had but one great fore-gate, ot 
entrance, to which they aſcended by ſteps, covered with white marble, 


and it was built by Pericles, with ſuch magnificence, that the exrpences 
of i it amounted to above a thouſand drachms (7). 
'The inſide of the citadel was adorned with janamerable. edifices, 


Danes, and monuments, wherein all the ancient ſtories were deſcribed 


— 2 a 46 bs nates 2 3 — 5 = * — . 
8 Sa * hs 2 D e v 


at large, infomuch that Ariſtides tells us, it looked like one continued 
_ ornament (2). The deſcription of all theſe would be tedious, and is 
5 already performed by Meprſius, who hath with vaſt induſtry collected 
into one body all the relics of antiquity, which lay diſperſed here and 
b there in ancient authors. The moſt remarkable of them were theſe: 
IIbe temple; of Minerva, called Nixy,. or Victory, in which the 
| | _ goddeſs was repreſented, having a pomegranate in bs right hand, 
Tl and an helmet in her left, and without wings, in memory of  Theſeus' 5 
1 good ſucceſs in Crete, the fame whereof had not reached Athens, be» 
Tots his are 19 in b n od was See enn 
W | witk 
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3 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
and therefore in Xerxes's invaſion, when the oracle adviſed the Athe. 
nians to defend themſelves with walls of wood, ſome were of opinion, 
they were commanded to enter into the Acropolis, and there receive 
the eremy; which ſome of them did, but after a deſperate reſiſtance, 
were overpowered by numbers, and forced to ſuffer the ſad effects of 


their fond interpretation (2). 


It was fortified with a ſtrong wall, one part of which was built by 
Cimon, the ſon of Miltiades, out of the {ſpoils taken in the Perſian 
war, and was called Kipawrios rei vos, being on the ſouth fide of the cita 
del (o). 

Ihe north wall was built many ages before, by 4858450 fon Pub: 
ſanias, or, according to Pliny, by Euryalus and Hyperbius, two bro. 


thers, who firſt taught the Athenians the art of building houſes, whereas 


till that time they lived in caves. They were Tyrrhenians born; and 


by that nation all ſorts of building are ſaid to have been firſt begun in 


Greece ; and from them walls and caſtles were called Tveres. (P). This 


wall was named Ieago{ix3y, or Ile gb, becauſe the founders of it 


were called Pelaſgi, from their continual wandering, and removing 

from one country to another, in the manner of ſtorks, which the Greeks 
call Nezeys: (9). Thueydides tells us, there was an execration laid 
upon any erde ſhould build houſes under this wall, becauſe the Pelaſgi, 
whilſt they dwelt there, entered into a conſpiracy againſt the Atheni- 
ans (r). And Pollux adds, that it was unlawful to make ditches, or 
ſow corn here, and if any man was taken offending, he was apprehend- 


ed by the Nomothete, and brought before the archon, who was to 
lay a fine of three drachms upon him (s). It was beautified with nine 
gates, and therefore is ſometimes called Eyiarvao z* but though there 


were many leſſer gates, yet the citadel had but one great fore-gate, or 


entrance, to which they aſcended by ſteps, covered with white marble, 
and it was built by Pericles, with ſuch magnificence, that the EXPENCes | 


of it amounted to above a thouſand drachms (2). 
The infide of the citadel was adorned with fapmmcrable edifices, 


| ſtstues, and monuments, wherein all the ancient ſtories were deſcribed 
at large, inſomuch that Ariflides tells us, it looked like one continued 


ornament (2). The deſcription of all theſe would be tedious, and is 


already performed by Meprſius, who hath with vaſt induſtry collected 
| Into one body all the relics of antiquity, which lay diſperſed here and 
there in ancient authors. The molt remarkable of them were theſe : 


The temple of Minerva, called Nu, or Victory, in which the 


goddeſs was repreſented, having a pomegranate in her right hand, 
and an helmet in her left, and without wings, in memory of Theſeus's 
good ſucceſs in Crete, the fame whereof had not reached Athens, be- 
_ tore his arrival ; but in other a0 Mübory v was wually repreſented 


| with 


- (n) Syrianus in Herm. Cornel, Nep. (e) Plutarch. in Cimone. (2) Pharorin, v. 


1 (2) Strabo, Lib. 1X. Plin. Lib. VII. LVI. & Pauſanias Atticis. (r) Thucy- 
diges ejuſque Scholiaſt, Lib. II. (2) Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. IX. (:) Plutarcbus Pe- 
ricle. Pauſan. Atticis. Harpocrat, & Suidas. V. en 09 Ariſtides i in Pana- 


thenaica. 
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with wings (x). It was placed at the right hand of the entrance of the 
citadel, and was built with white marble. 

About the middle of the citadel was the ſtately temple of Miner- 
va, called Parthenion, becauſe that goddeſs preſerved her virginity pure 
and inviolate, or becauſe it was dedicated by the daughters of Erech- 
theus, who were peculiarly called Lage (, virgins, It was called 
alſo Exc rd,wo, becauſe it was an hundred foot ſquare, It was burnt 
by the Perfians, but reſtored again by Pericles, and enlarged fifty foot 
on each ſide (3). Sir George Wheeler reports, that it is two hundred 
and ſeventeen feet nine inches long, and ninety-eight feet fix inches 
broad; and it conſiſts altogether of admirable white marble, and both 
for matter and art is the moſt beautiful piece of antiquity remaining in 
the world. 

The temple of Neptune, hed Erechtheus, which was a double 
building, and, befides other curiofities, contained the falt ſpring 
called kes, which was feigned to have burſt out of the earth, from 
a ſtroke of Neptune's trident, in his contention with Minerva. And 
this part was conſecrated to Neptune. The other part of the temple 
belonged to Minerva, firnamed Heads, i. e. protedtreſs of the cou ; 
and TIz»y%ore;, from one of Cecrop's daughters of that name. Here was 
the ſacred olive produced by Minerva; and the goddeſs's image, which 
was ſaid to have fallen from heaven in Erichthonius's reign. It was 
kept by one or two dragons, called oizxpo; bers, and had a lamp always 
burning with oil, and an owl placed before it (a). Both of them re- 
main to this day, and the leſſer edifice, which is an entrance to the 
other, is twenty nine foot long, and twenty one foot three inches 
broad; the bigger is ſixty three foot and a half long, and thirty fix 
foot broad. The roof is ſupported by Ionic pillars channelled, but 
the chapiters ſeem to be a mixture between that and-the Doric order. 
On the back fide of Minerva's temple, was the public treaſury, 
called from its fituation Om: wherein, befides other public 
money, a thouſand talents were laid in fore, againſt any very ut» 
gent occaſion ; but if any man expended them upon a trivial account, 
he was to be put to death. Alſo the names of all that were indebted 
to the commonwealth were entered in a regifter 1 in this place, and 
therefore ſuch perſons were called &y{ygxece:ivo i Th Axgorone, as on 
the contrary, when they had diſcharged their debt, they were named 
"2 Agel eher. The tutelar gods of this treaſury, were 


Jupiter Torbe, or the Saviour; and Plutus, the god of riches, whom | 
| 2 repreſented with wings, and (which was unuſual in other places). 


ſ.eing (5). Ariſtophanes hath taken notice of the ſtatues of both theſe: 
gods, in the latter end of his Plutus, where he introduces Carion very 


| buſy in placing that god, after the recovery of — bh "DRY next to the | 


Hate of Jupiter the Saviour, 5 F 
Kar. 4 


"Ir - — ——_—_— - 6 - 2 —_—_— n * al... 4 * tht. * — ** . 
nd 


60 Suidas © | 8 ) Heſychius. Gt bas (a) Apollo- 


dor. Lib. III. Plut. Symp. Lib. IX. vn. (6) Ariſtoph. Schol. Plut. Etymologus, 


Thucyd, Lib, II. 2 Kix: Lid, Il, Demoſthen, . Orat. II. in Feen, 
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Cario. Come, courage, on God's will depends ſucceſs, 
Which I divine will anſwer to our hopes, 
For doth not Jove, our preſident's approach 
Without entreaty ſeem thus to preſage ? 


Prieſt. Your words bring comfort. Cor. Therefore let us wait 55 war 

For Plutus's coming, him we'll ſubſtitute 'F The 

An overſeer in the place of Jove, hay 

To keep Minerva's treaſury ſecure, 7 4. 2 

Aae werd this building was burnt to the ground by the TOs who ple 

having embezzled the public money, ſecured themſelves by that means, defe 

and prevented the city from calling them to account (c). There were The 

alſo ſeveral other remarkable edifices in the citadel, as the chapels of 3 8 

Jupiter Zwrye, and of Minerva Ewrage (4). The temple of Agraulos, buri 

the daughter of Cecrops, or rather of Minerva, worſhipped by that 4+ 

name, in the front and ſteep fide of the rock (e). And, to mention on- calle 

ly ane more, the temple of Venus I7TeAvrae, conſecrated by Phædra when Jo 

ſhe was in love with Hippolites (7). And thus much concerning the ed t] 

citadel. cuſte 

The lower city, containing all the Fei which. furrounded the that 

citadel, with the fort Munychia, and the two havens, Phalerum and 6. 

Piræus, was encompaſſed with walls of unequal ſtrength, being built houſ 

at different times, and by different hands. The chief parts of them and 

were, the Maxęd xen, which joined the haven of Piræus to the city, calle 

being about five miles in length; and therefore Plutarch calls them "we 

Marg 0x:n, long legs (g), and Propertius /ong amt, 4 

Inde ubi Pircei capient me litora portus, 1 

_ Scandam ego Theſee brachia longa vie G). 9. 

When I've arriv'd at the Pirzan port, 1e 

And eas'd the ſhatter'd veſſel of its lend, 11 

I'll ſcale. the walls of the Theſean road, 0 4 ed in 

They conſiſted of two ſides, one of which lay towards the north, and 12 

was built by Pericles (i), with vaſt expence, containing XL ſtadia ; 128 

; the other lay to the ſouth, and was called Nerv rei xs, or rg (6:08 t 1 | 

ein, or Noerwy Teen fte rei, tO diſtinguiſh it from the fouth th 2 

wall of the citadel; ſometimes 740; OxAnguor, becauſe it took in 8 1 | 

the port Phalerum. it was built by 'Themiſtocles, of huge ſquare ftones, No 
not cemented together by morter, but faſtened by iron and lead. The 

5 wa of | it was ary FR, and Lands was but the half of what The- V5 

| 1 | . | miſtocles "TORE" 

— 4) 

— Demoſth, PET RM Schol. Orat. in 8 09 Ta Orat. in Leocratem, 1 

(e) Herodot. Lib. VIII. (7 ) Euripid. Schol, in Hippolyeo- () Cimone. & Syl 

.00 Lib, III. Oy 8 (i) Flut. Pericle, Sk (2) P] 

6:0 Diopy 
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V the Civil Government of Athens; 33 
miſtocles deſigned; the length of it was thirty-five ſtadia. Upon both 
of them was ereQted a great number of turrets, which were turned | 
into dwelling-houſes, when the Athenians became ſo numerous, that 4 
the city was not large enough to contain them (+), The Meine, or | 
wall that encompaſſed the Munychia, and joined it to the Pirzeus, con- 
tained LX. ſtadia; and the exterior wall on the other fide of the city 
was in length XLIII. ſtadia; ſo that the whole circuit of the city con- 
tained CLXXVIII. ſtadia, which are ſomething above two and twenty 
Roman miles. e | F 
1. The principal gates of the city, were the HA Ogi, after- 
wards called Afru, becauſe they were larger than any of the reſt, 
They were placed at the entrance of Ceramicus, and therefore ſeem to 
have been the ſame with the Ina, Kigxuers, in Philoſtratus (J). 
2. Hihi Teigainat, leading to the Piræeus; near which was the tem- 
ple of the hero Chalcodoon, and the tombs of thoſe that died in the 
defence of their country, when the Amazons invaded Attica under 
They ffn. oe 
3. Ind, near which Hyperides the orator, and his family, were 
buried (n). 3 | „ 
4. Hgia, where they carried forth dead perſons to their graves, fo 
called from 3g, a grave (0) ,  _ Re CRIES © . 
5. legal, the gate leading to Eleuſis, through which they that celebrat-- 
ed the feſtival of Ceres Eleuſinia made a ſolemn proceſſion; from which 
cuſtom the gate received its name, it being uſual to call every thing 
that was any way concerned in thoſe myſteries, ig, /acred. _:_ 
6. Alias ra, the gate of AÆgeus, the father of Theſeus, whoſe 
houſe ſtood in the place where afterwards the Delphinium was built; 
and therefore the ftatue of Mercury, at the eaſt end of the temple, was 
called Egunz ia” Alis ru. by which it is evident that this gate was 
near the Delphinium (p); 5 F550 as 
7. Au ibu, the gate of Dioch ares. 
8. Hö AxAν,˙ü the gate that looked towards Acharna, a borough 
in 4 EEE Ee or ia ee OE OA 
9. Aya, that lay towards the borough of the Diomians, 
19. Hi Ogi, the Thracian gate. 
11, ina Iran, the Itonian gate, near which was the pillar erect- 
. ed in memory of the Amazons (2). % w 


* 
3 


12. Tlvaas Teal, the Scæan gate (7). 


rad Wi 13. 40% 7424 the gate of Adrian, by which they entered into 

dia; Bl that part of the city which that emperor rebuilt, and called Adgα,,Lẽjẽꝙ 

kn As to the ſtreets in Athens, thus much is ſaid of them in general, 

duth that they were not very uniform or beautiful (s) ; and though Homer 

an ·¹ / eels cf 

The e betre d 645 Magæaldh, 5 eigod ia Abi (10. en 

VVV 

les 3 r — 1 6 F — R — "5 £43 — 22 — 

—— (4) Plutarch. Themiſtocl. Appian. in Mithridatico, Thucyd. Lib. I. & II. (4) Philo- 

atem. ſtratus in Philagro Sophiſt. Lib. II. Xenophon Hiſt. Græc. Lib. II. Plutarch. Perics 
1 & Sylla. (#) Plutarch. Theſes. (a) Heſychius. (6) Theophraſtus CharaR. Ethic. 5 


) Plutarch. Theſeo. (9) AAſchines Philoſophus in Axiocho. (7) Hilduinus in Vita 
Dionyſi Areopagit. (,) Diczzarchus in deferiptione Gracia. () Odyl, VU, 


34 | Of the Civil Government of Athent. 
Vet that ſeems only to imply the bigneſs, and not the beauty of them; 
for ſo that poet has uſed the ſame epithet in other places. "The number 
of them, without queſtion, was very great; but moſt of their names are 
quite loſt 3 and few, if any, beſides theſe that follow, are to be met with 
in authors. Isg Long, or the way to Eleuſis. O%; ©ncee, betwixt the 
long walls, leading to the Piræeus; which ſeems to be the ſame with 
that which was called H &s Ileigauz, H Toy Toruor, near the Academy, 
H Toy EguoyauPoy. H Toy Kiewrorouay, H Egig. H Emmxj. Mogens oh, 
„ Oe. | 8 „ 
 Tiirrodis, a way near the Prytaneum, wherein were places largely 
ſtock ed with tripods of braſs, curiouſly wrought ; amongſt which was 
the famous Satyr, called by the Greeks Ilze/2317@-, being one of the ma- 
ſter-pieces of Praxiteles. And concerning theſe Heliodorus is faid to 
have written an entire treatiſe (a). ß 
It remains, in the next place, that I give you an account of the build: 
ings of the lower city; in doing which, I ſhall only mention ſach as 
were moſt remarkable, or had fome hiſtory, or cuſtom depending upon 
them, for the reſt referring the reader to Pauſanias and Meurſfius% larger 
eines. | „ ee; gp A Poke a Kays 
Heerde, a ſtately edifice, in which were kept the ſatred utenſils made 
ule of at feſtivals, and all things neceſſary for the ſolemn proceſſions pre- 
pared. It was placed at the entrance of the old eity, which looks to- 
wards Phalerum, and adorned with many ſtatues of the Athenian he- 
roes. Indeed there was ſcarce any place in the city that was not filled 
with ſuch like repreſentation. EI 0 ge 2PM 18 
© The temple of Vulcan, or of Vulcan and Minerva, not far from Ce. 
ramicus within the city, ſeems to have been a public priſon, frequent 
mention being made of perſons tortured there. 
Near this place was the temple of the heavenly Venus; for they had 
a two-fold Venus, one of which was called Ovearia, and the other IN» 
Ine O., the former preſided over chafte and pure love; the latter was 
the patroneſs of luſt and debauchery. And as their natures and cha- 
racters were different, ſo were alſo the ceremonies uſed in their worſhip. 
They that worſhipped the former, behaved them felves with all modeſty 
and gravity ; but the latter was pleaſed only with lewdnefs and wanton- 
neſs. Whence Solon permitted public ſtrumpets to proftitute themſelves 
in her temple. Beſides theſe, Venus had feveral other temples, as thoſe 
which were erected upon the account of Demetrius Poliorcetes, to Ve- 
nus Lamia, and Leena, in honour of two of his miſtreſſes, called by thoſe 
names. Nay, fo groſs flattery did the Athenians degenerate into, that 
_ they enrolled ſeveral of his paraſites in the number of their deities, and 
honoured them with temples and altars (W). 
The temple of Theſeus was erected by Conon, in the middle of the 
city, near the place where the youth performed their wreſtlings, and 
other exerciſes of body, and was allowed the privilege of being 2 
ſanctuary for flaves, and all thoſe of mean condition that fled from 
the perſecution of men in power, in memory that Theſeus, while he 
| lived, was an aſſiſter and protector of the diſtreſſed. And a great 
FF 
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) Harpocr. V. oe. (u) Plutarch. in Demetrio. 
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Of the Civil Government of Athens. 33 
many other temples were conſecrated to him in his lifetime, as grateful 
acknowledgments of the benefits he had conferred upon the city; all 
which, four only excepted, he dedicated to Hercules, and changed their 
names from Oicua to Hedzacua, after he had been reſcued by him from 
the king of the Moloſſians, as Plutarch reports out of Philochorus (3). 
One of theſe was put to divers other uſes, for certain magiſtrates were 
created in it by the Theſmothetæ (z). Caules alſo were heard there, 
and it was a public priſon (a), and therefore a gaol-bird is wittily call. 
ed ©xoccorgey, in Ariſtophanes, ſuch an one Plautus, with no lels elegan- 
cy, names Colonus Carceris. 

The temple of Theſeus is to be ſeen at this a andi is built, as Sie 
George Wheeler reports, in all reſpects like the temple of Minerva i in 
the citadel, as to its matter, form, and order of architecture, but not fo 
large. It is dedicated to Sir George, and ſtill remains a maſter- piece 
of architecture, not caly to be paralleled, much leſs exceeded, by ang 
other. 

Ave xecov, Or the rempls of Caſtor and n called Anais I n this 
place ſlaves were ex poſed to ſale. 

OR, Or Onruurico!, a temple ending in honour of Jeter the 
Olympian ; it was the moſt magnificent ſtructure in Athens, being in 
circuit no leſs than four ſtadia, which was the reaſon they were forced 
to ſupport it with pillars, a thing unknown in Athens before that 
time (6). The foundations were laid by Pififtratus, and many ſucceed- 
ing governors contributed to the building of it, but it was never com- 
pletely finiſhed till Adrian's time, which was even hundred Nane after 
the tyranny of Piſiſtratuss. 
Ihe temple of Apollo and Pan, at the bottom of the citadel on the 
north ſide, in a cave or grotto, called Maxgai arge, or Kugorias rigs, 
where Apollo was feigned to have deflowered Creuſa, the GO of 
Erechtheus + we find i it mentioned in indes | | 


5 — ic 82 Kergorias ergag 
neue 0 46 Margds rhenefter; 3 
Ol, % Thos 4b © Sopot r {3/0 


The temple of Diana, firnamed Avoi0or@>, becauſe in it women, afier 
their firſt child, uſed to dedicate their girdles to her (4). 
Handies, was a temple dedicated to all the gods, who, as they were 
united | in one temple, ſo were they honoured with one common feſtival, 
called OzoZiva. This was a very magnificent ſtructure, and ſapported 
by an hundred and twenty marble pillars; on the outfide were all the 
hiſtories of the gods, curiouſly engraven, and upon the great gate ſtood 
two horſes, excellently carved by Praxiteles. It is to be ſeen at this 
day, as Theodorus Zygomalas reports, in an epiſtle to Martin Crucius, 


written A. D. CIOTDOLAXV, wherein he deſcribes. the then preſent | 6 


ſtate of Athens. 
The temple of the Eight Winds, . by 8 but mentioned : 
and delcribed by: Sir George Wheelerout of Vitruvius, who reports, that 
| + EA be Rm 77 
3 1 NE 
| © l1dem. Theſeo. — fs) Alchin- Orat. in Crephont: | (a) Etym ologus. 
(4) Plinius XX XVI. Cap. vi. (s) lone. (4) el Schol. L Lib. I. 


1 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
ſuch as had made exact obſervations about the winds, divided them into 

eight; as namely, Andronicus Cyrrhaſtes, who gave this model to aha 
Athenians, for he built a tower of eight ſquare, o eee on every ſide 
of which he carved the figure of a wind, according to the quartet it 
blew from. On the top of the tower he erected a little pyramid of 
marble, on the point of which was placed a brazen Triton, holding a 
ſwitch in his right hand, wherewith turning about, he pointed to the 
wind that then blew, All the winds anſwered exactly to the compaſs, 
and were repreſented by figures anſwerable to their natures, above 
which were written their names in large Greek letters, which are theſe 
that follow: EYPOZ, Euruvs, ſouth-eaſt. ANHAINTHE, Subſolanus, 
eaſt. KAIKIAZ, Cecras, north-eaſt. BOPEAE, Boreas, north, EKIPON, 
Corus, north-weſt. ZEOYPOE, Occidens, weft. NOTOx, Notus, ſouth, 


Alx, Libs, Africus, ſouth-weſt, This tower remains yet OG the 


weather-cock. only excepted. 
Troæl, or porticos, they had a great many, but hs moſt revinikakle 
was that which was called naiciapdariog, and afterwards Toxian, from 
the variety it contained of curious pictures, drawn by the greateſt mal. 
ters in Greece, ſuch were Polygnotus, Mycon, and Pandenus, the bro- 
ther of Phidias. Here it was that Zeno taught philoſophy, and inſti. 
tuted that ſect, which received their names from this place, being call- 
ed Droit from Led. And the portico itſelf is uſually put for that ſe& 
of philoſophers, as when Athentzus calls Zeno Ths Trog amcis, che found- 
er of the Stoicks (e). | 
Maccioy was a fort near the citadel, ſo called from the old poet Mu- 
| fzus, the ſcholar of Orpheus, that 8 to repeat his verſes in this place, 
where alſo he was buried. This fort was forced by Antigonus to en- 
tertain @ garriſon, and his ſon Demetrius, to make 1 it the more ſecure, 


ſiurrounded it with a wall. 


Ado was a muſic- theatre, built by Pericles, nd for the cantrivance 
of it on the infide, was full of ſeats and ranges of pillars; and on the 
outſide, in the roof or covering of it, was made from one point at the 
top with a great many bendings, all ſhelving downward; and it is re- 
ported (ſays Plutarch), that it was ſo framed in imitation of the king 
of Perfia's pavilion ＋ 9. Here was alſo 2 tribunal, as we learn from 
e 


| Ot fee ney & * 1 (8 hs Ede. 
oi & wor bee Sev — 5 7 2 BY 

0 It „ was very much beautified by Lycurgus ( h), but being demoliſhed i in 
the Mithridatic war (7), was re- edified by Herodes Atticus, with ſuch 
ſplendour and magnificence, that, as Pauſanias tells us, it rden all 

the famous buildings in Greece. It ſtood in the 
Ceramicus, of which name there were two places, ſo called from Ce- 
ramus the ſon of Bacchus and Ariadne (+); or 4nd Tis xigayencs Tix, 
from the potter's art, which was firſt invented in one of theſe places 
by Corcebus. One of them was within the city, and contained in- 
2 C² ond | numerable 

; 3 

| 5 Dai: Lib. vin. 0 7 Plutarch in Pericle. x = Veſpis. 5 H 
| n O Applan. i in Mithrid. 


33 — 


yperid. Orat. pro 
00 Paul, Suidas, Plin. Lib. VII. Cap. *. 


_ Of the Civil Government of Athens. 7 
numerable buildings, as temples, theatres, porticos, &c. The other 
was in the ſuburbs, and was a public burying-place, and contained the 
academy, and many other, edifices. 3 FTE 
The Athenian ayogzi, or fora, were very numerous; but the moſt 
noted of them were two, the old forum and the new. The new fo- 
rum was in a place called Eęrręia by Strabo (/); which it is probable was 
not far far from Zeno's portico, becauſe Pauſanias tells us, that in his time 
the forum was near that place. The old forum was in the Ceramicus 
within the city, called dgyaiz Ayogd. In it were held the public al- 
ſemblies of the people; but the chief deſign of it was for the meeting 
of people to buy and fell; and therefore it was divided into different 
parts, according to the wares expoſed to ſale; for every trade had a 
different place aſſigned to make their markets in; and hence we read of 
Köndog, where ſlaves and vaſſals were fold (m);, AxPrronwwny dyes 
ibis &yoge, and Traras de, where women's clothes and orna- 
ments were expoſed; and others without number. Sometimes they 
called the fore by the fingle name of things fold in them, as Oives, the 
| wine-market, Eazy, the oil-market, &c. (2). An inſtance of this we 
have in the verfes of Eupolis. 760 8 5 fa | 

Ig 645 7% ox0g0Dn, 15 1d def ö, 

Kl Tov Meavurw, & why rd aguparuy, 

K. iel rd NN . ĩͤ OE 1 05 

The time in which things were expoſed to ſale, was called æ˙⁰, v 
Aqegd, full market, from the multitudes of people that aſſembled at ſuch 
times; and there ſeems to have been different hours appointed for par- 
ticular wares, which I ſuppoſe is the reaſon that Suidas, in ſome places, 
tells us, the full market was at the third hour, in others that it was at 


+ 


the fourth, fifth and ſixth, _ „ e 
And beſides theſe places, the tradeſmen had their Byxcvryga, or public 
balls, wherein each company met, and conſulted about their affairs. For 
trades were very much encouraged at Athens; and if any man objected 
the living by ſuch gain to another, as a matter of reproach, the perſon 
affronted might have an action of ſlander againſt him (o). Nay, trades 
< were accounted ſo far from being a mean and ignoble way of living, 
„that perſons of the greateſt quality did not diſdain to betake them-_ 
* ſelves to ſuch employments, and eſpecially to merchandiſe, as Plutarch 
« informs us; Solon (ſays he) applied himſelf to merchandiſe, though 
© ſome there are that report, that he travelled rather to get learning and 
« experience, than to raiſe an eſtate, In the time of Heſiod, a trade 
* was not diſhonourable, nor did it debaſe its followers; but merchan- 
« dife was a worthy calling, which brought home the good things that 
i barbarous nations enjoyed, was the occafion of friendſhip with their 
kings, and mother of experience. Some merchants have built great 


Ce- cities, as the founder of Maſſilia, that man ſo much eſteemed by the 

uns, ** Gauls, that lived about the Rhine; ſome alſo report, that Thales, and 
aces „ Hippocrates the mathematician, traded; and that Plato defra ed the 5 
in- * charges of his travels by ſelling oil in Egypt.“ Thus Plutarch (7. 
able VVV C 

po 0 Strabo, Lib. IX. 


| | (0 Heſych. (1) Pollux, Lib. IX. Ca v. to) Demoſth. . —ä 
LVI, Prat, in Eubulidem. (Y) Plutarchus, Scloge. p. M. ( 9 


38 tb Civil Government of Athens, 
- AqueduQs were not common at Athens before the Roman times; and 
the want of them was ſupplied by wells, ſome of which were dug by 
private perſons, others at the public expence ; but becauſe the coun. 
try having but few potable rivers (for Eridanus, Strabo (g) telleth us 
Was muddy, and not fit for uſe), lakes or large ſprings was but poorly 
furniſhed with water, which gave occaſion to continual quarrels a. 
mongſt-the citizens, Solon enacted. a law, that where there was x 
public well within an hippicon (that is, four furlongs), all ſhould have 
_ the privilege of drawing at that; but thoſe that lived at a greater dif. 
tance, ſhould be obliged to provide a private well; and if they had dug 
ten fathom deep, and could find no water, they had liberty to fetch ten 
gallons a day from their neighbours ; for he thought it prudent (faith 
my author) to make proviſion againſt Want, but not to encourage lazi- 
neſs (7). Adrian, beſides other magnificent ſtructures, laid the foun- 
dations of a ſtately aqueduct, which was finiſhed by his ſucceſſor Anto- 
minus. And one part of it remains to tbis day, ſuſtained by Ionic pil. 
lars; which Sir George Wheeler is of opinion was the frontifpiece of 


* 


the repoſitory, or receiver of the water. 3 
Symnaſia are ſaid to have been firſt in uſe at Lacedemonia, but were 
_ afterwards very common in all the parts of Greece, and imitated, very 
much augmented, and improved at Rome. They were not fingle edifices, 
| but a knot of buildings united, being fo capacious as to hold many thou- 
ſands of people at once, and having room enough for philoſophers, rhe- 
toxictans, and the profeſſors of all other ſeiences, to read their lectures; 
and wreſtlers, dancers, and all others that would, to exerciſe at the ſame 
time, without the leaſt diſturbance or interruption. They confiſted of a 
great many parts, the chief of which were theſe: _ „ 
| TT. Erox, the porticos, which were full of tea, and fide buildings 
furniſhed with ſeats, and fit for ſtudy or diſcourſe; and here it is pro- 
bable the ſcholars uſed to meet. FFF Wes Eons 1 
2. E@#2awy, the place where the ephebi, or youths exerciſed; or as 
ſome ſay, where thoſe that deſigned to exerciſe met, and agreed what 
kind of exerciſe they ſhould contend in, and what ſhould be the victor's 
„„ VV „ a nate 
3. Kopixeroy, emedvrigier, Y fever, the undreſſing-room. ah, 
4. EMxufiowoy, weinfTHEor, the place where thoſe that were to wrellle, 
or had bathed, were anointed. „ ang OR 
F. Korighewr, xoirex, the place where the duſt, with which they be- 
Pprinkled thoſe that had been anointed, was kept, 1 
6. Ilnawires, which ſometimes is taken for the whole gymnaſium, 


| In its proper abèeptation, fignifies the place wherein all the exerciſes} _ 


of the INirradtov, or (lay others) only wreſtling, and the Iluyngarior were 
performed; and leſt the combatants ſhould ſlip, or hurt themſelves by 
falling, the bottom of it was covered with duſt or gravel. Alſo there 
was another room in the gymnaſium, filled with gravel, much deeper 
a i pa i eden oe  M. 
J. Dagegen, a place appointed for divers ſorts of exerciſes, but} 

more eſpecially for the ball. 15 . <a 
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Ape. 


(7) Lib. Ix. e Plutarchus, Solone. 
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Of the Civil Government of Athens. 39 
8. The ſpaces between the porticos and the wall, left void to admit 
the light, and the area of the Higis he, or piazza, which was a large 
lace ſquare, or ſometimes oblong in the middle of the gymnaſium, de» 
fgned for walking, and the performance of thoſe exerciſes which were 
not practiſed in the palzſtra, or the deeper land, or any other; place of 
the gymnaſium, ſuch were (as ſome are of opinion) leaping, and the 
iſcus. , LAGS 5 N 156 
. Zv5u, and Elsa, which were diſtinct places both in Greece, and 
Rome. Xyſti, were places covered at the top, deſigned for the exer- 
ciſe of wreſtlers, when the weather did not permit them to contend in 


the open air. Xyſta, ſometimes called Ilzg:22o;cidrs, were walks open at 


the top, deſigned for exerciſes, or recreation in the heat of ſummer, 
and milder ſeaſons of the winter. 71 | we 

10. The baths, in which were waters hot and cold in different de- 
orees ; and in theſe they refreſhed themſelves, when they were wearied 
with exerciſe, and at other times. Among the ancient Greeks, baths 
were not much frequented, being rarely uſed but after the accompliſh. 
ment of ſome very great work, which required abundance of labour 


and toil, as the ending of a war, or achieving any great and painful 


enterpriſe (s). And thus Agamemnon after the Trojan war, at his re- 
turn home, went into the bath, there to waſh away the remembrance of 


8 all his paſt labours, and was flain by the treachery of his wife Cly- 


temneſtra (7). In latter ages they became more common, and were fre- 
quently uſed for health or recreation by both ſexes, who at | 


SW waſhed in one common bath, but in other cities had diſtinct places ap- 


pointed them. | | ond) woes airs 
11. The ſtadium was a large ſemicircle, in which exerciſes were per- 


| formed ; and for the better convenience of ſpectators, which flocked 


thither in vaſt multitudes, was built with ſteps one above another, that 
the higher ranks might look over the heads of thoſe that were placed 
below them. Several of theſe there were at Athens, in their gymnaſia 
aud other places; but the moſt remarkable was that which was built 


near the river Iliſſus by Lycurgus, and afterwards enlarged by Herodes 


Atticus, one of the richeſt citizens Athens ever had; it was built of 


| pentelic marble, with ſo great magnificence, that when Pauſanias comes 


to ſpeak of it, he tells his readers, that they would hardly believe what 
he was about to tell them, it being a wonder to all that beheld it, and 
of that ſtupenduous bigneſs, that one would judge it a mountain of 

white marble upon he bake of Iliſſus. Sir George Wheeler reports, 
that at this day there remains ſome of the ſtone work at the end to- 
wards the river, but the reſt is only a ſtadium of earth above ground. 
However its figure and bigneſs continue, though the degrees be all 

taken away. It is a long place, with two parallel fides, cloſed up cic- 


| cularly to the eaſt end, and open towards the other end; and is about 


one hundred and twenty-five geometrical paces long, and twenty-ſix, 
or twenty-ſeven broad, which gave it the name of a ſtadium, which was 
a 1nealure ordinarily uſed among the Greeks, being the eighth part of a 
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reſtores our health, we may reaſonably expect ſtrength and ability, to 


meals; whence he and his followers were called IIs gr rr; d T6 
 miomerav, Peripatetics, from walking (w). Though others report, that 


ſion of that name. 
it was diſtant about fix ſtadia, ſo called from Academus, an old hero, I 
diſcovered her to Caſtor and Pollux, for which reaſon he was extremely 


after ages they made ſeveral incurſions into Attica, and deſtroyed all 
the country round about, always ſpared this place for his ſake. But 
Dicæarchus writes, that there were two Arcadians in the army of Caſ. 
tor and Pollux, the one called Echedemus, and the other Marathus; from 


named Echedemia, and the borough of Marathon had its name from the 


At the firſt it was a deſart place, and uninhabited by reaſon of the we 
fens and marſhes that were in it, and rendered it very unhealthful ; WW as 
but they being drained by Cimon, it became pleaſant and delightful, he. 
and was much frequented by all ſorts of people, eſpecially ſuch as ap- i va! 
_ plied themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſophy, for they reſorted thither | 
in great numbers to Plato's lectures, who read conſtantly in this place; 
| whence having contracted a diſtemper through the unwholeſomeneſs 


. IR wh 


Athens had ſeveral gymnaſia, of which theſe three are of moſt note 
Lyceum, Academia, and Cynoſarges. Avzdo, Lyceum, was ſituated upon 
the banks of Iliffus ; it received its name from Apollo, Avzeyrdc;, or 
Ain, to whom it was dedicated; nor was it without reaſon (faith 
Plutarch) that this place was ſacred to Apollo, but upon a good and 
rational account, ſince from the ſame deity that cures our diſeaſes, and 


contend in the exerciſes (2). The building of this ſtructure is by ſome 
aſcribed to Piſiſtratus, by others to Pericles, and by others to Lycurgus; 
which makes it probable that all of them might contribute ſomethin 
towards it; and perhaps Piſiſtratus laid the foundations of it, Pericles 
raiſed it, Lycurgus enlarged and beautified it, TH” | 

This was the place where Ariſtotle taught philoſophy, and diſcourſed 
with ſuch as reſorted to him for inſtructions, walking conſtantly every 
day till the hour of anointing; for the Greeks uſually anointed before 


his walking and diſcourſing philoſophy with Alexander, was the occa. 
Azad was part of the Ceramicus without the city, from which 


who, when Helena was ſtolen by Theſeus, and concealed at Aphidnæ, 


honoured by them during his life, and the Lacedemonians, when in 


the former, that which was afterwards called the Academy, was then 


latter. Thus Plutarch (x). It was beſet with ſhady woods, and ſoli- 
tary walks fit for ſtudy and meditation, as the poets and others witneſs, 
This verſe is cited out of Eupolis ()). „ 


— HF eboxioig Feoprocruy Ad Oss. ori 

In Academus's ſhady walks. bu 
And Horace ſpeaks to the ſame purpoſe, 3 
Alcque inter ſylvas Hecademi quærere verum (2). thi 

| 2 5 | ITS nie 

In Hecademus's groves to ſearch for truth. ehe 


of 


(7) Plutarch. in Symp. Lib. VIII. OIV. () Suidas, &&. —(x) Theſeo: 
(9) In Argariiras ) Lib II. Ep. II. | 
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of the civil Government of Athens. as 


of the air, which was not yet wholly reCtified, and being adviſed by 
| his phyſicians to remove his ſchool to the Lyceum, made anſwer, that 


he choſe the academy to keep his body under, leſt by too much health 
it ſhould become wanton, and more difficult to be governed by the 
dictates of reaſon; as men prune vines, when they ſpread too far, and 
jop off the branches that grow too luxurirnt (4). I muſt not forget to 
add. that it was ſurrounded with a wall by Hipparchus the ſon of Piſi- 


ſtratus, who, to defray the charges of it, laid ſo heavy a tax upon the 
people, that ever after, any chargeable and expenſive buſineſs was called 


ITT%o%;s retg,t. 5 Ts | | oy 
Kuyoozgrss Was A place in the ſuburbs near the Lyceum, ſo called 


from a white or ſwift dog, in Greek xvay agys;, that, when Diomus was 
ſacrificing to Hercules, ſnatched away part of the victim (5). 
P adorned with ſeveral temples, dedicated to Hebe, Alcmeva, and Iolus, all 
E which bore ſome relation to Hercules, the chief deity of the place, and 
he alſo was here honoured with a magnificent temple. | 
E nothing in it ſo remarkable as the Gymnaſium, in which ſtrangers, and 
E thoſe that were but of the half blood, or had but one parent an Athe- 
nian, were to perform their exerciſes, becauſe Hercules, to whom it was 
$ conſecrated, was under ſome illegitimacy, and was not one of the im- 
mortal gods, but had a mortal woman for his mother: And therefore 
Themiſtocles being but of the half blood, perſuaded divers of the young 


It was 


But there was 


noblemen to accompany him to anoint and exerciſe themſelves at Cyno- 


8 farges ; in doing which, he ſeemed with ſome ingenuity to take away 
the diſtinction between the truly noble and the ſtranger; and between 
thoſe of the whole, and thoſe of the half blood of Athens (c). There 
vas alſo a court of judicature in this place, wherein cauſes about ille- 
Jgitimacy were heard, and examination made concerning perſons that 
lay under a ſuſpicion of having falſely inſerted their names among the 
true born Athenians (4). 8 
ſect of philoſophers called Kn, Cymce, from the name of the place (e), 


In this Gymnaſium, Antiſthenes inſtituted a 


as ſome are of opinion. FF 2 
All theatres were dedicated to Bacchus and Venus (F), the deities of 
ſports and pleaſure ; to the former of which they are ſaid to owe their 


original (), and therefore plays ated in them were called Ayvoraxe,, 


and the artificers that laboured in the building of them Atyvouaret TS, 
as belonging to Avwvver;, or Bacchus, _ +” | TE 


The moſt ancient theatres were temporary, being compoſed of no- 


: thing but boards placed gradually above each other, for the conve- 


nience of ſpectators, and therefore they were called Izga ). But 


| theſe ſlight buildings had well nigh proved fatal to the common- 


wealth, for almoſt the whole city, as well the magiſtracy and nobility, 
as thoſe of inferior ranks, being aſſembled, as their manner was, to 
hear Pratinas act a tragedy; the theatre, too weak to ſupport the 
vaſt weight of thronging multitudes, on a ſudden tumbled down, and _ 
Vol. J. e | | | 7 | wanted 
(2) Baſil. Mag. Lib. de legend. Gentil. libris> (5) Heſych. aliique innumeri. 
(e) Plut. Themiſtocle. (4) Nonnus Monachus in Collect. Hiſt. (e) Diog. Laert. 
Antiſthene. (J) Lactant. Lib. VI,  (g) Polydor. Virg. Lib. III. Cap. XIII. 
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behind the caven, whither they retired for ſhelter f in rainy weather. 
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wanted not much of burying them in its ruins (i). This narrow eſcape 
made them more cautious, and was the occaſion of erecting a theatre 
of ſtone, for their better ſecurity. And from this time the Athenians, 
whoſe example the reſt of the Grecians followed not long after, ere. 
ed fixed and durable theatres of ſtone, commonly of marble, which by 
degrees were increaſed to that magnitude, that they a almoſt 
all other buildings in Greece. 

The figure of theatres was ſemicircular, though they were not exad 
ſemicircles, but contained the bigger half of the circle, and therefore 
amphitheatres, which were made in the ſame figure, as if two theatre; 
ſhould be joined together, were not nicely orbicular, but oval, They 
conſiſted of two parts, Ex. Scena, and Ke, Cavea, Scena was a 
partition aſſigned for the actors, reaching quite croſs the theatre, which 
at the firſt, agreeably to the ancient ſimplicity, was dreſt with boughs 
and leaves, but in more expenſive ages was adorned with rich and 
coſtly hangings, to hide the management of machines, and other ac. 


tions of the players, from the ſpeQators. It was either ſo framed ax 


that it might be turned round, and then it was called Verſatilis, or 


drawn up, and then it was Ductilis, and this way is uſually practiſed 


in our theatres, in changing the proſpect. It had three principal 
gates, one upon the right hand, another upon the left, by which were 
preſented meaner and ſmaller edifices:; ; and a third in the middle, by 


which more magnificent ſtructures, as temples of the gods, or palace 


of kings, were brought in view; and on each fide of the gate was a 
leſſer entrance, through which the perſons, either of gods or men, were 


Introduced by various machines and inſtruments, the names whereof 


you may find explained in Julius Pollux (). The whole ſcene was 


: divided into ſeveral parts, the moſt remarkable whereof are theſe : 


Beovr&oy, a place underneath the floor, wherein were kept brazen 


veſſels, full of ſtones and other materials, with which they imitated 
the noiſe of thunder. 


ETxjve), a place upon the os of the 590 in which all the ma- 


chines, whereby ey e the various figures and proſpects, were 
moved. | 


Tizguoziniy, the tiring-room, a place behind the ſcenes wherels the 


actors drefſed and adorned themſelves. 


Igocxiner, the tage, a place before the ſcenes; in which the olayen 
ated. And Oise was that part in which the chorus uſed to dance 
and ing, in the middle of which was placed the pulpit, in 8 
Aoyeov, Or Ovpeian. 

Tronxirio, a partition under the delete appointed for the kk 

The Kohle, or Cavea, was appointed for the ſpeQators, and conſiſted 


ok three parts, placed in equal degrees one above another; the loweſt 


of which belonged to perſons of quality and magiſtrates ; the middle 


to the commonalty z the uppermoſt to the women. 


And becauſe theatres were open at the top. they a porticos 


Athens 


_ bas ? 8 * N : > 
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(7) Suidas in nahes. (i) . IV. Cap. XIX; 
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ſcape | 

8 Athens had three Harbours for Ships. © | 
ns | | 7 ; | 

rec. 1. Hesgęaitbs, Piræeus, which belonged to the tribe of Hippothoontis, 


ch by and was thirty-five or forty ſtadia diſtant from the city, before the build- 
Imoſt ings of the long walls, which have been already mentioned. From 
| which time the Athenians, by the direction of Themiſtocles, made this 
exad their chief harbour. It contained three ogz0;, or docks; the firſt called 
efore KAibagos, from an hero of that name. The ſecond Age. from 
atres Apęodirn, or Venus, who had there two temples, one of which was con- 
They ſecrated by Themiſtocles, the other by Conon. The third Zia, from 


bread corn, which is called by the Grecians d. There were likewiſe 


rhich in this harbour five porticos, which being joined together, compoſed one 
ughs very large portico, which Was on that account commonly termed 
and Manga god. The Piræeus had farther two Forums, one near the long 
r ac- portico, and the ſea: the other farther diſtant from the ſea; and for that 
2d as reaſon chiefly frequented by thoſe who lived neareſt the city. One 
8, Or of theſe ſeems to have been called ITTeIzwao, from the architect Hip- 


tiled podamus, who built the long wall, whereby this harbour was joined 


cipal to the city. Here was a moſt celebrated mart, to which merchants 


reſorted from almoſt every part of Greece. Whence came the prover- 


„ by bial ſaying, Toy Ilergasics Shin fel views, ther ende e d 0 
laces do not come from Piræeus. This harbour, though once very populous 
28 2 and well inhabited, was reduced to a very few houſes in the time of 
were Strabo, who flouriſhed under the emperors Auguſtus and Tiberius ; hav- 


reof ing been burnt by Sylla in the Mithridatic war. 


Was 2. Mevvxia, Munychia, which was a promontory not far diſtant from 
Pirzeus, extended not unlike to a peninſula, and well fortified both by 

azen nature, and afterwards, at the inſtance of Thraſybulus, by art. The 

ated name was derived from one Munychus, who dedicated in this place a 


| temple to Diana firnamed Mvxia, which yet others report to have 


ma- been founded by Embarus. 


was diſtant from the city thirty-five ſtadia, according to Thucydides; 
but in Pauſanias's account (4) only twenty. This was the moſt ancient 


{ail for Crete ; and afterwards Meneſtheus for Troy. 


%% « * As: es 
Of the Citizens, Tribes, Sc. of Athent. 


— number of citizens in Cecrops's time, I have already ſaid was twenty 
fog VVV thouſand 


(0 Arcadicis. p. 471. Edit. Hanov. V 


. 


of the three harbours: And from hence Theſeus is reported to have ſet 


3. Ohne, Phalerum, which belonged to the tribe Antiochis, and 


THE inhabitants of Attica were of three ſorts, 1. Herr, or 
freemen. 2. Méreme or ſojourners. 3. Ad, or ſervants. 
The citizens ſurpaſſed the others in dignity and power, as having 
the government in their hands, but were far exceeded by the ſlaves 
in number, many flaves being often ſubject to one citizen. The 
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tarch (n); ; and when Demetrius the Phalerean was their governor, the 


to be enrolled amongſt the free citizens. 


_ privilege was accounted a very great favour, and granted to none but 


| Tome notable piece of A nes for the commonwealth. Nor was it 
without much difficulty to be obtained even by them; Menon the Phar. 
ſalian, who had ſent the Athenians a ſupply of two kvadred horſe, in 
the war againſt Eon near Amphipolis, defired it, and was rejected. And 
Perdiccas, king of Macedonia, after having aſſiſled them againſt the 
| Perſians, could obtain no more than a bare «riaue or immunity from 
tribute paid by them that ſojourned amongſt them, but no right of 
ſuffrage, or other privileges common to the free men. 


| former, were enrolled amongſt the citizens; ſuch were Hippocrates the 
phyſician, Euryſaces the ſon of Ajax, with. many others, beſide the 
whole city of the Platæans, to which they granted freedom, for their 
ſignal ſervices in the Perſian war. But by theſe grants, though the 
number of the citizens may be ſaid to have been increaſed, yet nothing 
vas added to the number of inhabitants, which remained {ill the ſame, 
becauſe the perſons thus admitted, ſeldom made uſe of their privilege, 
and ſued for it rather as a title of ne, than with a haves, to be 
any ways eee * it. | 
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thouſand ; 3 in Pericles's there were not ſo many, as appears from Py. 


exceeded their firſt number under Cecrops only by one thouſand ; ; at the 
ſame time foreigners were ten thouſand, and the ſlaves four hundred 
thouſand, as appears from a poll inſtituted at the command of Deme. 
trius, and mentioned in Athenæus (u). 

Whence it is evident, that the increaſe of the Athenians themſelves 
was very inconſiderable, but thoſe growing numbers of inhabitantz, 
that ſwelled the city to that bigneſs, to which it was extended in after- 
ages, were either of ſlaves, or ſtrangers, who, for the advantage of 
ſtudy, or trade, or for other conveniencies, ſettled themlelyes at Athens; 
and of theſe two ſorts, in the time of Cecrops, it is probable chere 
were few or none, becauſe, through the ſcarcity of men in his new 
formed government, for the encouragement of foreigners to ſettle. 
there, he was forced to allow them the ſame privileges that were 
enjoyed by the natives. And there is a very ancient law mentioned 
by the ſcholiaſt of Ariſtophanes (o), whereby all foreigners, who in- 
tended to live at Athens, were obliged, after a ſhort Bay's in that city, 


And for ſeveral ages after, it was no difficult matter to REED the 
freedom of the city; but when the Athenian power grew great, and 
their glorious actions rendered them famous through all Greece, this 


men of the greateſt birth, or reputation, or ſuch as had performed 


And after Mardonius and the Perſians were defeated at Plater, i it way 
decreed by an expreſs law, that none but men eminent for merit ſhould 
be admitted into the number of citizens (). 
But this peremptory ſtiffneſs, which ſucceſs and victory had put 
into them, did not always make them ſo obſtinate, nor hinder, but 
that many worthies, though neither equal in birth, or fortune, to the 


This 


end (a) eres I v. (+) Ranis, (% Ander Orationis in Newrm 
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Of the Civil Government of Athens; e 
This privilege could not not be conferred by any beſides the popular 
aſſembly, whence the citizens thus admitted were called Angoromrol, 
in oppoſition to the freebory, Neither was the firſt gift of the people 
to take effect, unleſs they thought fit to ratify it in a ſecond aſſembly. 
wherein ſix thouſand citizens were required to be preſent. And, for 
fear the authority or intereſt of any perſon ſhould ſway them to com- 
ply with ſach requeſts againſt their inclinations, they gave their votes 
privately, by caſting little ſtones into urns, placed on purpoſe in their 
aſſemblies by the Pyrtanes, who were allo obliged to provide a ſufficient 
number of ſtones for the ſuffragants; nay farther, till all had done 
voting, the ſtrangers that petitioned for freedom were not permitted to 
come into the place of the aſſembly. And after all this, if any one 
appeared to be undeſerving of the honour they had conferred upon him, 
an appeal might be made to a certain court, which had power to in- 
quire into the lives and conditions of theſe perſons, and deprive ſuch 
as they found unworthy, by recalling the freedom which had been 
granted through the ignorance and inconfideration of the multitude z 
and this diſgrace befel Pytholaus the Theffahan, and Apellonides the 
Olynthian (q). It was further provided by Solon, that none ſhould 
live at Athens as free citizens, except ſuch as were baniſhed from their 
| own country, or voluntarily came to reſide at Athens with their whole 
families; whereby he, no doubt, intended to prevent all ſuch from en- 
joying the privileges of Athens, who had greater alliances and intereſts 
in other places (7). | Tu e 1 
The manner of admiſſion was, by declaring that ſuch an one was in- 
corporated amongſt the denizons of Athens, and inveſted with all the 
honours, privileges, and immunities belonging to them ; and had a 
right to partake of, and aſſiſt at the performance of all their holy 
rites and myſteries, except ſuch as were appropriated to certain noble 
families, ſuch as were the Eumolpide, Ceryces, Cynidæ, which had cer- 
tain prieſthoods, and holy offices peculiar to themſelves : Or (as others 
are of opinion) they were excluded from all the offices of priefthood 


was of whatever denomination : Which is the more probable, becauſe the 
»uld freeborn Athenians were themſelves excluded from thoſe offices which 
were appropriated to the ſacred families. Except alſo the offices of the 
put nine archons, which none but freeborn Athenians were allowed to exe. 
but eute ; that neither the religion nor the management of public affairs 
the might be intruſted in foreign hands. Vet this extended not to the 
the children of citizens thus adopted, who were allowed all the privileges 
the of natives. Laſtly, they were admitted into a certain tribe, and hun- 
heir dred, and ſo the ceremony ended (s). e ES yh 
the Freeborn Athenians were thoſe that had both or one of their parents - 
ning an Athenian. Ariſtotle tells us, that, in ſeveral commonwealths, at 
me, the firſt, thoſe were accounted free that were born of a free woman; 
ege, but when the number of inhabitants increaſed, ſuch only were efleem- 
> be ed free as were deſcended from parents that were both free (7). And 
74 ſo it came to paſs in Athens, where it was decreed by Solon, that none 
This e e e l begotten 
. (2) Demoſth. Orat. in Neæram. (r) Plut. Sol. (s) Demoſth. Orat. in Nezram. 


a (#) Ariſtotel. Polit. Lib. III. Cap. v. 


W 
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46 Of the Civil Government of Athens, 
begotten out of lawful marriage, which could then be celebrated only 


between free citizens, ſhould have right to inherit their father's eiae 
This appears from rhe following words of Ariſtophanes. 


Eew d 55 2. Toy Ted dvi cel vdo 
N Us FX pan erveu dνeꝭði (u). 


But this law was afterwards abrogated by the tacit conſent of the com. 
monwealth, till the time of Pericles, who, when he flouriſhed in the 


ſtate, and had ſons lawfully begotten, propoſed a law, that thoſe only 
ſhould be reputed true citizens of Athens, who were born of parent; 
that were both Athenians ; and having prevailed with the people to 
give their conſent to it, little leſs than five thouſand were deprived of 
their freedom, and ſold for ſlaves ; and thoſe who, enduring the tet, 


remained in the government, and paſt muſter for true born Athenians, 


were found in the poll to be fourteen thouſand and forty perſons in 
number. But Pericles himſelf afterwards, having loſt all his legiti. 


mate ſons, ſo far perſuaded the Athenians, that they cancelled the law, 


and granted that he ſhould enrol his baſtard ſons in the regiſter of his 


own ward, by his paternal name; thinking that, by theſe loſſes, he 


had been ſufficiently puniſhed for his former arrogance z and therefore, 
being of opinion that he had been ſhrewdly handled by divine venge- 
ance, of which he had run ſo ſevere a gantlope, and that his requeſt 


. was ſuch as became a man to alk, and men to grant. Thus Ply. 
tarch (w). But this law was again repealed by Ariſtophon the orator, 
alter the expulſion of the thirty tyrants, Euclides being archon; at 
which time the ancient law was revived, That all whoſe mothers were 
nut eurzens ſhould be nothi, illegitimate ( 1). For legitimate children are 
thoſe who are born of lawful wives, who muſt be free Citizens, Others 
being only reputed concubines. And thus the grammarians commonly 
explain nothos, Nodes 0 is Zivns, M raraux dog, Nothus, a baſtard is ene 
| born of a ſtranger or an barlot. But neos, @ legitimate Jon, is interpret- 
ed by the ſame perſons, « is yuraes dcs & yapilng, &; be voutaay yolwn, 
one born F a citizen and a wife, or one born in lawful matrimony ( Jy). 


And thoſe that were only of the half blood, when they were in- 
veſted with freedom, were always reputed inferior, and leſs honour- 


able than thoſe that were of the whole; and ſeveral marks and cu- 
ſtoms they had to diſtinguith them from the others, as particularly, 


that thoſe who had but one parent, an Athenian, were not allowed to 
exerciſe themſelves in any of the Gymnaſia, that were frequented by 


_ thoſe who had both; but only at the Cynoſarges, a place without the 
city; and that this was eflcemed a mark of diſgrace, is evident from 
tbe practice of Themiſtocles, who was but of the half blood of Athens, 


and to take away, or at leaſt, leſſen this diſtinction, uſed to engage 


the noble Athenians to go and perform their exerciſes with him (2). - 
In the ſame place there was a court of judicature, where perſons ſuſ- 

2 of h anten inſinuated themſelves into the = 
ang 


—_— 
— — 


(2) Avibus, P. 602. edit. Amſtelod. (w) In Pericle. 
oropronpuarwr, Lib. III. 


( ) Plutarch. in Themiſtocle. 


( 90 8 Looping 


( y)' Homeri Scholiaſtes i in Had, V. Tiny Pe Lib, . * 


ite, 


* * 
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and privileges of citizens were arraigned. This was reputed a very 
great offence; inſomuch that whoever had den 73s E545 (fo this action 
was termed) preferred "againſt him, was immediately made a cloſe pri- 
ſoner, and put in chains, before he could be brought before the judges (a). 
Neither was it a ſufficient vindication to have been once acquitted by 
his proper judges. But it was cuſtomary to bring the cauſe to a ſecond 
hearing before the Theſmothetæ, if there was any juſt cauſe to ſuſpeR, 
that he had been too favourably treated, i | 

And in order to clear the city of pretended and falſe members, it 
was decreed in the ſecond year of the ninetieth Olympiad, Archias be- 
ing then archon, that a ſtrict inquiſition ſhould be made into cauſes of 


| this nature by men of the ſame borough with the criminal. This in- 


uifition was termed Awmy@:o, and performed in the following me- 
thod (5). When any perſon was accuſed, the Anjzzgyos. or prefect of 
the borough (Ai), to whoſe cuſtody was committed the M 
yeuuunreon, or public regifler of the citizens, convened together the mem- 


bers of his borough (dra). Then the names of all the citizens 


of that borough being recited out of the regiſter, the criminal was o- 
bliged to ſignify the particular $gageia or ward, whereof he pretended 
himſelf a member, and to prove his right of ſucceſſion by ſufficient wit. 
neſſes. Or, in caſe he claimed his freedom from the gift of the people, 
and not by inheritance, the public decree of the popular affembly, 
whereby his privilege had been conferred, was to be produced. Then 
the 91coras, having firſt taken an oath to determine according to the 
rules of juſtice, and maturely deliberated upon the evidence, privately 
gave their opinions; in doing which, they commonly ufed leaves or 
beans. If the white beans were found ſuperior in number, the priſonex 
was acquitted ; but if the black appeared to be molt numerous, then he 
was deprived of his freedom, and after that called &ro/nÞ:7wives, as the 
action of condemning him was termed &T«&y$ (c). And this verdict 
was to be given in before ſun-ſet ; the conſequence whereof was this, 
that the perſon deprived of his freedom ſhould be reckoned amongſt the 
M:Toxz%%, /ojourners, But if he would not acquieſce in the determination 
of his own borough, an appeal was granted to the Theſmothetæ, who 
having aſſigned proper judges to hear his appeal, he was either reſtored 
to his family, or, if the former ſentence appeared to be juſt and well 


| grounded, he was ſold for a flave. 


Farther, to prevent all frauds and contentions of this nature, all 
fathers were obliged to enrol their ſons in the regiſter of their par- 
ticular Ogalgiæ, termed rower yeaupareion, At which time they made 
oath, that every ſon ſo regiſtered was either born to them in lawful 
matrimony, or lawfully adopted (4). Notwithſtanding which, the 
P2«ropis, or members of that ward, had the liberty of rejecting any per- 
ſon, againſt whom ſufficient evidence appeared, concerning which 
they voted by private ſuffrages (e). Yet if any perſon was unjuſtly 
e . | „ N | rejected 


9 


(%) Demoſthenes & Ulpianus in Timocrat. (6) Harpocration. Olympiad. de- 
ſeriptor anonymus (e) Demoſthenes in Eubul Pollux. Lib. VIII. Heſych. Suidas. 
(4) Ixus de Apollodori hæred. (“) Demoſthenes in Macart. pts, 587 ba 


48 / the Civil Government of Athens, 
rejected by the men of his own ward, he was allowed to appeal to the 
magiſtrates (H. by whom, if he was declared to be lawfully born or 
adopted, he was then regiſtered by his own and his father's name, in this 
form, ®gdovanrcs Aroraudages, Thraſyllus the ſon of Apollodorus (g). The 
adopted ſons were regiſtered upon the feſtival Thargelia, in the month 
'Thragelion ; the natural upon the third day of the feſtival Apaturia, 
called Kvugewres, in the month Pyanepſion. At what age children were 
thus regiſtered, is not agreed. Some are of opinion, that at every re. 
turn of the Apaturia, it was cuſtomary to regiſter all the children who 
had been born that year (5). Others affirm, that they were commonly 
three or four years old, before they were regiſtered (2). Cnemon in 
Heliodorus (E) is enrolled after he has learned the letters of the alpha. 
bet; and the chorus in the Kanz of Ariſtophanes (J) reflects upon Ar. 
chedemus as not having been admitted into the number of the @geroyz, 
till he was in: ſeven years old. £4 
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Whereby they ſeem to intimate, that he had fraudulently. inſinuated 
1 himſelf into the number of the citizens, it being uſual for thoſe who 
were freeborn to be regiſtered before that age, as we are there informed 
by the Greek Scholiaſt; though the time of doing it appears, from the 
forementioned inſtances, to have been unfixed and arbitrary. 
There were two other ſeaſons when young Athenians were enrolled 
* in a public regiſter, which being by ſome learned men confounded with 
3 the time of regiſtering already mentioned, may not unfitly be explained 
I in this place. The ſecond time, therefore, wherein they were (as we 
are expreſsly told by Julius () Pollux), they were admitted into the 
number of the E@y24. And this regiſtering ſeems to have been miſtaken 
0 | for the former, becauſe both were done on the ſame day, viz. the third 
t day of the feſtival Apaturia, which, as ſome think, was called Keewry, 
15 and T8 eigen Thy xopny, becauſe they who were enrolled amongſt the E. 
1. | phebi uſed then to /have their hair, which it was cuſtomary to conſe. 
crate to ſome of the gods; which ceremony was never performed till a 
1 long time after the age, at which they were admitted amongſt the ga- 
. reges; and therefore muſt belong to the other time of regiſtering. 
he third time of regiſtering young Athenians was before the feſti- 

i pal of Panathenza (n), when thoſe who were twenty years old were in- 
1 troduced at a public meeting of the Jnworas, men of the ſame (uss) 
=: borough, and entered in a regiſter, called antiagxixoy yearuperaor, where. 
in the names of all perſons of that borough, who were of age to 
| ſucceed in the ge, or inheritance of their fathers, were entered ( 2 


1 1 * * : 


n 


(F) Idem in Neæram. (g) Iſzus Orat. eitat. (5 Etymologici Magni Auctor V. 

Aralsia. (5, Proclus in Platonis Timæum. (4) Lib. fl. (J) Act l. Scen VII. 

P. 231. Edit. Aurel. Allobrog. () Lib. VIII. Cap. 1X. (=) Demoſth. in Leo- 
charem. (o) Pollux loco citato. . e 
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© Of the Obuil Gournment of Athom., 08 
This was termed, d IJges iyſes@rI us, to be regiſtered amongſt the men: 


the perſons thus enrolled, being henceforwards their own maſters, and 
free from the government of their guardians. . 

After Cecrops had ſettled a form of governmen t the Athe 
nians, for the-better adminiſtration of Juſtice, and the reyention of de- 
ceit and over-reaching one another in commerce, he divided them into 
four 0va#}, or tribes; each tribe he ſubdivided into three parts, called 
Teirris, ENG, or Orgie; and each of theſe into thirty Tn, or Families, 
which, becauſe they conſiſted of thirty men, were called Tera ds 3 and 
they that were members of theſe, were called Owoydaweroe, and, Pires, 
not from any relation to one another, but only becauſe they lived in the 
ſame borough, and were educated together, and Joined in one body or 
ſociety ; the fame perſons were called Ogyss, becauſe they participat- 
ed of the ſame ſacrifices, and worſhipped the ſame gods together, from 

Oeſis, which, though it properly fignities only the myſteries of Bacchus, 
yet is often taken for the ceremonies uſed in the worſhip, of any other 


deity (). 


The names of the tribes were theſe, 1. Kwwgox%;, from Cecrops ; for it 
was uſual with the ancients, out of an earneſt deſire of continuing their 


country, hog 
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ent amongſt the Arhe- 
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herein contradicted by others, as we find in Plutarch, who bach like 


4 ſoldiers were called Oraira: ; the craftſmen, Eey#ras z and of che re. 
„ maining three, the farmers, race the Len e and en Av. 


concern of moment, altered the number of the tribes, increaſing them 
= heroes, all born in Attica, except Ajax, the ſon of Telamon, to'whom 
he gave a place amongſt the reſt, as being a neighbour, friend, and 


companion in the wars (w); for as Homer reports, e forces » were 
er to e of Meueſtheus, the Athenian . * 


And 1 . * when the YT a TEE both 


_ controverſy, theſe lines of Homer being produced by Solon, did the 
Athenzans a conſiderable e — * much to firengthen 


„ 


. tos. citatis, 
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8 Here, burſe Creuſa, Subs this child by bi birth” 
Claims the juſt priv'lege of Erechtheus? tins,” | 
Take him to Athens, and proclaim him king 7% 
Por he hath juſt pretenſions to the crown ; | 
is blooming courage is a previous fign, 
With how much proweſs, policy, and art, 
"Greece's dominions he will ſway ; the 
Shall bleſs him with four ſons, by whom in tribes 
High ſeated Athens ſhall divided be. a 

And bear her ſev'ral names deriv'd from them. * 4 


100 Herodotus (9 18d Peltor ure of the: Ame ophaion; Aides thiy 


wiſe made ſome alteration in the names: his words are theſe, Some 
« affirm that the tribes did not take their names from the ſons of Ton, 
« but from the different ſorts of occupations'which they followed; the 


Ke (1). * 
After wards, when the number of inliabitaute was increaſed, Clithenes 
having firſt adviſed with Apollo's oracle, as it was uſual to do in every 


from four to ten, and gave them new names, taken from certain ancient 


* Alas y; * rebate; 64% Jenas dass 58 arg, 12 5 7700888 
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- Twelve ſhips from Salamis ſtout Ajax brought, 0 — 1 
And rank'd his men, where the LICL WP. i 

A | | | Creech, 


made pretenſions to Salamis, and choſe the Spartans to decide the 


0 their 
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65 Lib. v. „ ab LxVI. * (a Plutarch Solone. () Herodot · & Pollur, 


Of . the Civil Government of Athens. WW 
their title to that- iſland. To return, theſe heroes, from the names 
they gave to the tribes, were called indryue, and honoured with ſtatues 
erected near the ſenate houſe: Their names, 'as recorded by Pauſanias, 
are theſe, Erechtheus, Cecrops, ZEgeus, Pandion, Acamas, Antiochus, 
Leo, Oeneus, Hippothoon, Ajax. And the names of the tribes are 
theſe, Eerxbnis, K $2 Alynls, Hasdiorls, Arateœills, | Afhexis, Ate il ig, O- 
it, e, . IR hn I Oe eos 
Afterwards, when Antigonus and Demetrius freed the Athenians from 
the Macedonian flavery,' they augmented their tribes, adding two to 
| their former number, which in honour of their deliverers, they called 
from their names, Ajl»yoris, and Anglewds. (&). But the gratitude of the 
Athenians being no longer lived, than the good fortune and ſugceſſes of 
thoſe two princes, the tribes ſoon. changed their firſt names, for thoſe of 
Aras and Iren,, the former of which was derived from Attalus, 
king of Pergamus ; the latter, from Ptolemee, king of Egypt, from both 
of which the Athenians had received ſignal favours ()). 
This was the conſtant number of the Athenian tribes, which laſted 
as long as the city maintained its liberty and form of government. 


| Each of theſe was at the firſt divided into ſeveral parts, which have 


been already mentioned. And the better to maintain a mutual corre- 


ſpondence, and for the promotion of good fellowſhip, and kindneſs a- 


mongſt them, they had public feaſts, firſt inſtituted: by Solon, where 


they all met together, and made merry (2). Theſe meetings were 


named from the perſons affembled at them; if the whole tribe came to- 


gether, then they called it Sdwvor Pvailarey ; if only one Saria, then it 


was deve Pearguer, or of 2 Nes, it was 977ver 


| Theſe Ade were little boroughs in Attica; ſeveral of which belong- 


ed to every tribe, and though they were reckoned together in the bu- 
fineſs of the commonwealth, yet had ſeparate habitations, diſtinct rites 
and ceremonies in the performance of holy worſhip ; nay, and different 


gods too, for each of them adored [peculiar deities, and yet all;unani- 
mouſly agreed in worſhipping Minerva, who was the tutelar goddeſs of 
the whole country, whereas, the other deities had only certain parts aſ- 
ſigned them, and in thoſe they wete inferior to Minerva, the ſupreme _ 


governeſs. And this difference in- religion was very ancient, being of 
no leſs duration than the commonwealth itſelf; for when Theſeus had 


prevailed upon them to leave their country ſeats, and unite themſelves 
in one city, they thought it would be impious and unpardonable to 


deſert the gods of their anceſtors, and therefore judged it agreeable to 
the reſpect due from them to their tutelar deities, to pay them the 


fame honours, and frequent the ſame places of worſhip they had for- 


merly done (a). 


The greateſt uſe of theſe A, was in their forms of law ad Wy 


tracts, whereby ſdfficient proviſion was made againſt all fraud, deee t, 


and miſtakes. Hence, we read of ſuch punctual clauſes in their writs, 
ſon of N. of the tribe of /Eantus, of the borough of 


as theſe, N. the 
Rhamnus, &c, 
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(*) Plutarch. Demetrio. (5) Stephan. V. Achs, & BiwiniJng. 
Dip. Lib. XV. (s) Livia Pauſan - Attieis. 
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The number of them was an hundred and ſeyenty-fout (3), fome of 
which having the ſame names, were diſtinguiſhed by their ſituation, be. 
ing called x«0vgd, and inignde, upper and lower. All of them were 
divided into greater and yp 8 ei, or leſs, were theſe (e), Ali. 
muſians, Zoſter, Proſpaltians, A ns, Cephale, Praſieis, Lampreis 


Rhanus. The reſt were . and I's not WAH, be thus divide 
according to is tribes. 
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THE ſecond ſort of the Fu 8 Andie were all —— 

y which word were ſignified perſons that came from a foreign 
4 and ſettled in Attica. being admitted by the council of Areo- 
pagus, and entered into a public regiſter·( 4). They differed from the 


Nea/rai, or citizens, becauſe they were not free citizens of Athens, but 


either came from another city themſelves, or were deſcended from ſuch 


lodgings only for a ſhort time, whereas the Miroxo: had fixed l eee 

ew ume e reſided upon the ee whither 7. had AP 

themlelves. 

They were permitted to dwell in the city y. \ wink: Galley their own. 

buſineſs without diſturbance, but could not be intruſted with any pub- 

lic office, give their votes in the aſſemblies, or have any ſhare in the 

government; being obliged to fit ſtill, as ſpectators in a theatre, with- 

out intermeddling, or any way concerning themſelves with ſtate affaire, 
and patiently ſubmit to the decrees enacted by the citizens; and obſer ve 

all the laws and cuſtoms of the country. And therefore Ariſtophanes 

in Suidas compares them to cha,” as ch an WR e N. and; n 

part of the commonwealth. | 


their own names, but were obliged to chooſe aut of the citizens one, - 
to whols g care wag 1 they would. comrait | thermal age and whole 


ud 


. IO 333 3 TY (fv : | | 
* . 0 8 34 x . : DA. * 
(4) 7 0th" VAR i” "NS 


as did ; and from the | Zoe, or ſtrangers, becauſe they took up their 


T's me Meroizus & Zxuge rd acd of no FER 2 8 

The ſojurners (if I may ſpeak my wind) 545,76: NTT 

Are, as it were, the city's chaff and ſcum. 0 ee 
They were not allowed to act any thing, or m any. buligels.d in 


duty it was to defend them from all violence and epa This ; iz 
intimated in Terence's Eunuchus, where Thais puts herſelf into bh 


IF. be taken from nr aged we or EY as e as whey 


_ 
* 
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hands of Phædria's family. 


of en. Tum autem Phædriæ, 


Neo fratri, gaudeo amorem efſe omnem in Runguillo, una of domus. | 
Thats patri ſe — in clientelam & idem 
 Nobts dedit ſe— (c) 


My brother's good 1 ede in his amour 
.  Doth glad my ſoul, for Thais now's his own, 
Since the protection of herſelf ſhe leaves 


To my old father's care and management. 3 . 
The 3 to whom they committed themſelves, was called ngen B 
and was allowed to demand ſeveral ſervices of them, in which if they bear 

Failed, or if they neglected to chooſe a patron, an action was con. tit»! 
menced againſt them before the Polemarchus, called Argecuris de ofen 

whereupon their goods were conſiſeated. nali: 

In conſideration of the privileges allowed. them, the commonwealth gleẽ 
required them to perform ſeveral duties; for inſtance, in the Panathenæa, by a 

a feſtival celebrated in honour of Minervs, the men were obliged to impc 
carry certain veſſels called Lada, whereby are meant not /pades, 1; free! 
Meurſius and the tranſlator of Harpocration have explained this word, the 

but naviculæ little ſhips, which were ſigns of their foreign extrac. a) 

tion, which few have hitherto rightly underſtood. Hence they were half 

termed oxz@4; or oxePnPoge;, by the ancient writers of comedy. The ATi 
women carried v9gizs, veſſels of water, or cmi, umbrellas, to defend hat 
| the free women from the weather, and are thence named 59geP9gpos, and nro 
 oxaudnfÞiges. This laſt cuſtom was begun after Xerxes and the Perſian Perd 
had been driven out of Greece, when the Athenians, becoming inſo- Wea! 

| lent with ſucceſs, ſet a greater value aid the freedom of how city, and 
5 than they had formerly done (F). n te in tl 
Heſides this, the men paid an Ne GG. of Aenne . 0 W 
ö though Heſychius mentioneth ten only, and the women that had no ſons theſe 
were liable to be taxed ſix; but ſuch as had ſons that paid, were ei. 1 
cuſed. This tribute was called Mereixten, and was exacted not only ous 
of thoſe that dwelt in Athens, but of all ſuch as ſettled themſelves in here 

| any town of Attica, as appeaas from the inſtance given us by Lyfius (s) eee 
in Oropus, which was an Athenian town, ſituated upon the -confines WR ©! 
of Baotia. About the time of Xerxes's invaſion upon Greece, The Pein, 
miſtocles having by his eminent ſervice raiſed himſelf to great power hat 
in the commonwealth, prevailed ſo far upon the Athenians, that ſou! 
| they remitted this exaction, and continued the ſojourners in the alle 
| enjoyment of their privileges, without requiring any ſuch acknow- Wi"! 
| ledgment from them (5). How long they enjoyed this immunity, i 
cannot tell, but it is certain they kept it not long, and probably it 15 
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gocles fell into diſgrace. Upon non-payment of this impoſition, the 
delinquent was immediately ſeized by the tax-maſters, and carried 
away to the market ſet apart for that purpoſe (called by Plutarch 
Miroixzor (1), and by Demoſthenes (+) Ilwanriguy rs Meroxis, where they 
were expoſed to ſale by the Ilwayrai, who were officers concerned in the 


public revenues. And this fate had the famous philoſopher Xenocrates 


undergone, had not Lycurgus reſcued him out of the hands of the offi- 
cers. as Plutarch reports (7); Diogenes Laertius (mn) tells us, he was 


actually ſold, becauſe he had not wherewithal to pay the tribute, but 


was redeemed by Demetrius the Phalerean, who becauſe he would not 
violate the laws of the city, nor yet could endure to ſee ſo great and 
uſeful a man reduced to ſo miſerable a condition, reſtored him his li- 
berty, and paid for him what the tax-maſter demanded. 5 
But though theſe men were incapable of having any preferment, or 
bearing any office in the commonwealth, yet they were not wholly deſ- 
titute of encouragement to the practice of virtue, and the undertaking 
of noble actions, and being ſerviceable to the public. For ſuch as ſig- 
nalized themſelves by any notable exploit, were ſeldom paſſed by ne- 


glected, or unrewarded, but were taken into public conſideration, and, 


by a ſpecial edict of the people, honoured with an immunity from all 


impoſitions, taxes, and other duties, except ſuch as were required of the 


freeborn citizens, and therefore they called this honour I cer, and 
the perſons that enjoyed it Icerneis, becauſe they did ie T Tois d gets, 
bay only an equal proportion with the citizens. This was a fort of an 


half freedom, being the ſame with what we ſometimes find called 


Ares, of which I have ſpoken already, and was granted to foreigners 


hat had deſerved well of the public, but not merited enough to be 
nrolled amongſt the true citizens; an inſtance of which we have in 
Perdiccas king of Macedon, and ſometimes in whole cities and common- 


wealths, that had by ſome ſpecial ſervice demonſtrated the kindneſs 


and good affection they bore to Athens; two examples of this we have 


in the Thebans and Olynthians in Theophraſtus, as he is cited by Suidas, 


o whom with Harpocratian and Heſychius we are chiefly obliged for 


heſe accounts. FD | A CO TR 3 

I proceed, in the next place, to ſpeak of the third, and moſt nume- 
ous part of the inhabitants of Attica, I mean the ſervants, of which 
here were two ſorts, the firſt was of thoſe, that through poverty were 
orced to ferve for wages, being otherwiſe free born citizens, but not 
aving any ſuffrage in public affairs, by reaſon of their indigence, it 


deing forbidden at ſome times (for this prohibition was not perpetual), 


hat perſons not having ſuch an eſtate as was mentioned in the law, 


nould have the privilege of giving their voices. Theſe were properly 


alled Ozris, and Nadra (n), and were the molt genteel ſort of ſervants, 


deing only in that Rate during their own pleaſure and neceſſities, and 
laving power either to change their maſters, or (if they became able to 


775 by themſelyes) wholly to releaſe themſelves from ſervitude, _ 


? : , +: : f E c - 
— n * Fw * 8 — = 1 — 


— 


(i) Flaminio. (4) Orat. I. in Ariſtogit. : (1) Loc. cit. ( Renocrate. 


=) Pollux, Lib, III. Cap. VIII. 
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_ encouraged them to marry, that they might increaſe in number) was the 


ter than that of beaſts. | | 


perſons; men being generally very apt to ſuſpect others of the ſame 


| baſing their natures, and extinguiſhing in them (as much as poſſible) all 
toming them to blows and ſtripes, which they thought were very dil. 
and want; and in ſhort, by uſing them almoſt in the ſame manner, nay 
ſometimes worſe than we do brute animals. A ſufficient proof whered 
| (were there no more) we have in the famous Roman Cato, a man cele- 


brated in all ages for his exact obſervance of the niceſt rules of juſtice; 
nor doth it at all invalidate the evidence, that this was done by a Roman, 


grew old and unfit for labour, notwithſtanding they had been very faiths 


labouring for him; for all this, when years came upon them, and 


or let them ſtarve to death in his own family (o). It is true, th 


"cenſor blame-worthy for it, imputing it to a ſavage and unnatu 
ral temper; yet hence appears the miſerable condition of ſlaves 
that were forced to undergo the moſt arbitrary and unjuſt impol 


The ſecond ſort of ſervants, were ſuch as were wholly in the power 
and at the diſpoſal of their Lords, who had as good a title to them, 23 
to their land and eſtates, a conſiderable part of which they were 
eſteemed. They were wholly at their command, to be employed as they 
ſaw convenient, in the worſt and moſt wretched drudgeries; and ty 
be uſed at their diſcretion, pinched, ſtarved, beaten, tormented, and 
that in moſt places, without any appeal to ſuperior power, and puniſhed 
even with death itſelf, And, which yet farther enhanced the mi. 
ſery of their condition, they had no hopes of recovering their free. 
dom themſelves, or procuring it for their poſterity, but were to con. 
tinue in the ſame condition as long as they lived, and all the inheritance 
they could leave their children (for their maſters not only allowed, but 


poſſeſſion of their parents miſeries, and a condition ſcarce any way bet. 


The ancieats were very ſenſible of the hard uſage ſlaves met with; 
and the earneſt deſire of liberty, that reigned in their own breaſts, and 
made them always forward to expole their lives in the defence of 
it, was a ſufficient cauſe to beget in them a jealouſy of the like in other 


paſſions and inclinations, which themſelves have been guilty of. And 
we find them very induſtrious to prevent and ſuppreſs all ſuch motions, 
by keeping the ſlaves at a very great diſtance from them, by no means 
condeſcending (I ſpeak of the generality of them) to converſe familiarly 
with them; by inſtilling into them a mean opinion of themſelves ; de. 


ſparks of generoſity and manhood, by an 1lliberal education, and accul. 


agreeable to ingenuous natures; and ſubduing them with hard labour 


ſince both at Rome, and in Greece, and moſt other civilized countries, 
the uſage of ſlaves ſeems to have been muchwhat the ſame, ſome fey 
alterations excepted, © This Cato (Plutarch tells us), when his ſervants 


ful and ſerviceable to him, and had ſpent their youth and ſtrength in 


their itrength failed them, would not be at the charge of maintaining 
them, but either turned them away, unable to provide for themſelves 


barbarity was not practiſed in all places; and my author thinks the 


tions of the cruelleſt and moſt barbarous tyrants. Now the better v 
7 | 5 3 VV ſhox 
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how you what ſtate they were in, I will give you a taſte of the con- 
{tant behaviour of their maſters towards them in a few inſtances, which 
were not the effects of the. paſſion, pride, or humour of private per- 
ſons, but the common and general practice of the whole country. 

It was accounted an unſufferable piece of impudence, for a ſervant 
to imitate the freemen in any thing, or affect to be like them in their 
dreſs, or any part of their behaviour. In thoſe cities, where they let 
their hair grow long, for a ſervant to have long hair, was an unpardon- 
able offence, inſomuch that the comedian, ſpeaking it proverbially of 
one that does what becomes him not, ſays, | | 


E reste Ora 2205 ay d Execs ( þ): | | 
Then you diſdaining your own ſtate, affect 
To wear long hair as freemen; — | 


3.4 


They had a peculiar form, after which they cut their hair, called Ogi 


ed garo dds, which they laid aſide, if ever fortune was ſo propitious 


as to reſtore them their liberty. And becauſe flaves were generally 
rude and ignorant, therefore x 745 d&vIearodadu; int The Yuxns Teixac, 
was proverbially applied to any dull, ſtupid fellow (q). The freemens 


coats were &uPiydyanu, had two ſleeves; wheteas thoſe of flaves were 


frzoudaunc, had only one fleeve (7). g 
At Athens, it was common to be in love with boys. Socrates and 
Plato's amours are notorious enough, and Solon himſelf was too weak 


to refiſt this paſſion, but thought it neither unlawful, nor ſcandalous, 


but, on the contrary, honourable, and well becoming an ingenious edu- 


cation; therefore he forbade ſlaves the uſe of this pleaſure, * as it were 


« inviting the worthy to practice, when he commanded the unworthy 
« to forbear, ſays Plutarch, (s).” The ſame lawgiver forbade them to 
anoint, or perfume themſelves with ſweet odours, allowing thoſe pieces 


of gentility, only to perſons of better birth and quality. Slaves were 


neither permitted to plead for themſelves, nor to be witneſſes in any 
cauſe, Thus Terence, the ſcene of whoſe action is laid in Athens, 
expreſsly affirms in his Phormio (2). „ - 
Servum hominem cauſam orare leges non finunt, 
Neque leſtimonii dictio oft, e e EY: 
Yet it was cuſtomary to extort confeſſions from them by tortures ; 
which, becauſe they were often ſo violent as to occaſion the death of 


the ſlave, or to diſable him from being ſerviceable to his maſter ; who- 


ever demanded any ſlave for this end (which was called Tgozxav, and 
the action TexAngs), was obliged to give his maſter a ſufficient ſecu- 
rity to anſwer the loſs of his ſlave (a). The ſeveral ways of torturing 


llaves, are briefly compriſed in the following verſes of Ariſtophanes (u). 


A. p 8 22 2 D "I * 2 : * 2 p 7 1 N * 2 * on * K * 4 . - Fo Wb. 


00 Ariſtophan. Avibus. . | (g) Euſtath. II. 4 p. 59. Edit. Baſ. 
(r) Pollux. On. Lib. VII. Cap. XIII. (,) Solone. (t) Act. II. Scen. I. 
(% Demoſthenes Orat. ady, Fantænetum. (w) Ranis. Act. II. Scen. VI. 
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ture had bleſſed with a more happy genius, and a larger ſhare of parts 


evidence, that nobility of foul, and greatneſs of underſtanding are not 
confined to any rank or quality, but that even the meaneſt and moſt 


abject perſons may dive into the moſt hidden ſecrets of nature, and be 
admitted to' the moſt intimate converſe with the muſes. To prove 


(&) the poet, and Epictetus the famous moraliſt, of whoſe poverty and 
ſervile condition, we have mention in this epigram. 


citizens, to call ſlaves by any name that was in uſe amongſt them; 
but if any man was ſo bold, as to give his ſervant the name of a 
perſon of quality, or honour, it was a ſignal affront, Domitian is 


illuſtrious names of Hannibal and Mago; and to come nearer to 
our purpoſe, the Athenians enacted a law, that no man ſhould pre- 


Ariſtogiton, two famous patriots, that- with courage and reſolution 
* the tyranny of Filftratue' 5 ſons . At the ſame place 
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Slaves were not vetmittted. to communicate at the worſhip of "FR 
of the deities, but were accounted unholy and profane ; and thought 
to be offenſive to the gods, and to pollute the worſhip' by their pre. 
ſence ; as, for inſtance, at the worſhip of the Eumenides, or furies at 
Athens; and Hercules at Rome. Of which I ſhall have occaſion to 
ſpeak ſomething more hereafter. 

Their education was quite different From that of freeborn children; 
theſe were inſtructed in all the liberal arts, the others only taught how 
to obey, and drudge in their maſter's buſineſs. And whereas the com- 
mon method was, to win thoſe of ingenuous birth by gentle means 
into a performance of their duty, the manner of tutoring ſlaves was 
the ſame which they uſed to tame wild beaſts, namely, ſtripes, and 
the cruelleſt ſeverity. For all this, there wanted not ſome, whom na. 


than the reſt, and fortune directed to kind and gentle maſters, that by 
their great improvements in learning and wiſdom, were a ſufficient | 


this, we need only mention Æſop, the author of the Fables: Alcman 


D Ex- You, 2 cafuur- Tg, 
| Kea Twiny Iges, 3 Oi AbardToE;. 


The gods to me great favours do diſpenſe, 
Though in bondage, crippled, and in indigence. 1 A. 


They thought i it a preſumption, and a ſort of leflening the, Gnas 


ſaid to have puniſhed Metius Pompoſianus, for calling his flayes by the 
fume to call any of his ſervants by the names of Harmodius and 


there 
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Here was a law, whereby they were prohibited to derive the name 
of their ſlaves from any of the ſolemn games: Whence this queſtion 


is propounded by Athenæus (2); how came it to pals that Nemea the 
minſtrel derived her name from the Nemean Games? For the moſt 
part, as Strabo reports, they were called after the names of their na- 


tive countries, as Avudig, or Töges, if they were born in Lydia or Syria; 


or, by the names which were moſt uſed in thoſe nations, as Manes, 


or Midas in Phrygia; Tibias in Paphlagonia. The moſt common names 


in Athens were Geta and Davus, being taken from the Getes and Daci, 
who, as my author thinks, were formerly. called called Azvos, or Dai (a). 


| They ſeldom conſiſted of above two ſyllables, and therefore Demoſt- 


henes having objected to ZEſchines, that his father was a ſlave, tells him 


| farther. as a proof of what he affirmed, that he had falſified his name, 
| calling him Atrometus, whereas in truth it was Tromes (5). The rea- 


ſon of this ſeefns to have been, that their names being ſhort, might be 
more eaſily and quickly pronounced. Upon the ſame account, Oppian 


z dviſes to give dogs ſhort names. 


en OUURTE THYNUKED TE 

Bai ribei, Jock Tuvra, fon ive glg dxey (b). 

Let hounds which are defign'd for game and ſport, 

Have names impos'd that eaſy be, and ſhort; 
Left at the huntſman's call they trace in vain, 
And run with open cry confus'dly o'er the plain. 


Philoſtepphanus (c). PT 
Hy Eriar@» vr, x} Tei; dc Viy d rg ir. 
Ilagra, * e tulu D νονοο | EET 


| Above all things, eſpecial care was taken that flaves ſhould not wear 
arms, which (ſince their number was almoſt twenty times as great as 
that of the citizens) mg have been dangerous to the public. For 


this reaſon, it was not uſual for them to ſerve in the wars ; and there- 
fore when Virgil ſpeaks of a ſlave's aſſiſting in the war of Troy, he 
tells us, it was contrary to law and cuſtom, Re 


ix unus Helenor, | 

Er Lycus elaph,, quorum primaevus Helenor ; 
Mcunio regi quem ſerva Licymnia furtm 
Suſtulerat, wititiſque ad Trojam miſerat armis (d). 
| Scarce Lycus and Helenor *ſcap'd away 
From the ſad ruins of that diſmal day. 

Againſt th' enacted law for ſlaves, in arme 
Helenor had ſtole off to war's alarms. 


22 — 


(z) Deipnoſoph. Lib. XIII. (e) Strabo, Lib. VII. (5) Orst. wie! Zrofdr. 
0 Somyirm, (4) Zncid, Lib, IX. Ver. DXLV. ee 


Hence it was common for ſlaves, who had recovered their freedom, 
to change their ſervile names for others, which had more ſyllables, 
Thus Stephanus is ſaid, in the epigram, to have changed that name for 
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For he a ſpurious iſſue was brought forth 
By a bond-woman of plebeian worth 


To the Mwzoman king J. A, 


Vet ſometimes we find the ſlaves armed in the defence of their ma. 
ſters and themſelves; but this was never allowed except in caſes of 
moſt extreme danger, when all other means of preſerving the com. 
monwealth were taken away. The firſt time it was practiſed, is ſaid 
to have been when the Perſians under Darius invaded the Athenians, 
and received a total overthrow by them in Marathon (e). The like 
was afterwards put in practice by other commonwealths, but not with. 
out great caution ; Cleomenes, king of Sparta, being ſore preſſed by 
the Macedonians and Acheans, and finding himſelf unable to make head 
againſt them, armed two thouſand of the Helotæ, or Lacedemonian 
| ſlaves, that he might make a fit body to oppole Antigonus's Leucaſpide, 
or white ſhields ; but ventured not to liſt any more of them, though 
Laconia was at that time furniſhed with much greater numbers (J). 
And their prudence in this caſe deſerves commendation, for havin 
exaſperated them ſo much by their hard uſage, they had no reaſon to 
expect any mercy from them, if ever they ſhould get the upper hand. 
And it is very wonderful, that four hundred thouſand men ſhould groan 
under the oppreſſion of twenty or thirty thouſand (for thoſe I have 
told you already were the number of the ſlaves, citizens, and ſojourners 
in Attica), without ever (ſome few times excepted) attempting to aſ- 
ſert their liberty; when it is evident, they wanted not ſtrength to turn 
the ſtate upſide down; neither could they be deſtitute of opportunities, 
_ eſpecially in times of war, ſedition, and tumults, in which the city was 
_ continually embroiled, to accompliſh ſuch a defign. But this muſt be 
aſcribed partly to the watchful eye their maſters and the whole ſtate 
had upon them ; and partly to, that cowardice and degeneracy which 
uſually debaſe the minds of thoſe whom fortune has placed in a ſervile 
condition, however noble and daring they are by nature; for it is a 
true ſaying of Homer, 3 1 . 


— 4 \ $3 - "x RY 1 2 \ : 
 Hyeeov yyne T vefTH5 ATOHNUTHL eUeU0TH Zeug 
0 | Aviges zb T ey e xcr ON Iteceę ane. 
True valour ne'er can animate that mind, 


Whoſe inbred ſeeds by ſlav'ry are confin' d. J. 4 


But neither the care of the ſtate, nor the great power which oppreſ· 


ion has to debaſe mens ſouls, could always keep them in ſubjection; 
but Nature ſometimes would exert itſelf, when either a fair opportu- 
nity invited, or ſome inſufferable oppreſſion compelled them to endea- 
vour the recovery of their liberties, that is, their lives and fortunes 

| Into their own hands. Athenzus reports, that in Attica they once 
| ſeized upon the caſtle of Sunium, and committed ravages throughout 
the country; and at the ſame time made their ſecond inſurrection in 
Sicily ; for in that country they frequently rebelled, but were at laſt 

- Teduced with great ſlaughter, no leſs than a million of them hog 
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killed ( 90. Several other efforts we find made by them in other 
places, to the great danger and almoſt utter ſubverſion of thoſe coun- 
tries. Sometimes in time of war, the ſlaves deſerted to the enemy, the 
doing which they called avropconciy, (hb), which, excepting theft, a crime 
almoſt peculiar to them, was the moſt common offence they committed, 

being in moſt places the only way they had to deliver themſelves ; but, 

if they were taken, they were made to pay dearly for their deſire o 
| freedom, being bound faſt to a wheel, and unmercifully beaten wat 
1 as the comedian tells us, 


- S Ng eirogeo Nd Twgioxoveruiyec, 

Emi TN XM EMLOITOL feαννν,⁴ ). 
If wretched ſlaves haraſs'd and weary'd out, 
Under the thraldom of dire ſervitude, 

Should but anticipate ſweet Freedom's joys, 

And make revolt to their more gentle foes, 

Faſt to a wheel being bound with cords, they” re hit. J. 


The ſame ie was inflited on them for theft, as we learn from | 


Horace (+). 


Non furtum feci, nec ITY * nbi dicat 
Servus, habes pretium, loris non ureris, 410. 


Suppoſe my ſlave ſhould ſay, I neither fly 
Nor fleal : Well, thou Bay ” reward, TR . 3 
Thou art not Jeourg d | Ur. Creech. 


Sometimes they were racked upon the wheel (a cruelty never pradtiſ- | 


ed upon any freeborn perſon), to extort a confeſſion from them, when 
they were ſuſpected to have been acceſſory to any villainous defign, as 
Arillophanes informs us in his firſt comedy, where one ſays to a ſlave, 


Ex Ts rgexã nag 0s o. E N 
Elxeiv & r ING» — 


We ought to rack you with inceſſant pain, ; Cr 
To force you to reveal you rogueries. 8 J. A. 


The common way of correQing them for any offence, was to ſcourge 


them with whips ; whence a villain that had been guilty of any crime 
that deſerved puniſhment was laid ye5s[izy, to fiand in need of, and, as 


it were, itch for a ſcourge. Sometimes to prevent their ſhrinking, „ 
running away, they were tied faſt to a pillar; and therefore Hyperides 
in Pollux ſaith, xD * TS riovos, cherge. For ſo, 1 think, that place 
ought to be read, and not, re. © 18 xiovos, de. ger 0 ), as the vulgar 


editions have it. 


They who were convicted of any notorious offence, were condemned | 
to grind at the mill, a labour 9 toilſome in thoſe days, when 
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they were forced to b-at their grain into meal, being unacquainted with 
the eaſy way of grinding which is uſed amongſt us, and was the inven. 
tion of later ages. And therefore, when they had a mind to expreſz 
the greatneſs of any labour or toil, it was uſual to compare it to pring. 
ing in a mill, Tibi mecum er, Crafſs, in eodem piſtrino vivendum, ſays 
Tully (n), that i is. You and I. Craſſus, muſt undergo the ſame trouble. 
ſome courſe of life. But, beſide the labour they were put to, they were 
beaten with rods, or ſcourges, ſometimes, if their offence was very great, 


tio death, as we learn from Terence, the ſcene of whoſe drama is laid 


in Attica, 
Verberibus cœſum te in T Arinum; Bios, dedam uſque ad necem (n), 
I'll have you flea'd, you villainous cur, to death. J. A4 


Or elſe, as others underſtand this place, they were condemned to that 
puniſhment as long as they lived. 

Theſe mills were called in general Munans 3 j which word, becauſe of 
| the cruelty there exerciſed upon poor ſlaves, Pollux tells us was & 
ed Peer, wniucky, or inauſpicious, and not to be named, and therefore he 
calls it Ze romolixds 01.05. They had ſeveral names from the different 
ſorts of grain that was ground in them, as  Xov0goxomun, or Nerd goon 
AN r, Crete, Zdrreia, or Cre, and Zyreaa, whence comes the word 
Cærgeben, to examine upon the rack, as was uſual in that place (o). 

It was likewiſe cuſtomary to ſtigmatize ſlaves, which was uſually 
done in the forehead, as being moſt viſible ; ſometimes other parts were 
thus uſed, it being cuſtomary, as Galen obſerves (), to puniſh the 
member that had offended : If the ſlave was a glutton, his belly muſt 
ſuffer, if a tell-tale, his tongue muſt be cut out, and ſo- of the reſt, 
The common way of ſtigmatizing was, by burning the member with a 
red-hot iron marked with certain letters, till a fair impreſſion was made, 
and then pouring ink into the furrows, "that the inſcription might be 
the more conſpicuous ; perſons thus uſed were called Z rinaurlas and 
Triyorts, faith Pollux, or Attagz, becauſe that bird was TFOKLACTTWb0, of 

divers colours, as Ariftophanes tells us (q). Fi calls them nferip- 
a (r); and others literati, as Plautus, 8 


— fe hic literatus me ſinat. 


And what the ſame author means by trium erarum homo, no man can 
be ignorant. This puniſhment was ſeldom or never inflicted upon any 
but flaves, and with them it was ſo frequent, that the Samians, when 
they gave a great number of ſlaves their liberty, and admitted them to 
offices in the ſtate, were branded with the infamous name of le, 


Tageion 6 Antes s ToAvyeupprortts, 


The Samian people (fie for ſname) 
For ſtore of letters have great fame, Dr. Bult 


\ 


() De Orat. (a) Andria. 600 Pollux, Lib, IIl. Cap vill. Hef ychius, Suidas 
Ztymolog. () Lib. VI. (7) Avibus. (7 Lib, arb "© u. Me 


” „ 
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gaith Ariſtophanes in Plutarch (s) ; though others, and amongſt them 
Plutarch himſelf, aſſign different reaſons for this appellation (2). This 
was the greateſt-mark of infamy, that could be inflicted on them; and 
therefore Phocylides adviſes to forbear it, even in ſlaves, 

Erhyuare ph s, eroveddit,uy Orga r (). 
Brand not your ſlaves with characters of infamy. 


On the contrary, in Thrace, Herodotus tells us, it was accounted a badge 


of honour, and uſed by none but perſons of credit, nor omitted, but 
| by thoſe of the meaneſt rank (vb). To bey xbert, tet aber., Th 92 AG gun 
roy dt,, To be fligmatized, ſays he, is reputed a mark of quality, to 
| want which ts a diſgrace, The ſame is affirmed by Claudian of the 
| Geloni, who inhabited a part of Scythia (x). - CC 
Membraque qui ferro gaudet pinxilſe Gelonus. 


And ſome relate that the ancient Britons, tenellis infantibus notas, cer- 
taſque figuras animalium ardenti ferro imprimebant : Imprinted upon the 


bodies of their infants the figures of animals, and other marks, with 


hot irons ()). The ſame is likewiſe affirmed by Tertullian (z), who 


reports, that the Britons were diſtinguiſhed by ſuch marks or fligmata, 
in the ſame manner as the Garamantes by their feathers, the Barba- 
rians by their curls, and the Athenians by their graſhoppers. And 


Claudian mentions the ſame cuſtom (a). 
Ferroque notatas 

Perlegit ex/angues Picto moriente figuras. 
But it muſt not be forgotten in this place, that ſlaves were not only 


branded with ſtigmata for a puniſhment of their offences, but (which 
was the common end of theſe marks), to diſtinguiſh them, in caſe they 


ſhould deſert their maſters ; for which purpoſe it was common to brand 
their ſoldiers ; only with this difference, that whereas ſlaves were com- 


| monly ſtigmatized in their forehead, and with the name of ſome peculiar 


character belonging to their maſters, ſoldiers were branded in the hand, 
and with the name or character of their general. After the ſame man- 
ner, it was likewiſe cuſtomary to ſtigmatize the worſhippers and votaries 
of ſome of the gods, Whence Lucian, ſpeaking of the votaries of the 
Syrian goddeſs, affirms, They were all branded with certain marks, ſome 
in the palms of their hands, and others in their necks, Whente it became 


cuſtomary for all the Aſſyrians thus to ſtigmatisie themſelves, And Theo- 
dore is of opinion (6), that the Jews were forbidden to brand them 


ſelves with ſtigmata, becauſe the idolators, by that ceremony, uſed to 
conſecrate themſelves to their falſe deities. The marks uſed on theſe 
occaſions were various. Sometimes they contained the name of the 


god, ſometimes his peculiar enſign (T«g4ouor), ſuch were the thunder- 


bolt of jupiter, the trident of Neptune, the zvy of Bacchus: Whence 
Ptolemy Philopator was by ſome nicknamed Gullus, d 75 Pane xio- 


rs nrg, beoauſe his body was marked wuh the figures of wy 
leaves (c). Or, laſtly, they marked themſelves with ſome myſtical 


Hol. J. 1 number 
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( Pericle, (e) Eraſm. Adag. () V. 212. (wo) Lib. V. () Lib. I. in Rufin, | 


( Luc. de Linda Deſer. Orbis. (z) De veland Virgin. (a) De bello Getic. 
(5) Quzſt, in Livit. XVII}. (e) Etymol. Magni. Auctor. V. T4. | 
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number, whereby the god's name was deſcribed : Thus the fun, who 


was ſignified by the number DCVIII. is ſaid to have been repreſented 
by theſe two numeral letters XH (4). Theſe three ways of ſtigmatiz. 
ing, are all expreſſed by St. John, in the book of Revelation (e); 434 
be cauſeth all, both fall and great, rich and poor, free and bond, to re, 


ceive a mark in their right hand, or in their forebeads: And that no man 


might buy or ſell, ſave he that had the mark, or the name of the beaſt, or 
the number of his name, But to return from this digreſſion. 

Slaves were treated with more humanity at Athens than in moſt other 
places; : for if any of them were grie vouſly oppreſſed, they were alloy. 


ed to fly for ſanctuary to Theſeus's temple, whence to force them vas 


an act of ſacrilege (J). And thoſe that had been barbaroully treated 
by their maſters, had the privilege of commencing a ſuit at law againſt 
them, which they called Yoprws Nxnv, or Ajxics Obeny, the former of Which 


was againſt ſuch as had made any violent attempts upon the chaſtity of | 
their ſlaves; the latter againſt thoſe that had uſed too much ſeverity in 


puniſhing them; and if it appeared that the complaint was reaſonable 
and juſt, the maſter was obliged to ſell his ſlave. This is plainly prov. 


b ed by Julius Pollux (g), out ol e 0 525 whence he cite 
the following verſes : 


= PT, aar, 60 els To Sues | 
Apagecs), cet 0 £05 2y cite 1 
Mivew, 


2 ir be moſt expedi ious to h to the temple of Theſour, and there re. 
main till we are ſold to ARON: nr. The fame he obſerves out 1 


1 Eupolis” 8 Tone, 5 


| | Kore i ue, „ oy __ 
Airs. | 


They endure theſe evils, 5 + not ae, to 5 je fold. Neither id the | 


law ſecure them only from their own maſters, but if any other citi- 
zen did them any injury, they were allowed to vindicate themſelves by 


a courſe of law (5). 


Beſides, they being deliver ed from the i injurious treatment of tyrants, 


: the ſlaves at Athens had a great deal the advantage of their brethren 
in other places, in many reſpects: they might uſe their tongues with 


far greater freedom, as appears every where from the comedies of A- 


riſtophanes, Plautus, and Terence; and indulge themſelves in the er- 
Joyment of a great many pleaſures, which in other places they had not 


the ſmalleſt taſte of; inſomuch that Demoſthenes tells, the condition 


of a ſlave in Athens. was preferable to that of a free ee, in ſome 
bother cities 0 9 and Plautus N teſtifies the truth of what be 
| faith. | | 


Aue id ne vos miremint, 3 ſervules 
Potares amare, * ad canam condicere 5 : 


Licet hoc Dani 2M 
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| Wa) Conf. Martianus Capella. (e) Cap XIII. ver. 16, 17. ( 7 Plut. Te 
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Of the Civil Government of Athens, 67 
The laws at Athens don't our flaves reſtrain | 
From pleaſure, mirth, and gaiety of life, 
For they may revel, be inflam'd with love, 
And live as much at eaſe, as ſome free denizens; To ct, 


Farther, they were permitted to get eſtates for themſelves, paying 
only a ſmall tribute to their maſters every year out of them; and if 
they could procure as much as would pay for their ranſom, their maſ- 
ters had no power to hinder them from buying their liberty, as may be 
obſerved from the ſame author, wh: introduces a ſlave ſpeaking in this 


| manner, 


Did tu me vero libertate territas £ 
Duod fi tu nolis, filiuſque etium tuus, 
Vobis invitis, atque amborum ingratiit, 
Una libella liber paſſum ſieri (I). 
Pray, Sir, good words, ſince nor you, nor your ſon 
Can me my liberty deny, although | 
You pour out threatenings with ſuch rigorous awe, 
For if I pleaſe, one pound can me releaſe, 5 


And purchaſe freedom — | Is J. 4. 
Sometimes, if they had been faithful and diligent in their maſter's bu- 


| fineſs, they diſmiſſed them of their own accord ; and upon the perform- 


ance of any remarkable ſervice for the public, the ſtate uſually took 
care to reward them with liberty. Such of them as were admitted to 


| ſerve in the wars, were ſeldom left in the condition of ſlaves, either for 


fear the remembrance of their former oppreſſion might move them to 
revolt to the enemy, or raiſe a ſedition at home, ſo fair an opportu- 
nity being put into their hands; or to animate them with greater cou. 

rage and conſtancy to oppoſe the invaders, when they were to receive 
ſo great a reward for the dangers they underwent ; or becauſe it was 
thought unreaſonable, that ſuch as hazarded their lives in defence of 
their country's liberty, ſhould themſelves groan under the heavy yoke 
of ſlavery, and be deprived of even the ſmalleſt part of that, which 
was in a great meaſure owing to their courage and loyalty ; for one, I 


| fay, or all theſe reaſons, ſuch as upon emergent occaſions took up arms 


for the public ſafety, ſeldom failed of having their liberty reſtored to 
them. An inſtance whereof, to mention no more, we have in the 
ſlaves, that behaved themſelves valiantly in the ſea-fight at Arginuſæ, 
where the Athenians obtained a ſignal victory againſt Callicratidas, the 
Lacedemonian admiral ; and therefore the ſlave in Ariſtophanes being 
almoſt ready to faint under an heavy burden, accuſeth his own cowar- 
dice, that hindered him from liſting himſelf amongſt the marine forces, 
and thereby recovering his liberty,  -  -- | 
. 
Pox take this heart, that durſt not meet 
In boiſt'rous ſeas the Spartan fleet. 0 
J a ar 


28 
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Slaves, as long as they were under the government of a maſter, were 
called Oizirai ; but after their freedom was granted them, they were 
Ago, not being, like the former, a part of their maſter's eſtate, but 
only obliged to ſome grateful acknowledgments, and ſmall ſervices 2) 
ſuch as were required of the Miroa,, to whom they were in ſome fey 
things inferior ; but ſeldom arrived to the dignity of citizens, eſpecially 
if they had received their freedom from a private perſon, and not upon 
a public account ; for ſuch as were advanced for public ſervices, ſeen 


to have lived in great repute, are enjoyed a larger ſhare of liberty 


than others, that had only merited their freedo:2 by the obligation 
they had laid upon particular perſons. Theſe therefore were ſometime, 


advanced to be citizens, yet not without the oppoſition or diſlike 9 
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I being diſhonourable to rank thoſe, who had been in one engagement Wt 


with the Plateans, that is, to honour them with the privileges of Athe. 
man citizens, and from ſlaves to make them maſters, as one affirms in 
Ariſtophanes (o). Whence there was a law enacted, whereby the pub. 


lic criers were forbidden to proclaim the freedom of a ſlave in the 


theatre, that being a place of public concourſe, and frequented by men 


of other cities, who would, on that account, have leſs value for the 


privileges of Athens ( %). Laftly, The a, flaves made free, were 


termed „bo, baſtards ; vedor cg oi rot bg Toug YET; Argo vs, they be. 


ing under a fort of ulegitimacy, if compared with the genuine and freeborn 


_euizens (g). 


A tribute of twelve drachms was exacted of the Miroxo;, and the 


ſame with an addition of three oboli was required of the freemen (r), 
Alſo they were obliged to chooſe a IIgesdrus, who was to be no other 
than the maſter, out of whoſe ſervice they had been releaſed : Upon 
him they attended almoſt in the ſame manner with the Roman Liber, 
and Clentes; but in caſe they behaved themſelves ſtubbornly, and un- 
gratefully towards him, he had power to arreſt them and carry then 


before a judge, by whom, if they were found guilty, they were de- 


prived of their liberty, and reduced to their former miſerable condi- 
tion. But if the judge acquitted them, they became Ti\iws tuft, 
entirely free from their maſter. This action was termed eToow7iov dirt, 
which name was alſo given to the complaints made by ſervants and 
freed-men againſt their maſters and patrons, which both of them were 


allowed to prefer, if they were not treated with all the humanity that 
was due to their reſpective conditions: But becauſe all the freed-mens 


public buſineſs, like that of the Mirae, was to be managed chiefly by 


proxies; at their reſtoration to liberty, both of them had the privilege 


of chooſing an EmTgoros, or curator, who, in cafe his client received 
any injury from his patron, was to defend him, to appeal for him, and 


_ plead his cauſe before the judges, who, out of reſpect to the patron, 


were appointed out of his own tribe (s). 


5 5 „ | This 
Y Chryfppus de Concordia, Lib. If, (e) Ranis, AR II. Sen. VI. 
() #ſchinis Orat, in Cteſiphontem. () Nonnus in Nazianzeni n. d. 


(-) Harpocra. 2D G6) Suidas, Harpocrat, 
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were This was the condition of ſlaves in Athens, which, though in itſelf 
were deplorable enough, yet, if compared with that of their fellow- ſufferers in 
„ bu other cities, ſeems very eaſy, at leaſt tolerable, and not to be repined 
S (1% at. I might here give you an account of the various conditions of 
e fey laves in the ſeveral countries of Greece, ſuch as the Peneſtæ in Theſſa- 


clally ly, the Clarotz and Mnoitz in Crete; the Corynephori at Sicyon 3 the 
upon WW Gymnitz at Argos, and many others: but I ſhall only at preſent lay 
ſeen before you the ſtate of the Helotæ in Sparta, which, becauſe of the fre- 
berty quent mention made of them in authors, muſt not be omitted; and 
ations from their treatment (though they were a more genteel ſort of ſlaves, 
time; and enjoyed more privileges (a) than the reſt), will appear the truth of 
ke of what Plutarch tells us, was commonly ſaid of Sparta, Ey Aaxiduimou Tov 

4 thb hege tdDα Ego ci bert, 0 Toy SN, AA dn, that in Sparta, he 
© that was free, was moſt ſo; and he that was a ſlave, was the greateſt 
@ {lave in the world (6). 


at ſee, The Helotæ were fo called from Helos, a Laconian town, conquered 
Athe. by the Spartans, who made all the inhabitants priſoners of war, and re- 
induced them into the condition of ſlaves (e). 15 | 


= The freemen of Sparta were forbidden the exerciſe of any mean or 
mechanical employment: and therefore the whole care of ſupplying the 
city with neceſſaries was devolved upon the Helots ; the ground was 


y men : . 

or the tilled, and all forts of trades managed by them; whilſt their maſters, 
were WT gentlemen-like, ſpent all their time in dancing, and feaſting, in their 
ey be. exerciſes, hunting matches, and the 2/2, or places where good com- 


& pany uſed to meet (4). | 3 5 „„ 1 
hut the being condemned to ſuch drudgeries all their lives, had 
been at leaſt ſupportable, had they not been alſo treated in the moſt 
E barbarous manner, and often murdered without committing any fault, 


n (r), 


other aud without any ſhow of juſtice. And of this the Kgurriz, or ſecret 
Upon law, the invention whereof ſome aſcribe to the Ephori, others to Ly- - 
iber curgus. is a ſufficient proof.“ It was an ordinance (theſe are Plu- 
1d un- tarch's own words), by which thoſe, who. had the care of the young 
them men, diſpatched privately ſome of the ableſt of them into the coun- 


try from time to time, armed only with daggers, and taking a little 
neceſſary proviſion with them: theſe in the day time hid themſelves 
in the thickets and clefts, and there lay cloſe ; but in the night iſſued 
out into the highways, and murdered all the Helots they could light 
upon; ſometimes they ſet upon them by day, as they were at work 
in the field, and killed them in cold blood, as Thucydides reports in 


re de- 
condi- 
evfepe, 
/ 7 

0U duet, 
ts and 


= 66 


1 were 

y that his hiſtory of the Peloponneſian war. The ſame author tells us (faith 
I. men ah Plutarch), that a good number of them being crowned by proclzma- 
fly by 5 tion (which was a token of their being ſet free), enfranchiſed for 
vilege their good ſervices, and led about to all the temples in token of ho- 
5 nour, diſappeared all of a ſudden, being about the number of two . 
a, and a thouſand and no mau either then, or ſince, could give any account 
,atron, a how they came by their deaths. Ariſtotle adds, that the Ephori, fo 


ſoon as they were entered into their office, uſed to declare war againſt 
This them, that they might be maſſacred with a pretence of law. ns 


1. VI. 
17. d. 


(% Pollus Lib, Il. Cap. vill. (5) Plutarch. Lycurg. (6) Strabo, Lib. VII. 
Barpocrat, (4) Plutarch. Lycurgo. th, | 2 | 15 
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Tt is confeſſed on all hands (proceeds my author), that the Spartans 
dealt with them very hardly ; for it was a thing common to force then 


to drink to excels, and to lead them in that condition into their public 
halls, thar their children might ſee, what a contemptible and begſtiy Abt 


à drunken man 15. They made them to dance uncomely dances, and fin 


ridiculous ſongs; forbidding them expreſsly to uſe any that was ſeriouz 
and manly, becauſe they would not have them profaned by their mouth,, 
For this reaſon, when the Thebans made an incurſion into Laconia, and 
took a great number of the Helots priſoners, they could by no means 
perſuade them to ſing the odes of Terpander, Aleman, or Spendon, poets 
in repute at Lacedemon (for, ſaid they), Roy are our maſter*s ſongs, we 
dare not ſing them (e). 

aving given you a ſurvey of the uſage ſlaves generally met wh 


amongſt the ancients, it remains that I give you an account how they 


came to fall into that deplorable condition, from that liberty, which all 
men are by nature made maſters of. And it ſeems to have happened 


_ theſe three ways. Firf, From poverty, whereby men being unable to 
ſubſiſt of themſelves, and perhaps deeply in debt, were forced to part 


with their freedom, and yield themſelves ſlaves to ſuch as were able to 


maintain them; or ſell their bodies to their creditors, and pay them in 
ſervice, what they were not able to do in money. Secondly, Vaſt num- 
bers were reduced to ſlavery by the chance of war, by which the con. 


quered became wholly at the diſpoſal of their conquerors. Thirdly, By 
the perfidiouſneſs of thoſe that traded in ſlaves, who often ſtole perſons 
of ingenuous birth and education, and ſold them. Ariftophanes tells us, 
the Theflalians were notorious for this ſort on TI's 
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pov. How will you, Sir, get ſlaves? CHR. I'll buy with coin. 
PO. But where? ſince all the merchants leave off ſale, | 
Having got wealth enough. CHR. I'll warrant you, 
Slave-mongers will come here from Theſſaly, | 
Driv'n by hopes of getting more—— "Fo th 


7 But if any perſon were convicted of having betrayed a freeman, he was 
| ſeverely puniſhed by Solon's laws, except it was his daughter, or fiſter, 
whom the laws permitted them to ſell for _—_— when convicted of for- 


nication (g). 
At Athens, ſeveral places 3 in the Forum were appointed for the ſale of 


ſlaves, of which 1 have ſpoken already; and upon the firſt day of every 
month, the merchants, called AvdexrodordmrnaN, brought them into 
the market, and expoſed them to ſale (þ), the crier ſtanding upon 2 
; Kone erefted for that 1 called Tieerng Aibos, and calling the 
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people together (i); whence Cicero opprobriouſly calls the tribunes, 
| emptos de lapide, becauſe they were ſuſpected to have been hired to the 


management of a certain affair (+). 


At Athens, when a flave was firſt brought home, there was an en- 
tertainment provided to welcome him to his new ſervice, and certain 
ſweat meats were poured upon his head, which, for that reaſon, they 
called Karaxvouare (I). But I do not find that this ceremony was 


| ,raftiſed in other places; though, in all countries, ſlaves were bought 
aud ſold like other commodities : The Thracians are particularly re- 
| markable for purchaſing them with ſalt,” and therefore they were called 


11455 64 Ag 2e M,; Euſtathius adds, that A>avre Ng, ſignified thoſe 
that were bought at a very low rate. The Chians are reported to have 
been the firſt that gave money for ſlaves (nm), whereas, before they had 


uſually been exchanged for other commodities, which was the ancient 


| , . ' 1:5. 2 . f H 9 h | : 
way of trading before the invention of money. Homer's heroes are 
oſten ſaid to have exchanged their captives for proviſions, and particu- 
larly at the end of the ſeventh Iliad, 5 1 


Erben dg eiviCorro ZE ,wꝛꝛk eg A Nrlol, 
| AIMS pry er NG . 0 ailwv TiOnew, ; 
AN Ge pivots, 4 8 avroirs Boigow, 
Anau Y g E Tibsvro 0; der Fara. = 
The Grecian chiefs by bart'ring of their ware, 
Their choice proviſions and their wine prepare; 
Some braſs exchange, ſome iron, ſome beaſts hides, $7 
Some ſlaves of war, ſome cattle,——— J A. 


Whence it appears, that the barbarous oppreſſion and cruelty uſed to- 
wards ſlaves was not an effect of the pride of later ages, but practiſed in 
the moſt primitive and ſimple times; how long it continued is not cer- 
tain. SN 5 8 A | „ POE 1 
Adrian is ſaid to have been the firſt that took away from maſters the 
power of putting their ſlaves to death, without being called to account 
tor it. And in the reign of Nero, and other cruel emperors of Rome, 
the maſters yere forced to give them civil treatment, for fear they 
ſhould eu Siam as perſous diſaffe cted to the government. 5 
But the growth of Chriſtianity in the world ſeems to have put a final 
period to that unlimited power that lords in former ages claimed over 


their ſlaves; for the Chriſtians behaved themſelves with abundance of 


mildneſs and gentleneſs towards them; partly to encourage them to em- 
brace the Chriſtian religion, the propagating of which they aimed at 
more than the promotion of their own private intereſts, and partly be- 
cauſe they thought it barbarous and unnatural, that perſons endued by 
nature with the ſame powers and faculties, the ſame tempers and incli- 
nations with themſelves, ſhould be treated with no more kindneſs than 
SE 35 „ thoſe 


WS 
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() Pollux, Lib. III. Cap. VIII. (4) Orat, in Piſonem. (7) Ariſtoph, Pluto, 
& Pollux loc, git. (a) Cal. Rhod. Antiq: Lib, XXV. Cap. IX. => 
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72 Of the Civil Government of Athens, 
thoſe creatures which are without reaſon, and have no power to reflea 
on their own condition, nor be ſenſible of the miſeries they lie under. 


x = | 2 — . —— 
C HAP. XI. | 
Of the Atheman Magiſtrates. 


PHE magiſtrates of Athens are divided by Aſchines (n) into three 

ſorts ; the ground of which diſtinction is taken from the differen 
methods of their election and promotion. 

1. Xeqgorommrei, were ſuch as received their dignity from the people, 


met together in lawful aſſembly, which on this occaſign was held i in 
the Pnyx ; and were ſo called from the manner of their election, in 


which the people gave their votes by Holding up their hands. 
2. Kangwroi, were thoſe that owed their promotion to lots, which were 


drawn by the Theſmothetæ in Theſeus's temple. But it muſt be ob. 


ſerved, that no perſon was permitted to try his fortune by the lots, un- 


leſs ke had been firſt approved by the people, who likewiſe reſerved to 


themſelves a power to appoint whom they pleaſed, without referring the 
deciſion to lots; and thus Ariſtides was nominated to the office of 
archon. The manner of caſting lots was thus: the name of every can. 
didate inſcribed upon a table of braſs, being put into an urn, together 


with beans, the choice fell upon thoſe perſons whole tablets were drawn 


out with white beans. If any man threw more than one tablet into the 
urn, he ſuffered capital puniſhment (o). 

23. Aigero,, were extraordinary officers, appointed by led tribes, 
or or boroughs, to take care of any buſineſs : wes." were the ſurveyors of 


the public works, and ſuch like. 


| According to Solon's conſtitutions no man was 8 of . 
magiſtrate, except he was poſlefſed of a conſiderable eſtate ; but, by 


Ariſtides's means, the poorer ſort were admitted to a ſhare i in the go- 
vernment, and every free denizen rendered capable of appearing for 


the higheſt preferments. Vet ſuch was the modeſty of the commons, 
that they left the chief offices, and ſuch as the care of the common 


wealth depended upon, to perſons of ſuperior quality, aſpiring no high- 
er than the management of petty and triv:al buſineſſes (p). Yet they 


ſeem to have been aftewards made uncapable of bearing offices; Plu- 


tarch, in the life of Phocion, mentions ſome who were av 13 
r dd Thy i, incapable of the government by reaſon of their 
poverty. Neither is it improbable, that as different factions and inte- 


reſts became prevalent, ſometimes the nobility admitted the commons 
to a participation of emplapmente and offices, and ſometimes again ex- 


cluded them. 


But though no man's quality or condition cos exempt him from 
bearing public offices, yet his courſe of life and behaviour might; 


- — 
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| for if any man had lived a vicious and ſcandalous life, he was thought 


anworthy of the meaneſt office; it being improbable that a perſon that 
could not behave himſelf ſo as to gain reputation in a private capacity, 
ſhould be able to demean himſelf prudently and wiſely in a public ſta- 
tion; or that he, who had neglected his own concerns, or failed in 
the management of them, ſhould be capable of undertaking public bu- 
fineſs, and providing for the commonwealth. And therefore, before 
any man was admitted to a public employment, he was obliged to 
vive an account of himſelf, and his paſt life, before certain judges in 
the Forum, which was the place appointed for his examination, which 
they called A,ͥve (9g). Nor was this alone thought ſufficient, for 
though at this time they paſt the trial with credit, yet in the firſt or- 


Jinary (zvelz) aſſembly after their election, they were a ſecond time 


brought to the teſt, when, if any thing ſcandalous was made out a- 


gainſt them, they were deprived of their honours (r). And of the 


magiſtrates appointed by lots, whoever had the misfortune to be de- 
prived after his election, was prohibited from coming to the public aſ- 
ſembly, and making orations to the people (). But it was a capital 
crime for any man to enter upon the magiſtracy, whilſt unable to pay 


his debts. And actions of this nature were heard by the Theſmo- 


thetz (7). And when their offices expired, they wete obliged to give 


an account of their management to the notaries '(yearuuard;) and the 


{ogifie, which was called Em, and if any man neglected to do it, or 
had not undergone the former probation, the people were forbidden, 


by an expreſs law, to preſent him with a crown, which was the uſual. 


reward of ſ:ch as had gained themſelves honour and reputation, by 
the careful and wiſe management of public employments. Alſo, till 
their accounts wer? paſſed, they were not permitted to ſue () for any 
other office, or place of truſt, or to travel into any foreign coun- 


try, or to diſpoſe of their eſtates, or any part of them, whether by 


will, or conſecrating them to pious uſes, or any other way; but the 


whole was to remain entire, that in caſe they ſhould be found to have 


embezzled the public revenues, the city might not loſe by them. 


The (Aoyi5ai) /ogifte, who examined the accounts, were ten. If any 
magiſtrate negleQed to give in his accounts, they preferred againſt 
bim an action, which was termed daoyis Jizn (w), If any controverſy 
happened, it was determined by proper judges. If it was concerning 


money, the logiſte themſelves were empowered to decide it. If it 
concerned affairs which belonged to the popular aſſembly, they re- 
tered thither. If it was about injuries committed, it was brought 


before the judges, who uſed to have cognizance of ſuch cauſes (x). 
Every man was permitted to offer his complaint, proclamation being 


uſually made by the public crier in this form, Tig GA ue rue; 


Who will accuſe (5)? The time limited, for complaints was thirty 
CS . nl jp 


1 4 1 


(9) Lyſiæ Orat. in Evandr. Eſchines contra F (7) Demoſt. in 5 


Theocr. (2) Demoſthenes in Ariſtogit. (t) Demoſthenes Leptinea, & Timo- 
cratea, (v) Suidas, Hefychius, Æſchin. Orat. de Ement. Legat. chin. ip Cteſi- 


Phon. (w) Heſychius. (x) Ulpianus in Demoſthenis Orat. de falſa legat. 


Pollux, (5) Aſchines Orat. adv. Cteſiphontem. 
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days, which being paſt, no magiſtrate could have any farther trovhle, 

It any perſon, againſt whom a complaint was preferred, refuſed to ay. 

pear at the time appointed, he was ſummoned to defend himſelf be. 

fore the ſenate of five hundred; where, if he did not make his appear. 
ance, he was puniſhed with aryque, imnfamy. 

This was the method of examining into the behaviour of magiſtrate 
after the expiration of their offices, Neither were they exempted from 
being brought to trial during their magiſtracy ; it being the cuſtom for 

the nine archons in every ordinary and flated (xvgiz) af/embly of the 
people, to propound this queſtion, Whether the magiſtrates were faith. 
ful in the diſcharge of their ſeveral duties? If, upon that any of them 
was accuſed, the crier made proclamation, that ſuch as thought the 
accuſation juſt, ſhould lift up their hands; which action was termed 
zaT4x,cigorovia. This being over, the reſt of the aſſembly, to whom 


the magiſtrate appeared innocent, held up their hands, which was. 


_ &roxeigorovis ($), Then the voices being numbered on both fides, the 
majority carried it. „ „ 
The day in which the magiſtrates entered upon their offices, was the 
firſt of Hecatombæon, the firſt month in the Athenian calendar; it was 
a ſolemn feſtival, which, from the occaſion, had the name of Etoyryzu, 
and was celebrated with all the expreſſions of mirth and joy, uſual on 
ſuch occaſions. Alſo ſacrifices were offered to the gods by the ſenators, 
and moſt of the other magiſtrates ; and prayers made for the proſperity 
of the city, in the chapel of Jupiter and Minerva the counſellors (a). 
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. 07 the Nine Archons, c. 


THE chief magiſtrates of Athens were nine in number, and had 
all the common name of archontes, or rules, They were eled— 
ed by lots, but were not admitted to their offices till they had un- 
dergone a two fold. trial, one in the ſenate-houſe, called Arg and 
a ſecond in the Forum, called Azyuxoiz, The queſt ons which the 
ſenate propoſed to them were ſuch as theſe, Whether they were de- 
ſcended from anceſtors, that had been citizens of Athens for three 
generations? Of what tribe and hundred they were, and whether 
they bore any relation to Apollo Patrius and Jupiter Herceus ? Whe- 
ther they had been dutiful to their parents, had ſerved in the wars, 
and had a competent eſtate (4)? Laſtly, Whether they were «fa, 


 perfett in all the members of their bodies? It being otherwiſe unlawtul | 


for them to be archons. And, as ſome are of opinion. the ſame quel- 
tions were demanded of all other magiſtrates (c). We muſt not 
omit in this place, that by the forementioned queſtion concerning 
their relation to Apollo Patrius and Jupiter Herceus, was _— 

. . j Corn gs, whether 


(=) Suidas, cujus elegans eſt hac de re loeus. (4) Suidas, Ulpian in Median: 
Antiphon, Orat. de Choreuta. (5) Demoſt. in Eubulid. Pollux Onom. Lib. VIII. 
Cap. IX. (e) Dicæarchus contra Ariſtogit. e 
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able. whether they were freeborn citizens of Athens (they alone being per- 
: mitted to execute the office of archon), for all the Athenians claimed a 


wm ſort of relation to theſe gods. Hence we are told by the Scholiaſt on 
dear. Ariſtophanes. (4), that the archons honoured Apollo Patrius as their 
progenitor when they were admitted into their office; © dg 7% py ei Sl, 
rates Eng; drs peter, becauſe ſuch as had no acquaintance with him, were re- 
from puted foreigners. Whence that ſaying of Ariſtophanes (e), 
n for | n—— yy eie 4, 7 h 
the Obey 0 TaTe30% 2 | | 
aith. For they are not Barbarians who live with Apollo Patrius, But after- 
hem wards, when the Athenian glory was in the declenſion, not only men 
the of the half blood of Athens, but even foreigners, who had been ad- 
med mitted into the city, were made archons. Examples whereof are Ha- 
hom drian, before he was advanced to be Emperor of Rome (7); and Plu- 
starch, who relates (g) that himſelf was honoured with the freedom of 
the Athens, made a member of the tribe Leontis, and afterwards bore the 
55 office of archon. „ . r 
the But what was more peculiar to theſe magiſtrates, was the oath re- 
258 quired of them before their admiſſion, in the portico called Bares 
e, cod, Or ægbs 79 Mita, at the ſlone tribunal in the forum, to this effect; 
RY that they would obſerve the laws, and adminiſter juſtice without par- 
| * 


tiality, would never be corrupted by bribes, or if they were, would 
dedicate a ſtatue of gold of equal weight with their own bodies, to 
). the Delphian Apollo; from thence they went into the citadel, and there 
_ | repeated the ſame oath. This cuſtom was inflituted by Solon, as we are 
informed by Plutarch in his life of that lawgiver. He mentions only 
the Iheſmothetæ, but that the other archons took the ſame oath, is evi- 
| dent from Plato, by whom Phædrus is introduced, promiſing to dedicate 
at Delphi a golden ſtatue equal to himſelf in weight, woTie ei iis Ag- 
xevre;, after the manner of the nine archons.  _ SOLENT 
| This done, they undertook their charge, ſome parts of which were 
to be executed by them ſeparately, according to their reſpective offi- 
ces, others equally concerned them all. They had all the power of pu- 
niſhing malefactors with death, were all crowned with garlands of 
myrtle; they had a joint commiſſion for appointing the Asal, and 
8 A029, by lots, electing out of every tribe one; as alſo of conſtitut- 
ing the ITTagge, ®vnzexe, and Eredlnſps, of inquiring into the behaviour 
and management of other magiſtrates, and depoſing ſuch as were by 
the ſuffrages of the people declared to be unworthy of bearing any 
office, which had been committed to them (5). And as a recom- | 
pence of their ſervices, they were free from all taxes and contributions 
exatted of other citizens for the building of ſhips of war, which was 
an immunity never granted to any beſide themſelves. If any perſon 
had the inſolence to ſtrike, or publicly affront any of the archons, 
VVV 5 | | adorned 


# 


(4d) Nubibus, (0) Avibus, p. 596. Edit. Amſtelod. () Xiphilinus Hadriano 
klegon Crallianus, ('g) Sympoſiac. Lib. I. Problem. X. & Lib. X. Probl, ultimo. 
b) Pollux ibid, Idem ubique laudatur in r ett 5955 196 
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76 J the Civil Government of Athens. 

adorned with their crowns, or any other to whom the citizens had given 
a crown, or other honour or 'immunity, he was to be puniſhed with 
infamy (27444) as guilty of a diſreſpect not only to the perſon whom he 
had injured, but to the whole commonwealth (i). | 

And thus much of the nine archons in common, I ſhall now ſpeak 
of them ſeverally ; only firſt begging leave to tell you, that concerning 
the firſt original of their names nothing certain is recorded; but Sigo. 
nius conjectures, that the name of Bac, and Apyoy, were in imita. 


tion of the chief magiſtrates of former ages, wherein the city was firſt 


governed by kings, and then by archons; and that of Hex⁰νjß̃ xes, in me. 
mory of the general of the army, an officer uſually created vy the firſt 
kings to aſſiſt them in times of war. And the ©cowedires, as their name 
imports, ſeems to have been conſtituted in behalf of the people, to pro. 
tect them in the poſſeſſion of their laws and liberties, from the uſur. 
pation of the other archons, whoſe power, before Solon's regulation of 
the commonwealth, ſeems to have been far greater, and more unbounded 
than afterwards ; for by that lawgiver it was*ordered, that their offices 


mould chiefly conſiſt in theſe things which follow. 


Aę xn, lo called by way of eminence, was chief,of the nine, and 
is ſometimes named Emwvvyeo;, becauſe the year took its denomination 
from him. His Juriſdiction reached both eccleſiaſtical and civil af. 
fairs. It was his buſineſs to determine all cauſes betwixt men and their 
wives; concerning wives brought to bed after the death of their hul. 
bands; concerning wills and teſtaments; concerning dowries and lega- 
cies ; to take care of orphans, and provide tutors and guardians for 
them; to hear the complaints of ſuch as had been injured by their 


neighbours, and to puniſh ſuch as were addicted to drunkenneſs; allo 
to take the firſt cognizance of ſome public actions, ſuch as thoſe called 
Elonyſthini, Ov, Eydeigeis, EQnyyra;, of which in their place. He kept 
a court of judicature in the odeum, where trials about victuals and other 


neceſſaries were brought before him. It was his duty alſo to appoint 
curators, called E “Aral, to make proviſion for the celebration of the 


feaſts, called Awvois, and ©ueyinu, with ſome other ſolemnities ; to 


take care for the regulation of itage-plays, and to provide fingers, cho- 
riſters, and other neceſſaries for them (). He was to be puniſhed with 
death, if convicted of being overcome with drink during the time of 
his office. „„ Oe ff.... 
Beerinsös, had a court of judicature in the royal portico, where he 
decided all diſputes which happened among \t the prieſts, and the ſacred 


families, ſuch as were the Ceryces, Eteobutadæ, &c. to whom certain 
offices in the celebration of divine worſhip belonged by inheritance. | 
Such alſo as were accuſed of impiety, or profanation of any of the 
_ myſteries, temples, or other ſacred things, were brought before him, 
It was his buſineſs to aſſiſt in the celebration of the Eleuſinian and Le- 
nan feſtiyals, and all thoſe in which they ran races with torches in 


their hands, viz. Panathenza, Hephæſtia, and Promethea; and to ol. 


fer public ſacrifices for the ſafety and proſperity of the common- 


. wealth, 


— 


\ 


(i) Demoſthenes in Midiana. (0) Pollux Onomaſtic. Lyſias in Aleibiadem. De: 


motthen, in Macar, Suidas, Harpocrat, & ubique in his capitibus. 
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wealth. It was required that his wife, whom they termed Bacon, 
ould be a citizen of the whole blood of Athens, and à virgin, which 
was likewiſe enjoined by the Jewiſh law to the high prieſt, otherwiſe 
neither of them was duly qualified to preſide over the myſteries and 
ites of their ſeveral religions (1). Beſides this, he had ſome concern- 
nent in ſecular affairs; for diſputes about inanimate things were brought 
belore him; as alſo zccuſations of murder, which it was his buſineſs to 
take an account of, and then refer them to the Aredpagites, amongſt 
whom he had a right of ſuffrage, but was obliged to lay aſide his crown 
(which was one of the badges of his office), during the trial (n). 
Honigs bad under his care all the ſtrangers and ſojourners in 
Athens, and exerciſed the fame authority over them which was uſed by 
the archon towards the citizens. It was his duty to offer a ſolemn ſa- 
crifice to Enyalius (who is by ſome taken for Mars, by others for one of 
his attendants), and another to Diana, ſurnamed Aygorize, from one of the 
\thenian boroughs ; to celebrate the exequies of the famous patriot 
Harmodius, and to take care that the children of thoſe men that had 
loft their lives in their country's ſervice ſhould have a competent main- 


and tenance out of tha public exchequer. + | 
tion | But becauſe theſe three magiſtrates were often, by texaſen of their 
af: youth, not ſo well ſkilled in the laws and uſtoms of théir country as 
heir might have been wiſhed, that they might not be left wholly to them- 
hul. ſelves, it was cuſtomary for each of them to make choice of two perſons 
ega- of age, gravity, and reputation, to ſit with them upon the bench, and 
for direct them as there was occaſion, Theſe they called Ilge, or af/e/- 
their /ors, and obliged them to undergo the fame probation in the ſenate- 
alſo houſe, and public Forum, with the other magiſtrates ; and like them too, 
led to give an account how they had behaved themſelves in their reſpective 
kept truſts when their offices enpu ern.. . 
ther The fix remaining archons were called dy one common name, Theſ- 
zoint WW mothetz. They received complaints againſt perſons guilty of falſe ac- 
the cuſations, of calumniating, of bribery, of impiety, which alſo was 
; to part of the king's office, but with this difference, that the accuſers did 
cho- only gaben Toy de,, ⁰ inform againſt the impious, by word of mouth at 
with the king's tribunal ; whereas, before the Theſmothetæ, they did eyeaPeny, 
16 of deliver their indictment in writing, and proſecute the criminal. Alſo 

all cauſes and diſputes between the citizens and ftrangers, ſojourners, 

e he or ſlaves, and controverſies about trade and merchandiſe were brought 
cred before them. Appeals to the people were preferred, the public exami- 
tain nation of ſeveral of the magiſtrates performed, and the ſuffrages in 
nce. public afſemblies taken'by them. They ratified all public contracts and 
= leagues, appointed the days upon which the judges were to fit, and hear 

m. 


cauſes in their ſeveral courts of judicature, took care that no laws ſhould 
Le- be eſtabliſhed, but ſuch as conduced to the ſafety and proſperity of the 


es in commonwealth, and proſecuted thoſe that endeavoured to ſeduce the un- 

of- vary multitude, and perſuade them to give their conſent to what was 

non- contrary to the intereſt of the commonwealth ol 

alth, | 3 5 „„ | Ev0vyes 
þ (!) Demoſth, in Nearam, (=) Demoſth, in Lacritum & in Necram. 
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78 Of the Civil Government of Athens, 
Ev0vyer, were ten officers appointed to aſſiſt the archons, to paſs tj 
accounts of the magiſtrates, and to ſet a fine upon ſuch as they found 
to have embezzled the public treaſure, or any way injured the con. 
monwealth by their maladminiſtration, Ariſtotle (2) tells us, they were 
ſometimes called Egeragal, and EZvyyoes, and others will have them 10 
be the ſame with the Asſtgal; but thele are by Ariſtotle ſaid to be dil. 
tinguiſhed from them. | 


— 


CHAP. XIII. 
Of the Athenian M. agiſtrates, 


Or ee. the eleven, ſo called from their number, were elected 4 


of the body of the people, each of the ten tribes ſending one; to 
which there was added a Texuguels, or regiſter, to make up the num. 
ber; ſometimes they were called Naeh, Feepers of the laws, which 
appellation was taken from their office, being in ſom# things not unlike 
to that of our ſheriffs ; for they were to ſee malefactors put to execy. 
tion, and had charge of ſuch as were committed to the public priſon, 
They had alſo power to ſcize thieves, kidnappers, and highwaymen, uy. 
on ſuſpicion, and, if they confeſſed the fact, to put them to death; if 
not, they were obliged to proſecute them in a judicial way, _ 
 Þvazexo: were magiſtrates that preſided over the Athenian tribes, one 
of which was allotted to each of them. Afterwards, this name be. 


came peculiar to a military command, and the governors of tribes were 
called Enya O Their bulineſs was to take care of the public 


treaſure which belonged to each tribe, to manage all their concerns, and 


call them together to conſult as oft as any thing happened, which re- 


_ quired the preſence of the whole body. | „ 
Ovarian; ſeem to have had in moſt things the ſame office, with re- 


ſpect to particular tribes, that the Puri; had with reſpect to the com- 


monwealth. They were choſen out of the Eüxargldai, or nobility, had 
the care of public ſacrifices, and other divine worſhip peculiar to their 
_ reſpeCtive tribes, and kept their court in the portico called Bari,, and 
ſometimes in the Bexeago, „ e 


| Peaxreinex,ot, and Teil bag oi, had in the ſeveral Ogall giu- and Teirris 


the ſame power that the Ovazexos exerciſed over the whole tribe. 


AQuituęxo had the ſarge offices in the Ajuu, took care of their reve- 


nues, out of which they paid all the duties required of them, aſſembled 
the people in the boroughs under their juriſdiction, all whoſe names 


they had written in a regiſter, and preſided at the election of ſenators 
and other magiſtrates choſen by lots. Sometimes we find them called 


Nevxeceo, and the boroughs Næuxęeglæi, becauſe each of them was oblig- 
en, belides two horſemen, to furniſh out one ſhip for the public ſervice. 


At 


e) Polit. Lib. VI. Cap. ultimo. 
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the Anklage, were fix in chief, but were aſſiſted by thirty inferior offi- 
und cers, in laying fines upon ſuch. as came not to public aſſemblies, and 
Om. 


making ſcrutiny amongſt thoſe that were preſent; ſuch alſo as were 
buſy in the market they, compelled to lea off their buying and ſell- 
ing and attend on the public buſineſs, the which they did by the help 
of the ToZorz;, who were certain inferior officers, or rather ſervants, 
mach like the Roman lictors, and our ſheriff's livery-men, bailiffs, 
c. the city of Athens had a thouſand of them that lived in tents, 
erected in the middle of the Forum, and were afterwards removed to 
the Areopagus. 'Their name ſeems to have been taken from the arms 
they uſually carried with them, in the ſame manner that the life-guards 
of kings are called AvgvPogai, Sometimes they are called Ameoiu Exonras, 
z name which was taken from their offices; ſometimes Ilevoiyo,, from 
Peuſinus, one of the primitive Athenians, that either firſt inſtituted this 
office, or gave rules for the ordering of it; and ſometimes Tx, from 


to the country of Scythia, for generally men of that country were choſen 
* into this place, as being brawny, ſturdy fellows; and therefore one of 
eh them is introduced by Ariſtophanes, ſpeaking in an uncouth and barba- 
like rous manner (o). But to return to the Lexiarchi. They were the 
ecu- 


perſons that had the keeping of Anne x4%0v YEULPATEOY, or Ar,, * 
public regiſter of the whole city, in which were written the names of 
all the citizens, as ſoon as they came to be of age to enter upon their 
paternal inheritance, which they called Aj. „„ 
NopoPvaaxt;, Were officers, whoſe buſineſs it was to ſee that neither 
the magiſtrates nor common people made any innovation upon the laws, 


and to puniſh the ſtubborn and diſobedient (p). To this end, in public 


vere aſſemblies they had ſeats appointed with the Tlgc9go,, that they might 
. be ready to oppoſe any man that ſhould act contrary to the laws and 
an 


received cuſtoms, or promote any thing againſt the public good. As a 
token of the honourable ſtation they were placed in, they always wore 
a white ribband in the ſolemn games and public ſhows, and had chairs 
erected for them, over againſt thoſe of the nine archonss. 
Nowel:ras, were a thouſand in number, who were commonly choſen 
by lot out of ſuch as had been judges in the court Heliæa: Their office 
was not (as the name ſeems to imply) to enact new laws by their own 
authority, for that could not be done without the approbation of the ſe- 
nate, and the people's ratification, but to inſpe& the old; and, if they 
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TT found any cf them uſeleſs or prejudicial, as the ſtate of affairs then hk 
. ſtood, or contradictory to others, they cauſed them to be abrogated by 1 
ele, am act of the people. Beſides this, they were to take care that no man Fi 
bled ſhould plough or dig deep ditches within the Pelaſgian wall, to appre- KY 
2 bend the offenders, and ſend them to the archon. 5 e 1 
Med TY 2 = 4 
lig- CHAP: -- | 
ce. 
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) Ariſtophanes ejuſque Scholiaſt. Acarn. & Theſmoph. (p) Cicero de Legib. | 
Lib, Ul, Columella de Ruſt, Lib, XII. Cap. III. FL TEIN | 


Of the Civil Government of Athent. 


CHAP. XIV. 
Of the Athenian Magiſtrates. 


THE treaſures and general receivers of Athens were of ſeveral ſort; ; 
but before I proceed to give an account of their offices, it will he 
neceſſary to premiſe a word or two concerning the public revenues; 
which are, by the accurate Sigonius, divided into theſe four following 
ſorts : . F 

1. Tian, ſignify thoſe revenues that were brought in by lands, mines, 
woods, and other public poſſeſſions, ſet apart for the uſe of the common. 
wealth; and the tributes paid by the ſojourners, and the freed ſervants, 


as alſo the cuſtoms required of certain arts and trades, and particularly | 


of merchants, for the exportation and importation of their goods, 
2. Pegel, were the annual payments exaQed of all their tributar 


cities, which, after Xerxes's overthrow, were firſt levied by the Athe. | 


nians, as contributions to enable them to carry on the war, in caſe, 33 
was feared, the enemy ſhould make a new invaſion upon them. The 
firſt collector of this tax was Ariſtides, who (as Plutarch reports in his 
life) aſſeſſed all particular perſons, town by town, according to every 
man's ability ; and the ſum raiſed by him amounted to four hundred 
and fixty talents. To this Pericles added near a third part (proceeds 

my author), for Thucydides reports, that in the beginning of the Pele. 

ponneſian war, the Athenians had coming in from their confederates, 
fix hundred talents. After Pericles's death, the orators and men 


powerful amongſt the people, proceeded to increaſe it by little and little, 


till it amounted to one thouſand and three hundred talents ; and that 
not ſo much, becauſe of the extraordinary expenſiveneſs of the wars, as 
by exciting the people to largeſſes, playhouſe expences, and the ere&- 
Ing of % oe hep innnnna 5 

3. Elea, were taxes laid upon the citizens, as well as ſojourners 
and freed ſervants, by the order of the aſſembly and ſenate, for the de- 
fraying of extraordinary charges, occaſioned by long and unſucceſsful 


- is 


Wars, or any other means. NE 
4. Teige re, were fines and amercements, all which were carried in- 
to the exchequer, except the tenth part, which was given to Minerva, 
and the fiftieth part which belonged to the reſt of the gods, and the 
heroes called Exavyyc. Having ſaid thus much of the public money, | 
| ſhall now proceed to the perſons that had the diſpoſal and management of 
Emiou7ys, was elected by Tot out of the Prytanes, and had in his cuſtody 
the keys of the public exchequer, which truſt was thought ſo great, 
| that no man was permitted to enjoy it above once. Of the reſt of the 
honours and offices of this magiſtrate, I ſhall ſpeak in another place. 
Hdd, were ten in number, and together with thoſe that had the 
care of the money allowed for ſhows, had the power of letting out 
the tribute money, and other public reyenues, and ſelling * 
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that were confiſcated; all which bargains were ratified in the name of 
their preſident. Beſides this, it was their office to convict ſuch as had 
not paid the tribute, called Meroixiev, and ſell them by auction. Under 
theſe were certain inferior officers, called EAN e, whoſe buſineſs it was 
to collect the public money, for ſuch as had leaſes of the city's reve- 
ues, whom they called Taha; theſe were always perſons of good 
credit themſelves, and beſides their own bonds, were obliged to give 
other ſecurity for the payment of the money due according to their 
leaſes, in which, if they failed any longer than till the ninth Prytanea, 
they were under a forfeiture of twice the principal, to be paid by them- 
ſelves or their ſureties, upon neglect of which, they were all caſt into 
priſon, and their eſtates confiſcated (2). After the expulſion of the 
thirty tyrants, certain officers, called Tide, were created, with power 
to take cognizance of all complaints about the confiſcation of goods, 
:5 appears from an oration of Lyſias in behalf of Nicias. . 

Eri pes, were officers that rated all thoſe of whom taxes and con- 
tributions were required according to every man's ability, kept the 
public accounts, and proſecuted ſuch as were behind- hand with their 
contributions. 55 | F555 5 

Aredxrat, were ten general receivers, to whom all the public reve- 
nues, contribution- money, and debts owed to the public were paid: 
Which done, they regiſtered all their receptions, and croſſed out of the 
public debt-book ſuch as had diſcharged their debts in the preſence of 
the whole ſenate. If any controverſy happened about the money or 
taxes, they had power to decide it, except tt was a difficult and knotty 
point, or of high concern, for ſuch they referred to the hearing of 
ſome of the courts of judicature. 1 JJ 

Arriſęæ pes Tis BVM, was a public notary, appointed at the firſt inſti- 
tution of the office by election, and afterwards by lot, to take a coun- 
terpart of the accounts of the Amodiras, for the pre vention of all de- 
ceit and miſtakes _ „ a oe „ 3 | 

EAAnorzwict, Or EAAnvorzuizzc, had the ſame offices in the tributary | 
cities that belonged to the Axe in their own territories. TH 

Nlezzrogs;, were thoſe that received the money due to the city from 
fines laid upon criminals. „„ „ 

Tawizi 75 Oe, rd Ot, were thoſe that received that part of the 
fines which was due to Minerva, and the reſt of the gods, which was 
done before the ſenate. They were ten in number, were choſen by 
lots out of the arrambic heide, or nobles, and had power of remitting 
any man's fine, if it was made appear to them, that the magiſtrates 
had unjuſtly impoſed it. Pollux tells us, they were the ſame with thoſe 
they called KwAzxgira:, and theſe, as the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes 
reports, uſed to receive not only the money due to the gods from fines, 
but other incomes deſigned for civil uſes, and particularly the Tg, 
diſtributed amongſt the judges, and therefore called Awarmis pruodog. 
They were ſo named (9). KwMeygiras, becauſe they were a kind of 
prieſts, and uſed to claim as their due, the relics of ſacrifices, amongſt 
which were the ſkins and the K fr). DE 


3 e 
{7) Suidas, Ulpianus in Demoſtheg, &c. (e) Ariſtoph. Schol, Avibus Veſpjs. — 
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Zuraræl, were officers appointed upon extraordinary occaſions to in. 
quire after the public debts, when, tarough the neglect of the receiver; 
or by other means, they were run up to large ſuras, and began to be N 
danger of being loſt, if not called in. 

The diſtinction of the officers hitherto mentioned, has been taken 
chiefly from the different receptions of the public money; I ſhall pro. 
ceed in Sigonius's method, and give you an account, in the next place, 
of thoſe that were diſtinguiſhed bythe different manners of diſburſing 
it. And to this end, you muſt know the public treaſure was divided 
into three ſorts, according to the various uſes to which it was employ. 
ed; the firſt they called, | 0 e 

1. Xenpeere This Jiotuiſogebs, being ſuch as were expended in civil uſes. 

2. Erealwrina, thole that were required to defray the charges of the 
war. . 

3. Owen, ſuch as were conſecrated to pious uſes; in which the 
included the expences at plays, public ſhows, and feſitvals, becauſe 
moſt of them were celebrated in honour of ſome of the gods, or in 
memory of ſome deceaſed hero and Pollux tells us, the money given 
to the judges, and the people that met in the public aſſemblies, wa 
called by this name. There is a law mentioned by Demoſthenes (d, 
whereby this money was commanded, when the neceſſary expences of 
war could not otherwiſe be provided for, to be applied to that uſe, 
This Eubulus (to ingratiate himſelf with the commonalty, who wer: 
generally more concerned to maintain the public ſhows and feſtivals, 
than the moſt neceſſary war) cauſed to be abrogated, and at the fame 
time to be declared a capital crime for any man to propound, that the 
Owens Aer ſhould be applied for the ſervice of the war (c). 


Taiz Thy Awirioww;, otherwiſe called Emrutanrhs Tov xoweay SU, 


was the principal treaſurer, being far ſuperior «to all the reſt in ho- 
nour and power, created by the people, and continued in his office for 
five years; after which, if he had behaved himſelf with honeſty and 
integrity, it was an uſual ching for him to be elected a ſecond and third 
time. 8 % Th 135 
Arriſga eds 5; Anno, ſeems ko have been one that kept a counter. 
part of the chief treaſurer's accounts, to preſerve them from being fal. 
ſified, or corrupte t. „%% AYE Cy WS, 'Þ * 


| Tawias T6) Lrgœri rr, was the paymaſter- general of the army. 
Tageiæs Tay Oed, or O ini 79 Owns, had the diſpoſal of the 
Oe etc xe, for the uſes above mentioned. But the greateſt and 
moſt troubleſome part of his office conſiſted in diſtributing them to the 
poor citizens, to buy ſeats in the theatre; which cuſtom was firſt be. 
gun and enacted into a law by Pericles, to ingratiate himſelf with 
the commonalty (2); for, as Libanius obſerves, in the primitive ages 
of the commonwealth, when the theatres were compoſed of wood, 
the people being eager of getting places, uſed to quarrel among them. 
ſelves, and ſometimes beat and wound one another; to prevent which 
inconvenience, it was ordered that every one, before he entered into 
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O) Orat, in Nezram. (50) Uipianus in Olynthiac, 4. (0) Plutarch. Peril. 
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mne theatre, ſhould pay two oboh, or a drachm , according to Harpocra = 
tion, for admiſſion ;, and left by this means the poorer fort ſhould be 

leprived of the pleaſure of ſeeing, every man was allowed to demand 
that ſum of the public exchequer (). 


w — 


— 
— __. ... — 


C HAF. XV. 


of the Athenian Magiſtrates. 


V[riv26, were fo called from their office, which was to lay i in corn 

for the ule of the city, and to this end the Taming Thy 010xyoHw;, 
ras to furniſh them with as much money as they had occaſion for. 
Athens was ſeated in a barren and unfruitful country, which was not 
able to furniſh its own inhabitants with neceflary' proviſions, whereby 
they were forced to fetch corn from foreign nations, and ſupply their 
own wants by the ſuperfluities of others: And this it was, that cauſed 
them to inſtitute this office. 

Lr b νν, n Were fifteen in number, ten of which officiated in the 
city, and five in the Piræeus; their buſineſs was to take care that corn 
and meal ſhould not be ſold at too dear a price, and to appoint the fize 
of bread. Nearly related to theſe were the Emrourrexs, or Amrodorraio, 
whoſe office was to ſee that the meaſures of corn were juſt and equal. 

Aysgaveeh, ſometimes termed Aoſisx: (x), were ten in number, five 


belonging to the city, and as many to the Pirzeus. Others make them 


teen, ten whereof they give to the city, and five to the Piræeus, which 
was reckoned a third part of Athens. To theſe men a certain toll or 
tribute was paid by all thoſe who brought any thing to ſell in the market. 
Whence Dicæopolis is introduced by Ariſtophanes (5). demanding an 
cel ol a Beotian for the 7iX0 Tis &yogus, toll of the market. 


Aeg 26 r TAUTHY Vis Faces k DATA 


This thou falt give me for toll of ge market; for thai buſineſs lay.; in 
the market, where they had the care of all vendibles, except corn; 
and were eſpecially obliged to ſee that no man wronged, or any _y 5 
circümvented another in buying or ſelling (z). f 
Mcrpo»02c0;, were officers that inſpected all forts: of 8 except 
thoſe of corn; there were five of them in the city, and double that 
number in the Pirzeus, in which the greateſt mart in Attica was kept. 
010104204, were officers who took care of the fiſh-market. They 
were two or three in number, and choſen by the ſenate (a). Their 
rame is derived from z which, though originally of 'a' more general 
gmiſication, is many times appropriated to Alb. Thus, Plutarch 65 | 
has infocus us: Hoa dr Man, wvevixasy d ih wires; þ 7 WANTH Yi, 
n eter ey other wings being called 1 that name is neuer- 
5 L 2 | 2 thel, leſs 


(&&) 3 Scholiaſt. in 2 Acharnepſ. 
(z) Theophraſt. de Legibus. (a) aun, * VI. 
G) — Lib. IV. Problom I. 
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Act l. Scene IV. 
Euſtathius ad Iliad. A”. 
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ing the children of ſtrangers both by the father and mother's ſide, hag 


could not be deferred to the monthly ſeſſions of the Navrodiwai, But 


ſcavengers, and ſuch hike. Ariſtotle, as he is cited by Harprocation, 
makes ten aſtynomi, five in the city, and as many in the Piræeus: But 
Samuel Petitus enlarges their number, as likewiſe that of the agorano. 
five in the Pirzeus, which was never accounted more than a third pat 
of Athens; and therefore he thinks that the numbers in.Harpocration 
have been by ſome accident or other changed. But as this is no cer- 
tain way of arguing, ſo it is not improbable that the Pirzeus, though 


other two parts; however that be, we are informed by Demo: 


other conveyances of waters. But the fountains belonged to other 
officers, called KgmoPvazrxis, And the offices of theſe four are by Ari 


'.  Emi5dTa Twy Ine, wgywy, were officers with whom was intrulted 


the city walls, for which there were peculiar curators, called from their 


care that the young men behaved themſelves with ſobriety and moders- 
tion J). For the ſame end, the Theſmothetæ uſed to walk about the 


5" te) Evangelii, Cap. VI. Verſ. IX. 


34 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
theleſs new applied only, or chiefly to fiſh. Whence les is uſed in that 
ſenſe by Saint John (c). | 

Eperrogis iripuhurai, were officers that belonged to the haven; they 
were tcn in number, and the chief part of their buſineſs was to tak. 
care that two parts, at leaſt, of all the corn which was brought into 
the port, ſhould be carried into the city, and no filver ſhould be expert. 
ed by any private perſon, except ſuch as deſigned to trade in corn (4), 

NavTodxa, Or Te, had cognizance of controverſies that hap. 
pened between merchants and mariners, and examined perſons, that he. 


by fraud inſerted their names into the public regiſter, thereby clain. 
ing the privileges of freeborn citizens; this they did upon the twenty 
ſixth of every month. Not much different from theſe were the EA 
ſoſeis, according to Sigonius and Emmius's account of them; only they 
were to hear ſuch cauſes in matters of trade, as required diſpatch, and 


Pollux tells us, that beſides thoſe trials, they had cognizance of con. 
troverſies about feaſts and public entertainment. 

A5voue, were officers who took care of the ſtreets, and ſeveral other 
things, eſpecially ſuch as any way concerned the ſtreets, Twi v tir 
er nteiowy, Y xoreonoyw!, % Tay ro, of the minſirels and fingers, and 


mi to fifteen; ten of which he would have to officiate in the city, and 


only a third part of Athens, yet being a very great and celebrated matt, 
might find employment for as many agoranomi and aftynomi as the 


henes (e), that no man ſerved in this office oftener than once. 
Odero;, were the ſurveyors ofghe ways. 13 


7 


Exisd ra Tay dd rn, were thoſe that took care of the aqueducts, and 


ſtotle comprehended under the name of Ac5vvouiz. 


7 


the care, contrivance, and management of all public edifices, except 


offices Ter,0r0%0!, whoſe number was uſually the ſame with that of thc 
tribes, every one of which had the choice of one Teer, as often i 
occaſion required, ... 8 PT TO INE 

 EwPgorioat, were in number ten, and, as their name imports, took 


eee” 


| 905 (4) Demoſt. in Lacritum. Harpo 
(e) Conf, Demoſthenis, Proœm. LXIV. (J) Aſchip. in Axiccho- | 


Of the Civil Government of Athens.  ' 8g 
city in the night time, and correct ſuch as they found commiiting any 
8 Jiforder (. 5 Ve . | 
Oivimrai, were three officers, that provided lights Ind torches at the 
public entertainments, and took care that every man drank his due pro- 
rtion (5). | | 
: PEER alſo had an office at public feaſts, ſacrifices, marriages, 


and other ſolemnities, and took care that nothing ſhould be done con- 
trary to cuftom (2). | We 918 
[v124x0x07406, Were magiſtrates, whoſe buſineſs it was to regulate the 
womens apparel, according to the rules of modeſty and decency, and 
ſet a fine upon ſuch as were too nice and fantaſtical in their dreſſes, 
which they expoſed to public view in the Ceramicus. | Pr 
Acereeyoi, were perfons of conſiderable eſtates, who, by their own 
tribe, or the whole people, were ordered to perform ſome public duty, 
| or ſupply the commonwealth with neceſfaries at their own expences. 
Of theſe there were divers forts, all which were elected out of twelve. 
hundred of the richeſt citizens, who were appointed by the people, to 
undergo, when they ſhould be required, all the burdenſome and charge- 
able offices in the commonwealth, every tribe electing an hundred and 
twenty out of their own body, though, as Sigonius has obſerved, this 
was contrary to Solon's conſtitution; by which every man, of what qua- 
lity ſoever, was obliged to ſerve the public according to his abilfty, with 
this exception only, that two offices ſhould not be impoſed on the ſame 
perſon at once, as we are informed by Demoſthenes, in his oration a- 
gainſt Leptines, where he likewiſe mentions an ancient law, requiring 
every man to undergo ſome of the AcTveyias every ſecond year. 
Theſe twelve hundred were divided into two parts, one of which 
conſiſted of ſuch as were poſſeſſed of the greateſt eſtates, the other of 
perſons of meaner abilities. Each of theſe were divided into ten 
companies, called Zuwuogizi, which were diſtinct bodies, and had dil- 
tint governors and officers of their own, They were again ſubdivid- 
ed into two parts, according to the eſtates of the perſons that com- 
poſed them; and thus, out of the firſt ten Zugycogizs, were appointed 
three hundred of the moſt wealthy citizens in Athens, who, upon all 
exigences, were to furniſh the commonwealth with neceſfary ſup- 
plies of money, and, together with the reft of the twelve hundred, 
were required. to perform all extraordinary duties in their turns (F). 
The inſtitution of theſe Evpycogias, happened about the third year of 
the hundredth Olympiad, Naufinicus being archon. Before that time, 
ſuch as were unable to bear the expence of any AuTveyic aſſigned to 
them, had relief from the avi; or exchange of goods, which was 
one of Solon's inventions, and performed in the following manner: If 
any perſon appointed to undergo one of the acirzeyize or duties, could 
find another citizen of better ſubſtance than himſelf, who was free 
from all the duties, then the informer was excuſed. But in caſe the 
perſon thus ſubſtituted in the other's place, denied himſelf to be the. 
richelt, then they exchanged eſtates in this manner. The doors of 
ER 3 ; 27 their 
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(2) Ulpian. in Orat, adverſ. Mediam. (5) Athenzus, Lib. x. 
(2) Idem. Lib. VI. (+) Ulpian in Olynthiac, II. & Aphob. I. 
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their houſes were cloſe ſhut up and ſealed, leſt any thing ſhould be 
carryed thence, Then both the men took the following oath; Axe 
% ETlay THY t ανντν eg % diralag, Ab Tor iy Toi: g Tots ae ſupcin; 
are, x, voor ame merourani. I will truly and faithfully diſcover all 15 
ſubhſtance, except that which lies in the fifver mines, which the laws he 
excufed from all unpoſts and taten. Then within three days a full di. 
covery was made of their whole eftates, and this was termed @riOa. 
Neither was this cuſtom wholly laid aſide upon the inftitution of the 
| forementioned ovgworizr; but then and afterwards, if any one of the 
three hundred citizens could give information of any other perſon more 
wealthy than himſelf, who had been paſt by the nomination, the in. 
former was excuſed (/). This whole controverſy was termed JuJz:i, 
the ſenſe of which word is ſo much enlarged by ſome, as to be equivs. 
lent to the general terms, giv; and 44Pigfy7r04; (m) ; and by others (v 
is reſtrained to the controverſies happening between the xoenſs}, though 
_ perhaps theſe may be taken in general for the As, one remarkable 
part being put for the whole. This muſt be obſerved farther, that if 
any controverſy happened between ſuch as were appointed Tewezeyo, it 
was to be brought before the gr, who had the care of-all warlike 
_ preparations, and by him to be referred to the cuſtomary Judges ; the 
reſt of the 93nzrizs ſeem to have belonged to other magiſtrates. 
Of the duties to be undergone in the forementioned manners; ſome 
concerned the affairs of peace, others related to thoſe of war. The 
duties of peace were” chiefly three, yoenyiz, HE ,v, and fig, 
Thoſe of war were two, Tgmgxexa and foto. 
Xognyo, were at the expence of players, fingers, dancers and muſicians, 
as oft as there was occaſion for them at the celebration of their public 
feſtivals and ſolemnities (o). * 4 Ts 
 Topraciagy;e were at the charge of the oil, and ſuch like neceſſaries 
for the wreſtlers and combatants (). Ba by | 
| Ecuerogss Toy, Pray, were ſuch as, upon public feſtivals, made an enter. 
tainment for their whole tribe (). Beſides thoſe who were appointed 
by lots to this office, others voluntarily undertook it to ingratiate them- 
ſelves (r). It may be further oblerved, that the wirome, /cjourners, had 
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Tęalgag xe, were obliged to provide all forts of neceſſaries for the 
fleet (5), and to build ſhips. To this office no certain number of men 
was nomniated; but their number was increaſed or diminiſhed accord- 
ing to the value of their eſtates, and the exigencies of the common- 
OR ont ee Ro LL TD 
Pleigevres, were required, according to their abilities, to ſupply the 
public with money for the payment of the army, and other occaſions (7). 

| Befides theſe, upon extraordinary occaſions, when the uſual ſup- 

- plies were not ſufficient, as in times of long and dangerous wars, the 
rich citizens uſed generally to contribute as much as they were able 
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() Conf. Demoſth. in Leptim. & Phænip. () Heſychius. (#) Suidas. (o) Lylis 
Orat. de Muneribus. Plut. de Prudentia Athenienſium. ( ) Ulpian. in Leptin. 
() Demoſth. Mediana & Leptin, () Pollux. () Plut. loco eitato. 
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to the public neceſſities, beſide what was required of them, and could 
not be avoided. Theſe are by Pollux called #749: deres in19oow;, 417 pi, 
greg, 20%, &c. 5 Wh 

Others there were, that were not properly magiſtrates, yet becauſe they 
were employed in public buſineſs, muſt not be omitted in this place. 

such were the Tüdue, or orators appointed by the people, to plead 
in behalf of any law, which wzs to be abrogated, or enacted, of whom 
| have ſpoken in another place. Theſe men, though differing from thoſe 
who are next to be mentioned, were ſometimes termed pi roges, and 
uyſ ages, and their fee 79 ronſogmey, Left this office, which was created 
for the benefit of the commonwealth, ſhould be abuled, to the private 
advantage of particular men, there was a law enacted, whereby the 
people were prohibited from conferring it twice upon the ſame per- 
fon (u) | | | 

7 5 were ten in number, elected by lots, to plead public cauſes in 
the ſenate-houſe or aſſembly; and for every cauſe wherein they were 
retained, they received a drachm out of the public exchequer. They 
were ſometimes called £v14ſogo;, and their fee 79 ovvyyogmey (W), No man 
was admitted to this office under the age of forty years (x), Though 
others think it was lawful to plead both in the ſenate-houſe and before 


the public aſſembly at the age of thirty. Neither were they permitted 


to execute this office, till their valour in war, piety to their parents, 
prudence in the management of affairs, frugality aud temperance, had 
been examined into. The heads of which examination are ſet down a- 
mongſt the laws of Athens. N 
Tleirhcs, were ambaſſadors choſen by the ſenate, or moſt commonly by 
the luffrages of the people, to treat with foreign ſtates. Sometimes they 
were ſent with full power to act according as themſelves ſhould judge 


moſt conducive to the ſafety and honour of the commonwealth, and then 


they were Igels avroxesreps, Or plenipclentiaries, and were not obliged 
at their return home, to render an account of their proceedings; but 


their power was uſually limited, and they liable to be called in queſtion 


if they exceeded their commiſſion, by concluding any buſineſs beſides 
what they were ſent about, or in any other manner than what was pre- 


| ſcribed them. During the time of their employment, they received a 


ſalary out of the exchequer, Whether that was always the ſame, does 
not certainly appear; but it is more probable that, like the pay of ſol- 
diers, and other ſalaries, it was firſt very ſmall, and afterwards, when 
the commonwealth flouriſhed with trade and riches, raiſed to a greater 
value, When Euthymenes was archon, they received every day two | 
drachms, as we are informed by Ariſtophanes ()): 
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( Demoſthen. in Leptin. ibidemque Ulpian. (w) Ariſtophan, Scholiaſt, in 
Velp. Page 464. Edit. Amſtelod. () Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes Nubibus. b 
) Acharnenſibus Act. I. Scen. II. e 
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5 We were ſent lo the great King of Perſia, with an allowance of two drachng 
1 a. day. Euthymenes being archon. Thoſe who faithfully diſcharged their 
_ embaſſies were publicly entertained by the ſenate in the Prytaneum (2) 
thoſe who had been wanting in care and diligence, were fined (a). Bi 
ſuch as undertook any embaſſy without the deſignation of the ſenate or 
people, were puniſhed with death (5). 192 e 
The nesrees were uſually attended by a Kiget, or berald; and fame. 
times the Kyzvze were ſent upon embaſſies by themſelves, as Sigonius 
obſerves, eſpecially in the primitive times, when all embaſſies were per. 
formed by theſe men, who were accounted ſacred and inviolable, ng 
only as being deſcended from Mercury, and employed in his office, but 
becauſe they were public mediators, without whom all intercourſe and 
Hopes of reconcilement between enemies mult be at an end. Therefore, 
as Euſtathius obſerves (c), whenever Ulyſſes in his travels diſpatched 
his ſconts to diſcover what ſort of country and people the winds and ſeas 
had brought them to, he always ſent a Ning along with them, whereby 
they were ſecured from receiving any harm in all parts of the world 
- whither they were driven, except in the countries of the Læſtrygones, 
Cyclopes, and ſuch ſavages as were altogether void of humanity. 

| Teaupar3s, nolaries, were of ſeveral ſorts, and employed by ſeveral 
magiſtrates; concerning whom this may be obſerved in general, that 
for the prevention of fraud and deceit, a law was enacted, py 7 0; 
VTOYCALMATELY Th cb 4 n, That no man ſhould /erve the fame magiſtrate 
wn the quality of a notary above once, Beſides theſe, there were other 
errant, notaries, who had the cuſtody of the laws and the public re. 
cords, which it was their buſineſs to write, and to repeat to the people 
il and ſenate, when fo required. Theſe were three in number; one choſen 
/ FE by the popular aſſembly, whoſe buſineſs was to recite before the people 


I Re I. Wy 


i} or ſenate, and two appointed by the ſenate 3 one whereof was keeper of 
Tt rhe laws, another of other public records (4). The cuſtom was for a 
| 9 ü notary to be appointed by every Prytagea, who laid down his office at 
1 the end of thirty days, and then underwent the accuſtomed (euùbum) ex- 
W amination (e). It may not be 1mproper to add in this place, that at 


_ Syracuſe, the office of notaries was very hondurable, but at Athens, 
reputed corals vrnetoin, a mean employment (), and executed by thoſe 
who are called by the Greeks Anbei, by the Romans, Lawyers, Vulga- 
ces, or as that word is explained, Ca/ones. Theſe were commonly ſlaves, 

who had learned to read and write, that they might thereby become the 
more ſerviceable to their maſters (). One of theſe was that Nicoma 
chus, againſt whom Lyſias wrote his oration, ok Ne 
| Beſide the forementioned magiſtrates and officers, there were ſeveral 
others, as the INevreves, Tecoger, 8c. But of theſe, and ſuch as had mi- 
litary commands, or were employed in the divine ſervice, I ſhall give an 

account in their own places. e e 
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5 (2) Demoſthenes Orat. de falſa Legat. ibique Ulpianus. (a) Thucydides Scho- 


Tiaftes Lib. VI. (5) Demoſthenes loco citato. (e) Uiad. «' Page 183. Edit. 
Baſil. (4) Pollux, Lib. VIII. (e) Lyſias in Nicomachum. (/) Libaons 


argumento Orat. Demeſthenis de falſa Legat. (gs) Ulpianus in Olynthiac. of 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of the Council of the Ampbict yones. 


BEING in the next place to fpeak of the Athenian councils, and 
courts of juſtice, I cannot omit the famous. Council of the Am- 
phictyones; which, though it ſat not at Athens, nor was peculiar to 
that city, yet the Athenians, and almoſt all the reſt of the Grecians, 
were concerned in it. r dards aa 6 TSA 
It is commonly thought to have been firſt inſtituted, and receiyed its 


name from Amphictyon, the ſon of Deucalion (g); but Strabo is of 9 | 
gave 


that Acriſius, king of the Argives, was the firlt that founded an 
laws for the conduct and management of it (þ); and then it muſt have its 
name from AgPwxr/ors, becauſe the inhabitants of the countries round 
about met in that council (i): And Androtion in Paufanian tells us, that 


the primitive name of thole ſenators was AmphiQiones : however of lat- 


ter ages it hath been changed into Amphictyones. But the former opi- 
nion receives confirmation from what Herodotus reports. of the place 
where this council was aſſembled, viz. that it was a temple dedicated 


to Amphiction and Ceres Amphictyoneis (+) ; and Strabo alſo reports. 


that this goddeſs was worſhipped by the Amphictyones. PO Ain 

The place in which they aſſembled, was called Thermopylæ, and ſome- 
times Pyle, becauſe it was a ſtrait narrow paſſage, and, as it were, a gate 
or inlet into the country. Hence theſe counſellors are often called Hu- 
>1/5ea, and the council Nai (J): But the Scholiaſt upon Sophocles tells 
us, that this name was given them from Pylades, the friend of Oreſtes, 
who was the firſt that was arraigned in this court, having aſſiſted in the 
murder of Clytæmneſtra. Sometimes they met at Delphi, where they 


were intruſted with the care of Apollo's temple, and the Pythian games, 
which were celebrated in that place (mn), the fituation of which render. 


ed it very commodious for them to aſſemble in, for it was ſeated in the 
midſt of Greece, as the geographers tell us. © man ag 


The perſons that firft compoſed this aſſembly by the appointment of 


Amphictyon, were, according to Pauſanias, the reprefentatives of the 
lonians, amongſt whom the Athenians were included, Dolopians, Theſſa- 
lians, Enianians, Magnefians, Melians, Phthians, Dorians, Phocians, 
and the Locrians, that inhabited near Mount Cnemis, and were called 
| upon that account, Epicnemidii. Strabo reports, that at their firſt in- 
litution, they were twelve in number, and were delegated by ſo many 


cities, Harpocration alſo, and Suidas, reckon up twelve nations, of 


which this council confiſted, viz. Ionians, Norians, Perrhæbians, Bœoti- 


ans, Magneſians, Achæans, Phthians, Melians, Dolopians, ZEnianians, | 
Delphians, Phocians. ZEſchianes reckons only eleven; inſtead of the 
meer” rpm ee 
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(2) Pauſanias Phocicis, Suidas, &c. (5) Geogr. Lib. IX. (i) Suidas. (I) Lib. 


VII. Cap. CC. (i Herodot. Heſychius, Suidas, Harpocration, Strabo, Pauſanias As 


* 


chaicis. (n) Paufan. Phocicis, & Achaicis, aliique. 
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Achæans, ZEnianians, Delphinians and Dolopians, placing theſe thre 


only, viz. Theſſalians, Oeteans, Locrians (2). 


Afterwards, in the time of Philip king of Macedon, and father of 
Alexander the Great, the Phocians, having ranſacked and ſpoiled the Del. 
phian temple, were by a decree of the Amphictyones invaded by the reg 
of the Grecians, as a ſacrilegious and impious nation, and after a ten 
years war, deprived of the privilege of fitting amongſt them, together 


with their allies the Lacedemonians, who were one part of the Dorians, 


and, under that name, had formerly fat in this aſſembly; and their vacaut 
places were ſupplied by the Macedonians, who were admitted, in return 


of their good ſervices they had done in the Phocian war, But about 


ſixty-eight years after, when the Gauls, under the command of Bren. 
nus, made a terrible invaſion upon Greece, ravaging and deſtroying all 


before them, ſparing nothing ſacred or profane, and with a barbaroys 
and ſacrilegious fury, robbed and deſpoiled the Delphian temple, the 
| Phocians behaved themſelves with ſo much gallantry, fignalizing them. 


ſelves in the battle above the reſt of the Grecians, that they were 


thought to have made a ſufficient atonement for their former offence, 


and reſtored to their ancient privilege and dignity (o). 


In the reign. of Auguſtus Cæſar they ſuffered another alteration ; for 
that emperor having worſted Antony in a ſea-fight at Actium, and in 
memory of that victory, founded the city Nicopolis, was deſirous that 


Its inhabitants ſhould be admitted into this aſſembly, and to make way 
for them, ordered that the Magneſians, Meleans, Phthians, and Enis. 


nians, who, till that time, had diſtinct voices, ſhould be numbered with 


the Theſſalians, and ſend no repreſentatives but fuch as were common 


to them all; and that the right of ſuffrage, which formerly belonged to 
thoſe nations and the Dolopians (a people whoſe ſtate and name were 


extinct long before), ſhould be given to the Nicopolitans (o). 


'. . . 7 


Strabo, who flouriſhed in the reign of Apguſtus and Tiberius, reports, 
that this council, as alſo the general aſſembly of the Achæans, was at 
that time diſſolved ; but Pauſanias, who lived many years after, under 
Antoninus Pius, aſſures us, that in his time it remained entire, and that 
the number of the Amphictyones was then thirty, being delegated by 
the following nations, viz. the Nicapolitans, Macedonians, Thefſalians, 
' Boeotians (who in former times were called olians, and inhabited ſome 


parts of Theſſaly), Phocians, Delphians, Locrians, called Ozolæ, with 


thoſe that lie oppoſite to Eubcea, Dorians, Athenians, and Eubceans. 
This afſembly had every year only two ſet meetings, one in the be. 
ginning of ſpring, the other in autumn (), except ſome extraordinary 


occaſion called them together. The deſign of their meetings ws 
to determine public quarrels, and decide the differences that happened 


between any of the cities of Greece, when no other means were leſt 
to compoſe them. Before they entered upon buſineſs, they joiatly 
 facrificed an ox, cut into ſmall pieces, to Delphin Apollo, thereby fe. 
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nifying the union and agreement of the cities, which they. repreſented; 
Their determinations were always received with a great deal of reſpe& 
and veneration and held inviolable; the Grecians being always ready to 
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An aſſembly of neighbouring cities, met to conſult about the com- 
mon good, ſeems uſually to have been called Aulναν,jj⁶; and beſide the 
famous one already ſpoken of, Strabo mentions another held in the tem- 
ple of Neptune at Trœen, at which the delegates of the ſeven following 
fates were preſent, yiz. Hermione, Epidaurus, ZEgina, Athens, the Per- 


join againſt thoſe that rejected them, as common enemies. 


N * 


fans, Nauplians, and the Orchomenians of Bœotia (r). 


E e 
Of the Athenian kuudnclas of Public Aſſemblies. 


FKKAHZIA, was an aſſembly of the people met together according 
to law, ts conſult about the good of the commonwealth. It 
conſiſted of all ſuch as were freemen of Athens, of what quality ſoever, 
as has been elſewhere mentioned. But ſuch as had been puniſſied with 
infamy (Ar, flaves, foreigners, women and children, were ex- 
cluded. In the reign of Cecrops, women are ſaid to have been allowed 


voices in the popular aſſembly: where Minerva contending with Neptune, 


which of them two ſhould be declared proteQor of Athetis, and lining 
the women to her party, is reported, by their voices, which were 
more numerous than thoſe of the men, to have obtained the victo- 


/ 


Kugizi, were ſo called, dd 53 vg 74 Viewers, becauſe in them the 


people confirmed and ratified the decrees of the ſenate; or rather be- 


and appointed by law (). 


cauſe they were held upon jjitigas xvgias, or agioptiias N voipcel, days ſtated 


They were held four times in five-and-thirty days, which was . 
the time that each Iguvrev«a, or company of Prytanes, preſided in the 


ſenate. The firſt aſſembly was employed in approving and rejecting 


magiſtrates, in hearing actions called E νν,(G and propoſals con- 


cerning the public good; as alſo in hearing the catalogue of ſuch 
poſſeſſions, as were confiſcated for the ſervice of the commonwealth; 
and ſeveral other things. The ſecond made proviſions both for the 


community and private perſons; and it was permitted every man 
to prefer any petition, or ſpeak his judgment concerning either off 


them. In the third, audience was given to the ambaſſadors of fo- 
reign ſtates. The fourth was wholly taken up with religion, and 


matters relating to the. divine worſhip (Uu). At this time the Pry- 
tanes, who were obliged 9vey txd5ors , every day to offer ſacrifices for 


. 15 | : the 
() Geogr. Lib, vn. (7) Varro apud Sanctum Aguſtinum de civitate Dei. Lib. 


ry (H). It was of two ſorts, the firſt of which they called Kvgis, the other 
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the public ſafety, ſeem to have acquainted the aſſembly with the ſuceef, 
of their devotions after this manner, It is juſt and meet, O Athenian, 
* as has been cuſtomary with you, that we ſhould take care that the 
gods be religiouſly worſhipped, We have therefore faithfully dil. 
& charged this duty for you. We have ſacrificed to Jupiter the Saviour, 


„ to Minerva, to Victory; all which oblations have been accepted fy 


« your ſafety, We have likewiſe offered facrifices to Perſtafion (Had) 
e“ to the mother of gods, to Apollo, which have met with the like good 
% ſucceſs. Alſo the facrifices, offered to the reſt of the gods, have bee 
„all ſecure and acceptable, and ſalutiferous: Receive, therefore, the hay. 
« pineſs which the gods have vouchſafed to grant you.“ (w) The rf 
affembly was upon the eleventh day of the Prytanea; the ſecond, up6h 


the twentieth ; the third, upon the thirtieth ; the fourth, upon the thirty, 


third. Some there are, that reckon by the. month, and tell us, thy 
they had three aſſemblies every month, upon the firit, tenth, and thix. 


tieth days; or upon the tenth, twentieth, and thirtieth (x). But the 


former computations ſeems to be more agreeable to the cuſtom of the 
ancient Athenians, amongſt whom were ten Ilgvrzvcic, according to the 
number of their tries, each of which ruled thirty-five days, in which 
they had four aſſemblies. Afterwards, the number of the tribes being 


Increaſed. by an acceſſion of two new ones, the Heoraveles, were all 
twelve in number, each of which ruled a month, and then perkayy 


the latter computation might take place. 3 3 
Tyre Exxanrias, were fo called, d 28 ovyzza4v, becauſe the peo. 


ple were ſummoned together; whereas in the Kvgias, they met of their 


own accord, without receiving any notice from the magiſtrates, as Ul. 


| pian obſerves (y). The perſons that ſummoned the people, were con- 
monly the Tręærnyol, the Toning Ne, or the Kyguxss, in their names, be. 
ceuauſe the occaſion of theſe extraordinary aſſemblies, was, for the mol 
part, the coming on of ſome ſudden, unexpected, and dangerous war; 


ſometimes the Prytanes, if the ſenate ſo ordered it, as they uſually did when 


any civil affairs, in which the Ergaryys; were not concerned, required! 


quicker diſpatch than could be given them in Kg. The crier (gil 


ſeems to have ſummoned them twice at the leaſt, Whence in Afri. 
phanes it is ſaid to be full time to go to the aſſembly, becauſe the crit 


had given the ſecond 6ail. 


: New Badidemv, a5 dvd horas; e 
| f : 


Hv geo $0YTWY, dei rege xixdxxHNh ( 8). 


| Karwnanriay as Pollux, aarurhires, as Ammonius, or KerexAnri, i 
Heſychius calls them, were aſſemblies held upon ſome very weighty 
and momentous affair, to which they ſummoned not only thoſe cit. 


zens that reſided in the city, but all that lived in the country, or wett 
in the ſhips then at anchor in the haven, , 


Tube places where the *Exxa17izs were aſſembled, were ſeveral ; as fil. 


"Argo, 


— 


() Demoſthenes Proœm. LXIII. 


(x) Vlpian. in Demoſthen. Ariſtoph, Scha 


) In Orat. de falſa Legat. (=) Concionatricibus. P. 686. Ed. Amſtelod. 


uceef ' 17428, or the market-place ; and there, not the Athenians only, but 
niam moſt other cities, had their public meetings, becauſe it was uſually very 
t the capacious. Hence the aſſemblies themſelves came to be called Arg, 
y dil. and to make a ſpeech &yogevey, as Harpocration obſerves. | 5 

wiour lk, was a place near the citadel, ſo called di 75 TvrvxvodF a, Toi MI, 
ed for N T2145 v Nigg 4 did ro aeavxvacFor ty h Tes Pehovta;, becauſe it was 
ads), fled with ſtones, or ſeats ſet cloſe together, or from the crowds of men 


in the aſſemblies, and therefore yux/r4; is by the comedians taken for 
the thronging and preſſing of a multitude (a), It was remarkable for 
nothing more than the meanneſs of its buildings and furniture, whereby 
in ages that moſt affected gaiety and ſplendour, it remained a monument 
of the ancient ſimplicity (5). py | £7 


© good 
e been 
© hay. 
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 up6 
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„, that the aſſemblies were held (c), but even then Pynx was not wholly for- 

| thir. ſaken, it being againſt law to decree any man a crown, or ele& any of 
ut the the magiſtrates in any other place, as Pollux; or at leaſt, the Erewrnys?, 
of the as Heyſchius reports. . 5 505 dog 

to the The ſtated aſſemblies were held in the forementioned places; but ſuch 
which as were called upon extraordinary occaſions, were not confined to any 


certain place, being ſometimes held in the Piræus, where there was a 
Forum called 'I7Te0zpciz 4yoga, in the Munychia, or any other place ca- 
pacious enough to contain the people. 


being 
re all 
erkaps 


were the Prytanes, Epiſtatai, and Proedri. 


e peo. | | | | . | 
f thei The Prytanes ſometimes called the people together, and always before 
as UI. their meeting, ſet up a II ̃ f, ie in ſome place of general concourle, 
e com. in which was contained the matters to be conſulted upon in the follow- 


es, be. ing aſſembly, to the end that every man might have time to conſider of 
e mok them, before he gave his judgment (d)Y. e 
war; Tleczdget, were ſo called from the frft places which they had in the 

d when aſſemblies. Whilft the tribes of Athens were no more than ten, the 
aired 1 Proedri were nine in number, being appointed by lots out of the nine 
Canal) tribes, which at that time were exempted from being Prytanes. Their 


Arito- 
e clit upon, and determine in that meeting (e), at the end of which their offices 
the attempts of ambitious and deſigning men, it was cuſtomary fo the 
NowePvAzxis in all aſſemblies ovyxabi{e Tos g, tric Nice A oyrarg er- 
xegoronẽi ore Hen curecpiget, 10 fit with the Proedri, and to hinder the people 
from decreeing any thing contrary to the public intereft (F). By another 


law, it was likewiſe provided, that in every aſſembly, one of the tribes 
reighty ſhould be appointed by lots, Tg Fgives, to prefide at the Suggeſtum, 70 de- 
ſe cit. nd the commonwealth (g), viz. by preventing the orators, and others, 
r ett from propounding any thing inconſiſtent with the received laws, or de- 


ſtructixe of the peace and welfare of the city, 


e 


* — CM 
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The theatre of Bacchus, in later times, was the ofoal place, in which 


The magiſtrates that had the care and management of theſe aſſemblies, 


buſineſs was to propoſe to the people the things they were to deliberate 


expired. For the greater ſecurity of the laws and commonwealth from 


Em 


(a) Ariſtoph. Schol. Acharg. Equit. Kc. (5) Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. vi. 
(e) Demoſthen. Mediana. (4) Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. VIII. („) Ulpianus 
in Iimocrat. (7) Pollus, Lib, VIII. Cap. IX. (z) Eſchines in Timarehun. 
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Eigdrus, the prefident of the aſſembly, was choſen by lots out of the 
Proedri ; the chief part of his office ſeems to have conſiſted, in grant 
the people liberty to give their voices, which they were not permitted 
to do, till he had given the ſignal (5). 2 

If the people were remiſs in coming to the aſſemblies, the magiſtrate, 


uſed their utmoſt endeavours to compel them: they ſhut up all the ! 


gates, that only excepted, through which they were to paſs to the af, 
ſembly; they took care that all vendibles ſhould be carried out of the 
market, that there might be nothing to divert them from appearing 
and if this was not ſufficient, the Lagiſtæ (whoſe buſineſs this was) 
took a cord dyed with vermilion, with which they detached two of 
the Teforas into the market, where one of them ſtanding on one fide, 
and another on that which was oppoſite, purſued all they found there, 
and marked with the cord as many as they caught, all which had a cer. 
tain fine ſet upon them, as the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes obſerves at 
this verſe, 1 i 
Od iy de u, cc di dete 
To i,, Peſos To preperTwptivoy (7). 


They in the Forum chat, and up and down 
Scamper t'ayoid the cord vermilion dy'd. 


44 


Laſtly, For an encouragement to the commonalty ta frequent the al. 
ſemblies, it was decreed, at the inſtance of Calliſtratus, that an obolus 
| ſhould be given out of the exchequer to all ſuch as came early to the 
place appointed for the aſſembly. This was afterwards increaſed to 
three oboli, at the inſtance of Agyrrhius. The expectation of this re. 
ward drew many of the poorer ſort, who would otherwiſe have abſent- 
ed themſelves. Whence that ſaying of Ariſtophanes (#), where he ſpeaks 
of Plutus, the God of Money; ons 5 


| Exx2noia N xl dd d νiẽ a; 


1 not the afſembly frequented for his ſabe 2 They who came late to the 
aſſembly. received nothing; which is evident from the following yerſs 


of the ſame author (J). 


BAE. Arag red desc ire; XP. EZ e. 
BAE. Hd, A ẽỹd; XP. Ny Al 3606 peer BY. 
K. ra TA d reg, & Ziv QIUATETE, 

. | dF Tian g 27 Toe e- x. | 
BAE. Tewwcone dar daes; XP. Ei Yee POTTY | 
| AAN v | yu» Naber, ws eo x bxoece, | 
Ma Tb Af, #0" A N Toy SU. 
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(5) Harpocration, Demoſthenes Androtiana, Aſebines in Cteſiphont, () Achui® 
_ (4) Plut. AQ I. Scen. I, (Y) Concionatricibus, Pag. 704. Edit. Amſtelod: 
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If boiſterous and tempeſtuous weather, or a ſudden ſtorm, which they 


appeared, the aſſembly was immediately adjourned. But if all things 
"Hinged in their uſual courſe, they proceeded in this manner: 

Firſt, The place where they were appointed to meet, was purified by 
killing young pigs, which, as was uſual in ſuch luſtrations, they carried 
round about the utmolt bounds of it; on the outſide of which no man 
vas permitted to ſtand, becauſe thoſe places were accounted profane and 
\nſan@ified, and therefore unfit for the tranſacting buſineſs of fo great 
conſequence, as that in which the welfare and ſafety of the ſtate was 
nearly concerned ; this we learn from Ariſtophanes. in whom the public 


crier warns the people to ſtand on the inſide of the x«0zguz, for lo they 


called the ſacrifices offered at expiations. 


Ilzew', 056 2 lrrds 17s ri xabapparr; 1 
The perſon that officiated in the luſtration, was called Kabagęrüs, and 
N#4:5/z2;05, from Hegisia, another name for Kabaguara (), and Egiagye, 
according to Pollux. | 8 


The expratory rites being ended, the public crier made a ſolemn 


their counſels and undertakings (o). For amongſt the primitive Greeks, 
all things were carried on with a great ſhow of piety and devotion ; and 
ſo great a ſhare they thought their gods had in the management of hu- 


J.4 


he al- 
bolus 
0 the 
led to 
lis re. 
bſent- 
peaks 


and aſſiſtance. | 


amples of the divine vengeance (þ * ; 


Then the crier, the Proedri giving the command, repeated the ITge- 
Cxovuz, or decree of the ſenate, upon which the aſſembly was then to 


T6; oyopevery BENTH THY berig WevTuxoTY rn o Which of the men above 


to the 


verſes ; proclamation, gave them to underſtand, A 10 Abnv ai Tov x8 ouervoy olg 


46 (y). For as they judged it unreaſonable, that any man's quality or 


he had conceived for the good of the common wealth; ſo, on the other 


ears and experience had rendered more fit and able to judge. 


— 


= 


: — 


Suidas. Har pocration, præcipue Heſychius v. 4H, e (0) Demoſthen. Timocrat. 


Achat 


* Alchines in Ctefiphont, 


called Aler pee (in), or earthquake happened, or any inauſpicious omen 


prayer for the proſperity of the commonwealth, and the good ſucceſs of 


man affairs, that they never undertook any thing of weight or moment, 
efpecially in public buſineſs, without having firſt invoked their direction 


Then he pronounced a bitter execration againſt ſuch as ſhould endea- 
vour any thing in that aſſembly to the prejudice of the commonwealth, 
praying, that he and his whole family might be made remarkable ex- 


deliberate. That being done, the crier proclaimed with a loud voice, 


fifiy years old will make an oration? Then the old men propounded what- 
ever they thought convenient. After which, the crier, by a ſecond 


51, That every Atheman might then ſpeak, whom the laws allowed fo to 
age (ſo he were not under thirty), ſhould debar him from uttering what 


hand, it was thought very undecent and unbecoming for young men to 
give their opinions, before they had heard the ſentiments of ſuch as 


But 


(0% Ariſtophan. Schol. ibid. _ (=) Ariſtoph. Schol. ibid. & Concionatric. Kc. 
h, Demoſthen. Tug} Hagargicctias s.. (9) Ariſtophan, Acharn. Demoſthenes = 
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But the wiſdom of the lawgiver thought it not expedient, to permit 
every man without diſtinction to deliver his opinion; for ſuch ag were 
convicted of any heinous crime, of impiety, profaneneſs, or debauchery 
had fled from their colours, or were deeply indebted to the common. 
wealth, he excluded from having any thing to do in ſuch conſulta. 
tions (7); it being ſcarce probable that perſons of wicked lives, or deſpe. 
Tate fortunes ſhould endeavour any thing conducive to the peace and 
proſperity of the ſtate, but rather that they ſhould deſign the confuſion 
and ruin of it, that themſelves might be enriched with the ſpoils of ho. 
neſt men, and be at liberty to take their full career in their unlawfy] 
pleaſures, without the reſtraint of laws, and fear of puniſhments. Where. 
fore, if any man was thought by the Prytanes to be unfit to make an 
oration to the people, they enjoined him filence. Thus in the aſſembly 
of women in Ariftophanes (s), Praxagora, who is there one of the Pry. 
tanes, commands an impertinent woman to hold her peace: 


2d judy Paldits, & ade:, b dg d. 


Go you, and fit down, for you are nobody. They who refuſed obedience 
to the Prytanes, were pulled down from the Suggeſtum by the liQors 
( vreklrat), as appears from another place of the ſame author (7). 
When the debates were ended, the crier, by the command of the 
Epiſtata, of Proedri, as others report, aſked the people, Whether they would 
conſent to the decree ? permitting them to give voices, and thereby either 
eſtabliſh or reject it, the doing which they called Fa d yifirua, 
or Ain lee en Ty MM ooo, gn 
The manner of giving their ſuffrages, was by holding up their hands, 
and therefore they called it xegorai. and xegororr fignifies to ordain, or 
eſtabliſh any thing; 4royegorercy, to diſannul by ſuffrage, This was the 
common method of voting ; but in ſome caſes, as particularly when they 
deprived magiſtrates of their offices for maladminiſtration, they gave | 
their votes in private, leſt the power and greatneſs of the perſons ac- 
cuſed, ſhould lay a reſtraint upon them, and cauſe them to act contrary 
to their judgments and inclinations. The manner of voting privately 
was by caſting pebbles (4@s5) into veſſels (x49), which the Prytanes 
were obliged to place in the aſſembly for this purpoſe, Before the uſe 
of pebbles, they voted with (xvapes;) beans ()) 
As ſoon as the people had done voting, the Proedri having carefully 
examined the number of the ſuffrages, pronounced the decree ratified, 
or thrown out, according as the major part had approved, or rejected 
it. It is obſervable, in the laſt place, that it was unlawful for the Pry- 
tanes to propoſe any thing twice in the ſame aſſembly (w). The buf. 
neſs being over, the Prytanes diſmiſſed the aſſembly, as we read in 
Ariſtophanes (x). _ Oe oe i org ron IITn 


, 
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1 12 Demoſthen. in Ariſtogit. ſchines in Cteſiphont. (s) Canciopatr. Page 69%, 
1% Edit. Amſt: lod, (:) Acharnenſibus, Act. I. Sc. II. ibique Vetus Scholiaſtes. 
17 . 6) Suidas, (av) Nicia Orat. apud Thucyd. Lib. VI. K+ (x) Acharnenſ. | 
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Were Os e Nęardveis Augos Thy Exx NU. | 1 
— Whoever deſires to have a more full account of the popular aſſemblies 1 
alta. at Athens, may. conſult the Concionatrices of Ariſtophanes (5), where # 
eſpe. their whole management is accurately deſcribed. , x 
yoo lt NOD: e | 
| hs. P x: 
wh ' Of the Senate of the Five Hundred. cee we yl 
de an | BY Solon's conſtitution, the whole power and management of affairs ö ? 
mbly were placed in the people. It was their prerogative to receive ap- 90 
Pry. peals from the courts of juſtice z to abrogate old laws, and enact new; 1 
to make what alterations in the ſtate they judged convenient; and in AY 
ſhort, all matters, whether public or private, foreign or domeſtic, civil, 1 
military, or religious, were determined by tghemn. 
: But becauſe it was dangerous, that things of ſuch vaſt moment and A 
ence concern, ſhould be, without any further care, committed to the diſpoſal vF 
wKtors and management of a giddy and unthinking multitude, who by elo- I 
quent men would be perſuaded to enact things contrary to their own 1 
f the intereſts, and deſtructive to the commonwealth, the wiſe lawgiver, 1 
would to prevent ſuch pernicious conſequences, judged it abſolutely neceſſary 4 
either WW for the preſervation of the Rate, to inſtitute a great council, conſiſting A 
Prue, only of men of the beſt credit and reputation in the city, whoſe buſi- 1 
neſs it ſhould be to inſpe& all matters before they were propounded = 
zands, io the people, and to take care that nothing, but what had been dili- = 
un, or ll cently examined, ſhould be brought before the general aſſembly (=). 5 = 
as the At the ſame time he inſtituted, at leaſt, regulated another council, I 1 
they mean that of the Areopagites, which, though inferior to the former in 1 
ge order and power, yet were ſuperior to it in dignity and eſteem, and = 
u 40 Wi therefore were called » h Bay, or, the upper council; to this he gave _- 
trat) the inſpection and cuſtody of the laws, ſuppoſing that the commonwealth 9 
vate i being held by theſe two, as it were by firm anchors, would be leſs liable = 
[ranch to be toſt by tumults, and made a prey to ſuch as had knavery enough = 
he ule to deſign, and cunning and eloquence to entice the people to their own 7 
5 deſtructiom (c ĩð·w- VVV 4 
cull At the firſt inſtitution of the former council, it conſiſted only of s 
tified, ur hundred ſenators, one hundred of which were appointed out of each 9 
jected Wi tribe; for the tribes in Solon's time were only four in number (5); _, 3 
] £5 They were elected by lots, in drawing of which they made uſe of 1 
e beans, and therefore Thucydides calls them BuMovras and aufen, and the 1 
40 ee, Badr ard sede. The manner of their election was thus: 1 
na certain day, before the beginning of the month Hecatombeon, Y 
ble preſident of every tribe gave in the names of all the perſons within 9 
1 bis diſtrict, that were capable of this dignity, and had a mind to appear | 
— for it; theſe were engraven upon tables of braſs, called Hau (c), 
VM „„ ta. 3333 ?!ꝙ 
ge 69% . 255 1 | | 
8. 


000 Page 783. Edit. Aurel. Allobrog. (=) Plut. Solone, (e) dem. (i) Adem 
) Harpocrat, * Pi!!! ROPE en hk e 


ther with the white beans, were received into the ſenate (e). 


the ſenate alſo received an addition of one hundred, which being added 


acceſſion of another hundred (F); for in both theſe laſt alterations, it 
nate. As to the manner of election, that continued the ſame, exceptin 
only, that inſtead of an hundred white beans drawn by each tribe, they 
appoint officers to prefide in the ſenate, and theſe they called Nuri, 
| thrown into one veſſel with nine black beans, and a white bean cal 


intd another, the tribe whoſe fortune it was to be drawn out together 
with the white bean preſided firſt, and the reſt in the order in which 


year complete, which, according to their computation, conſiſted of 


rates, and that during that time, the Athenians had no magiſtrates at 


Aſterwards, when the tribes were increaſed to twelve, every one of 


them preſided a full month in the ſenate, as we learn from Pollux (i) 


was termed INevravux, during which they were excuſed from all other 
public duties. N 5 . 


cach decuria being to govern their week, during which time they were 
called Nęisdgel; out of theſe, one, whom they elected by lots, prefided 
over the reſt, each of the ſeven days; ſo that of the ten procdri, three 
were excluded from pręſid ing. | 


| Stephan. Byzant, de Urbb. et Populis, (g) Harpocrat, (4) Liban. Argument. u 
Androtian. (i) Lib, VIII. Cap. 9. 9 : a, ee | 
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and caſt into a veſſel ſet there for that purpoſe; into. another veſſel 
were caſt the ſame numbers of beans, an hundred of which were white 
and all the reſt black. Then the names of the candidates, and the Beans 
were, drawn, one by one, and thoſe whoſe names were drawn out tage. 


About eighty-ſix years after Solon's regulation of the commonwealth 
the number of tribes being increaſed by Cliſthenes from four to ten; 


to the former, made it to confiſt of five hundred; and from that tine 
it was called Bzay Toy Nu. : 1 e 
Afterwards two new tribes were added to the former in honour of 
Antigonus, and his ſon Demetrius, from whom they received their 
names; and then the number of the ſenators were augmented by the 


was ordered, that out of every tribe fifty ſhould be elected into the ſe. 


had now only fifty, according to the number of their ſenators, 
ie After the election of ſenators, they proceeded in the next place to 


The manner of their election was thus: The names of the tribes being 


they were drawn out of the veſſel; for every tribe preſided in its turn; 
and therefore, according to the number of tribes, the Attic year was 
divided into ten parts, each of which conſiſted of thirty-five days; 


only the four firſt parts contained thirty-ſix, thereby to make the lunar 


one hundred and fifty-four days (g). Others are of opinion, that 
thoſe four ſupernumerary days were employed in the creation of magi. 


all (5), and therefore they called them Auge nyigas, and Agi, 
The time that every company of Prytanes continued in their office, 


For the avoiding of confuſion, every Nlevranua was divided into fite 
weeks of days, by which the fifty Prytanes were ranked into five decurie, 
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| (+) Sigonius et Emmius de Rep. Athen, et ubique in hac. parte hujus libri. ( 
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bo ve one day, nor to be elected into it a ſecond time (L). 
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The preſident of the proedri was termed Exif. To his cuſtody 
was committed the public ſeal, and the keys of the citadel, and the 
ablic exchequer. This, therefore, being an office of ſo great a truſt 
= power, no man was permitted, by the laws, to continue in it a 


% 


There are faid to have beennine proedri diſtinct from the former, and 
choſen by the Epiſtata at every convention of the ſenate, out of all the 
tribes, except that of which the prytanes were members (1). Both of 
theſe were different from the Exieuus, and IIęeedge in the popular aſ⸗ 

ies. | n : 
1 thing more there is remarkable in the election of ſenators, that 
peſide thoſe who were immediately admitted into the ſenate, they choſe 
ſubſidiaries, who, in caſe any of the ſenators were depoſed for male-ad- 
miniſtration, or died before the expiration of their offices, ſhould, with- 
out any farther trouble, ſupply their places; and theſe they called Ex- 

The authority of the prytanes conſiſted chiefly in aſſembling the 
ſenate, which, for the moſt part, was done once every day (feſtivals 
only excepted), and oftner if occaſion ay a bor And that they might 
be ready to give audience to all ſuch as had any thing to propoſe, that 
concerned the commonwealth, they conſtantly reſorted to a common 
call near the ſenate-houſe, called Prytaneum, in which they offered ſa- 
crifices, and had their diet together (2). . ke 

Every time the Senate was aſſembled, they offered ſacriſices to Jupiter 
Beh O, and Minerva BSN, the counſellors, who had a chapel near the 


. * 


ſenate-houſe (o). This they termed cc, Iver (p). LE 
If any man offered any thing that deſerved to be taken into conſi- 


deration, they engraved it upon tablets, that all the ſenators might be- 


forehand be acquainted with what was to be diſcuſſed at their next 
mecting, in which, after the Prytanes, or Epiſtata had propounded the 
matter, every man had liberty to declare his opinion, and give his 
reaſons either for, or againſt it. This they did ſtanding, for it is every 
where obſervable in ancient authors, that no perſon, of what rank or 
quality ſoever, preſumed to ſpeak fitting ; and therefore whenever 2 
poetical hero makes an oration, he is always firſt ſaid to riſe: 
Ta I auchn Merten adus dab Ahd. 
faith Homer; and Ovid to trouble you with no more inſtances, mentions 
the ſame cuſtom. e 3 | F nete Pos e hh 
5 Suręit ad hos elypei Dominus ſeptemphers Air. 
When all had d done Ceaking, the bufiocks defigned to be paſſed into 
a decree was drawn up in writing by any of the Prytanes, or other 
ſenators, and repeated openly in the houſe (7); after which leave being 
given by the Epiſtata, or Prytanes, the ſenators proceeded to vote, which | 
they did in private, by caſting beans into a veſſel placed there for that 
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rat, () Pauſanias. (e) Antiphon de Ohorenta. (5) Ulpianus. (g., Demoſthen. | 
Orat. in Cteſiphont. et / / / ONO. 
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purpoſe. The beans were of two ſorts, black and white; and if 1, 
number of the former was found to be the greateſt, the propoſal wi; 
rejected; if of the latter, it was enacted into a decree (7), which the 
called +4@4opee, and IgA, becauſe it was agreed upon in the ſenate 
with a deſign to have it afterwards propounded to an aſſembly of the 
people, that it might receive from them a farther ratification, without 
which it could not be paſſed into a law, or haye any force or obligatory 
power after the end of that year, which was the time that the ſenator; 
and almoſt all the other magiſtrates laid down their commiſſions, 
The power of this council was very great, almoſt the whole care of 
the commonwealth being devolved upon them 3 for the commonalty 
being, by Solon's conſtitutions, inveſted with ſupreme power, and in. 
truſted with the management of all affairs, as well public as private 
it was the peculiar charge of the ſenate to keep them within due bound; 
to take cognizance of every thing before it was referred to then, 
and to be careful that nothing ſhould be propounded to them, but what 
they, upon mature deliberation, had found to be conducive to the pub. 
lic good. And beſide the care of the aſſembly, there were a great ma. 
ny things that fell under the cognizance of this court, as the accounts 
of magiſtrates at the expiration of their offices (s), and the care of poor 
perſons, that were maintained by an allowance out of the public ex. 
chequer (z). It was their buſineſs to appoint gaolers for the public 
Priſons, and to examine and puniſh perſons accuſed of ſuch crimes a 
were not forbidden by any poſitive law (2), to take care of the fleet, 
and look after the building of new men of war (u), with ſeveral other 


things of great conſequence. 


Now, becauſe theſe were places of great truſt, no man could be ad. 
mitted to them till he had undergone a ſtrict Aoxieaoiz, or probation, 
whereby the whole courſe of his life was inquired into, and found to 
have been managed with credit and reputation, elſe he was rejected (x), 
And to lay the greater obligation upon them, they were required to 
take a ſolemy oath, the ſubſtance whereof was this: That they would, 
& in all their councils, endeavour to promote the public good, and to 
adviſe any thing contrary to the laws. That they would fit a 
„ Judges in what court ſoever they, were elected to by lots, (for ſeveral 
of the courts of juſtice were ſupplied with judges out of the ſenate), 
„ That they would never keep an Athenian in bonds, that could give 
three ſureties of the ſame quality, except ſuch as had bought or col. 
<< lected, or been engaged as a ſurety for the public revenues, and did 
<< not pay the comtnonwealth, and ſuch as were guilty of treaſonable 
4 practices againſt the government.” But this (as Demoſthenes inter. 
prets it), muſt be underſtood only to criminals. before their condemns- 
tion (y), for to put them in fetters after ſentence paſſed upon them, was 
no breach of the laws. But the bigheſt puniſhment which the ſenate 
was allowed to inflict upon criminals, was a fine of five hundred drach- 
, LO d ñã me. 
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., Ulpian. (.) Pollux. ab. VIII. Cap. VIII. () Harpocration, () Flur 
(.o) Ariſtoph. Avibus, & Libanus Argument. in Androtianam. ' 
(*) Æſchines in Timarch - (9) Demoſth. in Timocrat. 


f the Civil Government of Athens, 01 
mz. When this was thought not enough, they tranſmitted the erimi- 
nal to the Theſmotbetz, by whom he was arraigned in the uſual me- 
thod f. It muſt not be omitted, that, after the expulſion of the thirty 
tyrants, they took an oath, to obſerve Thy ahm, the att of oblivion, 
whereby all the diſorders committed during the government of the ty- 
rants were remitted. _ _ » «+ ED 3 

After the expiration of their truſt, the ſenators gave an account of 
their management; and therefore, to prevent their being expoſed to the 
rage and malice of the multitude, they ſeverely punilted whatever of- 
fences were committed by any of their own” members. If any of the 
ſenators was convicted of breaking his oath, committing any mjuſtice, 
or behaving himſelf otherwiſe thang as became his order, the reſt of his 
brethren expelled him, and ſubſtituted one of the Amir in his 
place. This they called "ExPvANoPogirat, from the leaves which th ey 
made uſe of in giving their ſuffrages, in the ſame manner that the Ogg 
zn were uſed by the commonalty in decreeing the Oftraciſm. But this 
cuſtom was not very ancient, being invented .upon the account of one 
Xenotimus, an officer, that, by changing the beans (which till that time 
were always made uſe of), was found to have corrupted the ſuffrages (2), 
It was lawful 785 ixPvaroPognlierras ir To Aung xatubixiotas, Id A" it 
thoſe men to be Judges, who had been expelled out of the ſenate. Whence 
we may conclude, that it was cuſtomary to deprive ſenators of their of- 
fice for very ſmall offences. F 

On the contrary, ſuch as had behaved themſelves with juſtice, and 
integrity, were rewarded with an allowance of money out of the public 
exchequer (a). Every ſenator received a drachm by the day for his 
maintenance. Whence g , to be elected by lots into the ſenate, 
is all one, according to Heſychius's explication, with agexehy The  nptiens 
za, to obtain a drachm every day. And if any men of war had been 
built during the regency, the people, in their public aſſemblies, decreed 
them the honour of wearing a crown; if not, the law prohibited them 
for ſuing this privilege, as having been wanting to the commonwealth, 
whoſe ſafety and intereſt depended upon nothing ſo much as the ſtrength 
and number of their ſhips (6), This ſeems to have been enacted after 
the fight near Salamis, that being the firſt accaſion that moved the A- 
thenians to think of increaſing their fleet, e 


ens cs ͤ TA 
p Senate and Court of Areopagus. 
THE name of this ſenate was taken from the place in which it was ; 
wont to. be aiſembled, being an hill not far diſtant from the cita- 
del (e), called Agaendxyes, or "Ages weyes, that is, Mars's hill, from 


; mon CF 
+ Demoſth. in Everg..& Mneſib. Pollux; Lib. VIII. Cap. x.... 
(z) Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. V. Harpocration. Etylog. Suidas, (e) Demoſth. Tis 


ocrat, (6) lem Androtiange (e) Herodot, Lib, Vi. 
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Mars, the god of war and blood, becauſe all wilful murders came un! 
der the cognizance of this court (4); or, as fables tell us, from the 
arraignment Mars, who was the firſt criminal that was tried in 
It (e), or, laſtly, becauſe the Amazons, whom the poets feign to have 
been the daughters of Mars, when they beſieged Athens, pitched their 
camps, and offered ſacrifices to the god of war in this place (f), 
When this court was firſt inſtituted is uncertain. Some make it 23 
ancient as Cecrops, the firſt founder of Athens; others think it was begun 
in the reign of Cranaus; and laſtly, others bring it down as low a; 
the times of Solon, But this opinion, though defended by authors of no 
Jeſs credit than Plutarch (g), and Cicero(h), is in expreſs terms contradiq. 
ed by Ariſtotle (i), and one of Solon's laws cited by Plutarch himſelf, 
| wherein there is mention of judgments made in this court, before Solon 
had reformed the commonwealth. What ſeems moſt proable, is that 
the ſenate of Areopagus was firſt inſtituted a long time before Solon, but 
was continued, regulated, and augmented by him; was by him made 
| ſuperior to the Ephetæ, another court inſtituted by Draco (+), and invſted 
with greater power, authority, and larger privileges, than ever it had 
uu {RI ene 3 won Con eb B64 Wo ear 
The number of the perſons that compoſed this venerable aſſembly 
is not agreed upon; by ſome it is reſtrained to nine, by others en. 
Jarged to thirty-one, by others to fifty-one, and by ſome to more. 
Maximus tells us it conſiſted of fifty-one, 72 # wrargdav * Tre d 
| Ply caÞgor FrePiporrur, beſide ſuch of the nobility as were eminent for 
their virtue and riches; by which words he ſeems to mean the nine 
| Archons, who were the conſtant ſeminary of this great aſſembly, and 
having diſcharged their ſeveral offices, paſſed every year into it (/); 
others affirm, that not all the nine Archons, but only the Theſmothetæ 
were addmitted into the Areopagus (n). This was the reaſon why their 
number was not always the ſame, but more, or leſs, according as 
thoſe perſons happened to continue a greater, or leſſer time in the 
ſenate. Therefore when Socrates was condemned by this court (as 
the nature of his crime makes it evident he was), we find no leſs than 
two hundred fourſcore and one giving their votes againſt him, beſides 
| thoſe who voted for his abſolution : And in an ancient inſcription upon 
a column in the citadel at Athens, erected to the memory of Rufus 
Feſtus, proconſul of Greece, the ſenate of Areopagus is ſaid to conlil 
All that had undergone the office of an Archon, were not taken in- 
to this ſenate, but only ſuch of them as had behaved themſelves well 
in the diſcharge of their truſt; and not they neither, till they had 
given an account of their adminiſtration before the Logiſtæ, and ob - 
| tained their approbation, after an inquiry into their behaviour, which 
| was not a mere formality, and thing of courſe, but extremely ſevere, 
rigorous, and particular (n). This being done, after the performance 


' 


of 


es. 4 


| (4) Suidas. (e) Pauſan. Ariſtid. Panath. Suidas. (F) Aſehyl. Eumenidib. Ety- 
molog. Auctor. (g) Solone. (5) De Offic. Lib. I. (i) Polit. Lib. II. (I) Pollux, 
Lib. VIII. Cap. X. (0) Plut. Solone, & Pericle. () Libanius in Argument. Au- 

drotianæ. (#) Plut. Pericle, Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. X. Demoſth. Timocrat. 


of certain ſacrifices at Limnæ, a place in Athens dedicated to Bacchus, 
un! they were admitted upon ſet days (o). Thus it was ordered by Solon's 
fo 


the conſtitutions, which were nicely and punQually obſerved for many 
in ages; but towards the declination of the Athenian grandeur, together 

have with many other uſeful and excellent ordinances, were either wholly 

their laid aſide and abrogated, or, which was all one, neglected and not ob- 


ſerved. And then not the Archons only, but others, as well thoſe of 
looſe lives and mean fortunes, as perſons of high quality, and ſtrict 


egun virtue, nay, and even ftraggers, were taken into this aſſembly, as ap- 
W as 


pears by ſeveral inſtances produced by the learned Meurſius, and par- 


of no ticularly that of Rufus Feſtus, mentioned in the aforeſaid inſcription, as 
dict. 2 member of it. b ; 1 . | ö . | \ 8 2 

ws Ariſtides tells us, this court was Tay © To; ExAnoe duarnelwy Tft r- 
Olon 


Toy H dν,uroy, the moſt ſacred and venerable tribunal in all Greece; and 


that if we conſider the juſtice of their ſentences and judicial determina- 
, but tions, the unblameableneſs of their manners, their wiſe and prudent 
made behaviour, and their high quality and ſtation in the commonwealth, 


ſerved. To have been fitting in a tavern or public-houſe, was a ſuffi- 
cient reaſon to deny an Archon's admiſſion into it (); and though their 
dignity was uſually continued to them as long as they lived, yet if any 
of the ſenators was convicted of any immorality, he was without mercy 
or fayour preſently expelled. Nor was it enough that their lives were 


Fry 0 ſtrictly innocent and unblameable, but ſomething more was required of 
t for them, their countenances, words, actions, and all their behaviour muſt 
OP be compoſed, ſerious and grave, to a degree beyond what was expected 
and from other (the moſt virtuous) men. To laugh in their aſſembly, was 
005 an unpardonable act of levity (2); and for any of them to write a co- 
hetz medy, was forbidden by a particular precept of the law (r. 
their Nay, ſo great an awe and reverence did this ſolemn afſembly ſtrike 
Ig as into thoſe that ſate in it, that Iſocrates (/) tells us, that in his days, when 
1 the they were ſomewhat degenerated from their primitive virtue, how- 
As ever otherwiſe men were irregular and exorbitant, yet once choſen in- 


to this ſenate, they preſently ceaſed from their vicious inclinations, 
and choſe rather to conform to the laws and manners of that. court, 


Nen 1 raig brd xaxictt; ure, than to contiuue in their looſe and debauched 
Kufus courſe of life. And ſo exaQly upright and impartial were their pro- 
onſfiſ ceedings, that Demoſthenes (27) tells us, that to his time there had never 
©" been ſo much as one of their determinations that either plaintiff or 
n in. detendent had any juſt reaſon to complain of. This was ſo eminently 
well remarkable in all parts of Greece, that even foreign ſtates, when any 
bad controverſies happened among them, would voluntarily ſubmit to their 
ob. deciſion: Pauſanias (zu) reports in particular of the Meſſenians, that be- 
vbich fore their firſt wars with the Spartans, they were very deſirous that their 
ere, quarrel ſhould be referred to the Areopagites, and both parties ſtand to 
nance their determination. ns vs e n 
— (%) Demoſt. in Nearam. (5) Athenæus, Lib, XIV. (7) Aſchin. in Ti- 


march, (r) Plutarch, de Gloria Athenienſ.. (7) Areopagitica, (t) Ariſto- 
cratea. (v Meſſeniacis. 1 hg 75 , 1 8 | 8 . "oy | 
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it will eafily appear that this character was not unreaſonable or unde- 
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1 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 


It is reported that this court was the firſt that fat upon life * 


death ; and in later ages, a great many capital cauſes came under Its 
cognizance ; before it were brought all incendiaries, all ſuch as defer. 
ed their country, againſt whom they proceeded with no leſs ſeverity, 


than was uſed to thoſe that were convicted of treaſon, both being pu. 


niſhed with death (w); ſuch alſo as had laid wait for any perſon's life, 


whether their wicked contrivances were ſucceſsful or not; for the very 
deſigning to murder any man was thought to deſerve no leſs than capita} 


puniſhment ; others are of opinion, that ſu@h cauſes were tried at the 


tribunal of the Palladium (x). However that be, it 1s certain, that all 
wounds given out of malice, all wilful murders, and particularly ſych 
as were effected by poiſon, came under the cognizance of this court (). 
Some ſay that there was no appeal from the Areopagites to the peo. 
ple; but others, amongſt whom is Meurſius, are of a contrary opinion, 
and aſſure us, that not only their determinations might be called in 


: 


| . and, if need was, retracted by an aſſembly of the people (2), 


ut that themſelves too, if they exceeded the due bounds of moderation 
in inflicting puniſhments, were liable to account for it to the Logiſtæ (a). 
The ſame author tells us afterwards, that this court had power to can. 
cel the ſentence of an aſſembly, if the people had acquitted any crimi. 
nal that deſerved puniſhment (5), and'to reſcue out of their hands ſuch 


| Innocent perſons, as were by prejudice or miſinformation condemned 
by them. Perhaps in both theſe opinions there is ſomething of truth, 


if you underſtand the form of the Areopagus in its primitive ſtate; 
and the other, when its power was retrenched by Pericles. 5 85 


Ihbeir power in the commonwealth was very great; for, by Solon's 


conſtitution, the inſpection and cuſtody of the laws were committed 


to them (c), the public fund was diſpoſed of and managed according 


to their diſcretion (4), the care of all young men in the city belonged 


to them, and it was their buſineſs to appoint them tutors and gover- 
nors (e), and ſee that they were educated ſuitably to their ſeveral 


qualities (FJ). Nor did they only ſuperintend the youth, but their 
power was extended to perſons of all ages and ſexes; ſuch as lived 


_ diſorderly, or were guilty of any impiety, or immorality, they puniſhed 
according to the merit of their offences ; and ſuch as were eminent for 


a virtuous courſe of life, they had power to reward. To. this end, 


they went about with the gynzconomi to all public meetings, ſuch as 
were marriages, and ſolemn ſacrifices, which were uſually concluded 


with a banquet, to ſee that all things were carried on with decency 


and ſobriety (g). Idleneſs was a crime that came more eſpecially un- 
der their cognizance, and (which ſeems to have been an inſtitution pe- 
culiar to Solon) they were obliged to inquire ſtrictly after every man's 
courſe of life, and to examine by what means he maintained himſelf in 
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* Etymolog. V. Ag; na ye. ()) Lycurgus in Leocratem. (x) Harpoerat. 


: Suidas. (5) Demoſthen. Ariſtocrat. Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. X. aliique. (z) Di- 


narchus Orat. in Ariſtogiton. (a) Demoſthenes in Nicaram, Æſchines in Cte- 
fiphont. (6) Demoſthen. pro Corona. (e) Plutarch. Solone. (4) Flu- 


tarch. Themiſtoc. (e) AÆſchines Philoſophus in Axiocho, (J) Iſoerates Alte 


pagitica. (2) Athenæus, Lib. VI. 
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che ſtation he was in, that ſo there might be no room for ſuch as lived 


by unlawful arts, by cheating and cozenage, or theft or rapine G 


Beſide this, matters of religion, blaſphemy againſt the gods, contempt 
of the holy myſteries, and all ſorts of impiety, the conſecration alſo 
of new gods, erection of temples and altars, and introduction of new 
ceremonies into divine worſhip, were referred to the judgment of this 
court; therefore Plato, having been inſtructed in the knowledge of one 
God in Egypt, was forced to diſſemble or conceal his opinion, for fear 
of being called to an account for it by the Areopagites (i); and Saint 
Paul was arraigned before them, as @ /etter forth of range gods, when 
he preached unto them Jeſus, and *Ave5z7%, or the reſurrection (E). Theſe 
were the chief buſineſſes that this ſenate was employed about, for they 


ſeldom intermeddled in the management of public affairs, except in 


caſes of great and imminent danger, and in theſe the commonwealth 

uſually had recourſe to them, as the laſt and ſafeſt refuge (/). 
They had three meetings in the Areopagus every month, upon the 

twenty-ſeventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth days (n). But if any 


buſineſs happened that required diſpatch, it was uſual for them to aſſem- 


ble in the Baoiaxy red, or Royal Portico, which they encompaſſed 
with a rope, to prevent the multitude from thronging in upon them (u), 
as was uſual alſo in other courts of juſtice, + 91-4 

Two things are very remarkable in their judgments ; Firſt, That they 
ſat in the open air (o), a cuſtom practiſed in all the courts of juſtice, 
that had cognizance of murder; partly, becauſe it was unlawful for 


the accuſer and criminal in ſuch caſes to be under the ſame roof; and 
partly that the judges, whoſe perſons were eſteemed ſacred, might con- 
tract no pollution from converſing with men profane and unhallowed, 
for ſuch they were accounted, that had been guilty of ſo black and 


heinous a crime (). Secondly, They heard and determined all cauſes 
at night, and in the dark, to the end that having neither ſeen the plain - 
tiff, nor defendant, they might lie under no temptation of being biafſed 
or influenced by either of them (2). And of what conſequence this 


| was, may be learned from the example of the harlot Phryne, who be- 


ing accuſed of impiety for feigning herſelf to be Minerva, the pro- 
teareſs of Athens, when ſentence was going to paſs: againſt her, ſo 
changed the minds of her judges by uncovering her breaſts, that ſhe 
was immediately acquitted ®  __ e JA 0356 
Actions about murder were uſheredinto, the Areopagus by the Bare, 


who was allowed to fit as judge amongſt them, laying aſide his crown, 


which was one of the ornaments of his office (t. 
The common method they proceeded in, was this; the court be- 
ing met, and the people excluded, they divided themſelves into ſeve- 


ral committees, each of which bad their cauſes aſſigned to be heard 


id determined by them ſeverally, if dhe multirude of buſineſs was te 
. III Its » po deze pong. 


(5) Plutarch. Solone, Valer. Max. Lib. Il, Cap. VI () Juſtiaus Martyn, 
%) AR. Apoſtol. XVIII. 18, 19. (/) Argument. Orat. Androt. () Pollux, 
Lib. VIII. Cap. X. () Demoſt. Orat. 1. in Axiſtogit. (o) Pollux loc. citat. 


(2) Antiphon. Orat. de cæde Heredis. (2) Lucian, Hermotimo. Athenzus, ' 


Lib, XIII. & qui eum. ſequitur Euſtathius, aliique, - (r) Pollun. 
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1 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
great, that the whole ſenate could not take cognizance of them toe. 
ther. Both theſe deſignations were performed by lots, to the end thx 
every man coming into the court before it was determined what cauſe, 
would fall to his ſhare, none of them might lie under any temptation 
of having his honeſty corrupted with bribes (s). "DOT "Won 
Before the trial began, the plaintiff and defendant took ſolemn oaths 
upon the teſticles of a goat, a ram, and a bull, by the Ziyi dia 


or furies. The plaintiff (in caſe of murder) {wore that he was related 


to the deceaſed perſon (for none but near relations, at the fartheſt : 
coulin, were permitted to proſecute the murderer), and that the pri. 
ſoner was the cauſe of his death. The priſoner ſwore that he was in. 
nocent of the crime laid to his charge. Both of them confirmed their 
oaths with direful imprecations, wiſhing, that, if they ſwore falſely, 
themſelves, their houſes, and their whole families might be utterly de. 
ſtroyed and extirpated by the divine vengeance (7) ; which they looked 
upon to be ſo dreadful and certain, that the law inflicted no penalty 
upon thoſe that at fuch a time were guilty of perjury, remitting them, 
as it were, to be punithed by an higher tribunak 

Then the two parties were placed upon two filver ſtools; the ac. 


cuſer was placed upon the ſtool of Te, or injury; the priſoner upon 


the ſtool of 'Awziv«z, or impudence, or, according to Adrian Junius 


correction, of *Avairiz, or innocence ; theſe were two goddeſſes, to 


which altars, and afterwards temples, were erected in the Areopagus (2). 


The accuſer in this place propoſed three queſtions to. the priſoner, 


called by ZEſchylus, Teizs Taruiruare (w), to each of which he was to 
give a diſtin anſwer. The firſt was, d xarwroras ; Are you guilty of thi 


murder? To which he made anſwer, acre, or ob trove, guilty, or not 
_ guilty ? Secondly, "Orn; xarixrora;; How did you commit this murder? 
Thirdly, T. BN ee xarixrorms; Who: were your partners and ac- 

F:! th I er 1 ow es | 


In the next place, the two parties impleaded each other, and the pri- 
ſoner was allowed to make his defence in two orations, the firſt of 
which being ended, he was permitted to ſecure himſelf by flight, and | 


go into voluntary baniſhment, if he ſuſpected the goodneſs of his 


cauſe; which privilege, if he made uſe of, all his eſtate was confiſcat- 


ed, and expoſed to ſale by the Ilwnmai (x). In the primitive times 


both parties ſpoke for themſelves (), but in latter ages they were per- 


mitted to have counſel to plead for them. But whoever it was that 


ſpoke, he was to repreſent the bare and naked truth, without any pre- | 


face or epilogue, without any ornament, figures of rhetoric, or other 


inſinuating means to win the favour, or move the affections of the 
Judges (S). | . 1 


Both parties being heard, if the priſoner was reſolved to ſtand the 
trial, they proceeded to give ſentence,” which they did with the mol: 
jj LL ney) yr wn ON vm SO) 0 Df WIN ERR pro- 


— 
<A 
FY * 


8 


# is) Laician. Bis accuſato. (f) Demoſthen. Ariſtocrat. Dinarchus in Demoſthen. 


T.yfias in Theomneſlum. Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. X. () Fauſanias, e 
Legib. Lib. II. (w) Eumenidibus. (x) Demoſthen. in Ariſtocrat: Pollux, Lib. VIII. 


() Sextus Empiricus adv. Mathemat. Lib. II. (z) Ariſtoteles Rhetoric, Lib. l. 
Lucianus Anacharſide, Demoſthen. Quintilian. aliique iu numeri. 0 
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ro found gravit and ſilence; hence 'AgzoTayire iE, and 'Apiorayiry 


14 <r/axrgs; came to be proverbial ſayings; though ſome derive them i 
eauſes from the reſervedneſs, and-ſevere gravity of their manners; whence alſo i 
tation Ager is uſually taken for a grave, majeſtic, rigid perſon; and 1 
1 others, from the great care they took to conceal the tranſactions of the | 
oaths | ſenate, of which the poet ſpeaks, OE ry oo | 
2 Ira), Ergo occulta teges, ut Curia Martis Athents (a). þ 
elated The manner of giving ſentence was thus: There was placed in the 1 
heſt 4 court two urns, one of which was of braſs, and called 0 wngocFw, from 1 
e pri- the place it ſtood in; xvg:©-, becauſe the votes caſt into it pronounced i 
. dey the accuſation valid; and Ja, becauſe they decreed the death of 10 
their the priſoner. The ſecond urn was of wood, being placed behind the 5 
llely, former; into it they that acquitted the priſoner, were to caſt their ſuf- 1 
ly de. frages; for which reaſon it was called ô v5ige5, or 5 iniow, 6 ave», and, 4; 
booked De (5). Afterwards the thirty tyrants, having made themſelves 1 
nalty maſters of the city, ordered them to. give their voices in a manner 1 
them, more public and open, by caſting their Calculi upon two tables, the PB 
y former of which contained the ſuffrages which acquitted, the latter 
e ac. thoſe which condemned the priſoner : To the end that it might be — 
FM known, which way every man- gave his voice, and how he ſtood af- 3 
es feted to their intereſt and proceedings (c). | 7 3 
wy. (0 Beſide the crimes that came peculiarly under their cognizance, there j 
s (u), were ſometimes others brought before them, in which their ſentence, # 
loner, UW was not final or decretory, for there lay an appeal to the court to which f 
vas ie they properly belonged, as Sigonius obſerves. _ 1 25 . F 
f thi The ſenators of Areopagus were never rewarded with crowns for . 
Or, Bot their ſervices, being not permitted to wear them (4); but received a | 
rder ſort of maintenance from the public, which they called Kęiæs (e); and 1 
d _ | Meurſius has obſerved out of Lucian (J), that they had the ſame pen- a 
AR ſion that was allotted to ſome other judges, viz. three oboli for every | 
r c(cauſe they gave judgment upon. „ 2 ge ties AR. area. 4 
rſt of Their authority was preſerved entire, till the time of Pericles, who, . 1 
289d becauſe he could not be admitted amongſt them, as never having borne 4 
f his the office of an archon, employed all his power and cunning againſt {4 
ſcat- them; and having gained a great intereſt with the commonalty, fo A 0 
* embroiled and routed their ſenate by the aſſiſtance of Ephialtes, that bt 
Sac molt of the cauſes and matters which had been formerly tried there, 5 
$ that were diſcharged from their cognizance (g). From this time the Athe- | 
. 05. nians, being, in a great meaſure, freed from the reſtraint that had = 
Tube been laid upon them, began ſenſibly to degenerate from their ancient = 

f the Wi virtue, and in a ſhort time let looſe; the, reins to all manner of licen- = 

1 the tiouſneſs (5) ; whence they are compared by Plutarch to a wild unruly . | 

; horſe, that having Hung his rider, would be governed and kept in no 1 

oo longer. The ſame vices and exceſſes that were practiſed in the city, 1 

yy crept in by degrees amongſt the Areopagites themſelves; and there- , = 

RA net tas Table? WES its ate os es Þ 

vil (J Juvena”, Sat, IX. (+) Ariſtophan. Sthol, Veſp. Equit. (c) Lyſias in Agorat. i 

ib. I. (4) Aſchines in Cteſiphont. (e) Heſychius in Keizs, (JJ) Bis acculato. 


C) Plutarch. Fericle. () Iocrates Arcopagit. 
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fore Demetrius, one of the family of the Phalerean, being cenſured 
by them as a looſe liver, told them plainly, that if they deſigned to 
make a reformation in the city, they muſt begin at home, for that even 
amongſt them, there were ſeveral perſons of as bad and worſe live, 
than himſelf, and (which was a more unpardonable crime, than an 
that he bad been guilty of) ſeveral, that debauched and corrupted other 
mens wives, and were themſelves corrupted and ſeduced by bribes “. 


CHAP. XX. 
Of ſome other Courts of Juſtice. 


iOLON intending to make the Athenians a free people, and wiſely 
__ conſidering that nothing would more conduce to ſecure the com- 
monalty from the oppreſſion of the nobility, than to make them final 
judges of right and wrong; enacted, that the nine archons, who till 
that time had been the ſupreme and laſt judges in moſt cauſes, ſhould 


| thence have little farther power than to examine the cauſes brought 
before them, which they were obliged to refer to the determination of 


other Judges in the ſeveral courts hereafter to be mentioned. 
The judges were choſen out of the citizens without diſtinction of 


quality, the very meaneſt being by Solon admitted to give their voices 


in the popular aſſembly, and to determine cauſes, provided they were 


arrived at the age of thirty years, and had never been convicted of any 


notorious crime. 


The courts of juſtice were ten beſide that in Areopagus, Four had 
cognizance zi Toy O Traywdrur, of actions concerning blood: The 


remaining fix er Tay dnworuay, of civil matters. | Theſe ten courts were 


all painted with colours, from which names were given them; 
whence we read of Berexx&, Pony, and others. And on each of 
them was engraven, one of the ten following letters, A, B, I, A, E, 2, 
H, O, I, K: Whence they are likewiſe called Alpha, Beta, &c. Such, 
therefore, of the Athenians, as were at leiſure to hear and determine 
cauſes, delivered in their names, together with the names of their 
father and borough infcribed upon a tablet to the Theſmothetæ 
' who returned it to them with another tablet, whereon was inſcribed 
the letter of one of the courts, as the lots had directed. Theſe ta- 
blets they carried to the crier of the ſeveral courts, ſignified by the 


letters, who thereupon gave to every man a tablet inſcribed with 


his own name, and the name of the court, which fel to his lot, and 
a a ſtaff or ſceptre. Having received theſe, they were all admitted to 
| fit in the court (2). If any perſon ſat among the judges, who had 


not obtained one of the forementioned letters, he was fined. It may 


not be impraper to mention in this place, that exinrew, the /cepirt, 
or aß, was always the enſign of judicial and ſovereign — 4 


£ K N 4 5 R 1 7 1 1 54 8 5 4 * 5 * : 8 : 4 
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„ Athengus Are. 50) Ariſtophanis Scholiaftes in Pluto. 
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whence in Homer ĩt is accounted ſacred, and the moſt ſolemn oaths are 
{worn by it. ; { den 


AM re vel gte, 08 int piyny grey de gSH L, 

| Nati d Tod: cn ges, Th fed der Ovane 0 bog 
obere, reid Teara Topeny i verry Noe, 
Oi dravnnyon, Tee yd fu | xanxes H 
S Te, * OXoc01* voy i pecy viss "Axaidv. 
E FaNULNG Popiers dir, 1 Th Nies gu | 
Leds Aids eg bf — (+). | 


But this I do with ſolemn oath declare, 

An oath, which I'll by this fame ſceptre ſwear, 

Which in the wood hath left its native root, 

And ſapleſs ne'er ſhall boaſt a tender ſhoot, 

Since from its ſides relentleſs ſteel has torn 

The bark, but now by Grecian chiefs 1s borne, 
Chiefs that maintain the laws of mighty Jove 

Committed to their charge. 


— 


: 


with ſtuds of ſilver, or gold, 


—— ori 92 TXYTTEOY SA yay 
Xęvcelois HA g — 5 1). 
Ile caſt his ſceptre on the ground 
Emboſs'd with ſtuds of gold. — .) 


To return, the Athenian judges having heard the cauſes they were ap- 
pointed to take cognizance of, went immediately and delivered back the 
ſceptre to the Prytanes, from whom they received the reward due to 
them. This was termed dag (m), or pug ducarmes. Sometimes it 
was an obolus for every cauſe they decided; ſometimes three oboli, be- 
ing ſometimes raiſed higher than at others, by the inſtance of men, who 


endeavoured by that means to beeome popular (n). No man was per- 
mitted to fit as judge in two courts upon the ſame day (o), that lookin 


like the effect of covetouſneſs. And if any of the judges was convicted 


of bribery, he was fined (Pp). 


Erl Ilaxnedis was a court of judicature, inſtituted in the reign of 
Demophoon, the ſon of Theſeus, upon this account; ſome of the Ar- 
gives, under the conduct of Diomedes, or, as others ſay, of Agamem- 
non, being driven in the night upon the coaſts of Attica, landed at 
the haven af Phalerus, and ſuppoſing it to be an enemy's country, went 
out to ſpoil and plunder it. The Athenians preſently took the alarm, 
and having united themſelves into one body under the conduct of De- 


mophoon 


) Iliad. 4. v. 233. (65 Iliad. 4. v. 245. (m) Heſychius, v. ee, ( Heſy-. 


chius, ibid. Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes ex Ariſtotele de Repub, (o) Demoſthenes et bi- 


| Planus in Timocrat. (p) Thucydides, Scholiaſtes, Lib, v. 


Mr. Hugh Hutchin of Linc, Coll. 
Sometimes we find the ſceptres of kings, and great perſons, adorned 4 
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Friends and allies; whereupon (having firſt adviſed with an oracle) 


it was Demophoon, who, in his return from the forementioned confliq, 
killed one of his own ſubjects by a ſudden turn of his horſe, Other 
report, that Agamemnon being enraged at the loſs of his men, and diſ. 


whom they called 'EQira:, 0:2 25 Tue tte pri e N, avrol; Tr Ths Letra: 


the firſt inſtitutor of them; but others with more probability report, 


from their cognizance, and only thoſe about manſlaughter and chance. 
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| were diſcovered before they took effect, left to them. 


| ſettled gravity, and no perſon under the age of fifty years was admitted 
into their number. | | | 5 3 | 


tion or adultery, for it was allowed any one to kill an adulterer, if 
he caught him in the act (r). The firſt perſon that was tried in this 
court, was Theſeus, who, in his journey to Athens, had lain the rob- 
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mophon, repulſed the invaders with great loſs, killing a great many of 
them upon the place, and forcing the reſt to retire into their ſhips ; but 
upon the approach of day, Acamas the brother of Demophoon, finding a. 
mongſt the dead bodies, the palladium, or ſtatue of Minerva broupht 
from Troy, diſcovered that the perſons they had killed were thei; 


they gave them an honourable burial in the place where they were 
ſlain, conſecrated the goddeſs's ſtatue, erected in a temple to her, and 
inſtituted a court of juſtice, in which cognizance was taken of ſuch x 
were indicted for involuntary murders. The firſt that was arraigned in 


ſatisfied at Demophoon's raſh and haſty attempt upon them, referred 
the quarrel to the deciſion of fifty Athemians, and as many Arian, 


becauſe both parties committed the determination of their cauſe to then, 
Afterwards the Argians were excluded, and the number of the 
Ephetæ reduced to fifty-one by Draco, whom ſome affirm to have been 


chat he regulated and reformed them, augmented their power, honour. fre 
ed them with many important privileges, and made them ſuperior to 
the ſenate of Areopagus. In this ſtate they continued till Solon's 
time, by whom their power was leſſened, and their authority reſtrain. 
ed, the cauſes which had formerly been tried by them were diſcharged 


medley, and, as ſome ſay, conſpiracies againſt the lives of citizens, that 


re „. ) ͤ 2 F, an 
Fifty of them were appointed by election, five being choſen out of Wa 
every tribe, but the odd man was appointed by lots; all of them were by 
men of good characters and virtuous lives, of ſevere manners and a ae. 


. Sy NT ORs e Me fe. an 
Cauſes were entered in this court by the Bæcasòg and the proceedings w. 
were in ſome things agreeable to thoſe of the Areopagus, for both par- ce 


ties, the plaintiff and defendant, were obliged to confirm their allega- ur 
tions by ſolemn oaths and curſes, and then, the orators having perform- 
ed their parts, the judges proceeded to give ſentence (9g). _ 


E Aci, was a court of juſtice in the temple of Apollo Del. 
phinius and Diana Delphinia. Under its cognizance came all mur- 
ders wherein the priſoner confeſſed the fact, but pleaded that it was 
committed by permiſſion of the laws, as in the caſe of ſelf-preſerva- 


bers 


—— —— * 
: 7 —— 


1) Pauſanias, Harpocration. Suidas, Pollux, Lib. vu. Cap. x. 
(7) Plutarch. Solone, Heſych. v. Azagrigea. 1 ö | 
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bers that infeſted the ways hetween Trœzen and that place; and after. 
wards the ſons of Pallas, that raiſed a rebellion againſt him (s). 

Ee Igvrareig, was a court of judicature, which had cognizance of 
murders committed. by things without life, or ſenſe, as ſtones, iron, 
timber, &c., which, if they killed a man by accident, or by the direc- 
tion of an unknown hand, or of a perſon that had eſcaped, had judg- 
ment paſſed upon them in this place, and were ordered to be catt out 
of the territories of Athens by the Ovacexriancs. This court was as an- 
cient as Erechtheus, and the firſt thing that was brought to trial in it 
was an ax, wherewith one of Jupiter's prieſts killed an ox (an animal 
accounted very ſacred in thoſe days), that had eaten one of the conſe- 


ſelf by flight (). This place alſo was the common-hall, in which pub- 


defires of marriage, were devoted to the mother of the gods; which 
lamp, as Plutarch, in the life of Numa, tells us, was extinct under the ty- 
rapny of Ariſtion ; it was always managed with the ſame rites and cere- 
monies that were uſed at Rome, about the veſtal fire, which he faith 


fre of the ſame nature amongſt the Delpbians. 
Ey Sęearſer, Ev Ogid]s, was ſeated upon the ſea-ſhore in the Piræeus, 


and received its name ad Ts Petaros, becauſe it ſtood in a pit, and there- 
fore Pollux calls it Ey Ogiere, or, as is more probable, from the hero 
Phreatus. The cauſes heard in this court were ſuch as concerned per- 


ſons that had fled out of their own country for murder ; or thoſe that 
by his father Telamon, upon a groundleſs ſuſpicion that he had been 


waves; or, as ſome ſay, ſuffered there condign puniſhment ; if inno- 


underwent a twelvemonth's baniſhment for the former (h). 
And thus much may ſuffice concerning the courts for capital offen- 
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pocration, | (u) Demoſthen. in Ariſt. Harpocrat. P ollux. loc. cit, Heſychius, | | 


4 


* 
3 1 


crated cakes, and, as ſoon. as he had committed the fact, ſecured him 


lic entertainments were made, and the ſacred lamp, that burned with a 
perpetual fire, was Kept by widows, who, having paſſed the years and 


was ordained and inſtituted after the pattern of this, and another holy 


fled for involuntary murder, and had afterwards committed a wilful 
and deliberate murder. The firſt perſon that was tried in this place 
was Teucer, who, as Lycophron reports, was baniſhed out of Salamis 


acceſſory to Ajax's death. The criminal was not permitted to come to 
land, or ſo much as to caſt anchor, but pleaded his cauſe in his bark, 
and, if found guilty, was committed to the mercy of the winds and 
cent, was only cleared of the ſecond fact, and (as it was cuſtomary) 
ces; it remains that I give you an account, of thoſe which had the COg= 
nizance of civil affairs. ee er eee e e 


c HAP. 


(% Pollux, loc, cit. Pauſanias. tt) idem. Alian. V. H. Lib. VIII. Cap. III. Har» 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of ſome other Courts of Juſtice, their Judicial Proceſs, Ve. 


| TAgatvoo, was either ſo called as being a court of no great credit 9 


reputation, having cognizance only of trivial matters, whoſe value 
was not above one drachm; or becauſe it was ſituate u d Tomy 
TiXw;* in an obſeure part of the city. Pollux reports there were tyy 
courts of this name, one of which was called Ilagyovre» eigen, and the 


other Nagdovrty fc. The perſons that ſat as judges in the latter cd 
theſe, were the eleven magiſtrates, called ei EM, ( w). On which at. 
count it is by ſome not placed among the ten courts, the commons « 


Athens being all permitted to judge in them; and inſtead hereof ang. 


ther court is reckoned into the ten, called To Kay, the new court, which 
is mentioned by Ariſtophanes *, _ TER PF = 


$ 


11 0 o & airs ro TM 
Alkas raden dis To Keen hu“ 


Terywvor, was, in all probability, ſo called becauſe it was triangular (x), 
7 in: Alxx, received its name from the temple of the hero Lycus, in 


| which it was erected. The ſame perſon had a ſtatue in all the court: 
of Juſtice, by which he was repreſented with a wolf's face, and there. 


fore Alus dards ſignifies ſycophants, and 755 dg H, thoſe who took 
bribes, who, by tens, that is, in great numbers, frequented thoſe pla. 


© T3 Mirizs, was called from one Metichus, an architect, by whom 
, nin hte, oe hens. e 

The judges in all theſe courts were obliged to take a folemn oath, by 
the Paternal Apollo, Ceres, and Jupiter the King, that they would gi 


ſentence uprightly, and according to law; if the law had determined 


the point debated ; or, where the law was ſilent, according to the 


beſt of their judgments. Which oath, as alſo that which was taken by 
| thoſe that judged in the Heliza, Was given in a place near the river 


Iliſſus, called Ardettus, from a hero of that name, who, in a public 


edition, united the conteſting parties, and engaged them to confirm 
their treaties of peace by mutual oaths in this place. Hence common 


and profane {wearers came to be called Agfa). 


Ol all the judicial courts that handled civil affairs, *Hawiz was fat 


the greateſt and moſt frequented, being fo called ad 25 ahi, from 
the people's thronging together (5), or rather dd 76 Hau, becauſe it 
| was an open place, and expoſed to the ſun (c). | 1 


Th 


— 


8 


—_ 


— 


(20) Harpocrat. Suidas, Pauſanias Atticis, * Veſpis, p. 430. Edit. Amſtelodam. 


| 8 Idem. () Ariſtoph. Schol. Veſp. Zenebius, Harpocrat. Pollux, Suidas, &. 


Pollux, &c. (a) Etymolog. Pollux, Suidas, Helych. Harpocrat. (5) Ulput. 
in Demoſth. (e) Idem. Ariſteph, Schol. Nub. Equit, Veſp. Suidas. ' 
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The judges that ſate in this court, were at the leaſt fifty, but the 


o 


more 0 2 — 2 * = 
conſequence were to be tried, it was cuſtomary to call in the judges of 


other courts. Sometimes a thouſand were called in, and then two 
courts are ſaid to have been joined: Sometimes fifteen hundred or two 


| thouſand, and then three or four courts met together, (4). Whence it 


appears, that the judges were ſometimes five hundred in other courts, 
They had cognizance of civil affairs of the greateſt weight and 


importance, and were not permitted to give judgment till they had 


taken a ſolemn oath, the form whereof was this, as we find it in De- 
moſthenes (5); < I will give ſentence according to the laws, ,and the 
«© decrees of the people of Athens, and the council of five hundred; 


| « ] will not conſent to place the ſupreme power in the hands of a fiu- 
4 ple perſon or a few; nor permit any man to diſſolve the common- 


« wealth, or ſo much as to give his vote, or make an oration in de- 


« fence of ſuch a revolution: I will not endeayour to diſcharge pri- 
| « yate debts, nor to make any diviſion of lands or houſes; I will not 


© reſtore perſons ſent into baniſhment, nor pardon thoſe that are con- 


« Jemned to die, nor expel any man out of the Eity contrary to the 


« laws and decrees of the people, and council of five hundred, nor 


permit any other perſon to do it. 1 will not elect any perſon into 
„any public employ, and particularly I will not create any man 
Archon, Hieromnemon, Embaſſador, public Herald, or Synedrus, nor 


« conſent that he ſhall be admitted into any of thoſe offices, which are 
elected by lots upon the ſame day with the Archons, who has un- 
« dergone any former office, and not given in his accounts; not 


that any perſon ſhall bear two offices, or be twice elected into the 


« ſime office in one year. I will not receive gifts myſelf, not 
« (hall any other for me; nor will I permit any other perſon to do 


„the like by any means, whether direct on indirect, to pervert juſ- 


« tice in the court of Heliæa. I am not under thirty years of age. 


„ will hear both the plaintiff Ind defendant without partiality, and 


give ſentence in all the cauſes brought before me. I ſwear by Jupi- 
© ter, Neptune and Ceres, if J violate this oath, or any part of it, may 
„ periſh with my whole family; but if J religiouſly obſerve it, may 
ce live and proſper.” 9 e en en 


Theſe were the ten public courts in Athens. There were others 
of leſs note, where particular magiſtrates, or the Aletriſal, or the 
Tercugduorra, took cognizance of cauſes belonging to their ſeveral 
ofices; ſuch was the court at Cynoſarges, Odeum, Theſeus's temple, 


Bucoleum, and ſome others. a | 3 5 

The method of judicial proceſs was thus; firſt of all the plaintiff 
delivered in the name of the perſon againſt whom he brought his ac- 
tion, together with an account of his offence to the magiſtrate, 


whoſe concern it was («odye@v) to introduce it into the court where 

| Cauſes of that nature were heard. The magiſtrate then examined, 

whether the cauſe was one of thoſe which belonged to his cognizance 
a phe ant: | eee ee 


. Vg J. 1. 
% Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. x. Haz] ocrat. Stephan. Byzantin, v. M. 
(5) Orat, in Timocrat, „ eee OV: 


„ 
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and then & ou; ce g. whether it deſerved to be tried in a court 


of Juſtice ? This inquiry was termed G&vdxpioi. Then by the magiſtrate”, ſ 

permiſſion, the plaintiff ſummoned his adverſary to appear before the f 

magiſtrate, which was termed xAqrivey (c). This was ſometimes done 

by apparitors or bailiffs, whom they called x>yrogss, or xAnriey; (d) e 

ſometimes by the plaintiff himſelf, who always carried with him faf ſe 

ficient witneſſes to atteſt the giving of the ſummons, and theſe were ne 

alſo termed zAyrogs;. or xAxrhes; (e). An example of this method ve ti 

find in the Veſpæ of 1 (n | 

| 5 8 of I P 

Io G 0515 et, ſe 

IIęds 785 Aoga de. Padens Tay Pogliay, tl 

urig ixe0e KeaigiPavra HI. 4 

ſummon thee, whoever thou art, to anſwer before the Agoranomi for ih; n 

damage done to my gooas ; this Cherephon zs witneſs : This, therefore, was F 

the form, in which the plaintiff himſelf ſummoned his adverſary : ny. 0 

NE t TOY Ive 17805 u reg Teds r Agynv ruyſe, xh 1 Ty P 

due I ſummon ſuch a perſon to anſwer for this injury before this magi. 0 

ftrate, having ſuch a one for my witneſs (g). When the plaintiff em. ? 

ployed an aparitor, the form was thus varied: Kearyyoes voy dive v8. N x 

it TIgoouuA3pe rd re, did 18 des eig Thy Aexin v, I accuſe ſuch a perſon of g 
ly. this injury, and ſummon him by ſuch an one to anſwer before this mags. g 
1 ſtrate. For it was neceſſary to mention the name of the xa1rjg-in the ; 
ME ſummons. Laſtly, when a married woman was cited to appear before f 
| i | - a magiſtrate, her huſband was alfo ſummoned in this form ; T dd . i 
a vdo Köge Such a woman and ber lord, &c. becauſe wives being un. \ 
ns der the government of their huſbands, were not permitted to appear in 
| if 5 any court without them. If the criminal refuſed to appear before the 
195 mamynagiſtrate, he was carried thither by force. Whence the following f 
Tf dialogue in Terence's Phormio (6). F | 
j | 4 DE. In jus eamut. PH. In jus ? huc, fi quid lubei. 
(urs DE. A/equere, ac ritine, dum ego huc ſervos evoco. 
1:11 CH. Enim ſolum nequeo: occurre huc. PH. Una injuria eff 5 
411.8 Tiecum. CH. Lege agito ergo. PH. Altera eft tecum, Cbreme. | 
. 19 DE. Rape hunc. ED ans 1 7 | 

1 Afterwards Demipho ſpeaks theſe words, 


———N ſequtur, pugnos in ventrem ingere, 
Viel oculum exclude—— „ 
Sometimes the criminal was not ſummoned to appear immediately, but 
upon a certain day, which was always mentioned in the form of his 
citation, This cuſtom is mentioned by Ariſtophanes (i). 


KA Nacblraiger Doge, 
Eis Toy Murvy,4wn wiv. 1 
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605 Ulpianus in Demochen's Orat. de Corono. (d) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſt*s ad Aves. 
(e) Ulpianus loco citato, Suidas, Harpocration. (7) Pag. 502. Edit. Amſtelad. 
(s) Uipianus in Midianam. (5) Act. V. Scen. VII. (i) Avibus, p. 57% Edi. 
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7 ſummon Pitheratus to anſwer the next month of Munychion for the in- 


fury done me. When the plaintiff and defendant were both come before 


the magiſtrate, he inquired of the plaintiff, whether all his evidence was 
ready, or whether he needed any other witneſs to be ſummoned ? This 
was the ſecond i, to which the plaintiff was obliged to offer him- 
ſelf under the penalty of (erwwie) infumy. If any of his witneſſes were 
not ready, or any other neceſſaries were wanting, he deſired farther 
time to make his proſecution, ſwearing, that this delay was not on his 
part voluntary; to do which was termed vr voda;, and the thing of it- 
{elf dr,, (), The ſame excuſe was likewiſe admitted in behalf of 
the defendant, who had alſo another plea, termed TapxyeaÞy, or mxex- 
«xervgiz, when he alleged, by ſufficient witneſſes, that the action brought 
againſt him was not diæn eic ſaſitsos, a cauſe which could then lawfully be 
tried ; which happened on ſeveral accounts : When the injury had been 

committed five years before the accuſation ; for that time being ex- 
pired, the laws permitted no action to be preferred. When the con- 
troverſy had been formerly compoſed before credible witneſſes; for 
any voluntary agreement before witneſſes was valid, provided it was 


not about things unlawful. When the defendant had been formerly ei- 
ther puniſhed for, or legally tried and acquitted of the fact. Laſtly, 


it was a juſt exception, that the cauſe was not one of thoſe whereof that 
magiſtrate was empowered to take cognizance. To this Tageyge@y, the 
plaintiff was obliged to give his anſwer, proved by ſufficient evidence; 
and both the exception and the anſwer together, as {worn by witneſles, 
were termed 9apuaxerveis (1). But if the defendant, without alleging . 
any plea or excuſe, was willing to proceed to a ſpeedy trial, he was 
ſaid s90vJix<3v, and the trial was termed «9v8%xiz, Then an oath was re- 
quired of both parties. The plaintiff ſwore that he would &@>16j xarmy- 
yo, prefer no accuſation that was untrue; and, if the crime was of a 


public nature, he farther ſwore, that he would not be prevailed with, 


either by bribes or promiſes, or any other temptation, to deſiſt from the 
proſecution. The defendant ſwore, «M104 aroroyionr, that bis anfwer 


ſhould be juſt aud true; or wn ade, that he had not injured the plaintiff. 1 


The plaintiff's oath was termed Tgowpoiz, the defendant's avrwgeorice, and, 
as ſome think, «yrryea@4, and both together dweoriz. Theſe oaths, to- 
gether with thoſe of the witneſſes, and all other matters relating to 
the action, being wrote upon tablets, were put into a veſſel, termed 
ue, and delivered afterwards to the judges (m).  _ ww. 
This being done, the magiſtrate proceeded to the election of judges 
which was performed by lots; and they, upon the zvgiz yxigw, or appeint- 
ed day, came to the tribunal, and took their places, the public crier 


having before commanded all thoſe that had no buſineſs, to depart, in 


theſe words, Meracure zo. Then, to keep the crowds from thronging 
in upon them, the court was ſurrounded with a rope, by the command 
of the magiſtrate, and ſerjeants appointed to keep the doors, which they 


OY 1 


(.) Demoſth. in Olympiad. Iſaus de Philoctemone, & Ulpian. in Mediana. | 
(/) Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. VI. Harpocration, v. ru. „ 


(e) Pollux, Ariſtoph; Schol. in Veſpaf. Harpocration, Suid. 
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called Ke, being the ſame with thoſe which the Romans calle 
Cancellatz (2). Now, leſt any of the Judges ſhould be wanted, proc}. 
mation was made in this manner, Ei Ivparoty HAaS%s, . If any 
Judge be without the doors, let him enter; for, if any man came after 8 
cauſe became to be diſcuſſed, he could not have admiſſion, as not bein 
capable of giving ſentence, becauſe he had not heard all that both par: 
ties could ſay for themſelves (6). 

Then the magiſtrate propoſed the cauſe to the Judges, and gave them 
power to determine it, the doing which they called $iodyev Thy diæns tig x; 
dus igios, the cauſe itſelf Ain cle Vi, and the perſon that enteredit 

' Eiraywyivg, For, by the laws of Athens, there were certain cauſe; 
brought before ſeveral of the magiſtrates, who had no power to deter. 
mine them by a final deciſion, but were only to examine into the mat. 

ter, and, if it deſerved to be heard in the court, refer it to the cogni. 
Zance of the judges appointed for that purpole, upon a wy Ares by 
himſelf; and this is what they called Hſycoris dicacugiu¹. 
iT, hen the indictment was read by the public crier, in which were "en. 
tained the reaſons gf the accuſation, with an account of the injory ſaid 
to be received, the manner alſo of it, and the damage ſuffered by the 
plaintiff ; the heads of which the judges took in writing (). 

If the perſon accuſed did not make his appearance, ſentence was given 
againſt him, without any farther trouble; and this they called FE g 
xeradixaobiva:, and kgm e nun But if, in the ſpace of ten days, he 
came and preſented himſelf, proving that he had been detained by fick 

neſs, or any other extraordinary and unavoidable neceſſity, the former 

| ſentence was diſannulled; and therefore this proceeding they called A 
den d. Then the trial was to be brought on afreſh, within the ſpace 

of two months, by the defendant, and this they called Avridnts, and 
the doing it arrnaxa» Nen; but, if he neglected to have the cauſe decid. | 
ed in that time, the former ſentence was to ſtand good, and be put in 
; execution upon him(g). And hence appears the reaſon for which they 
were always obliged to inſert the name of the perſon who was witneß 
to the citation of the criminal. But if any man falſely pretended that 
his adverſary was legally cited, and could not produce any x2yTogts, who 
were preſent at the citation, he was proſecuted by an action termed 1 
Oh Je Jex AnrtVœ)². (7). | 
Before the trial began, both parties were obliged to depoſit a certain 
ſum of money, which they called Nevrarce, into the hands of the ma- 
giſtrate that entered their cauſe into the court, who, upon failure of the 
payment, immediately expunged the cauſe out of the roll. If the, cauſe 
in debate was concerning the value of an hundred drachms, or upwards, 

to a thouſand, they depoſited three drachms, if its value was more than 
a thouſand, and not above ten thouſand, they depoſited thirty, which, 
after the deciſion of the cauſe, were divided among the judges, and the 
| perſon that was caſt was obliged, beſide the N * other AS 
| to reſtore the mw to > his n D. 1 
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(=) Tour Lib VIII. IE X. e en ejuſq. Schol. Velp.. 
ZE (p) Vemoſth, (g) Ulpian in Demotth, Pollux, Lib, Vill, Cap. VI. 
= "07 Vipian i in Demotth. — Lib. Vin. "Oops Vl oO W Harpoeratos 
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nagurara to), was a ſum of money depoſited by thoſe that ſued the 
common wealth for confiſcated goods, or any others that were claimed by 
he public exchequer, or by private perſons for the inheritances of heir- 
eſſes; the former depoſited the fifth, the latter the tenth part of the f 
eftates contended for © 3 | þ 


nlagacuris, WAS 2 drachm depoſited in law-ſuits about ſmall and prĩ- 
vate matters, which were decided by the Awzrilaei (4). . 
| EnuwSoniz, was a fine laid upon thaſe that could not, prove the indict- 
ment they had brought againſt their adverſaries ; ſo called, becauſe they 
were obliged to pay the ſixth part of the value of the thing they con- 
tended for, from sss, becauſe out of every drachm they depoſited one 
obolus, which is the ſixth part of a drachm (w). Some of theſe ſums 
were depoſited in all law-fuits, a very few excepted, before the trial 
could proceed, Fe 8 A Ph. 05-4. - | 
Then the witneſſes were produced, and if any of them refuſed to make x 
his appearance, he was ſummoned by a ſerjeavt, whom they called 
Gille, and if he ſeemed unwilling to be an evidence, had three things ] 
propoled to him, viz. to ſwear the fact; to abjure it, or deny that he h 
was privy to it; or laſtly, to pay a mul@® of a thouſand drachms. He | 
that was fined for refuſing the oath, or that took it out of fear, was | 
ſaid e.; he that was only ſummoned, and took it voluntarily, | 
Hurebec her (x). The oath was taken at the altar, with all the ſolemnity | 
imaginable, to which end they erected altars in all the courts of judi- 
cature. ; 1 5 
The perſons that gave evidence were to be men of credit, free born, 1 
and diſintereſted; for no man's oath was taken in his own cauſe; and 
ſuch as by their ill behaviour had forfeited their privileges, and were 
Aru, infamous, were not thought to deſerve belief; the ſlaves were not | 
permitted to have any concern in public buſineſs, and therefore could = - 
| not be evidences, except they were examined upon the rack, nor plead = 
in any court of jaſtice (5). Nevertheleſs, the teſtimony of the peiroma x 
and ie, ſejourners and freed men, ſeems to have been received in 1 
all caſes, except the gepagrveix, in the actions called arge Jia, AS | 
the grammarians inform us from Hyperides, ' © | 
There were two ſorts of evidences; the firſt of which they called by 
Mzerveiz, when the perſon that ſwore was an eye-witneſs of the fact. = 
The other Expaprveia, when the juror received what he teſtified from 
another perſon that had been an eye-witneſs of it, but was at this time a 
either dead, or in a foreign country, or detained by ſickneſs, or hin- 1 
dered by ſome other unavoidable accident from making his appearance; 
for, except in ſuch caſes, the allegations of abſent perſons were never _ 
taken for lawful evidence (3). The witneſſes were required by the laws _ 
to deliver their teſtimony in writing; whereby it became impoſſible to bp 
recede from what they had once ſworn, and ſuch as had born falſe wit- = 
neſs were convicted with leſs difficulty. But the tablets of thoſe wit- 
nefles, who, upon a citation before given, came from home with an 
intention to give their teſtimonies, were different from the tablets of = 


() Werm. (6) om. (ad dip: 2d om C20 D: -* 3 
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ſach as caſually came into the court. The latter being only compoſcd 
of wax, and ordered in ſuch a manner as gave the witneſs opportunit 
to make ſuch alterations in the matter of his evidence, as afterwayq; 
upon better conſiderations, appeared to be neceſſary (a). EY; 
| When the witneſſes were ſworn, the plaintiff being placed upon the 
left hand of the tribunal, and the defendant upon the right (5), both of 
them ſpoke ſet orations in their own behalf, Theſe were, for the moſt 
part, compoſed by ſome of the orators, which cuſtom was firſt introgy. 
ced by Antiphos a Rhamnuſian (c). Sometimes, if they defired it, the 
Jjadges granted them Zvy4yoges, or advocates, to plead for them, the doing 
which they called i} pods cunryogen, plead for a fee (d). And leſt by 
the length of their orations they thould weary the judges patience, and 
Hinder them from proceeding to other buſineſs, they were limited to , 
certain time, called Jupuurrenimm yucge (e), which was meaſured by a 
Lv, or hour-glaſs, differing from ours in this, that inſtead af 
ſand, they made ule of water; and to prevent all fraud and deceit, 
there was an officer appointed to diſtribute. the water equally to both | 
des, whom, from his buſineſs, they called EQu9wg or E v8we. When 
_ the glaſs was run out, they were permitted to ſpeak no farther, and 
therefore we find them very careful not to loſe or miſpend one drop 
of their water; and whilſt the laws quoted by them were reciting, or 
if any other buſineſs happened to intervene, they gave order that the 
glafs ſhould be ſtopped (J). Vet if any perſon had made an end of ſpeak. 
Ing before the time allotted him was expired, he was permitted to reſign 
the remaining part of his water to any other that. had occaſion; and 
' this is meant by the orator, when he ſaith, 76 Mert 79 we Nee, lt | 
im ſpeak till what remains of my water be run out, 
| When both parties had made an end of ſpeaking, the public crier, 
by the command of the magiſtrate that preſided in the court, ordered 
the judges to bring in their verdict; and in ſuch caſes as the laws had | 
made proviſion, and appointed penalties for (which were called Aya 
Axitenrot), a fingle verdict, whereby the perſon was declared guilty, or | 
not guilty, was ſufficient; but in thoſe caſes that the laws were filent 
in (which they called Ayr Twure/), 2 ſecond ſentence was required, 


jk the accuſed perſon was brought in guilty, to determine what punilh- 
ment was due to his offence (). And here, before they proceeded to 


give ſentence, the condemned perſon was aſked, what damage he 
thought his adverſary had received from him, and what recompence 
he ought in juſtice to make him? And the plaintiff's account, which, 
together with the indictment he had delivered in before, was taken in- 
to conſideration ; and then the circumſtances on both fides being dul) 
weighed, the decretory ſentence was given. Sometimes the Judges 
limited the puniſhment in criminal, as well as civil cauſes, where the 
| Jaws wete filent. This happened in the caſe of Socrates, ©* Who, to 
apply the words of Cicero (5), was not only condemned by the weſt len. 
))) df erin np fe et wn Os 
(.) Pollux, Harpocration. (6) Ariſtotel. Problem. (e) Idem Rhetor, Ib. . 
Cap. 33. (4) Clemens Alexandrin. (e) Harpocration. () Demoſther. 
(2) Harpocration.. (5) De Oratore, Lib. J. - 1 


1 tence of the judges, which determined, whether the criminal ſhould 
« þe Condemned or acquitted ; but by that alſo, which the laws obliged 
« them to pronounce afterwards. For at Athens, when the crime was 
« not capital, the judges were empowered to value the offence: Aad 
« jt was inquired of the criminal, to what value he thought his offence 


« Jaily maintenance in the Prytaneum ; which the Grecians accounted 
« one of the higheſt honours. By which anſwer the judges were in- 


« to death.“ „ | 
The moſt ancient way of giving ſentence was by black and white 
ſea ſhells, called eig.; or pebbles, called vd Ovid has taken no- 
tice of this cuſtom, e bY 1 6 


Mos erat antiquis, nivers atriſque Lapillis, 
His damnare reos, illis abſolvere culpa (i). . 
Black and white ſtones were us'd in ages paſt, 3 
Theſe to acquit the pris'ner, thoſe to caſt. H. H. 


After them, ærα⁰οονοε, which were pellets of braſs, came into uſe; 
which, when laid afide, xvawe;, or beans ſucceeded; they were of two 
ſorts, white and black; the white were whole, and were made uſe of 
to abſolvez the black were bored through, and were the inſtruments of 
condemnation (T). 3 | „ RPE 
Hence it is, that in Ariſtophanes (J), judges that lived upon the gifts 
they received for doing Juſtice, are called Kuauorewyts, Eaters of beanr, 


and are a maintenance to their maſters (h). 


they called Kd, or Kadi, being placed, they caſt in their beans through 
a little tunnel called Knzzs, holding them only with three fingers, ves. 


to caſt in above one at a time, The reſt of their cuſtomary rites are 


Demoſthenes (2). 


not to have obſerved,  _ 


* 


1— ound, 1 


—_— —_— — — * 4 9 


„00 Metam. lib. XV. (1) Pollux, Heſychius, Harprocration, Ariſtoph. Schal. 
in. & Veſp, &c. (1) Equit. (=) Heſychius, Euſtatbius, Iliad. y. paga 88. 
di. Baſil, (=) Orat in Macart. es Sp ae ade RT be 


* 


— 
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„ amounted. Which queſtion being propoſed to Socrates, he replied, 
„that he had merited very great honours and rewards, and to have @ 


« cenſed to ſuch a degree, that they condemned that moſt innocent man 


and Acvxh ViÞe;, is a proverb not much different from ai sgaria, or A- 
malthee capra, being uſually applied to things that bring in large gains, 


Theſe beans the judges took from the altar, and two urns, which : 


the fore finger, middle and thumb. that it might be impoſſible for them 


much what the ſame with thoſe I have already deſcribed in the judg- 
ments of the court of Areopagus, except that in private cauſes theres 
vere four urns placed in the court, as Sigonius has-obſeryed out of 


But this, perhaps, was occaſioned by the number of the perſons con- 
cerned in the trial; for if there were more than two competitors that 
lad claim to an eſtate, each of them had a diſtinct urn, into which 
thoſe that paſſed ſentence on his ſide, were to caſt their beans, and he 
that had the greateſt number obtained the victory, which Sigonius ſeems 
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When all had given over voting, leſt any man out of favour ſhoul! 
ſuſpend his ſuffrage, the crier made proclamation in this manner, x! 
Tis dpi, du If there be any that has not given his voice, |, 


T 
ſcenc 
after 
time 
publi 

the p 
Peas. 
city; 
2 deft 
havin 
{elves 


Then the urns were opened, and the ſuffrages numbered in preſence 
of the magiſtrate, who ſtood with a rod in his hand, which he laid over 
the beans as they were numbered, leſt any perſon ſhould through treachery 
or miſtake omit any of them, or count the ſame twice. If the num. 
berof the black beans were greateſt, he pronounced the perſon guilty, andy 
a mark to denote his condemnation, drew a long line, whence 4 
Ti4%) fung, in the comedian, fignifies 1 condemn all; on the contrary, 
he drew a ſhort line in token of abſolution, if the white beans exceed. 


CES ISR” 


(9) Iphigenia Tauriea, v. 1469. 


ed, or only equalled the number of the black (o); for ſuch was the F It : 
clemency of the Athenian laws, that when the caſe ſeemed equally xe 
* , Hf to h1s 
diſputable on both fides, the ſevere and rigrous commands of juſtice Ie 
gave place to the milder laws of mercy and compaſſion ; and this rtle 4 In 
| ſeems to have been conſtantly obſerved in all the courts of Athens, If 
Euripides, to omit a great many others, has mentioned this cuſtom in . 
ſeveral places. 9 . DER 4 T 
N o un 

Leal 0 e exe wh Servi dien 1 

Tuo. THiiras A ogierg yee cri ny a. fl 

Eig æbròy olæes, tenrigo⸗ Xeo Oo. 7 

Kai Toios Aouirors 005 votes TeOyoitT24, 80 

Niuxay long thÞu: Tor Prvyon wei (). WI 
Courage, Oreſtes, if the lots hit right. 5 where 

If the black pebbles don't exceed the white, of thei 
Your? ſafe ; and fince it awful Phoebus was pf mo 

The parricide advis'd, your tottering cauſe _ wards 

He'll on himſelf transfer; and hence ſhall be which 

This law tranſmitted to poſterity ; riſto 
That lots, if equal, ſhall the pris ner free. iderat 

1 VVV „ H. H. their 
And again to the ſame purpoſe in another tragedy, a num 
ehe dealer die Rewrd ,, degree 

| T'vwpens Gini A frounu of, 

e Te 7 Agios ty Teryou; WiOs; ira; e 

| Keweo', Ogiou, Oe vopuope 65 rau ye KA 
Nuzev, inhgers 055 a Wits nden (9). _ ed 

Since you with equal ſuffrages I freed, _ ineſs t 
When Juſtice ample vengeance had decreed, ff cre 
And once before when we debating fate ometit 

At Areopagus on your dubious fate e call 

And there the dooming ſentence muſt have paſs'd, 1% per 

Had I not you with equal lots releas'd: | he uſe 

On this account ſhall after ages ſave N hen a 
Such criminals, as equal voices have. - 22 Vol. 

(e) Ariſtoph. ejuſque Schol. Ran. & Veſp. 0 Electra, v. 1265. | + 
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The plaintiff was called Awrxay; the whole ſuit Age; and the de- 
ſcendaiſt ©rvywr, The indictment before conviction was named Airiz; 
after conviction "Exe[xo; and after condemnation Adi. All the 
time the cauſe was in ſuſpenſe and undetermined, it was expoſed ta 
public view, being engraved 1n a tablet, together with the name of þ 
the perſon accuſed, and hung up at the ſtatue of the heroes, ſurnamed l 
Fadi, than which there was not a more public place in the whole | 
city ; this they called Exxziov; (r), and it ſeems to have been done with | 7 
2 deſign that all perſons who could give any information to the court, _—_ 
having ſufficient notice of the trial, ſhould come and preſent them- * 
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, ſelves. þ I EY] | 5 . 1 
eds If the convicted perſon was guilty of a capital crime, he was de- " 
the livered into the hands of the Eder, to receive the puniſhment due | 
lly to his offence : But if a pecuniary mulct was laid upon him, the Ta- , þ 


uit; 75 O48 took care to ſee it paid; but in caſe his eſtate was not able : | 
to make payment, they confined him to perpetual impriſonment (). — 1 
If, on the contrary, the plaintiff had accuſed his adverſary unjuſtly, 
and produced falſe evidence againſt him, he was in ſome places obliged 
to undergo the puniſhment due by law to the crime, of which he had 
falſely accuſed an innocent perſon 3 but at Athens had only a fine laid 
upon him. And both the villian that had forſworn himſelf, anche 
that ſuborned him, were ſeverely proſecuted ; the former by an action 
of Youdouzprvgic, the latter of Kaxorixyvia. Of theſe, and the puniſhment 
due to ſuch offenders, I ſhall ſpeak tarther in another place,  _ 
When the trials were over, the judges went to Lycus's temple 
where they returned their Pede, /affs, or ſceptret, which were enfigns 15 
of their office, and received from certain officers called Kwaaxgiras, a piece _ 
ff money for their ſervice, which at the firſt was only one lu, after =_ 
wards it was Increaſed to two, then to three, and at length to a drachm, 
which was ſix obolr, as we have before obſerved. from the Scholiaſt upon 
riſtophanes (?). And though theſe rewards may ſeem trifling and incon- 
ſiderable expences, yet the troubleſome temper of the Athenians, and 
their nice exaction of every little duty, or privilege, occaſioned fo great 
a number of law-ſuits, that the frequent payment of theſe ſmall ſums by 
degrees ſo exhauſted the exchequer, that they became a burden to the = 
ommonwealth, and are particularly reflected upon by Ariſtophanes (), 
ho takes occaſion every where to ridicule this litigious humour, which 
was then grown to ſuch a height, that every corner of the ſtreets was peſ- 
ered with ſwarms of turbulent raſcals, that made it their conſtant bu. . 
Iineſs to pick up ſtories, and catch at every occaſion to accuſe perſons 
*f credit and reputation; theſe they called EvzePdvrai, which word 
ometimes ſignifies falſe witneſſes, but is more properly taken for what 
e call common barretors, being derived ad Ts ola halben, from indift- | 
nz perſons, that exported figs ; for among it the primitive Athenians, when KB 
he uſe of that fruit was firſt found out, or in the time of a dearth, — 
ben all ſorts of proviſion were exceeding ſcarce, it was enacted, that E 
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5 Moog * Schol. in Not & Derschen Androtian. Cornel. 
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no figs ſhould be exported out of Attica; and this law not being agy. 
ally repealed, when a plentiful harveſt had rendered it uſeleſs, by tak. 
ing away its reaſon, gave occaſion to ill-natured and malicious men, t, 
accuſe all perſons they caught tranſgreſſing the letter of it; and fron 
them all buſy informers have ever ſince been branded with the name d 
Sycophants (w). Others will have the ſtealing of figs to have been pio. 
hibited by a particular law, and that thence informations grew ſo ny, 
merous, that all vexatious informers were afterwards termed Sycophant, 


CHAP. XXII. 


| Of the T te. ver GUXOYTE, and Await. 
O! Tiooapexevre, were forty men, that went their circuits round thy 
> ſeveral boroughs, and had cognizance of all controverſies about 
money, when the ſum exceeded not ten drachms ; allo as Demoſtheng 
reports (x), had actions of aſſault and battery brought to their hen. 
ing. Pollux tells us, that at their firſt inſtitution, they were no mare 
tha- thirty in number; but Helychius reports, the magiſtrates g 
Judges called O; Tyiaxorrz, were thoſe that amerced the people for ah. 
ſenting themſelves from the public aſſemblies, ' „ 
Alaicnræl, or arbitrators, were of two ſorts; f | 
1. Lure, were forty-four men in each tribe, above the age of fx. 
ty, as Pollux, or fifty, as Suidas reports, drawn by lots, to determine 
controverſies in their own tribe about money, when the ſum yx 
above ten drachms. Their ſentence was not final, ſo that if either d 
the conteſting parties thought himſelf injured by it, he might appeal u 
the ſuperior court of juſtice (py). At their firſt inſtitution, all cauſs 
 Whatſoever that exceeded ten drachms were heard by them, before thy 
could be received into the other courts (3). They paſſed ſentence with: 
out obliging themſelves by an oath, but in other things acted in th 
Tame manner with the reſt of the judges; they received a arachm d 
the plaintiff, which was called Hagagaris or Jidreqs, and another d 
the defendant when they adminiſtered the oath to him, which ws 
termed avrwpooiz., And in caſe the parties did not appear at the ap 
pointed time and place, they ſtaid expecting till the evening, and th 
determined the cauſe in favour of the party there preſent. Their off 
continued a whole year, at the end of which they gave up their a 
counts, and if they were proved to have refuſed to give judgment, 
to have been corrupted (a), they were puniſhed with («rquia) infamy. Ui 
der them were certain officers called Eimrrywyiis, whole bufineſs it wa 
ai rg Ns, to receive the complaints that fell under the cogil 
Zance of the Awaryrei, and enter them into their court (6) 
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: (w) Suidas, Ariſtoph. Schol. Pluto, Equit. &c. (x) Orat. in Pantznet. (1) 
moſthen. Orat. in Aphobum. (s) Pollux, Ulpian. (a) Demoſthen, & Ua 
Median, Petit, Miſc, Lib. / ß En Oey 
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2. A Hg or xa drur gemi Alairnral, or Compromiſſarii, were 
fach as two parties choſe to determine any controverſy betwixt them; 
and theſe the law permitted any perſon to requeſt, but obliged him to 
ſtand to whatever they determined without any farther appeal; and 


therefore, as a greater obligation to juſtice, they took an oath, that 


3 


they would give ſentence without partiality (c). | 
The determination of the Awiryrai, was called Alen, and ITUT COT), 


and to refer any thing to them, dane irre, (d). 


CHAP. XXIII. 
Of the Public Judgments, Actiont, gc. 


| PHE Athenian judgments were of two forts, Jer and er,, 


public and private; the former were about ſuch crimes as tended 
to the prejudice of the ſtate, and theſe actions were called Kuryſogias 
the latter comprehended all controverſies that happened between pri- 
vate perſons, and were called Ava (e). Nor did they only differ as 


| to their matter, but in their proceſs and management, and particu- 


larly in this, that in private actions no man could proſecute the offen- 
der, beſide the party injured, or ſome of his near relations; whereas, 


in the public, the laws encouraged all the citizens to revenge the pub- 


lic wrong, by bringing the criminal to condign puniſhment (W). 
The public judgments were theſe,  _ 8 


1. Teaph, was an action laid upon ſuch as had been guilty of any of 


the following crimes (g). 
Ove, murder. 5 


Teęadaa it xgeo., a wound given out of malice. | 
Ivez ald, firin the city. , e | 4 


Ozeunxoy, poiſon. 


B&aovoy, a conſpiracy againſt any perſon's life; or the crime of the 
city-treaſurers, that entered into the public debt-book, perſons not in- 


debted to the city (5). Wherein it differs from oud&yſexÞy, whereby the 
treaſurers charged men with debts, which were already diſcharged (i). 


Tzgorvnie, facrilege; 
Actses, impiety. 
TlgoJoous, treaſon. 
Eraienos, fornication, üüßßü 
Moxie, whoredom ; this was puniſhed with a mulet (4), 
Ayeuoy, celibacy. j 


7 


Acgerela, refuſing to ſerve in the wars. They who were convicted 


of this crime, were puniſhed with (@ryei«) imnfamy. 


1 Aue 


8 4. * 1 a * 2 „ * 
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(c) Demoſthen. (4) Pollux, (e) Ifocrates, (J) Plutarchus, Solone 
(b) Harpocrat;” 


(2) Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. VI Sigonius de Rep. Athen. 
( &) Thucyd: Scholiaſtes, Lib, VI. 
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| Avec gar, deſertion of the army, This drew uy a fine on the 
criminal V. | 
. AeeTore1o0y, deſertion of a man's ſtation, as when any perſon refuſed 
to ſerve on foot, and liſted himſelf amongſt the horſemen, which b 
Solon's laws was eſteemed as great a crime as a total deſertion of the 
arm 
4 cowardice. The convicted were dani with infamy. 
5 Aervaurior, deſertion of the fleet. The puniſhment was only a 
ne. 
Aravfcal xis, refuſing to ſerve in the fleet. *T he puniſhment Was 
(ar: 72 infamy. 
Th pra Thy dcmida, loſing a man's ſhield. This was likewiſe punih. 
| ed with infamy. 
N ; Youdry[puÞh, \ovdoyendh, or wboudng 8560 Was the erime of thoſe 
5 that falieiy charged others, and ſued them for public debts, which Har. 
Pocration calls Tode he; but this ſecms rather to bave been an ac- 
tion for falſe arreſts, according to Pollux. The n was only a 
mulct. 
Suxo@evriz, barretry or frivolous accuſation. This was puniſhed alſo 
| with a mulet, It differed from Veudoteagrugia, or falſe witneſs, the third 
act whereof wes puniſhed with (argue) infamy.. 
 Awg- or dogedonuu, taking bribes to manage any public affair, or per- 
vert juſtice; it was not thought enough to puniſh the receiver, but the 
perſon alſo that offered bribes was proſecuted, and the action againſt 
| him called Azxo, The ſame action in cauſes about freedom of 
the city, was by a peculiar name termed Awgezimiz, All who had 
been guilty of receiving bribes were fined ten times the value of what 
they had gained, and puniſhed with the 3 e of PT m_ 
infamy. 
"LYoges, beating a freeman, or binding him 20 they uſed to 40 ſlaves. 
Axeapien, eraling a name out of the W debt- book, before the 
debt was diſcharged. | 
Agape piranaey, digging . a mine without acquainting the public of- 
ficers; for before any perſon could dig a mine, he was obliged to in- 
form certain officers appointed by the people, of his defign, to the end 
2 5 trenty-fourth part of the metal might be reſerved for the dab. 
lic uſe. 


Abies, was againſt magiſtrates that had neglefed to give up their 
accounts. | 


| Tlagwriper yeuPh, againſt ſuch as propoſing a new law, afted contrary | 
to the old and eſtabliſhed laws: | 
 _ Evdinn, was againſt magiſtrates, Res A or "ah officers that 
had miſemployed the public money, or committed any other offence in 
the diſcharge of their ſeveral truſts. That againſt ambaſſadors was 
ſometimes by a peculiar 2 name called Las op rs | 
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Alulueaclx, was a probation of the magiſtrates, and perſons employed 
in public buſineſs. 


and ſuch as impoſed upon the people; againſt ſycophants, and ſuch as 
any thing undecent and unſuitable to the ſolemnity. 

producing all the money he was poſſeſſed of. and declaring by what means 
it came into his hands. Suidas adds, that ATeyexP4 is ſometimes taken 


fore the ninth prytanea following their ſentence, nor were able to give 
ſufficient ſecurity to the city. bes „ 


Suidas; but was alſo uſually taken for the account of eſtates given at 
the exchange of them for the avoiding of public employment. For, 
when any man would excuſe himſelf from any troubleſome and chargeable 
truſt, by caſting it upon another richer than himſelf, the perſon pro- 
duced by him, had power to challenge him to make an exchange of e- 


2. Odo, was commonly taken for the diſcovery of any hidden and 
concealed injury, but more peculiarly ſignified an action laid againſt 


and converted them to their own private uſe, or appropriated to them- 
nants for their houſes and lands, or let them at too eaſy a rate. 


took upon him to determine controverſies in a judicial way. Alſo a- 


ing the trial. 


the criminal lay concealed, or. defended himſelf, and this they called 
EOnyeic , and the action Ei ανντ rt; FE 1 


| lome other way for the murder. = 


fore the ſenate of five hundred, or the popular aſſembly, before whom 
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gesehn, was an action againſt perſons difaffeted to the government, 
at the celebration of any feſtival had cauſed an uproar, or committed 

 AmoyeuOy, Was when any perſon being ſued for debts ſaid to be due 
to the public, pleaded that they were falſely charged upon him, withal 


for an action againſt ſuch as neither paid the fines laid upon them, be- 


1. AnoPz74;, was ſometimes the ſame with Azoyex@y, as we learn from 


ſtates, and thereby compel him to undergo the office he had before refuſed. 


ſuch as exported corn out of Attica, embezzled the public revenues, 


ſelves any of the lands or other things that of right belonged to the 
commonwealth. It is ſometimes taken for an action againſt thoſe that 
were guardians to orphans, and either wholly neglected to provide te- 


3."Ewvatic, was againſt ſuch as committed any action, or affected any 
place of which they were uncapable by law; as when a perſon dif. 
franchiſed, or indebted to the public, ſued for offices in the ſtate, or 


gainſt thoſe that confeſſed the crimes laid to their charge, without ſtand- | 


4. Araſoyh, was the carrying a criminal taken in the fact to the ma- 
iſtrate. If the accuſer was not able to bring him to the magiſtrate, 
it was uſual to take the magiſtrate along with him to the houſe where 


5. Av9goninuer or Ard ge, was an action againſt ſuch as protected 
perſons guilty of murder, by which the relations of the deceaſed were 
empowered to ſeize three men in the city or houſe, whether the ma- 
lefactor had fled, till he were either ſurrendered, or ſatisfaction made 


6. Elruyſenla, was of three ſorts; the firſt was about great and pub - 
lic offences, whereby the ſtate was brought into danger. Such actions 
were not referred to any court of juſtice, but immediately brought be- 


i was introduced by the Theſmothetæ at the firſt convention in the 
I * 2 3 
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Prytanea, where the delinquent was ſeverely puniſhed, but the plaing 
underwent no danger, although he could not prove his indictment, ex. 
cept he failed of having the fifth part of the ſuffrages, and then he wat 
fined a thouſand drachms. The ſecond fort of Elræyſela, was an action 
of Kaxwri;, of which 1 ſhall ſpeak in another place; it was brought 
before the archon, to whom the plaintiff gave in his accuſation, bit 
was not liable to have any fine laid upon him, though ſentence 3 
given againſt him, The third was an action againſt the Awuyra), pre. 
ferred by perſons that thought themſelves unjuitly dealt with by then 
who ran the hazard of being disfranchiſed, and forfeiting their freedom 
if they were not able to make good their accuſation. Indeed, in all the 
 forementioned accuſations, the Er, only excepted, this penalty 
together with a fine of a thouſand drachms, was inflited upon the 

plaintiff, if he had not the fifth part of the ſuffrages. 
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CHAP. XXIV. 


Of the Private Fudgments, Acfions, Ce. 


Al Jian, an action xær mov dre ddixerruy, againſl ſuch as Bad 
* done any ſort of injury (n). A fine was laid on the delinquent, 
which was to be doubled, if not paid within the Prytanea (a). 
| Kexnyogies dixn, was an action of ſlander, by which the criminal wa 
nne five hundred dtsch. 3 
Alriæs diæn, was an action of battery, in which caſe there was no ſet 
penalty inflicted by the laws, but the judges took an account of the 
damages ſuffered by the plaintiff, and compelled the delinquent to make 
fulcrent retribution; Eo nents „% 
Bilar, or Bia diæn, was an action againſt ſuch as raviſhed women, or 
had uſed violence towards any man's perſon 
Ba down, was an action of treſpaſs, being againſt thoſe that had 
endamaged another man's eſtate, lands, houſes, clothes, cc. 
Kade, 0x1, yexPh, Or aowyſiNe, was an action entered by heireſſe 
againſt their huſbands, by parents againſt their children, and orphans 
againſt their guardians, when they were ill uſed or injured by them, 
AmerouTi; dixn, was an action of divorce, when the huſband had put 
away his wife. Ou the contrary, when the woman fled from her hu- 
band, the action was called AToaerias GZ -n. 
| Kao; dien, was againſt thieves, Demoſthenes (o) reports, that if 20 
man had ſtolen above fifty drachms in the day-time, he was to be ii. 
dicted at the tribunal of the eleven. But if any theft was committed 
in the night, it was lawful to kill the criminal, if he was caught in 
the fact, or to purſue him, and if he made any reſiſtance to wound hin, 
and ſo hale him to the eleven; and this action was termed iraywyi. He 
was not permitted to give ſecurity for reſtitution, but ſuffered en 
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If any perſon ſurreptitiouſſy conveyed any thing of the ſmalleſt value 


out of the Lyceum, Academy, Cynoſarges, or any of the Gymnaſia, or 
out of havens, above the value of ten drachms, he was adjudged to die. 


If any man was convicted of theft from a private perſon, he was to 
make retribution to the perſon he had injured, by paying him double 


the value of what he had deprived him of; nor was this puniſhment. 


alone thought ſufficient to expiate his offence, but it lay in the judges 
power to keep him in bonds five days, and as many nights, and ex- 


| poſe him in that condition to the view of all the people. And we are 


niſhment of this crime, 5 . 
Nlzeaxarebixn; Jiæn, was againſt ſuch as refuſed to reſtore any thing 

committed to their charge. | 

News Js, was a ſuit between debtors and uſurers. 1 5 

_ Euoants Jian, was an action againſt thoſe that would not ſtand to 


farther informed by Andocides (þ), that (474ia) infamy was the pu- 


their contracts or bargains. Not much different from this was Zyrbudr . 
Nan, only Tuned are diſtinguiſhed from EZurdaxas in this, that theſe 


chiefly imply private contracts about the loan of money, diviſion of 


E inheritances, and references to the Awilnreiz whereas, the other are ex- 
| tended, as well to public negotiations between public bodies, as to 


bargains made by private perſons. Others there are, that acknowledge 


no ſuch difference betwixt them, _ | 


Eis Jxrurav algo Oixn, was an action againſt ſuch perſons as would 
not conſent to make a diviſion of goods or eſtates, wherein other men 
were ſharers with them. | 8 5 OP 

Auzduearias dien, was an action, wie! xenuorwr, i THI x,, concern- 


ing money or poſſeſſions, as it is defined by Ulpian (), and ſeems to be a 
term of equal extent with sup ðEwis, or xgiris, which are general 
names for all law-ſuits. But it was ſometimes taken in a more limited 
ſenſe, for the controverſies of thoſe, who being appointed to undergo. 


ſome of the public duties (aurgpyiar), excuſed themſelves by informing 
againſt others more wealthy, as has been elſewhere ſhown, 
 ETvvaciz; din, when daughters inherited the eſtates of their pa- 
rents, they were obliged by law to marry their neareſt relation. This 
was the occaſion of this ſuit, which was commenced by perſons of 
the ſame family, each of which pretended to be more nearly allied to 


the heireſs than the reſt. The virgin, about whom the relations con- 
telted, was called Emi. Emnixanges was a daughter, that had no 
brothers lawfully begotten, and theretore inherited her father's whole 
eſtate, 'ETiTg4xe was one that had brothers, and ſhared the eſtate with 


them. 


Afepiręirucis, was a ſuit commenced by one that made pretenſions to 


the eſtate of a deceaſed perſon, as being his ſon either by nature or 
adoption. This term is ſometimes taken in a larger ſenſe. Om 


NegaxaraBony, was an action entered by the relations of the de- 
cealed, whereby they claimed a right to his eſtate, as belonging to 


them by reaſon of their conſanguinity, or bequeathed by will, It was 


| fo called ard 28 Taeaxureoarnuy, becaule the plaintiff depofited the tenth | 
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which any perjon calls bas « oWN ; as we are informed by Suidas. 
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part of the inheritance, if the cauſe was private, and the fifth, if it 
was a public eſtate he contended for; this he was to forfeit if . could 
not make his plea good. 

AvriygaQy was a law-ſuit about kindred, whereby any perſon claimeq 
a relation to ſuch, or ſuch a family, and therefore it ſeems to have 


been of the ſame nature with nagunærasoh. | 


Olateugęrugia, Was a proteſtation that the deceaſed perſon had left an 
eir. mace to hinder the relations from entering upon the eſſate. 
ETirzmy4, was an action whereby the Arzpegrvgiz was proved to be 
falic and groundleſs. 
E::/rxiuma, was when any perſon claimed ſome part of another man's 
goods, which he confiſcated, and fold by auction. | 
SEirs Jin, when a huſband divorced bis wife, the law obliged him to 


reltore her portion; or in cale he refuſed that, to pay her for each 


pound, nine oboli every month, upon failure of which he was liable to 
have this action entered againſt him in the Odeum by his wife's Ex 
gere, or guardian, whereby he was forced to allow her a leparate 


maintenance. 


MicYworws eixs, &c. * "7 A Ye 61100 4 was an 50105 again 
guardians that were negligent in the management of the affairs of 
their pupils, and either let out their houſes or eſtates at too ſmall 2 


price, or ſuffered them to lie void of tenants. When any houſe wa 


vacant, it was cuſtomary to ſignify ſo much by fixing an inſcription 


Vpon the door, or other "ws of it, as * en T0088 words of 


Terence, 


3 illico 85 
Aades mercede (r 
Over the door 1 wrote, | 


Thzs houſe 1s to be let. 


Emorgonis Wen, was an ee against unions that had defrauded 
their pupils, It was to be commenced within five years after the 


pupil was come to age, otherwiſe it was of no force. 


Eveixis dixn, when any man laid claim to an houſe, he entered an 


action againſt the perſon that inhabited it, whereby he demanded the. 


rent of the houſe. If he claimed an eſtate of land. the action was 


called Xwgiz diæn, or Kwenxs Nn, becauſe the fruits of the ground were 


demanded. It the plaintiff cait his adverſary in either of the former 
inits, he entered a ſecond action againſt him. whereby he laid claim to 
the houle or land, as being part of his eſtate, for which reaſon it 


| was called Ovoias dn. After this, if the perſon in poſſeſſion continued 
obſtinate, and would not deliver up the eſtate to the lawtul owner, 


there was a third action commenced, which was named EZsan; di 


from Sg, to eject 5 becauſe the plaintiff was ##>Aguees ejected, or 
| hindered from entering upon his eſtate. The ſame term was uſed when 
any other thing was unjufily detained from its owner, Tg} And 
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Be Saudetes dien, was an action whereby the buyer compelled the (eller 
to confirm, or ſtand to the bargains which he had before given a pledge 


to ratify. : e | ks WEE 
ad xat45401 fin, was deſigned as an inquiry about ſomething 


E Els t 
Ve that was concealed, as about ſtolen goods. | : 
ERA xn, WAS againſt a freeman that endeavoured to give-a flave 
an his liberty, without his maſter's conſent. W 
Angoraris din, was an action againſt ſojourners that neglected to chooſe 6 | 
be a pation; of which cuſtom 1 habe ſpoken in another place. . # 
| Anocurls dien, was an action commenced by a maſter, or patron, a- k 
1's ainſt his clients, ſuch as were the freed ſlaves, when they refuled to x 
perform thoſe ſervices they were bound to pay to him. x ' 
to Adogun; On, WAS a ſuit about money put into the banker's hands, N 
ch which the ancient Athenians called A pegel, and the modern Exbixn. | l 
to "A471, was when a perſon deeply indebted deſired the people to re- ö 
"1 mit part of his debt, upon pretence that he was unable to make payment. 4 
te Fovleunervey Gen, was againſt falſe witneſſes. e a ; 
 Kaxoriy,:c dien, Was againit thoſe that ſuborned falſe witneſſes. g 
| AcTopagrogs dium, was againit ſuch as, having promiſed to give evi- 
of dence in 2 cauſe, diſappointed the perſon that relied upon them. ; 1 
, | Several other judgments we meet with in ancient authors, ſome of 5 
1 which I have already ſpoken of in other places, and the names of the F 
n relt are ſo well known, that I need not give you any explication of | 
ff them; ſuch were Boairs FEET A xacgigiæs dixn, and ſome others (s). 5 
22 | DCC ——— 14 


O the Athenian Puniſhments and Rewards. 

'FHE molt common and remarkable puniſhments inflifted at Athens 

Vn) d En TY | 

Lilia, which, though ſome times it be uſed in a large and general | 

ſenſe for avy puniſhments, yet has often a more limited and reſtrained 1 

lignification, being taken for a pecuniary mulct or fine, laid upon the | 

criminal according to the merit of his offence. - 
Arwiz, infamy, or public diſgrace, Of this there were three de- 

grees. 1. When the criminal retained his poſſeſſions, but was deprived 

| of ſome privilege, which was enjoyed by other citizens. Thus, under 

tie reigns of tyrants, ſome were commanded to depart out of the city, 

others forbidden to make an oration to the people, to ſail to Ionia, or 

to ſome other particular country, 2. When he was for the preſent de- 

prived of the privileges of free citizens, and had his goods confiſcated. 

This happened to thoſe who were indebted to the public exchequer, . 

till their debts were diſcharged. 3. When the criminal, with all his _ 
Vol. J. 15 „„ e children 
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130 O the Civil Government of Athens. 
children and poſterity, were for ever deprived of all rights of free eiii. 
ens, both ſacred and civil, This was inflicted on ſuch as had been 
convicted of theft, perjury, or other notorious villanies *. Out of theſ 
men the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (7) tells us, they appointed whoy 
they pleaſed to labour at the oars, to which drudgery, Plutarch report 
it was uſual alſo to put their priſoners of war (1). e : 
Azatiz, ſervitude, was a puniſhment by which the criminal was r. 
duced into the condition of a ſlave. It was never inſſicted on any be. 
ſides the Aru, ſojourners and freed ſervants, becauſe it was forbidden 
by one of Solon's laws, that any freeborn citizen ſhould be treated 35; 
lave. 1 8 e „ 
| Eriyuars, was a ſeverity ſeldom exerciſed upon any but ſlaves, y 
ſome very notorious malefactors, of which I have ſpoken more at large 
in another place, „ . 
Drin, was, as the word imports, a pillar, wherein was engraxen, in 
legible characters, an account of the offender's crime. The perſon; 
thus expoſed to the laughter and reproaches of the people, were called 
Trnddrl. : Hence TNAITOBTIH0G Ay 05 is taken for any invective or defama. 
rory oration. _ V fn rode ; 
Ancteds, was a puniſhment by which the criminal was condemned to 
impriſonment or fetters. The priſon was called by a lenitive name, 
Ollantec, or houſe ; for the Athenians uſed to mitigate and take of 
from the badneſs of things, by giving them good and innocent appel. 
<«. lations 3 as a whore, they would call a miſtreſs; taxes, rates; par. 
riſons, guards; and this (faith Plutarch) ſeemed at firſt to be Solon'; 
contrivance, who called the releaſing of the people from their debt 
% Eeroxxtee, a throwing off a burden (u). Plato tells us, the Athenians 
had three ſorts of priſons ; the firſt was near the Forum, and was only 
_ _ deſigned to ſecure debtors, or other perſons, from running away, The 
| ſecond was called ZwPgori5yeior, or a houſe of correction, ſuch as our 
Bridewell. The third was ſeated in an uninhabited and loneſome place, 
and was deſigned for malefactors guilty of capital crimes (x). One of 
their moſt remarkable priſons was called NepoÞvazzior, and the gate 
through which criminals was led to execution, Xzgwrgov, from Charon, 
the infernal ferryman. At the priſon door was erected the image of 
Mercury, the tutelar deity of the place, called ErgoPaics, from ZreoJw, 
C%%%ͤêͤ ß 
Of fetters there were divers forts, the moſt remarkable are theſe: 
bor, a collar uſually made of wood, ſo called from xbrr, becauſe it 
cConſtrained the criminal to bow down his head. This puniſhment was 
called KvPovops, and hence pernicious fellows or things are ſome- 
times named KuPwvs (yp). Heſychius will have it applied ir; Tu 
voie x, dd, to all things hurtful and deflruive. Others call it 
Nele, OT xo, from xauw, becauſe the criminal's neck was /but or en. 
cloſed within it. Some grammarians tells us, the neck, hands, and feet 
were made faſt in it; and therefore it is probable, it was the ſame 
with the FN Twrioveryſev, or fetters with five holes, mentioned b) 
'* Andocides de Myſteriis. (e) Ranis. () Lyſandro. () Pl 
tarch. Solone. (x) Plato de Legib. Lib. X. () * Schol. Pluto. 
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/ the Civil Government of Athens, 1 Mi 
Pollus, and ſeems to reſemble the puniſhment of binding neck and heels, 


uſed amongſt our foldiers. Ariſtophanes calls it Eb D Trevor, ds his 
Scholiaſt informs us in his comment upon theſe worde in Lyſiſtrate, 


— WC; 0 Aptec;oves 0%0Te, > 1 

As Mise reer  iTTwy pot x,opivars Toi; 3 | 
ANA TETWY XC αj,]ꝙ ig rergaaivos Ser : 
Ey berge Auovra; Two Tov aUN ia. 1 


Women muſt have their ſtiff and haughty necks 

With fetters crampt, leſt they grow inſolent, 

And us of our authority diveſt. 

For ſee here, in this canvals- .pourtraiture | 

By ſkilful Micon drawn, how th* Amazons 
Mounted on W ſteeds with burniſht ſpears engage. 5 | 
J. A. 


Tavern, a round engine p ut about the neck, in ſuch a manner that 
the ſufferer could not lift his Kana to his head. | 
Roh, fignifies fetters, in which the feet or legs were made faſt, as 
ve are informed by Ariſtophanes in his Plutus, where ſpeaking of 8 li 
inſolent 2 he faith, he ak to be ſet in the Rocks, | — 


—— 2 d cv Ae „ | = | 
18, is* Tos KOI, rag tg robe. | I 
You're ripe, you rogue, for fetters, the ſtocks groan for you. 


Not much Al this ſeems to have have the PC 7s wedaxeluxy, or or 
odo geen, ſometimes called Zyaor, from the matter it was made of (z), LU} 
But Todoxexxn and redesgden, ſeem to have differed in this, that in moo |} 
| coun, the feet were tortured ; whereas, in ToJozexxy, they were only — 
made faſt without pain, or diſtention of joints. Though perhaps this 1 
diſtinction will not be found conſtant and perpetual (a). Tals, was a 

piece of wood to which che malefactor was bound falt, as the ſame 

poet Row (095 | : 


. er add cd yy, 
2 rie, iy Th ι˙. 


Here, Baer; bring bim i in, and bind him to the rack. f : 
And a little after, 


— — /Upevoy amrediourrd ad 
KeAovs Ted Th c dey Toy Totorny. 
Order the executioner to ſtrip r- | 5 
G Me naked, and to cord me to the rack. 1 | 
SR 3 - Habs, . 
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Beſide theſe, many others occur in authors, which, barely to mention. 
would be both tedious and unneceſſary. ; . 
Ouy4, perpetual baniſhment, whereby the condemned perſons were 
deprived of their eſtates, which were publicly expoſed to ſale, aud 
compelled to leave their country without any poſſibility of returning, 


except they were recalled (which ſometimes happened) by the ſame | 


- 


power that expelled them; wherein it differed from.O5exx:ois, which 
only commanded a ten years abſence, at the end of which, the baniſheg 
perſons were permitted to return, and enjoy their eſtates, which were 
all that time preſerved entire to them (e). And the latter was inſtituted 


not ſo much with a deſign to puniſh the offender, as to mitigate and pa. 


cify the fury of the envious, that delighted to depreſs thoſe who were 
eminent for their virtues and glorious actions, and by fixing this gif. 
grace upon them, to exhale part of the venomous rancour of their mind, 
The firſt that underwent this condemnation was, as Plutarch reports 


Hipparchus the Cholargian, a kinſman to the tyrant of the fame nane, 
_ Evftathius makes it much ancienter, and carries it as high as Theſeus' 


time, who, he tells us out of Theophraſtus and Pauſanias, was the firſt that 


ſuffered it (4). Heraclides will have it to have been firſt inſtituted by 


Hippias the tyrant, a ſon of Pifiſtratus (e); Photivs, by one Achilles, the 
fon of Lyco (J); and Mlian, by Cliſthenes, who alſo, as he tells us, wa; 


the firſt that underwent it (g). It was never inflicted upon any but great 


perſons; Demetrius the Phalerean (as Plutarch reports), will have it to 


have happened to none but men of great eſtates, and therefore as an at- 


gument to prove the plentiful condition of Ariſtides (whom he maintains 
to have been poſſeſſed of a large fortune, contrary to the opinion of moſt 


other writers), he alleged, that he was baniſhed by oftraciſm. But my 
author is of another opinion, and not without reaſon, for all perſons were 


liable to the oſtraciſm, who, for reputation, quality, riches, or eloquence, | 


were eſteemed above the common level, and expoſed to the envy of the 
people, inſomuch that even Damon preceptor to Pericles, was baniſhed 


thereby, becauſe he ſeemed a man of more than ordinary fenſe. Af. 


- terwards, when baſe, mean, and villanous fellows became ſubject to it, 
| they quite left it off, Hyperbolus being the laſt whom they baniſhed by 


oſtraciſm. This Hyperbolus was a very raſcally fellow, who furniſhed 


all the writers of comedy in that age with matter for their fatirical 
invectives; but he was wholly unconcerned at the worſt things they 
could ſay, and being careleſs of glory, was alſo inſenfible of ſhame ; he 


was neither loved, nor eſteemed by any body, but was a neceſſary tool 


to the people, and frequently made uſe of by them, when they had 2 
mind to diſgrace, or calumniate any perſon of authority or reput&- 


8 


tion. The cauſe of his baniſhment was this; Alcibiades, Nicias, and 


Phzax at that time were of different factions, and each of them bear- 


ing a great ſway in the city, lay open to the envy of the inferior 
citizens, who at Hyperbolus's perſuaſion, were very eager to decret 
the baniſhment of ſome one of them. Alcibiades perceiving the dang! 
they were in, conſulted with Nicias, or Phæax (for it is not agreed 


whether), 


— A 


1 e) Lib. de val 


2 


5 (e) Ariſtoph. Schol. Equit. & Veſp. ; (d) mad. , 


V) Excerpt, ex Ptolem. Hephaſt. Lib. VI. (g) Var. Hiſt, Lib. XIV. Cap. XX 
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| whether), and ſo contrived matters, that by uniting their ſeveral parties, 
the oftraciſm fell upon Hyperbolus, when he expected nothing of it. 
Hereupon the people being offended, as if ſome contempt or affront 
had been put upon the thing, left off, and quite aboliſed it. It was 
| performed, to be ſhort, in this manner; every one taking an Oggaxey, 
or Ye, carried it to a certain part of the market-place, ſurrounded 
xith wooden rails for that purpoſe, in which were ten gates appointed 
ſor the ten tribes, every one of which entered at a diſtinct gate. That 
being done, the archons numbered all the tyles in groſs, for if they 
were fewer than fix thouſand, the oſtraciſm was void; then laying 
every name by itſelf, they pronounced him, whoſe name was written, 
by the major part, baniſhed for ten years, enjoying his eſtate (5). This 
puniſhment was ſometimes called Kegxpeerty pegs, from xigceteos, becaule 
the Ocezxa, by which the people gave their ſuffrages, were earthen 
tyles, or pieces of broken pots (1). The like was uſed at Argos, Me- 
gara, and Miletus (); and the Syracuſian Ilsreaoe; was inſtituted up- 
on the ſame account, in the third year of the eighty-ſix Olympiad, but 
differed from it in this, that this puniſhment was but for five years, and 
inſtead of Oceaxe, the people made uſe of Tirzae, or leaves, uſually 
thoſe of the olive-tree, in giving their voices ((). Cr 5 
Odiaros, death, was inflicted on malefactors ſeveral ways; the chief 1 
of which were theſe; | a we 8 | 
5:0c;, with which the criminal was beheaded. 8 
Beox0z, with which he was either ſtrangled after the Turkiſh faſhion, 
or hanged in the manner uſual amongſt us; for that this was a very 
ancient, but withal a very ignominious puniſhment, appears from Ho- 
mer, in whom Ulyſſes and Telemachus puniſh the men that took part 
with the young gentlemen who made love to Penelope, only with a 
common and ordinary death; but the maid-ſervants that had” ſubmitted _ 
to their laſt, and behaved themſelves with ſcorn and contempt towards - 
their maſters, as being guilty of a more [notorious crime, they order- .- 
| ed to be hanged; the manner of it the poet bas deſcribed Yo theſe 
words (in). ; ; | 4 oo vs Coe Ul Be Be. e FO on 


Hasch Vie xvuvereweo, = 
- Kiovog Sal; Larg dee, 697 21 Sd Note, 
Ie emivrevuons, bei Tis roc dg tentai © 
Ns er A N x T,,E-Le, He TONGA 
Eęxes ftrmrMZacs, To, N Ege os Nd 
AUA £TV7L68V064, FuyBe%G 8 bare dige ro X04T 05s 7 
Qs al 7 gel ns 50axs £00 ce P. de l 
Acigſſei gg noav, ow; elerSτ He,. 
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Then young Telemachus a cable ty'd 8 
Hard' ned with pitch t' a lofty pillar's ſide, 
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(b) Plutarch. Ariſtide, Alcibiade, Nicia, Themiſtocle. (5) Heſych. in V. 
(3) Ariſloph. Schol. Equit. 0) Diodor. Sic. Lib. XI. () Odyſſ. x". v. 465. 
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That he might make there ſwings above the floor 

For all his naſty queans, who play'd the whore 
In hempen twiſts they all hung in a row, 
Toſſing their legs, and moving to and fro. 
So have I ſeen the warbling larks beſet 
With knotty mazes of the fowler's net, 
How they do make a flutter and a rout 
With wings expanded, tho? they can't go out. 


J. 4 


agnus, poiſon, of which there were divers ſorts ; but what they mot 


commonly made uſe of, was the juice of the herb x&vue, cicuta, not 
much unlike hemlock, which, through its extreme coldneſs, is poiſon. 
ous. A draught of this gave Socrates his death. 


Rem pupuli tractat, barbatum hoc crede magi/trum 
Dicere, ſorbitio tollit quem dira cicute. 
You who ſuſtain the weight of government, 
To theſe prudential maxims be attent, | 
Maxims, not mine, but that grave Sir's, whoſe fate 2 
| A draught of hemlock did precipitate. e J. A. 
Saith Perſius, meaning Socrates “. "HE 


Konevos, a precipice, from which the malefaQor was tumbled headlong, 
Tiere or Ta, were cudgels of wood, with which maJefaQry 


were beaten to death (2) being hanged upon a pole, which was alſo 


called Tuwraver, and therefore Tee, is by Suidas and the Ety. 


mologiſt, expounded zgipuara:, and rvururiotnous, biguctaruy by Heſy- 


chius ; for their conceit is vain and ridiculous, that would thence infer 


| It to have been a kind of gallows or croſs. No leſs groundleſs is their 
| opinion, that imagine it to have been an infirument, on which crimi- 
nals were diſtended, like the covering of a drum, which the Greeks call 
| Tiwraity, and to have been of the ſame nature with the Roman fidi- 


culæ, which were little cords, by which men were ftretched upon the 


rack, and ſeem to have reſembled the Greek Exoives, uſed in the puniſh- 
ment called ZN, 8 | | x 


Travębs, the croſs mentioned in Thucydides (o). was ufed in Greece, 


| but not ſo frequently as at Rome. It conſiſted of two beams, one of 


which was placed croſs the other; the figure of it was much what the 
ſame with that of the letter T. as Lucian tells us (p), differing only 


from it, becauſe the tranſverſe beam was fixed a little below the top of 


the ſtrait one. The malefactor was hanged upon the beam that was 


cerect, his feet being fixed to it with nails, and his hands to esch fide of 
that which was tranſverſe. | „„ PRs 


OY Bzgcbgoy, was a deep pit belonging tothe tribe Hippothoontis, into 
which condemned perfons were caſt headlong. It is ſometimes called 
_ *Ogryuez, whence the public executioner received the appellation of 


— 


tux, K ubique in hoc capite. (e) Lib. | RE A (Pp) Ainy YWarniv ro. : So 
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at the top, that no man might eſcape out ; and others at the bottom, to 


pierce and torment ſuch as were caſt in (). From its depth and ca- 


paciouſnels, it came to be ufed proverbially for a covetous miſer, or vo- 


racious glutton, that is always craving, and can never be ſatisfied; and 
ſuch an one the Latins called Barathro; hence Lucretius (7), 


Aufer abhinc lacrymas, Barathro, & compeſce querelas. 


Forbear thy ſighs, 

Thou miſer, ceaſe complaints, and dry thine eyes. 
And Horace, 

Mendici, mime, Barathrones, hoc genus omne (s). 
Beggars, jack-puddings, rookſters, and ſuch like. 


| A place of the ſame nature was the Lacedemonian Kaide;, into which 


e the Meſſenian being caſt, made his eſcape after a wonder- 
ful manner, as Pauſanias reports (4). 


Aidoconiz,, or lapidation, was a common puniſhment, and akiatly 3 in- 
flicted by the primitive Greeks upon ſuch as were taken in adultery, as 


ſerves to die this death. 


Acælro £000 ird XUXWY EVE%, de bog 


For all your villanies you ſhall be "toned to death. 


crimes, ſome of which I ſhall treat of in their proper places. 


ter men from vice and wickednelfs, and from bale diſhonourable defigns; 


diſpenſation of theſe two things, it was Solon's opinion, that the fafery 
of the commonwealth chietly depended (#). Now, not to mention 


which were theſe : 


banquets, and public meetings (w). 
Ecwy, or the honcur of having a 3 or Hague ded? in the cita- 


peruſe Pauſanias's s accurate IE Dams of them. 


122 — 


. 


* . Orat. de falſa Legat. aliique., 


o bn) T6 beh. It was a dark, noiſome hole, and had ſharp ſpikes 


we learn from- Homer's third Had, where Hector tells 1 he 4 


Many other puniſhments there were, which they inflied for particular 
As the laws inflicted ſevere penalties upon offenders, thereby to de- 


ſo again they conferred ample rewards upon ſuch as werited them, 
thereby to incite others to the practice of virtue and honefty, and the 
performance of good and glorious actions; and upon the juſt and equal 


public honours and ſtate preferments, to which even thoſe of the in 
terior ſort might not deſpair of advancing themſelves in a popular fate, 

if by their eminent ſervices they approved themſelves to the people; 
belides theſe, I ſay, there were ſeveral public rewards and honours = 
conferred upon ſuch as were thought worthy of thees ; 3 the chief of 1 


Il-odziz, or the privilege of haviog the fe of place at all thows Iports, 
del, forum, or other public places of the city (v). With ſuch monu- 


ments of virtue, Athens ſeems to have abounded more than any city in 
| the world, as will evidently appear to any that will be at the . to 


060 Ariſtoph. — Schol. 16 Lib In. 20 Lib. 1 1 Sat. i (t) Niellenisc. 
05 Ciceron, Epiſt. ad M. Brutum. (sv) Ariſtoph. Equit Scholiaſtes & Sub 
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Tripus, or crowns, were conferred in the public aſſemblies by tlie 
ſuffrages of the people, or by the ſenators in their council, or the tribes 
to their own members, or by. the Atera in their own (230g) borough. 

The people were not allowed to preſent crowns in any place beſide their 
aſſembly, nor the, ſenators out of the ſenate-houſe ; it being the lay. 
givers intention, that the Athenians ſhould &ayan#» & avry Th Ti 7; 

ftauſetsos did dituu, acquieſce in the honours paid them by their own pecpl, 
and not court the favour and eſteem of other cities. For this reaſon, 
the Athenians never rewarded any man with crowns in the theatre, and 
at the ſolemn games, where there was commonly a great concourſe of 
people from all the parts of Greece: And if any of the. criers there 
proclaimed the crowns, which any man's tribe or borough, had preſented 
him with, he was puniſhed with (2r4uia) infamy, Nevertheleſs 53a, 
Zivaxot, corone hoſputales, were ſometimes preſented by foreign cities to 
particular citizens of Athens. But that could not be done, till the em- 
baſſadors of thoſe cities had firſt obtained leave from the people of A. 
thens, and the men for whom that. honour was intended, had under. 
gone a public examination, wherein their courſe of life was inquired 

into. Laſtly, whereas the crowns preſented by the Athenians then. | 
ſelves to any of their own citizens, were kept in the families of thoſe 
who had obtained them, as monuments of honour ; thoſe which were ſent 
from other cities, were dedicated to Minerva, the protectreſs of A. 
thens (). But of theſe, becauſe they were for the moſt part beſtowed 
upon thoſe that had fignalized themſelves by their valour,-as allo of other 
military rewards, I thall give you a farther account in another place, 
Ariza, was an immunity from all public duties, taxes, and contribu. 
tions, except ſuch as were required for carrying on the wars, and build. 
ing ſhips, which no man was excuſed from, except the nine archons, 
This honour was very rare; but yet there want not inſtances of it, as 
particularly thoſe of Hermodius, and Ariſtogiton's whole families, who 
enjoyed it for many generations (2). Cr CT = np 
* Eqiia, rapacitia, cn, iv Tevraveiwu, was an entertainment allowed to 
ſuch as deſerved well of the commonwealth, in particular to thoſe who 
had been ambaſſadors in the common hall called Prytaneum. Solon 
made a law, that no man ſhould be entertained in this place oftener than 
once (a). But this being afterwards aboliſhed, ſome were 4&0 conſtants 
ly maintained in the Prytaneum (5): Whence Socrates being aſked by 
the court, what puniſhment he thought himſelf to deſerve ? replied, ut 
ei viflus quotidianus in Prytaneo publice preberetur ; that they. ſhould al. 
low him a conſtant maintenance in the Prytaneum, qui honor apud 
Grecos maximus habetur, which is reputed one of the greateſt honours 
amongſt the Grecians, as we are informed by Cicero (e). And lome- 
times we find the privilege granted to whole families, for the ſer- 
"vices of their anceſtors, as particularly to thoſe of Hippocrates, Har- 
modius, and Ariſtogiton. Their common fare was a fort of cakes, 
or puddings, called Magz. Upon holidays, they had an . 
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bread (4); which Solon appointed gabe Thy "Opengor, in imitation of Ho- 


mer, whoſe heroes uſed to feaſt in that manner. Beſide other provi- 


viſions, the tenths of all the bellies of animals offered in ſacrifice, were 
always reſerved for them, which, if any man neglected to ſend, he was 


liable to be puniſhed by the Prytanes, as we learn from Ariſtophanes (e). 


Kai os Daya Tols nealdvscus, 
Aderarsbrus Tay eh 18 
eds Exerr N,. 
Your frauds I'll to the Prytanes diſcloſe, 
Since you with ſacrilegious ſtealth keep back 
The tithes of ſacred victims bellies. 


It muſt not be omitted in this place, that ſuch as had received any 
honour of privilege from the city, were under its more particular care 
and protection; and the injuries done to them, were reſented as pub- 


lic affronts to the whole commonwealth : Infomuch, that whoever did 


2g de, raraoceay, ard eiu, affront, flrike. or ſpeat ill of any ſuch per- 


ſon, was by the law declared (74%) infamous (F). More might be 
{aid about the honours conferred after death, upon ſuch as had been e- 


minently ſerviceable to the commonwealth, in the celebration of their 


| funerals, and the pious care of their memories; but this I thall leave to 


be ſpoken of in another place, and ſhall only add, that not themlelves 


only, but their poſterity, reaped the fruits of their virtues ; for if any of 


their children were left in a poor condition, they ſeldom failed of ob- 


taining a plentiful proviſion from the public: Thus Ariſtides's two 
daughters were publicly married out of the Prytaneum, the city decree- 
ing each of them three hundred drachms for her portion. Nor is it to 


be wondered (faith Plutarch) that the people of, Athens ſhould take care 
of thoſe that lived in the city, ſince hearing that Ariſtogiton's grand- 


daughter was in a low condition in the iſle of Lemnus, and by means 


of her poverty, like to want a huſband, they ſent for her to Athens, 


married her to a perſon of conſiderable quality, and beſtowed upon her 
a large farm, as a dowry. Of which bounty and humanity (faith he), 


this city of Athens, even in this age, hath given divers demonſtra- 
tions; for which ſhe is deſervedly had in great honour and admira- 


tion (gs). DRE 


It will not be improper to add, in the laſt place, that whilſt the an- 


cient virtue and glory of the Athenians laſted, it was exceeding difficult 
to obtain any of the public honours : Infomuch, that when Miltiades 


petitioned for a crown, after he had delivered Greece from the Perſian 


army at Marathon, he received this anſwer from one of the people, That 


when he conquered alone, he ſhould be crowned alone. But in Ariſtophanes's 


age, honours were become more common. Thus he complains (5). 


Nl, 8 


1 


— 


| 4 Demoſthen, loc. cit. Pollux, Lib. IX. Cap. V. Athenæus, Lib. IV. &c. 2 
\*) Equitibus. (/) Demoſthenes in Midiana. () Plutarch. Ariſt ide. 
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Not one of the generals in former ages defired a public maintenance * 
gow unleſs the privilege of having the firſt ſeats, and a maintenance i, given 
to them, they ſay, they will not fight. In latter ages, how laviſh the A. 
thenians grew of their public honours, may eaſily be known from the 
ſtories of Demetrius Poliorcetes, and Demetrius the Phalerean 00 
which have been already-mentioned in another place. 


CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the Athenian Laws, 


I” was Tully? s obſervation, that moſt of the arts and inventions, 
which are neceſſary to the management of human life, owe their 

firſt original to the Athenians, from whom they were derived into the 
other parts of Greece, and thence carried into foreign. countries, for 
the common benefit of mankind, But of all the inventions commonly 
aſcribed to them, none has been of greater or more general uſe to the 
world, than that of laws, which, as lian (+), and others report, were 

| firſt eftabliſbed in Athens. Though ſome aſcribe the firſt invention of 
laws to Zaleucus the Locrian, or to Minos, king of Crete (/). Most 
other ingenious contrivances reſpe& the conveniences of human life, 
but upon this depends the very foundation of all civil goverament, and 
of all mutual ſociety amongſt men; for by them the magiſtrate is di- 
rected how to govern, an the people how far to obey the magiſtrate | 
by them is ſettled in the poſſeſſion of his authority over the people, and 
the people too by them are ſecured from the arbitrary power, and un- 
reaſonable demands of the magiſtrate, as well as from the fraud, vio- 

| lence and òppreſſion of each other. _ | 
The poets tell us, that Ceres was the firſt ha taught the Ages 

| the uſe of laws; in memory of which benefit, they celebrated the 
| Feſtival called x0pPi , in which ſhe was worſhipped by the name of 


Otopeo pos, which exaly anſwers to the Latin name of Legifera i in 
: INES ( m): 5 


* 


-mac ran: lea de more bidentes 
Laine cereri. 


To Ceres, who fr ſhow'd the uſe of I. 
y hey offer lambs cull'd out of bleating flocks. 


| The occaſion of this opinion ſeems to have been, their aſcribing 30 
5 this goddeſs the invention of tillage, After which, the lands being 
not as Ib: divided into equal porgons, controverſies uſed to be raiſed; 


For or 


— (1) Lib Uk Cap, EXE, | 
9 Clemens Alexandrinus, Strom, . p. 309. (wm) Eneid. IV. v. 57. | 
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for the compoſing whereof Ceres gave directions, which afterwards 
were imitated in all other affairs. Some of the laws of her favourite 
Triptolemus, are ſtill extant, and I have ſpoken of them in another 
place. But to paſs by poetical fictions, this much is certain, viz. that 
the Athenians were governed by laws befote the diſfolution of their 


ut | monarchy, as may be obſerved from what Plutarch relates of Theſeus; 
8 viz. That when he diveſted himſelf of ſovereign power, and eſtabliſh- 
. ed a commonwealth in Athens, one of the prerogatives, that he thought 
" gt ſtill to retain, was the cuſtody or protection of the laws. 8 0 

) The firſt that gave laws to the Athenians after 'Theſeus's time, was 


His laws, /Elian (2) tells us are properly called ©tower, but are remark- 
able for nothing but their unreaſonable ſeverity ; for by them every lit- 
tle offence was puniſhed with death, and he that ſtole an apple was pro- 
ceeded againſt with no leſs rigour than he that had betrayed his coun- 
try. But theſe extremities could not laſt long; the people ſoon grew 

weary of them, and therefore, though they were not abrogated, yet by 
a tacit conſent they were laid afleep, til! | 7 


5 Solon, the next lawgiver, repealed them all, except thoſe which 
5 concerned murder, called ®oyaxo; vor; and having received from the 
15 people power to make what alterations he thought neceſſary, new-mo- 
or 


cellent laws, which to diſtinguiſh them from Draco's Osco, were call- 


. | ſhould in time be neglected, like thoſe of his predeceſſor, he cauſed the 
1 ſenate to take a ſolemn oath to obſerve them, and every one of the 

+ Theſmothetæ vowed, that if he violated any of the ſtatutes, he would 
? dedicate a golden ſtatue, as big as himſelf, to the Delphian Apollo; 
. and the people he obliged to obſerve them for a hundred years (o). 
EN But all this care was not ſufficient to preſerve his laws from the in- 
5 novations of lawleſs and ambitious men: For ſhortly after, Piſiſtratus ſo 
” ſar infinuated himſelf into the people's favour, that the democracy in- 
9 flituted by Solon was diſſolved, and himſelf inveſted with ſovexeign 
A power, which, at his death, he left in the poſſeſſion of his ſons, who 
15 maintained it for ſome years; and though Piſiſtratys himfelf, as Plutarch 
reports (), and his ſons after him, in a great meaſure, governed accord- 
x | ing to Solon's directions, yet they followed them not as laws, to which 
. they were obliged to conform their actions, but rather ſeem to have 


ever they found them to interfere with their intereſt or inclinations. 

Piſiſtratus's family being driven out of Attica, Cliſthenes took upon 
him to reſtore Solon's conſtitutions, and enacted many new laws (9), 
which continued in force till the Peloponnefian war, in which the form 


the thirty tyrants. Theſe ſtorms being over, the ancient laws were again 


n reſtored in the Archonſhip of Euclides, and others eſtabliſhed at the in- 
wa (2 Var. Hiſt. Lib. vim. Cap. X. (o) Plutarch. Solone, Diogen. Laertius, Alian 7 


he, cit, (2) Solone. (%, Herodotus, Plutarch. Pericle. Iſocrat. Arcopage | 


Draco, who was Archon in the firſt year of the thirty-ninth Olympiad: 


delled the commonwealth, and inſtituted a great many uſeful and ex? 


ed Nei. And leſt, through the connivance of the magiſtrates, they 


uſed them as wiſe and prudent counſels, and varied from them, Wwhen- 


of government was changed, firſt by the four hundred, and then by 
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ſtance of Diocles, Ariſtophon, and other leading men of the city, Lag 
of all, Demetrius the Phalerean, being intruſted with the government 
of Athens by the Macedonians, was the author of many new, but very 
beneficial and laudable conſtitutions (7). Theſe ſeem to have been the 
chief legiſlators of Athens, before they ſubmitted to the Roman yoke. 
two others are mentioned by Suidas, viz. Thales and Æſchy lus. ; 
Beſide theſe, the Athenians had a great many other laws enaQted up. | 
on particular exigencies by the ſuffrages of the people: For I ſhall not 
in this place ſpeak of the Y Tis Beazs, the decrees enacted by 
the authority of the ſenators, whole power being only annual, their de. 
_ erees loſt all their force and obligation when their offices expired, 
The manner of making a law was thus: When any man had contrived 
any thing, which he thought might conduce to the good of the com. 
monwealth, he firſt communicated it to the Prytanes, who received all 
ſorts of informations of things that concerned the public; the Prytanes 
then called a meeting of the ſenate, in which the new project being 
propoſed, after mature deliberation, was rejected, if it appeared hurt. 
ful or unſerviceable ; if not, it was agreed to, and then called ny. 
Cgapux. This the Prytanes wrote upon a tablet, and thence it was 

called Igo ei. SN hy 45 fe ,, ied 
No law was to be propeſed to the aſſembly except it had been writ. 
ten upon a white tablet, and fixed up, ſome days before the aflembly, 
at the ſtatues of the heroes called Erwvupe:, that fo all the citizen 
might read what was to be propoſed at their next meeting, and be able 
to give a more deliberate judgment upon it. When the multitude was 
eome together, the decree was read, and every man had liberty to ſpeak 
his mind about the whole, or any clauſe of it; and if, after due conſul. 
tation, the aſſembly thought it inconvenient, it was rejected; if they 
approved of it, it was paſſed into a YyP40we or Nowes, which, as ve 
learn from Demoſthenes, were the ſame as to their obligation, but dit- 
Fered in this, that Nds was a general and everlaſting rule, where: 
Tipi reſpected particular times, places, and other circumſtances (5), 
No man, without a great deal of caution, and a thorough under- 
ſtanding of the former laws and conſtitutions, durſt preſume to propole 
a new one, the danger being very great, if it ſuited not with the cul- 
toms and inclinations of the people; Eudemus, a Cydiathenian, is faid 
to have loſt his life on that account, being made a ſacrifice to the rage 
of the multitude. Not much unlike this. ſeverity was the ordinance of 
Zaleucus, the Locrian lawgiver, by which it was appointed, that 
 wholoever propoſed the enacting of a new law, or the abrogation of at 
old one, ſhould come into the afſembly with an halter about his 
neck, and in that habit give his reaſons for what he propoſed, and, 
if theſe were thought good and ſufficient, his propoſal was embraced; 
if not, he ſtraightway poured out his ſoul under the hangman's 
hands. But the Athenians were not quite ſo rigid, except upon ſome 
extraordinary occaſions, when the giddy | multitude was hurried a 
ID Das Fw or WIE with 
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00) Plutarch, Ariſtide. (e) Demo hen. cjuſque enarrator Uipian in Leptio, & l 
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with unuſual rage and vehemence, as happened in Eudemus's caſe; yet 
if any man eſtabliſhed a law that was prejudicial to the common= 
wealth, he might be called in queſtion for-it any time within the ſpace 
of one year; but if he was let alone any longer, the laws took no no- 
tice of him. In theſe caſes eſpecially, a writ for tranſp ręſſing the laws, 
called Nagavopeiets ryeaPh, might take hold of him: Firſt, If he had not 
taken care to publiſh his propoſal in due time. Secondly, If he pro- 
poſed it in ambiguous and fallacious terms. Thirdly, If he propoled 
any thing contrary to any of the former, and received laws; and there- 
fore, if any of the old laws were found to oppoſe what they deſigned 
to offer, they always took care to have them repealed before hand (z). 
They who had preferred any law, which was regel ven, Or Af eg, 


contrary to the former laws, or the intereſt of the commonwealth, were 


firſt arraigned before the Theſmothetæ, according to Julius Pollux: 
Or, as others think, they were ſometimes arraigned before the Theſ. 
mothetæ, ſometimes before other archons, according to the different 
nature of their crimes, every archon having the cognizance of dif- 


ferent affairs, The accuſation being heard. the archons did elowyan 


6s 79 ie ο, introduce the cauſe into. that court of juſtice, where ſuch 
affairs were examined. If the defendant was declared guilty, he was 
uſually puniſhed with a fine, according to his offence, which he was 


obliged to pay under the penalty of (area) in fumy. This laſt» puniſh. . 


ment was immediately inflicted upon thoſe who had been thrice con- 


victed of this offence, who were, on that account, ever after excluded 


from all public aſſemblies. Whence that faying of Antiphanes, 
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How can an orator be filenced. unleſs he has been thrice convicted ( garn. 

of enacling laws contrary to thoſe already in force! If the judges acquitted 
the defendant, then the plaintiff was amerced a thouſand drachmæ, as 
a puniſhment of his falſe accuſation (2). And though he, who bad been 


the occaſion of enacting any unjuſt law, could not be puniſhed after 
a whole year was expired, yet it was lawful to cite him before a ma- 
giſtrate, and there oblige him to ſhow the deſign and reaſon of his 


law, in order to prevent any damage which might enſue from '. Þ 
But becauſe, notwithſlanding all this caution, it ſometimes happened 


that new laws were enacted contrary to the old, it was ordered that the 


Theſmothetæ ſhould once every year carefully peruſe the laws; and if 
they found any of them oppoſe another, it was to be propoſed to the 


people, whio were to proceed about it in the method that was uſed in 


abrogating other laws, and ſo one of the laws made void. In othee 
| Caſes, it was unlawful for any man to endeavour to have any law re- 


pealed, without preferring a new one in uts place. 


And becauſe the change of time, and other circumſtances, make great 
alterations in affairs; and ordinances, which were formerly uſeful 
and neceſſary, by the different ſtate of things, become unproſitable, 
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and perhaps inconvenient and prejudicial ; it was ordained by Solon, that 
once every year the laws ſhould be carefully reviſed and examined, and 
if any of them were found unſuitable to the preſent ſtate of affairs. it 
ſhould be repealed ; this was called eric:gorovia rwy 2 from the manner 


of giving their ſuffrages, by holding up their hands. The method of 


doing it was thus; on the eleventh day of the month Hecatombzon, at 
which time the Prytanes held rum firſt ſtated aſſembly, after the Kiork 

e a ſolemn prayer before the aſſembly 
the laws were read over in this order; firſt thoſe that concerned the 
ſenate ; then thoſe that reſpected the people, the nine archons, and then 


the other magiſtrates in their order. This being done, it was demanded, 


whether the laws then in being were ſufficient for the commonwealth ? 


And if it ſeemed neceſſary to make any alteration in them, the conſide. 
ration was deferred till the fourth of Metagitnion, upon which day wag 
the laſt ſtated aſſembly, under the firſt rank of the Prytanes, as the re. 
| petition of the laws had been at the firſt. In all this, the Orcnol, or laws 
concerning ſuch matters, were nicely and punQually obſerved, and the 
Prytanes and Proedri ſeverely puniſhed, if any thing was omitted. For 
this was the difference between Sees and „des, that Jene zel vow; m5; 


£064 vopcobereiv* Joe, 15 a law directing how laws (wp) are to be made (u). 
Upon the firſt of Metagitnion, another aflembly was called, and the Pro. 
edri reported the matter to the people, whio did not proceed to the de. 
termination of it themſelves, but ſubſtituted the Namothetæ to do it; 
and appointed five orators called Su, to defend the ancient laws in 


the name of the people. If the Prytanes negleQed to convene the fore. 
mentioned aſſembly, they were to be fined a thouſand drachmæ: But if 

the aſſembly met, and the Proedri then negleQed to propound the law 
to the people, they were fined only forty drachmæ; or: G, iow on; 


#3 uu cu u Ty agen 615 ku ,U,,ñ TS pon bob It being à greater 


crime to neglect the calling of the people together, than the propounding of 


any particular bufineſs to them. Any man was permitted to arraign the 
Prytanes and Proedri thus offending, before the Theſmothetæ, whom the 
Laus obliged to impeach the criminals in the court of Heliza, upon ne- 


gle& whereof they were denied admiſſion into the ſenate of Areopagus. 


To return, the Namothetæ having heard what the orators could ſay in 
defence of the old law, gave their opinions accordingly, and their ſen- 
| tence was ratified by the people in the following aflembly (x). 


Solon, and after his example, the reſt of thoſe that enacted laws in 


Athens, committed their laws to writing, differing herem from Lycur- 
gus, and the lawgivers of other cities, who thought it better to im- 


print them in the minds of their citizens, than to engrave them upon 
tablets, where it was probable they might lie neglected and unte- 


| garded, as Plutarch hath informed us in his life of Numa Pompilius: 


It is reported (faith he) that Numa's body, by his particular com- 


mand, was not burned, but that he ordered two ſtone coffins to 
© be made, in one of which he appointed his body to be laid, and 


d the other to be a repoſitory for his ſacred books and writings, are 
e % Sous i 5 „ 
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« both of them to be interred under the hill Janiculum 3 imitating 
« tablets, which they called KU, did not ſo long inculcate the con- 


« prieſts, that their underſtanding became, as it were, living libraries 
« of thoſe ſacred volumes, it being eſteemed a profanation of ſuch 
« myſteries to commit their ſecrets unto dead letters.” In ſome places, 
eſpecially before the invention of letters, it was uſual to ſing their laws, 
the better to fix them in their memories; which cuſtom; Ariſtotle tells 
| us, was uſed in his days amongſt the Agathyrſi, a people near the Scy- 
thians; and this he fancies was the reaſon, why muſical rules for keep- 
ing time were, called Nopo, ®, 1 n 5 f 
But Solon was of a contrary opinion, eſteeming it the ſafeſt way to 
commit his laws to writing, which would remain entire, and impoſ- 
ſible to be corrupted, when the unwritten traditions of other law- 


ning and knavery of others, might either wholly periſh in oblivion, or 


e· ſhould in any caſe make uſe of an unwritten law +. The tablets in 
t; which Solon penned his laws, Plutarch tells us were of wood, and called 
in "Ato;;, and fo faſhioned that they might be turned round in oblong 
e- cales; ſome of them, he faith, remained till his time, and were to be 
ik ſeen in the Prytaneum at Athens, being (as Ariſtotle fficms) the ſame 


Kigeeig to be of ſtone, and to fignify any tablets, wherein laws, or public 


in to trouble you with no more opinions about them, will have the diſtinction 
ur · to conſiſt in this, that the "AZozs were four-ſquare, containing the laws 
im- that concerned civil affairs; whereas the Kig5; were triangular, and con- 
pon | tained precepts about the worſhip of the gods. What number there was 
re · | of them, it is impoſſible to divine, fince none of the ancient authors have 
us: given us any light in this particular. They were kept in the citadel, but 
"Ms atterwards removed to the Prytaneum, that all perſons might have re: 
to courle to them upon any occation (e); though ſome report, that only 
bod ranſcripts of them were carried thither, and that the original, writ- 
nd a ek ag open DRE ws e 
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« herein the legiſlators of Greece, who having wrote their laws in 


„ tents of them whilſt they lived, into the minds and hearts of their 


givers, through the negligence and forgetfulneſs of ſome, and the cun- 


by continual forgeries and alterations be rendered altogether unprofit- 
able to the public, but abundantly ſerviceable to the deſigns and innova- 
tions of treacherous and ambitious men. Whence we find an expreſs 
law, «ygzOw ve rds exts teh xgioda wn Tag) ks. That no magittrate 


with the Kvgees. But others are of opinion, that thoſe were properly 


called Kügsg, which contained the laws concerning ſacrifices, and the 
rites of religion; and all the reſt Agg. Thus Plutarch (y). But Apol- 
lodorus, as he is quoted by the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (2), will have 


edicts were written, and to have received their name Twge 7) xcogv0adfa; 
eig Mes, becauſe they were erected up on high; or from the Corybantes, 
the firſt inventors of them, as Theopompus reports in his Treatiſe of Piety. 
Ariſtotle adds, that they were triangular, in his Account of the Repub- 
lic of Athens, and is ſeconded herein by Pollux (a), who farther remarks, 
that tbe "AZor were quadrangular, and made of braſs. Ammonius, (6), 
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mentioned the number of the tablets, as in other places he, and other; 


| cauſe that word ſeems to import ſomething beneath the reſt, and to- 


that the eight law was engraved in the thirteenth tablet. Petitus 


law which beneath, or afterwards in the ſame oration is cited by hin, 
Others underſtand it of the lower line, becauſe the laws are laid to 


this manner, 


| the tablets, or to make any alterations in them; and for their greater 
- ſecurity, there were certain perſons called from "their office Vgapuuurii, 
| whoſe buſineſs it was to preſerve them from being corrupted (e), and as 


> ELL — — 


Which in their proper places. Laſtly, That no man might pretend ig- 
norance of his duty, the laws were all engraved on the wall in the 
| BaoiAinh gd, Royal Portico, and there expoſed to public view. But 


Thus much of the Athenian laws in general: Their particular Jaws, 


. Myſleriis. & 9 71. amo ij u x 


ten by Solon's own hand, remained ſtill in the citadel, Hence as Pol. 
lux 3 is of opinion the lars came to be diſtinguiſhed into 72; »«Twdy, and 
rug dvb vue, the former fignifying the laws that were in the Pry. 
teneum, which was in the lower city; the latter thoſe that were keyt 
10 the citadel, or upper city. Others are of opinion, that by 5 roh 
992666, Demoſthenes, whoſe expreſſion it is, meant no more, than the 
lower part of the tablet: But then, without diſpute, he would have 


uſually do, and not have left us in the dark which of the tablets he meant, 
Again, the lower part of the tablet might ſomerimes happen to contain | 
the firſt part of the law, which it is improper to Call 2% z&rof, be. 


ward the latter end; for one tablet was not always large enough to 
contain a whole law, as appears from Plutarch *, in whom we find 


will have Demoſthenes to mean no more by « zaTwb ve, than the 


Have been written aus go. which is, as Pauſanias explains it (o) 
when the ſecond line is turned on the contrary fide beginning at the end 
of the former, as the buſbandmen turn their oxen in ploughing, i in 
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It was againſt the law for any man to eraſe a decree out of any of 


their name imports, to tranſcribe the old, and enter the new ones into 
the tablets; they were elected by the ſenate, and to render their office 
more credible, had ſeveral marks of bonour conferred upon them, of 


this cutiom was not begun till after the thirty tyrants were expelled (f) 


fol of which have been collected by Samuel e Verf theſe * 
low. | 


ATTIC LAWS. 


Laws relating to Divine Worſip, . Fo aue, and Sports 


* hakrikices be _—_ with the fruits of the earth. One of 
Triptolemus's laws (g) See Book II. Chap. iv. ; 

Let! it be a law among the Athenians for ever lrered aud gems 

| . 
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* Solone. (a) Eliac. 60 Polluz, Lib VIII. Cap vin. hy 7 Andocides & 
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always to pay due homage in public towards their god, and gative 


: heroes, according to the uſual cuſtoms of their country z and with all 
. ble ſincerity to offer in private firſt-fruits with anniverſary eakes. 
vt One of Draco's laws (a). It muſt be here obſerved that no ſtrange 


god could be worſhipped at Athens, till he were approved by the Areo- 
pagite ſenate. See Book I. Chap. xix. 

One drachm ſhall be the price of a wy cighteen of a medimn- 
One of Solon's ſumptuary laws (5). 

Cattle deſigned for ſacrifice ſhall be culled (e). This law provided, 
that * beſt of the cattle ſhould be offered to the gods. See Book II. 

ha 
f gy is ordered, that the ſactibeer carry part of his oblation nome to 
bis family (J). See Book II Chap. iv. 

All the remains of the ſacrifice are the prieſts fees (s). See Book 8 
II. Chap. iii. þ 

Wholarves eaſeth nature in Apollo temple, ſhall be indicted, ad wy 
ſentenced to death (F). One of Piſiſtratus's laws, enacted when that | 


um. 
an ant built Apollo's temple in the Pythevm, where the Athenians 
(d), uſed to eaſe nature in contempt of the tyrant. 


All ſlaves and foreigners are permitted to come to the public temples, 
either out of: curioſity of ſeeing,” or devotion (g). | 
They who ſurvive the report of being dead, are probibited entratice 
into the Furies temple (5). See Book II. Chap: iv. 

Let no violence be offered to any one, who „ ges to 1 rewples for 
ſuccour (i). A very ancient law. See Book H. Chap 5 

While the celebration of the new moon, or other 1 edttitues | 
at Athens, it 1s ordered that no one be defamed'or affronted in private 
er public, and that no buſineſs be carried on, which is not pertinent 
to this feaſt (&). See for this and the IEG laws, e relate to 
the feſtivals, Book II. Chap. zix, xx. : 

All, who frequent the Panathenzh, are forbid che wearing of apparel 


12 dyed with colours (J). 

: 5 It is enacted, that at the inſtitution of Panathencea Majors, Homer's | 
But rhapſodies be repeated (m). 

4 17 Sojourners arte commanded to carry about at gable procefions lint 
ac veſlels framed after the model of a boat, and their ene, 0 | 


with umbrellas (). See Book I. Chap. x. 
No foreigner 1s to be initiated into the holy myſterier (o). 
Death ſhall be his penalty, who divulges the myſteries (). | | 
The perſons initiated ſhall dedicate the e N wee initined | 
in, at Ceres and Proferping's temple G0 452 
T No 
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(a) Porphyriua es citato. (051 Plut. Solbne: (c) Plut. ne (2 A. 


Vaticana Proverb. appen. Cent. I Prov. LXXXII. (8) Demoſt. Orbe⸗ in Nesram. 
(b) Heſychiue, Phavorinus, v. Avr’, Plut. Quzſt. Roman. (i) Atiſtoph. 
Sholiaſt. in equites. (+) Demoſt, Tirnocrat, (.) Lucianus Nigrino. (m) Ly eurg. 
in Leocratem, Elianus Var. Hift. Lib. VIII. Cap. II. () Flarpocrat v. & | 
(6) ariſtophanis S choliaſtes in Plutum. 0 0 * In Gvilione quzRiovin | 
70 Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes in Plutum. oe 


riſtaph. Scholiaſt. in Plutum. (e) idem in Veſpa. ( )- Suidas, He yehius, . 
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No woman ſhall go in her chariot to Eleuſis, and whoever bommte 
theft during the feaſt kept at that place, ſhall be fined 6000 drachms (1), 

Let no petitionary addreſs be made at the myſteries (. 

No one ſhall be arreſted or apprehended during their celebration (5). 
An aſſembly of the ſenate ſhall convene in the Eleuſinian temple, the 
day keien this feſtival. One of Solon's laws (). 
. - The feſtival called ©couoPogie is to be annual, at which time there i; 
to be a gaol delivery ( ). 

Evagoras hath cauſed it to be enacted, that when there i is a proceſſion 
in the Piræeus to the honour of Bacchus, and likewiſe at the Lenæan 
proceſſion, comedies ſhall be acted; and that, during the celebration of 
the Aoyvoiexa in the citadel, young men ſhall dance, and: tragedians and 
comedians act, and that at theſe times, and while the Oxgynue continue, 
no ſuit of law, bailment, or ſuretyſhip thall be made. If treſpaſs be 
| made againſt any one of theſe particulars, let the perſon herein offend. 
ing be proſecuted in the uſual manner at- the popular n held in 
Bee s theatre (&). 

It is eſtabliſhed, that the "HOODY the day fabloqnent to theſe obſer. 
3 call a ſenate in the theatre of Bacchus, upon the Handia, where 
the firlt thing in debate ſhall. be touching the ſacred rites ; after that, 
the drawing up all the indictments to be executed on the farementioned 
criminals at the' feaſts (0). 

No arreſtment ſhall be We on the Ad 0 5) TT | 
- Execution of condemned priſoners ſhall be deferred ul the _ re- 
turn from Delos (a). See Book II. chap. ix. 

No oblation of victims ſhall be on the Av (). 

He who comes off conqueror at the Olympic games ſhall receive a3 
his reward 500 drachms, at the Iſthmic 100 (c). 

Fifteen perſons ſhall go to the conſtitution of a tragic his (. 

It is forbid that EÆſchylus, Sophoc les, and Euripides be brought on 
the ſtage, wherefore licenſe is given that the city clerk read them pub- 
licly (e). This law was enacted out of reſpect to theſe three tragedians, 
An emulatory performance among the tragedians is ordered to be in 
the theatre on the feaſt called Tide, and that he that acts his en bel 
ſhall be choſen deniſon (). 

No one under thirty years of age hall be an VI Others, inſtead 

of thirty years, read forty years 675 
Let no Archon be expoſed by any ew 38 116 le in a om; (b). 
. any reflections are deſigned, let them be palliated under a feigned 
name. This law was enacted to reſtrain the old comedy, in men 
were reflected on by name (+ 9. 1 7 
e 


— 


. ty Plut. Ska: en ( f 1 Andocides de Wade 6 Demoſth, in Me. 
diam. () Andocides de Myſteriis. () Theocriti Scholiaſtes in Idyll V. (x) Des 
moſth. in Mediam. (93 Ibid. (z) Ibid. (a) Pluto Phædone. Xenoph. Amipmps. 
Lib. IV. GG) Demoſth. in Neœram. 600 Plut. Solone, (4) Pollux, Lib XIV. 
Cap XV. (e) Plut. Longs. ( f) Plut. Lycurgo. ( 80 Ariſtoph. Sc 

in Nubes. (65) Id. ibid. (i) Hermogenes de Statibus. 
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Let all the different airs and ſpecific kinds of muſic be obſerved, and 
each of them be made-ufe of at its peculiar feſtival. This was an an- 
cient law, whereby they who confounded the ſeveral kinds of muſic be- 
ing firſt convicted before the maſters of muſic, were liable to be puniſh- 
ed. But this practice was afterwards laid aſide (i). RR, 
All ſpectators ſhall fit with due attention and decorum in the theatre, 
and the archons ſhall cauſe their ſergeants to turn him out who ſhall 
cauſe any noiſe or diſturbance, but if any one perſevere in his rudeneſs, 
a fine ſhall be his puniſhment(Z#). This law relates to the Dionyſia, where 


| the chief archon was preſident, the care of other games being com- Ka 
mitted to other magiſtrates, as that of the Lenza, and of the Anthe- | 0 
fteria to the B . 6 . 1 I 
Sports exhibited in honour of Neptune are to be in the Piræus. 14 


graced with three dances performed in a ring, where the reward to 
them who come off beſt ſhall be ten hal, to them whoſe performance 
rd victors. This law was 
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is one degree below, eight, and ſix to the thi 

enacted by Lycurgus the orator (7). 8 5 
One day yearly there is to be a public cock-fighting. See Book II. 

Chap. xx. in AAirgvorav ayav:(m). 3 
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Sacrifices are required to be at the beginning of every month. See i I f 
Book II. Chap. xx. in Nxxenvis (n. „ ky 
lau concerning them who officiate in Boly Rites. i 

| THE Barns is to take care that the Paraſites be created out of the 4 
people, whole duty it is, each of them to reſerve out of his allowance « 

an hecteum of barley, without the leaſt deceit, for the maintenance of of 


the Genuine Citizens feaſt, to be kept in the temple, according to the 
cuſtom of the country, The Acharnenſian Paraſites are to lay up an 
hecteum of their dole in Apollo's reſervatory, to which deity they are 

to ſacrifice z the BeomAws allo for the time being, hikewiſe the old men, 
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and women who have but one huſband, are obliged to join in the ſacri- 19 
ben. e ] ., LIP. | 
Out of thoſe of ſpurious birth, or their children, the Paraſites ſhall i 

| elect a prieſt, who ſhall officiate in the monthly ſacrifices; and againſt 4 
| him who declines to be a Paraſite. an action ſhall be entered (o). iN 
Two of the facred Ceryces muſt undergo Paraſiteſhip, for the ſpace 95 


of one year, in Apollo's temple at Delos (). ” . 
The third part of the choiceſt of the oxen is to be conferred on the 

| victor of a prize, the two remaining ſhall be divided between the 

| Prieſts and Paraſites (7). This law was engraved in the Anaceum. _ 
Let there be given a juſt value in money, to be diſburſed by the 

W pricits, for the reparation of the temple, of the Agde (or treaſury of 
the temple), and the Hagacirie, or place ſet apart for the Paralites exe- 
ung their oBee ( % ũ nt thn %% ee ee 


(i) Plato, Lib. Hi. de Legibus. (I) Demoſth ejuſq. Schol. in Midiana. (1) Plut. 
Lycurgo rhetore. () Zlianns Var. Hiſt. Lib. II. Cap. XXVIIIl. (z) Athenæus, 
Lib VI. (e) Vide ibid. (2) Ibid. (2) Idem. Ibid. (7) Athenzus, Lib. IV. 

Polluz, Lib. VI. Cap. VII. e 
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As for the review of the laws (irexwgorori oper), I have purpoſely o. 


Priverxvs hath eftabliſhed, with the conſent, and by the authority of 


and make uſe of Solon's laws, weights, and meaſares, with Draco's 
ſanctions, as hitherto; if new ones ſhall ſeem requiſite, the Nomothete 


| poſed to the public view of all paſſers by; the ſame month they are to 


public vie» (x). This law was enacted after Thraſybulus had expelled 


public good, then the new one ſhall be propoſed z and which of thc 
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Out of the moſt vigorous of the old men, there are to be ereated 
OxaePages, 1. e. perions to carry ſprigs of olive in the Panathenæs, ' 
honour of Minerva (). See Book II. Chap. xx. in asse. 
It is hereby appointed, that the conſort of the Beoiazy ſhall be a ci. 
tizen of Athens, and never before married (7). Sec Book II. Chap. ij 
Not the prieſts only ſhall give an account of their demeanour in the 
prieſthood, but likewiſe the ſacred families (u). See Book II. Chap. jii 
6 Han impure perſon ſhall be elected into the prieſthood (w). See @ 
etore. | | | | 


Laws relating to the Laws. 


mitted it, as being ſpoken of in the former part of this chapter. 


the people, that Athens ſhall keep her ancient form of government, 


created by the ſenate for that purpoſe, ſhall engroſs them on a tablet, 
and hang them up at the ſtatues of the Eponymi, that they may be ex. 


be given up to the magiſtrates, after they have paſſed the eſtimation of 
the ſenate of five hundred, and the delegated Nomothetæ. Be it alſo 
farther enacted, that any private man may have free acceſs to the ſenate, 
and give in his ſentiments concerning them. After their promulgation, 
the ſenate of Areopagus is required to take care that the magiſtrates put 
theſe laws in execution, which, for the conveniency of the citizens, 
are to be engraved on the wall, where before they had been expoſed to 


the thirty tyrants. See the former part of this chapter. 
He that propounds a law contrary to the common good, ſhall be in- 
dicted (3): Ge 1 ene | A ; FAST | 5 % 4 51s 27 . 4 i 
The propoſer of a law after the year's end, ſhall be accuſed, if bis 
law be pernicious, but vet ſhall be liable to no penalty, See as before. 
No law ſhall be repealed, before reference be made of it to the No- 
mothetæ, which being done, any Athenian may endeavour its repeal, 
ſuppoſsing he ſubſtitutes a new law in its ſtead. Both theſe the Pro- 
edri ſhall refer to the votes of the people; the firſt propoſal ſhall be 
concerning the old law, whether it be any longer conducible to the 


_ two 


1 


6 ä — 0 — * — 


(.) Xenophon Symroſio (4) Demoſthenes in Neæram. (A) Æſchines i 
Cteſiphontem. „ £ſchincs in Funarchum. () Andocides de Myſteru 
() Demoſthenes in Timocratem. | a: of 
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tuo the Nomothetæ ſhall judge beſt, that ſhall be in force z yet this cau- 
tion muſt be obſerved, that no law ſhall be enacted which gainſays any 
of the reſt; and the perſon who ſhall give in a law inconſiſtent with 
the former conſtitutions, ſhall be dealt with according to the rigour of 
the act againſt thoſe who promote prejudicial laws“. See as before. 
He, who to abrogate an old law, promiſeth to make a new one, and 
goth not, ſhall be fined (z.) | 


The Theſmothetz ſhall yearly aſſemble in the repoſitory of the laws, 
and cautiouſly examine whether one law bears any contradiction to 
another; whether there be any law unratified, or duplicates about the 
ſame things. If any of theſe ſhall occur in their examination, it ſhall 
be written on a tablet, and publiſhed at the ſtatues of the Eponymi. 
Which done, by the Epiſtata's order, the people ſhall vote which of 
them ſhall be made void, or ratified (a). See as before. 
No man ſhall enact a law in favour of any private perſon, unleſs ſix 
thouſand citizens give leave by private votes. This was one of Solon's 
laws (5). 5 i 2 
It wo be a capital crime for any man to cite a fictitious law in any 
court of juſtice (e). 8 | 1 8 © g . 

The laws ſhall be in force from the archonſhip of Euclides (4). This 
| law was enacted after the expulſion of the thirty tyrants, and intimate 

that what had been done under the uſurpation ſhould not thenceforth be 

inquired into, an act of amneſty having been paſſed. | „„ 
Piocles hath enacted, that the laws enacted during the freedom of 
the commonwealth, before Euclides was archon, and alſo thoſe which 
were made in his archonſhip, ſhall be in full force henceforward. Thoſe 
which have been enacted ſince the archonſhip of Euclides, or hereafter to 
be enacted, ſhall be in force from the day wherein each of them ſhall 
be enacted, unleſs a particular time, wherein their force ſhall begin, is 
ſpecificd in the law. Thoſe which are now in force, ſhall be tranſcribed 
into the public records by the notary of the ſenate within thirty days. 
But the laws hereafter to be made, ſhall be tranſcribed and begin to be 
in force from the day of their being enacted (e). This law gave per- 
petual force and authority to the laws of Solon, which were at firſt en- 
acted only for an hundred years, as has been elſewhere obſerved. 


. Laws referring to Decrees of the Kante and Commonalry. 
| TuPuopare, or decrees of the ſenate, are to be but of one year's conti- 
nuance (J). See Book I. Chap. xvii. e Lon. 


No plephiſm ſhall paſs to the commons, before the ſenate's ſuper- 
vial (g). One of Solon's laws. See as before. e 


The 


„* 
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— 


* Demoſthenes ibid. & in Leptin. (s) Ulpianus in Leptin. (a) Zſchines in 
Cteſichontem. (5) Andocides de Myſteriis, Eneas Gazæus in Theophraſtum. 
(c) Demoſthenes Orat. II. in Ariſtogitonem. (4) Andocides de Myſteriis. (e) De- 
molthenes in Timocrat. (F) Demoſihenes in Ariſtocratem, () Plutarchus -Splone. = 
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The tablets on which the pſephiſms are engraved, are by no means 
be removed (g). 

Let no Fer be of greater authority than the laws, the ſenate, or 
the people (5). 

No ſophiſtication is to be contained in a pſephiſm (i). 


to 


Laws concerning native and enfranchiſed Citizens. 


1. laws are to be alike obligatory. towards the whole body of the 
neople. One of Theſeus's laws (C). 
All prieſts and archons are to be elected out of the nobility, (Greg 
Dai) whoſe duty it is to interpret all laws both civil and divine, Ano. 
ther of Theſeus's laws (/). See Book I. Chap. iii. 
The Otis, or thoſe of the meaneſt ſort, thall be capable ot no magi. 
ſtracy. Ibis and the following law are Solon? >{m), See Book I, Chap. iv, 
The ©jre (hall have right” of ſuffrage i in FRO TOTO, and of be. 
ing elected judges. 
Let all the citizens have an n equal ſhare in the government, and the 
archons be indifferently elected out of them all. This law was enaQted 
by Ariſtides (z.) See Book I. Chap. xi. _ 
No perſons but ſuch as have ſuffered perpetual baniſhment, or tboſe 
who with their whole families come to Athens for the conveniency of 
trade, (hall be enrolled among the denizens, One of Solon's laws [0 
Dee Book 1. Chap. x1. 
Let no perſon that is a flave by birth, be made free of the ty ( p) 
See Book I. Chap. x. + 
No one ſhall be admitted citizen, oleh a daniels eminency of rie- 
tue eptitle him to it; and if the people do confer a citizenſhip on any 
one for his merits, he {hall not be ratified, before the Athenians, at the 
next meeting of the aſſembly, bonour him with fix thouſand private 
votes; the prytanes likewiſe ſhall give them, before the entrance of the 
ſtrangers. the boxes with the calculi, and take away the largeſſes. Now 
theſe perſons, after enfranchiſement, ſhall be altogether incapable of 
being ehen. or prieſts; as for their children, they may officiate, if 
born of a free woman; if the perſons made free preſume the taking up 
of any office, any free born men may bring an action againſt them, as 
_ Interlope:s on his privileges (2). This law was enacted after the vie. 
tory over Mardonius, near Platæa. See Book I. CR 
There ſhall be a diſquilition wade, whether they who are inſerted 
in the regilier of citizens, be ſo or no; they who ſhall not be found 
citizens on both fides, let them be eraſed out ; the determination of 
this ſhall be by, their own borough, by whom, if they be caſt, and ae 
duieſce in their ſentence, without any farther appeal to an higher 
| | Court, 
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(g) Plutarchus Pericle. (5) Demoeſihevia Choe, (i) ÆEſchides in 
Cteſiphontem. (4) Plutarchus Theſeo. (1) Ibidem. () Plutarchus Solone. 
be) Plutarchys Ariſtide. e) Plutarchus n. 0 e) Dio r XV. 
| &) Demoſthenes Orat. in * | 


to | 
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aart, they (ball be ranked among the ſojourners; but they that after 
peal ſhall be condemned by the higher court, ſhall be ſold for ſlaves; 
or if acquitted, ſhall continue in their freedom (7). See as before. 
This law was enacted, Archias. being, . 

t is permitted any Athenian to leave the city, and take his family 


and goods along with him (7). 


Laws appertaining to Children legitimate, ſpurious, or adopted. 


THEY only ſhall be reckoned citizens, whoſe parents are both ſo (). 
See Book I. chap. iv. This law was enacted at the inſtance of Pe- 
icles. 9 1 5 
d He ſhall be looked on as a baſtard, whoſe mother is not free (u). 
This was enacted by Ariſtophon the Orator. 385 £ 
Let none of ſpurious birth, whether male or female, inherit either 
in ſacred or civil things, from the time of Euclides being Archon (w). 
That inheritance ſhall paſs for good, which is given by a childleſs 
perſon to an adopted ſon (x). 


- 


laſt teſtament. _ do ro gn Ego: I | 
| No one, except the perſon who, adopted, ſhall have a legitimate ſon, 
ſhall relinquiſh the family into which he is adopted, to return into his 
| natural. One of Solon's laws (3). See Book IV. chap. xv. 


thoſe they have for others (a). See Book IV. Chap. xiv. 
| Whenever parents come to enrol their children, whether genuine, 
or adopted, in the public regiſter of the @gxregs;, they are obliged to 
profeſs by oath. that they were lawfully begotten of a free woman (6). 
dee Book I. Chap. ix. on . 8 


a goat to weigh fifty aa, and two ſheep forty-eight. 585 
The Oath to be taten by the Epbebi. 


from my poſt, or revolt from my general, but I will fight for my dun- 
try and religion, in an army or ſingle combat; I will never be the cauſe 


willingly acquieſce and enjoy that land which is allotted me. I will firm- 


the people ſhall pleaſe to paſs, I will fee nobody violate or pervert them, 


— 


1 


(r) Argumentum Demoſthen. Orat ce EUS, iPtriws. () Plato, Critone. 
{t) Plutarchu- Pericle. (2) Caryſtio Hiſtoric d Lib III (w) Demoſth. 
in Macartatum. (x) Demo h. in Leocharem, ( Libanius Argumento Orat. De- 
moſth. in Leocharem. ( Iſzus de hæred. Philoctemonis, Harpocration. - (2) De- 

wolth. Orat. in Bœotum de nomine. (5) Iſæus de hæred. Apollodori, 


Adoption muſt be made by perſons living (5); i. e. Not by their | 


Parents may give their children what names they will, or change 


| Beaſts deſigned at this time for the altar are to be of a certain weight, 


T WILL never do any thing to diſgrace this armour; I will never fly 
of weakening or endamaging my country, and if it be my fortune to 

fail on the ſeas, my country thinking fit to ſend me in a colony, I will 
ly adhere to the preſent conſtitution of affairs, and whatſoever enactions 


but I will, either ſingly by myſelf, or by joining with others, endeavour 
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to revenge them. I will conform to my country's religion: I fweqr h. 
theſe following deities, viz. the Agrauli, Enyalius, Mars, Jupiter, thy 
Earth, and Diana. 5 

If occaſion require, I will lay down my life for my native country. 

My endeavours to extend the dominions of Athens ſhall never ceaſe 
while there are wheat, barley, vineyards, and olive trees, without iy 
limits (c). 3 3 es 
Parents ſhall have full right to diſinherit their children (d). Ste 
Book IV. Chap. xv. 5 | 
No one ſhall fell his daughter, or ſiſter, unleſs he can prove her to he 
be a whore (e). One of Solon's laws. See Book I. Chap. x. 

The firſt inſtitution of youth is to be in ſwimming, and the rudiment 
of literature ; as for thoie, whole abilities in the world are but mem, 


let them learn huſbandry, manufaQtures, and trades ; but they, who can the 
afford a genteel education, ſhall learn to play on muſical inſtruments, to N 
ride, ſhall ſtudy philoſophy, learn to hunt, and be inſtructed in the forn 
 Gymnical exerciſes. One of Solon's laws. = ens his! 
Let him be (Arα ) infamous, who beats his parents, or does not L 
provide for them (F). One of Solon's laws. See Book IV, Chap, xy, bert. 
If any man, being found guilty of abuſing his parents, frequent prohi. K 
bited places, the eleven ſhall fetter him, and bring him to trial at the ow 
Helizan court, where any one, who is empowered thereto, may accuſe op 
him. If he is here caſt, the Heliean judges ſhall inffict upon him what . 
puniſhment they pleaſe; and, if they fine him, let him be clapt up in ; 
gaol till he pays the whole (f). Another of Solon's laws. See as before, oY 
No baſtards, or ſuch as have been brought up to no employ, ſhall be be 
obliged to keep their parents (5). Another of Solon's laws. See as be. 2% 
„„ 5 „„ VVV | 
If any one's eſtate, after his deceaſe, ſhall be called in queſtion, ts ws 
_ enjoyer of it is obliged to prove the lawfulneſs of his parents getting FI 
it, according to that golden precept, Honour your parents (i). 8 
He that is undutiful to his parents inall be incapable of bearing any by 
office ; and, farther, be impeached before the magiſtrate (+). See Bock to 
IV. Chap. xv. ee 8 Een | 
Ik, through the infirmity of old age, or torture of a diſeaſe, any father 4 
be found crazed and diſtempered in his mind, a ſon may forthwith have 8 
an action agaluſt him, wherein, if he be cait, he may keep him in bonds. ch 
Laus belonging to Sojourners, , 3 


| EVERY fojourner is to chooſe his patron out of the citizens, whois 
to pay his tribute to the collectors, and take care of all his other 
concerns. See Book I. Chap. x.; as alſo in the following laws. 


A J Ld ; . X : Y 7 . 


(e) Stobæus, Pollux, Plutarchus Alcibiade, Ulpianus in Demoſthenis Orat. de falla 
legat. (4) Demoſth. Orat. in Bæotum. (e) Plutarchus Solone. (F) Do- 
genes Laertius, Mſchines in Timarchu mn. (2) Demoſth. Orat. in Timocratem- 
(5) Plutarchus Solone. (i) Demolth, in Callippum. (1) Xenophon A Lib. I 
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Let there be au action againſt them, who do not chooſe a patron, or - 


ay tribute. 
In this action, no foreigner ſhall appear as a witneſs, 


Let them be caſt into priſon before ſentence is paſſed, without any 
rant of bailment, on whom the action of geviæ is laid; but if condemn- 


ed, they ſhall be fold. Whoever is acquitted of this imputation may 


accuſe his adverſary of * 0). See Book 1, Chap. xi. 


Laws relating to Slaves, and freed Servants 


* 


HE that beats another man's ſervant, may have an aQion of battery 
brought againſt him (m). See Book I. Chap. x. and i in ſeveral of 


the following laws. 


No one may ſell a captive for a Have: without the conſent of his 


former maſter, If any captive hath been ſold, he ſhall be reſcued, and let 
his reſcuer put in ſureties for his appearance before the Polemarchus (2). 
If any ſlave's freedom hath been unjuſtly aſſerted by another, the aſ- 
| ſertor ſhall be liable to pay half the price of the flave (o). 
Any ſlave, unable*to drudge under the imperiouſnels of bis matter. 
| may compel him to let him quit his ſervice, for one more mild and 
gentle (). 
Slaves may buy themſelves out of bondage (9). 
No flaves are to have their liberty given them in the theatre ; the 
crier that proclaims it ſhall be (#76) famous (r) Sg 
All emancipated ſlaves ſhall pay certain ſervices, and due homage to 


the maſters who gave them liberty, chooſing them only for their patrons, 


and not be wanting in the performance of thoſe duties, to which they 


| are obliged by law (7). | 
' Patrons are permitted to bring an action of Arecdeios againſt ſuch 


freed ſlaves as are remiſs in the forementioned duties, and reduce them 


to their priſtine. ſtate of bondage, if the charge be proved againſt them; 


| but if the accuſation be ee, they hel entirely poſſeſs their 98 if 


dom (7). | 


evidence in the above mentioned cauſe (). 
He that redeems a priſoner of war, may claim bim as his own, unleſs 
the priſoner himſelf be able to pay his own ranſom (vw). 
| Maintenance is by no means to be given to a ſlave careleſs i in his 
duty (v. Y No 
Vol. I. e v | Ti 


r 


(1) Hyperides in Ariſtagoram. (nm) 8 de A Repub. () Plutar- 
chus Lycurgo rhetore, Æſchines in Timarchum. (o) Argument. Demoſth. Orat. ia 


Theocrinem. ( þ) Plutarchus de Superſtitione. (7) Dion Chryſoſtimus-Orat, XV. 


(r) Eſchines in Ctefiphontem. (:) Conf. Lexicographus v. AAN. (t) Conf. 
idem. v. &wogdouy, (u) Harpocration ex Hyreride. 00 De in Ni- 


coſtratum. 00 dn! in Momma. 


Any who have a wind. whether citizens or ſtrangers, may appear as Fo 
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Laws concerning the Senate of Five Hundred, and the Popular 
_—_— 


N O one is to be twice an Epiſtata *. See Book I. Chap. xviii, 


The oath of the ſenate I el. by, as before treated of, Book l. 
Chap. xvin. 


The eſtabliſhment of Phocus runs, that N with the reſt of the 
Athenians, ſhall keep the feaſt called Axarsgia, as is uſual by the cuſtom 
of the country, and that there ſhall be an adjournment of the ſenate, 
and vacations of leſſer courts for five days, from the time in which the 
Protenthæ begin to celebrate the ſolemnity ( 2 See Book II. Chap. xx, 
in AT@TSgic, 

The crier ſhall pray for the good ſucceſs of affairs, and encourage 
all men to lay out their endeavours on that deſign (2). See Book J. 
Chap. xvii. 

The crier ſhall curſe bim openly, with his kindred and family, who 
ſhall appear in the court, and plead, or give-his voice for lucre (a), 
Let the moſt ancient of the Athenians, having decently compoſed 
their bodies, deliver their moſt prudent and wiſe thoughts to the people; 
and after them, let ſuch of the reſt as will, do the like one by one, ac- 
cording to ſeniority (). One of Solon 8 laws. See Book I. Chur. xvü. 
and in the two next laws. 

In every aſſembly, let there be one tribe cleQted to preſide, and to 
look after the laws (c). 

The Prytanes are not to authoriſe the people to vote twice for the 
lame thing (d.) | 
Ihe ſenate of five hundred may 5 as fs as five pended drachm 0. 
See Book I. Chap. xviii. and in the two following laws. 

Let the ſenate of five hundred build new ſhips (H. 

Such as have not built any, ſhall be refuſed the donation of crowns ( g). 

This ſenate ſhall give an account of their adminiſtration, and they 
who have executed their offices well, ſhall be rewarded "ith © crowns (9). 


13 which concern Magitrites 
ONE ſhall be 8 but they 1 have competent eſtates (0 


One of Solon's laws. See Book I. Chap. xi. and 1 in the following. 
The cleftion of magiſtrates my: 5 by beans 69 1 
f | | | 


— —— N 
7 


* Pollux, Lib. vin. Da IX. 2 5 7 Ex Aibines. 650 Dinarchus in Ariſlogitonen 

: {a) Ibidem. (5) Zſchines in See ee (c) ÆAſchines in Timarchum. (d) Ni 
ciæ Orat. apud Thucyd. Lib. VI. (e) Demoſthenes in Euerg. & Mneſibul. (/ De- 
moſthenes & Ulpianus in Androtiana, itemque in ejuſdem argumento. Libanius. 
(g widem. (5) Aſchines in Cteſiphontem, e & Ulpianus Androtians 
0) eren Solone. WW Lucianus, 
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Tt hall be puniſhable with death to paſs two ag for the fame 
candidate (2). | 

The Archons ſhall be created by the people 

No one ſhall bear the ſame office twice, or enter on two ſeveral the 
ſame year (5). 

All magiſtrates that are elected by ſuffrages, ſurveyors of public 
works, and they who have any authority in the city upward of thirty 
days, with thoſe who preſide over the courts of judicature, ſhall not en- 
ter on their reſpective offices, till they have undergone the accuſtomed 
examination, and aiter the expiration of thoſe offices, they ſhall give an 
account of the diſcharge of their truſt before the Scribe and Logiſtæ, 
as other magiſtrates are obliged to do (e). 

This ſhall be the manner: So much I received from the ee ſo 
much J laid out, or in the reverſe (4). 

Such as have not made up their accounts ſhall expend none of their 
money in divine uſes, nor make wills; nor ſhall they have licenſe to 
travel, bear e office, or have the Bengt of a crown conferred on 
them (e). | 

It 0 death for any one indebted to the pablic exchequer to be in- 
veſted with a public truſt (). | 

It is alſo death to uſurp the government ( g)- 

Let him be outlawed who ſhall continue in his magiſtracy after the 
diflolution of democratical government; whereupon, it ſhall be lawful 


| for IM to kill ſuch a perſon, and make ſeizure of his goods (5). 
A Pe -phiſm. 


HIS deren was made by the ſenate and Athenian ſtate, the tribe 


Eantis being Prytanes, Cleogenes clerk, Boethus chief preſident, i 


and Demophantus its ingroſſer; the date of this pſephiſm is from the 
election of the ſenate of five hundred, and thus it runs: If any one le- 
vels at the ruin of the commonwealth, or after its ſubverſion bears any 
| office, let the man be cenſured as an enemy to the ſtate, and diſpatched _ 
out of the way; let all his goods, ſaving the tenth part to be confiſ- 
cated to Minerva, be expoſed to ſale : He that kills him, with all his aſ- 
ittants, ſhall be blameleſs herein, and free from the guilt of his death; 
all Athenians likewiſe, in their ſeveral tribes, are obliged by oath to at 
| tempt the killing of that man, who (hall in the leaſt ſeem to affect the 
crimes here let down (2). | . 


The Oath, 


- WILL endeavour, with my own hands, to kill that man, ak ſhall 
diſſolve the Athenian republic, or after its ſubverſion ſhall bear any 
office ; and he ſhall be reputed by me wholly free from guilt, in reſpect 
of the gods or demons, who ſhall take away his -life, or encourage 
mother ſo to 83 e in the diſtribution of his 55 I will paſs 
th el RE 1 5 | OE 


1755 


00 Demoſth. in Bœotum. 18 Ulpian. in CET” 0 Aſchin. i in, Cteſiph. 
(4) lhid. (e) Ibid. _ 0 ) Demoſth. nn. 0 Plut. Solons. 
(0% Andocides de Myſteriis. (i) Ibid, 
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my vote, that the {layer ſhall have half; and he, that in the attempt 
ſhall have the misfortune to loſe his own life, ſhall, with his heirs, have 
due reſpect and honour from me, as Harmodius and Ariſtogiton with 

their poſterity (#). 

All oaths, that ſhall be taken in time of war, or any other juncture, 
if inconſiſtent with the Athenian conſtitution, ſhall be null and void. 

No office, impoſed by the people, ſhall be refuſed by oath before the 
ſenate (/). 

Whoever caſts ſcur:[lous abuſes on a magiſtrate while officiating, ſhall 


be fined (m). 


The Examination, and PO MAY Diſquifition W the Archons, 


HETHER they are citizens by a 00 lineage of progenitors 


for three generations, and from what family they aſſume their pe. 


Hanes; whether they derive their progeny from paternal Apollo, and 
Jupiter Herceus (). See Book I. Chap. xii. and in the following, 
RQreft. Heark you, friend, who is your father? 
2 What, Sir, do you mean my father? N. or N. 
Duet. What kindred can you produce to make evidence? 
Anfw. Sufficient, Sir, firſt of all theſe couſins, then theſe perſons who 
have right to the ſame burying place with us, theſe here of the ſame 
' Phratria, and theſe related to Apollo Patrius, and Jupiter Herceus; 
laſtly, theſe gentlemen of the ſame borough, who have repoſed the truſt 
and management of offices in me, and honoured me with their gs. 
Veſt: Do you hear, friend? Who i is your mother : N 
Anfiv. What mine, do you mean? N. or N. 
Que/t, What kindred have you to ſhow ? 


 Anſw. Theſe firſt, theie ſecond couſins, and thoſe of the ſame Phra. 


tria and borough. : 
_ Then the.oufe i is to be put, 

” Honoured their parents? 

Fought for their country ? 


The e 5 Oath, l 

WILL hy EP in the okfervmws of the laws, and for every de- 

7 Ie Ba. I will forfeit a ſtatue of gold, of equal proportion with 

Wyſelf, to the Delphian Apollo (o). See as before, and i in the following. 

An Archon that ſhall be ſeen rene with wine ſhall ſuffer 
death (p). | 

If any one is contumeliouſly piquant, beats any Theſmothetz, or 

blaſts his reputation, a | crowned archon's, or * other s whom the 

city 


Cs 


75 Lycurg. in CE | 1) Eichines de falfa "RI * 7 pro milite, 


(=) Pollux, Lib. VIII. Cap. X. 9 Plut, Oy Pollux, Lib. VIII. &e. 
(2) Laert. Solone. . 


1 Polleſion of an eſtate, and all their limbs found? 
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city privileges with an office, or confers any dignity upon, let him be 


znfamous (9). 
9 ſenate, when vacancies fall, ſhall yearly be recruited 


out of the archons (7). See Book I. Chap. xix. and in the following. 
The Areopagites ſhall have inſpection into the deportment and beha- 
viour of the Athenians (5). 
Let no Areopagite make a comedy (1). 
The ſenate of Areopagus ſhall give an account of their management 


before the logiſtze (u). 


Let a Lrgarty's have children lawfully begotten, and enjoy an eſtate 
within the confines of Attica (w). See Book III. Chap. v. | 


The Oath of the Lrgaruybs. 


Will twice a-year make an incurſion into the Megarenfian terri- 

tories (x). 

Let ſuch. of the deem be e as ſhall endamage the fleet of 
their allies ( y). 


No one ſhall be created Fadic or anon above once G0. See 


Book I. Chap. xv. 
The quzſtors ſhall be choſen by ſuffrages of che people (a). 
A quaſtorthip muſt not be kept above five years (6). T 
It is death to go on an embaſſy without commiſſion from the ſenate 

or people (c). See Book I. Chap. xv. 

No one ſhall be ſecretary above once under the ſame magiſtrate (d ). 
des Book 1. * wo” 


0 


Rows reſpe@ling . N 


70 one under ke age of thirty years ſhall ſpeak an oration in the ſe- * 
pct nate, or ee enk. See Book I. Chap. xv. 


An Inſpection into the Oraters Toner, 


LET: no one be a public orator, who hath ſtruck his parents, 301 
them maintenance, or ſhut them out of doors; who have refuſed 


going into the army in caſe of public neceſſity, or thrown away his 


thield ; who hath committed whoredom, or given way to effeminacy; | 
who hath run out his father's eſtate, or any inheritance left him by a 
friend; if, notwithſtanding any of theſe crimes, any one ſhall dare to 


deliver a public oration, let thoſe who are commiſſioned bring him to 
the teſt in open court (e). 


Let an orator have children lawfully begotten, and let bim be maſter boy 
of an x eſtate within Attica $ borders (/ 


ve: 


g) r in 8 9 Plutarchus Solone. G) Ibidem. (t) Plu- / 
tarchus de gloria Athenienſium. (u) Aſchines in Cteſiphontem. (5) Dinarchus | 


in Demoſthenem, (x) Plutarchus in Pericle. ( Demoſthenes, 21% 74» %. x- 
view. (z) Demoſthenes in Leptinem, & Prom. LXIV, (a) Ulpianus ad An- 


drotianam. (5) Plutarchus Lycurgo rhetore. (c) e ee de falſa legat. 


(«) Lyſias.in Nic ; f a 
in Demolthenem, 07 * . e Dinarehus 


r 
2 3 2 2 * K Fa 
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If an orator, either before the ſenate or people, hath not pertinently 
and diſtinctly handled the thing propounded, or hath deſcanted twice 
on the ſame ſubject, hath been piquantly cenſorious, and hath abuſive. 
ly animadverted upon any one's behaviour, hath ſpoken of other thin 95 
beſide thoſe propounded by the proedri, or hath encouraged any one 5 
to do; or if he hath abuſed the epiſtata after the riſing of the aſſembly 
or ſenate; 3 ſuch an one's inſolence ſhall be puniſhed by the proedri wil 
a mul& of fifty drachms, the TyxxrogSs ſhall have intelligence of his mil. 
demeanours ; and if his penalty ſhall ſeem too light for his crimes, be, 
fides his fine, let him be haled to the next convention of the ſenate or 
aſſembly, where, if condemned by private votes, the proedri ſhall exad 
a fine from him, to be paid to the gan xogiß for his xa git, or breach 


of the laws ( * ). 


Laws treating of Hates, and Offices. 


HE archons ſhall appoint in the aſſembly, by lots, a certain number 
of flute-players, to be at the Ig, or public dancings (g). 

No ſtranger ſhall join in a dance with a chorus; if he do, the chora. 
gus ſhall be fined a thouſand drachms (0). 

Let it be lawful to inform againſt a ſtranger to the archon, before his 
entrance into the theatre to dance (1). 

A ftranger, if indicted by a Xe for dancin g beſos the archon, ſhall 
be fined fifty drachms ; and a thouſand, if he perſiſt after prohibition (t), 

Thoſe dancers, who are (rw), infamous, are to be move off the 
tage (T“). 

e men are to be choſen out of all the public companies, to con. 
tribute equally towards the building a man of war, which ſervice they 
are to engage in from twenty-five years of age to forty (n). | 
The qualification for a trierarch is, that he be worth ten talents, ac. 
cording to which eſtimation he is to be choſen : But if his eſtate is rated 
more, let him build ſhips equivalent; yet at moſt but three, with a 
Riff; they who are not worth ſo much ſhall be Joined together, ſo many 
of them, till their eſtates make up the ſum (7). | 

The trierarchs, and overſeers of the navy, ſhall be compli to re- 
giſter their names, who, being of the ſame Zupogin, are indebted to the 
commonwealth for ſhip rigging, for which they . ſue them (9). See 
Book I. Chap. xv. and in the following. 

He that owes rigging, ſhall either give it, or give ſecurity (0. 5 
All trierarchs elect, thall betake themſelves to the ſhips they are con · 
ſtituted over (9). . 

All trierarchs are to rendet an account of PER alien (1); 

There ſhall be a yearly appointment for the exchange of offices, 
where he that ſhall be deſigned a Aerrxgybs, {hall be exempted from 

| ſerving, if he can produce any Vacant Pane richer than himſelf, Re 
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if the perſon produced, confeſs he is more wealthy than the other, he 
nall be put into the other's place among the three hundred; but if he 
denies it, let them change eſtates (5). See, as before, and in the fol- 
lowing. 


His houſe ſhall be ſealed up, who ſhall offer himſelf in the exchange. 


They who do quit their own eſtates for thoſe of their neighbours, 


all be obliged by oath to diſcover them in this form. 23 
I will fairly and honeſtly make known the eſtimate of all my poſ- 


ſeſſions, except ſuch as confiſt in thoſe filver mines, which the laws 
exact no duties from. | 157 e | 
Three days ſhall be allowed for thoſe, who are to make exchange of 
their eſtates, to produce them. „ . 


No one ſhall be compelled to exhibit his eſtate, which lies in mines. 


Laws about the Refuſal of Offices. 


NO man ſhall be obliged to two offices at the ſame time (7). _ 


No man, except the archons, ſhall be excuſed from the trierarch- 


| ſhip (2). See Book I. Chap. xiv. 


No one ſhall be exempted from contributing to the aſſeſſment for the 


| levying of ſoldiers (w). 


Laws concerning Honours to be conferred on thoſe who have de- 


p ſerved well of the Commonwealth, 55 


No perſon ſhall be entertained in the Prytaneum oftener than 


once (+)... See Book, 1. Chap . + 
He, who ſhall be invited, and refuſe to come, ſhall be fined (q). 


> They, who are entertained in the Prytaneum, ſhall have maza, and on 


feltivals, bread (3). See as before, and in the following laws. 


All crowns, if preſented by the people, ſhall be given in the popular 
W alembly; if by the ſenators, in the ſenate, and in no other place ſhall 
W tbey preſent (a). . TE Dri as ans 

None, except the whole body of the ſenate, and popular aſſembly, 
with particular tribes, or boroughs, ſhall be privileged to confer crowns. 


No tribe or borough may preſume on the authority. of beſtowing 


crowns in the theatre upon any of their own members: If they do, 


the crier that proclaims them ſhall be (zr4:@-) infamous. 


No citizen ſhall have a (Sei 55Par6>) hoſpital crown given him = 
in the theatre with the people's conſent ; when given, it ſhall be con- 


ſecrated to M ę q ů¶ ».. : 
Every one who is honoured with an hoſpital crown, ſhall bring cer- 


— 


” E 


| (5) Demoſth, in Leptin. & in Phen. & in ſequentibus. (i) Demoſth. pro Polycle. 


3 (Y ldem in Leptin, (w) Ibidem ibique Ulpianus. (v) Plutarchus Solone. - 


() Ibid, (=) Athen. Lib. IV. (a) Conf. Zſchines in Cteſiphont. & in ſeqeunt, 
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180 / the Civil Government of Athetts; 
No one of the wealthy citizens, except he be of the kindred of Mir: 
modius and Ariſtogiton, or an archon, ſhall claim immunity for ſervin 


in public offices; from this time hereafter the people ſhall  gratify ng 
one with ſuch an exemption ; but he, who ſupplicates for it, ſhall he 


(Atriteos) infamous, together with all his houſe and family, and (hall be 


liable to the action of Tęach and Ev, by which, if convicted, he 
ſhall ſuffer the ſame fate 550 thoſe, who, though indebted to the pub. 
lic, officiate as judges “. This law was enacted by Leptines in the 


' firſt year of the CVIth Olympiad, and abrogated 1 1n the year tollowing, 


at the inſtance of Demoſthenes. 

Honours conferred by the people ſhall ftand good; but with this 
proviſo, that, if the perſons ſo dignified, prove after examination to be 
unworthy of them, they ſhall be void +. "Ry 


Laws relating to the Gymnaſia. 


0 051 ſhall be opened beats ſun- riſing, or kept open after 
ſun- ſet. 
en except the ſchoolmaſter's ſons, and nephews, and daughter's 
huſbands ſhall be permitted entrance into ſchool, if beyond the cuſto. 
mary age for ſending youth thither, whilſt the lads are in it to\the 


breach of this law the penalty of death is annexed. 


No ſchoolmaſter ſhall give any adult perſon leave to go to „ Mercury 
Feſtival ; if he tranſgreſs herein, and do not thruſt him out of the ſchoo], 
the maſter ſhall ſuffer according to the law enacted againſt the cor. 
rupters of freeborn children. 

Let all choragi, elected by the Sale, be above forty years of 
age (b). All theſe laws were deſigned as a guard to the Hops chaſtity, 


See Book II. Chap. xx. in Egal. 


No flave ſhall preſume to anoint, or perform exerciſey in the alen , 


See Book J. — „ 


Faw: relating to Phyfee ctans and Philoſophers. 


70 PR or woman, ſhall ſtudy, or praiſe phyfic (4). See concern- 
ing this and the next law, Book IV. Chap. xiv. | 
All freeborn women have liberty to learn = practiſe phyſic. 

Let no one teach philoſophy (e). This law was made when the thir- 
ty tyrants had the dominion of Athens, and abrogated upon their e eto 
pulſion. | 

No one is to 1000 a philoſophy hes, unleſs by the ſenate and peo. 


ple's approbation; he that doth otherwiſe, ſhall be put to death (f), 


This was enacted by Sophocles the ſon of Amphiclides the Sunian 
about the third year of the CXVIIlth Olympiad, but in a ſhort time 
abrogated, and a fine of five talents was impoſed _—_ Sophocles, at the 
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inſtance of Philo, 5 


Demoſth in 1 | # wid. XX. & iſtius Orat. Argumentum. © Aichin 
in Timarchum. (é) Ibidem. (4) Hyginus Fab. CCLXXIV. ( ** 
Awoprng. Lib. I. 0 ) Diogenes Laertius 8 eee 
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ok Laws concerning Judges. 


AFTER A "magiſtrate's determination, appeal may be made to the 


courts of juſtice (a). One of Solon's laws. See Book I. Chap. xx, 
They whö are degraded from the ſenate, may fit as judges in the 
courts. Anather of Sototi's laws. See as before. 


All the Athenians ſhall be capable of being appoitited by lots to 


judge in the ſeveral courts of Jace, (9). n of Solon's laws. 
See as before. 


The proteſtation of the Heliaſtæ I omit, as before treated of, Book I, 


+. 


Of Low relating” to Lawfuits: 


g 


| Ler the bailiff of petſon that arreſts, be regiſtered (0. See Book I, 


Chap. , 
Whoſoever doth ſiot appear on the day appointed for the trial of his 


cauſe, ſhall ſuffer for his remiffneſs by an action called Alen zelten, and 
e fined a thouſand drachms; but if a Juſt excuſe be brought for his 


ſtaying away, his puniſttment ſhall be redreffed by another action called 
My dea, or the annulling of the former (4). See Book I. Chap. xxi. 


Laws reſpedting Preporatorie to Fudgrientss/ 


"HE archond ſhall propoſe queltions to both parties, to which they 
ſhall anſwer (e). See as before, and in the following laws. 
The plaintiff ſhall ptomiſe upon oath, that he will proſecute the ac- 


tion, if he has his evidences and all things i in order ; but if not, he ſhall 


demand time for providing and preparing them ( 1 35 
The archons ſhall ſummon the conteſting parties to make their ap- 
pearance, and introduce them into the court (. | 
Let the judges be elected by lots (5). 
No Judge ſhall give ſentence . lame day i in two different courts s 


4 Form of the Oath taken by Judges after 2 


] Wn how equity in all caufes, and my. judgment dall be 10er. 
to the laws, in thoſe things Which are determined by them; in Me 


reſt, of ſentence ſhall, as near as " be, agree whh OY (0. 


* 


| ; 2 een | EG 7 | | 


(a) Plotarehns Solone. 


Scholiaſtes in Plutum. G1 Beni in Midiam. (4) Ibidem, (e) Iſæus 
de hæred. Philockenaeis | (JJ) Demoſthenes in Midiam. (g) Demoſt- 
henes in Olympiodorum. (6) Idem, Orat. I. in Priſtogit. 0 en, 


& Ulpianus in Timocratea. 3 Pollux, Lib. VIII. l *. 


(8) Demoſhenis, Orat. L in . Arifioghakls 5 
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of thoſe who hold the conteſt (7). 


| ſhall offer to their conſideration ſuch a puniſhment, as himſelf ſhall 
think reaſonable ; after which, the whole matter ſhall be committed ts 


_ conſpiracy, in order to overturn the popular government, if any lawyer 


he ſhall be liable to be indicted before the Theſmothetæ by the action 
called TgaPy (). | 
neſſes, ſhall ſtand good in law (w). 


which have been once agreed (). 


_ wares . out of ĩt to wy ner place (5). 


Laws referring to Judgments. 


VERY judge ſhall put down the heads of thoſe ſuits he is to FR 
— mine in his table book (14). See as before, and in the following 
laws. 

His cauſe ſhall be overthrown who runs away for "Bi (m). 

Criminals have liberty of making their own defence 00. 

No flave ſhall plead in any cauſe (o). 

The crier ſhall pronounce verdi& againſt the party, in whoſe urn the 
greater number of pebbles bored with holes are caſt ; and on his ſide, 
to whom the whole ones belong (pp). _ 
| When on both fides there ſhall be an equal ſhare of votes, the pri. 
ſoner ſhall be acquitted (). 

Let there be a number of urns, or vote-boxes, equal to the number 


The judges ſhall propoſe ſuch and ſuch penaltics, the defendant alſo 


the judges determination 4 ). 
The court ſhall not fit after ſun-ſet (a). 
Tf any one hath bribed the Helizan court, or any other court of; ju. 
dicature among the Athenians, or hath called a ſenate, or entered into 


hath been greaſed in the fiſt to carry on any public ar private cauſe, 


All private bargains that are firuck up between parties before vit. 


Do not make any covenant or bargain contiiry to the laws (x). 
There ſhall be no after-wranglings raiſed concerning thoſe things 


Any man ſhall be permitted to von. lui his adverſary, if the adi 
laid againſt him be not entered (z). 
They who receive damages, may proſecute within five years (a). 
There may be actions entered about contracts made out of Antca 


Howe concerning ere 


»EOPLE that have any lawſuit about private matters may chook 
any ee but ſo as to ſtand to His definitive ſentence whatlo- 
ever it is (e). | 
1 ** N Kot ee eee Suck 


TR a | 


7 J Tetychins V ala wavris r e N De in Opp 
( Plato Socratis Apologia. (e) Terentius Phorm. A& l. Sc. II. 0 
ehines in Timarchum. (9) Euripides EleQrz, V. 1265. () Demofthene 


min Macart. C/) U'pianus in Timocrat. Cicero, Lib. I. de Oratore. (t) $6 


bus, Ser. J. () Demoſthenes, Orat. I. in Steph. de fal. teſt. ( lden 

in Phznip, (=) Ariſtoteles Rhet, Lib. I. Cap XXV. (9) Demoſthers 1 
in Pantænetum. (=) Demoſthenes, Orat. I. in Steph. de falſ. teſt, (a) l Wn 
pro Fhormione. (6) Ibidem. (e) Demoſthenes Midiana. 5 


* 


' 
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guch arbitrators are to ſwear before yerdi is given (4). 
The arbitrators are to wait for the plaintiff's appearance till ſunſet ; 
and then, in caſe he do not appear, ſhall inflict ſuch a penalty as ſhall 
be convenient (e). 


It is lawful to make appeal from arbitrators choſen by lots, to other 
| courts of juſtice (f)- See Book I. Chap. xxii. 


A Law about Oaths. 


Ons ſhall be atteſted by three gods, Iles, or the ſupplicant's dre. 
ident, Kg, the pur: Her, Egaxiryeus, the dt 3 Y danger or 
evil 60 See Book II. Chap. vi. 


Laws treating f Witneſſes. 


THEIR evidence ſhall not be taken, who are Are (5). 
No ſlaves ſhall appear as evidences (1). See Book I. Chip. K. 

No one ſhall be evidence for himſelf, either in judicial actions, or in 
rendering up accounts G). See Book I. Chap. xxi. and 1 in ſome of the 
following laws. 
= Both plaintiff and defendant are obliged to anſwer each others que · 

ſtions, but their anſwers ſhall not paſs for evidence *. 
There ſhall be no conſtraint for friends and accquaintance, if contrary 
to their wills, to bear witneſs one againſt another “*. 
WW Let the penalty of the action called 8 be 1 in force againſt 
W thoſe, who bear, or ſuborn falſe witneſſes * 
Evidence ſhall be declared in writing “. 
= Witneſſes, being once ſworn, ſhall by no means draw back from what 
| they are to atteſt. See as before, and in the following. 
Eye witneſſes ſhall write down what they know, and read it ( 7). 
| His evidence ſhall ſuffice, that can give his an, or what he heard from 
WE 2 perſon deceaſed ; or inpexgrve, 1. e. an atteſtation received from one 
W cone to travel, ſuppofing the traveller hath no poſlibility of returning (7). 
That witaels who declines his evidence ſhall be fined a drachm (7). 
One cited for a witneſs ſhall either give in his evidence, ſwear he 
hass nothing of it, or incur a mulet of a thouſand drachms, to be paid 
soo the public exchequer (7). 
Us. et conteſſing parties, if they will, make uſe of the Bagg rogie, 00. 5 
See as before. 
Falſe witneſſes ſhall be proſecuted with the action called Alen Jusde- 
r He that ſubarned them with Alxn me,. (0. See Book ; 6 
Chap. xxiv. : | 
Xs | 5 3 


ü 


1 — — 
— 


(4) Idem. in Callip. (e) Ulpian. i in \ Midian. « F) Lucian. Abdicato. (g) Pollux 
3 Lid, VIII. Cap XII. Hyſch. v. Tests $i. (6) Demoſth. in Nexram. (i) Terrent, 
N Phorm. AR. l. Sc. If. (4) Demoſth. in Steph. de fall, TeR. Orat. Il. * Ibid. Orat. I. . 
= (/) Demoſth. in Stephan. Orat. II. (7) Ibid. (7) Idem. in Timotheum. 


5 («) lbidem Suid, "I 0 Demo in Leochar. () Idem. in Energ. & 
EZ Pinelibulura, n EM 


debt book (1). 
Three parts of the debt 's goods, which. are forfoitc* to the er. 
chequer, ſhall fall to any private perſon that informs againſt him (#). 


N 154 Of the Civil Government of Athens. 
11 Laws touching Judgments already paſt. 6 
1 E ſhall be no rene wing of any thing diſpatched by judpes, el 
1 ther in public or private matters, or by the people, according 10 h 
9 the enactions of their decrees; there ſhall be likewiſe no ſuffragin h 
N | i and impeaching any one contrary to the preſcription of the laws (), 
1 All judgments or verdicts whatſoever, delivered by the Judyes in the ſ 
. popular ſtate, ſhall ſtand good; but all acts and decrees that are made f 
wil under the thirty tyrants (hall be void (x). l 
Wl. Laws concerning Puniſhments. B 
= "HE judges are not to proceed ſo ſtrictly, as that corporal and pecu. id 
1 niary puniſhments ſhall be inflicted at one and the ſame time () « 
1 They who run into errors unwittingly ſhall not be arraigned i in the 7 
—— 9 public court, but ſome aqhartstor leſſons of their duty are to be pri. f 
0 | . vately inculcated 8 0 
ll: The moſt ſuffcient and wealthieft of the Athenians ſhall be exlled by | 
905 1 oſtraciſm for ten years, leſt they ſhould riſe up and 5 0 (a). Se b 
. Book 1. Chap. xxv. f 
Il N No one is to harbour an exile: He that doth, 18 to participate the K 
Wl! |. ſame fate with him (6). f 
WI Let both delinquent and abettor recelve puniſhments alike (0. 4 
4 He that profeſſeth himſelf guilty before eee ſhall be cons | 
4 demned (4). 4 
"4 Criminals, who have been fined, ſhall be obliged to pay from the very 
5 day the fine was due, whether they are regiſtered in the debt. bock. ar 7 
„ no: And he that doth not make payment within the ninth pps 
* _thall be obliged to pay double (e). 
. No one indebted to the city thall enter on any beg H. | 
1 That man, who being indebted to the city, hath been convicted a 
fi making an oration to the people, Hall be the eleven (). i 
x! Debtors to the city, till they have cleared off all, ſhall be (amen) in. 
| famous, but if they die, not having fully diſcharged their debrs, ttelr a 
1 heirs ſhall be infamous, till they make ſatisfaction (H). | 
* After payment is made, tbe debtor” s name ſhall be erazed out of the | 
[i 
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| Let thoſe, who are debtors to the public, and have not their name) 
1 enrolled, be ſued by the mans called _— (/). | 
* | They 


() Idem. in . 527 lid. ( 7 law. 60 Plato Apalegia Sora. 

(„% Plut Pericle (0 Demoſth. in Polyclem. - ()] Andocides de Myfteriis. 

(d' Demoſth. in Timocrat. (e) Liban. Argumento Orat. in Ariſtogit, & in Andi. 
(J Idem. Argum. Androtianz. (g) Dinarch. in Ariſtogit. (4) Liban. Argument 
Orat. in Ariſtogit. Ulpian. in Vimocrate. 7 Demoſth, in Theocrin, Ko: em 
Nicoftratum. () Idem. in Theocrin. 
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1 who 1 been unjuſtly regiſtered as debtors, ſhall be ſtruck 
dut, and their names who regiſtered them be put in their place (a). 
Ik any debtor ſhall be blotted out of the albe, or regiſter, before he 
hath diſcharged his debt, let the action called Ayed oo be brought againſt 
him in the court of the thefmothere (5b). See Bock I. Chap. xxiii. 
Whoſoever hath been branded with infamy before Solon” s archonſhip, 
halt be reprivileged, except thole whom the areopagites, ephetz, or 
prytanes have baniſhed, by the appeal of the Bares, for murder, burg- 
lary, or treaſon, when this law was promulged (c). One of Solon's ; 
laws. | 
No 15e ſhall be made for any disfranchiſed perſon, nor for 
any one indebted to the public r or the gods, towards the in- 
veſting the former with his privileges, and eraſing the latter's name out 
of the debt-book, unleſs the Athenian people, by fix thouſand private 
rotes, permit it, If any one puts up an addreſs to the ſenate or people, 
for them whom the judges, ſenate, or people have already caſt, or the 
debtor ſupplicate for himſelf before payment be made, let the writ called 


who, though indebted, preſume to act as judges ; if any other body, be- 
fore reſtitution of the debt be made, intercede for the debtor, let all his 
goods be expoſed to ſale; and if a proedrus give a debtor, or any other 

W perſon on this account, leave to propoſe the petition to be voted before 
accounts be made up, ha {hall be Aries (4. 33 | 


Laws referring to Receivers of public Re the Exchequer, and | 
Money for Shows. 5 


PHE ſenate of five 3 ſhall put ſuch as farm the public revenues, - 
and are negligent to pay their tent, in the Rocks (e). 
lf the above mentioned officers do not bring 1 in their rents before the 
ninth pritany, they ſhall pay double ( ng | 
If they do-'r not give ſecurity to the public, let their goods be bende 
cated (g). 
' They who are intruſted with money for the carrying on of religious 
affairs, ſhall render it up in the ſenate; which if they neglect, they ſhall 
be proceeded againſt, in _ ſame manner as ey who tarm the public 
| revenues (5). 
They who employ the . dock a 180 year for theis' own uſe, 
hall be obliged to reſtore double; and they who continue thus ſquander. 
ing another year, ſhall be clapped into gaol until payment be made (i). 
A thouſand talents are yearly to be laid by for the defending o! Atti- 
We <2 2gainft foreign invations ; which money, if any perſon propole to * 
out on any other deſign, he ſhall ſuffer death (#). 
WW At the eruption of a ſudden war, ſoldiers ſhall be paid out of the re- 
A mainder of the mohey * for civil oy 05 ). 55 Ie 50 


* r ore. 1. in — i — ) Iams in 8 W "Y Piutarchvs 35 
Soloue. (4) Demoſthenes T;mocratea. (e) Andocides de Myſteriis ( De- 
moſthenes in Timacratem. (g Demoſthenes Nicoſtrat. (65) idem in Timocratem. 


(i) Anonymus argumento Te 055 Andocides de * Laced. & De- 
moſthenes in Neætam. N 


„ 


E342, be iſſued out againſt him, after the ſame manner as againſt thole, 


x66 Of the Civil Government of Athens, 
If any one propoſes, that the ſoldiers pay ſhould be taken out of th 
money deſigned for the exhibition of ſhows, he ſhall be put to death (n), 


' This law was enacted by Eubulus, to ingratiate himſelf with the con 
manalty. See Book I. Chap: xiv. oy 
Laws about Limits, and Land-marks 


F there be a public well within the ſpace of an hippicum, any one 
may make uſe of that; but otherwiſe, every perſon ſhall dig one of 
his own (7). One of Solon's laws, to prevent contentions about water 
which was very ſcarce in Attica. . 1 
If any one digs a well near another man's ground, he muſt leaye 
the ſpace of an Qeyws betwixt it, and his neighbour's encloſure (1), 
Another of Solon's laws, 88 : 9 

He that digs a well ten Ogyuua; deep, and finds no ſpring, may dran 
twice a day out of his neighbour's fix veſſels of water called Res (p), 
Another of Solon's laws. = 3 1 

Let him who digs a ditch, or makes a trench nigh another's lane 
Jeave ſo much diſtance from bis netghbour, as the ditch, or ina 
is deep (g). Another of Solon's laws 5 = 1 
If any one makes a hedge near his neighbour's ground, let him not 
paſs his neighbour's land-mark; if he builds a wall, he is to leave one 
: foot betwixt him and his neighbour ; if an houſe, two (r). This wi 
alſo enacted by 8oloun. 15 => 
He that builds an houſe in a field, ſhall place it a bow-ſhot from hi 
neighbour (7). This was alſo enacted by Solon. 


He who keeps a hive of bees, muſt place them three hundred fet 
From his neighbour's (). Another of Solon's laws 
Olive, and fig-trees mult be planted nine feet from another's ground, 
but other trees, five (2). This was likewiſe one of Solon's laws, The 
trees here mentioned are ſaid to ſpread their roots wider than others 
If any one plucks up the ſacred olive. trees at Athens, belides the 
two yearly allowed to be uſed at the public feſtivals or funerals, he 
mall pay an hundred drachms for every one unlawfully pulled up, the 
tenth part of which fine ſhall he due to Minerva. The ſame offender 
fhall alfo pay an hundred to any private perſon who ſhall proſecute hin; 
the action ſhall be brought before the archons, where the proſecutor 
mall depoſit Nevrariz, The fine laid on the convicted criminal, the 
archons before whom the action is brought, ſhall give an account of to 
_ the Hewxrogis, and of that part, which is to be repoſited in Minerva“ 
treaſury, to her quxzitors, which if they do not, themſelves ſhall be lia. 
ble to pay it (w). 96s LES ep 
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(n, Ulpianus in Olinthiac. I. () Plutarch Solone. (e) Gajus Lib. IV. al 

Leg. XII. Tab. () Plutarchus Solone. (2) P.ut. & Gajus locis cit. (r) 63: 

jus loc. cit. (s) Echog. G (4) Plut. Solone. (2) Plut. & Gajus ibid. 
(ww) Demoſth. in Macartrt. 1 e 8 Rs 
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„ Hieronymus in Jovin, Lib. II. 
Np Leptinea, (J) Alexis Comicus Lebete. 
= Ort. I. in Theomneſtum. 
5 Spudiam 
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Laws reſpecting Lands, Hedi, and Flocks. 


MEN hall not be permitted to purchaſe as much land as they de- 


fire (x). One of Solon's laws, deſigned to prevent men from 6c 


ing too great and powerful. 


All wild extravagants, and ſpendthrifts, who laviſhly run out the 


eſtates left them by their fathers, or others, ſhall be Arias, Another 
Jof Solon's laws (). 


Any one, who brings an he-wolf, (hall have fi ve drachms, and for 2 


Joe wolf, one (8). One of Solon's laws, in whoſe time Attica was in- 
eſted with Wolves» 


No one ſhall kill an ox which labours at the Hough. An old 1 


(a) ſee Book II. Chap. iv. 


No man ſhall kill a lamb of a year 1044. No man ſhall kill an ox. 


W 71. laws were enacted, when thoſe animals were ſcarce in Attica (9). 


Hurt no Being creatures. One of Triptolemus's may (e). 


t relating to Buying and Selling. 


4 JF. any perlon ſues for the title of land, he ſhall proſecute the poſſel⸗ 


ſors with the action called Aαν xagrs, if of an houle, with a Aizy 


„ (4). See Book I. chap. xxiv. 


There ſhall be no cheating among the market-folks (e). 
That filhmonger ſhall incur impriſonment, who ſhall over rate his fich, | 


and take leſs than he firſt proferred them for (f ). 


Filkmongers ſhall not lay their ſinking aſh 1 in water, thereby to make 


| it more vendible (8 . 


Laws 3 to Uſury, and 7 Money. 


BANKER ſhall demand no more intereſt money than what ke x FM 
greed for at firſt (H). 

Let uſurers intereſt money be moderate G). 

Nobody, who hath put in ſurety for wy thing, may ſue for it, he, or 


; his heirs (H. 


Pledges and ſureties thall ſtand but for # one year © EP 1 
No one to clear his debt ſhall make himſelf a ſlave (m). One of So. 


bon's laws. 


He who does not pay what has been adjudged i in due time, hall have 


F his houſe rifled (n). 


The ge n—_— the aQtion called Eu, ſhall 90 to the «pony On 
An 


5 


00 Ariſtoteles Polit. Lib. II. Cap. vill. Ty (9) Diog. Laertius, Richines in 


. Timarchum. (z) Plutarchus Solone. (a) Zlianus Var. Hiſt. Lib. I. Cap. XIV. 


(6) Athenzus, Lib. I. & IX Euſtathius in Iliad. &. () Porphyrius wg: 49x 
(d) Lyſius1 in Demoſth. Curet. (e) Demoſth. 
(g) Zenarchus xvoPipe, (5) Lyſias 
(i) Ulpianus in Timocrateam extrem. (4) Demoſth. 
(2) Demoſth. in Apaturium. (u) TURIN Solone. (u] Ul- 
in Medianam. (+) Demoſth. Medina. e 
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An hundred drachms ſhall go to a wwz . One of Solonis laws; whe 
regulated the Athenian weights and meaſures. LR 

All counterteiters, debaſers, and diminiſhers of the current coin, hall 
loſe their lives + This law obtained in moſt cities. 

Let no Athenian, or ſojourner, lend money to be exported, unlef 
for corn, or ſome ſuch commodity allowable by law. 

He, who ſends out money for other uſes, thall be brought before the 
maſters of the cuſtomhouſe, and proſecuted by an action called Ons, 
after the manner of them who are caught tranſporting corn unlawfully; 
Tet ſuch an one have no writ or warrant permitted him againſt the Der. 
ſon to whoa he lent money, ntither ſhall the afchons let him enter any 
trial in the Judicial courts ( 90. 


Laws about Wares to be imported to, or exported from Athens, 


A LL olives are exportable, but other fruits are not; ſo that the arch. 

on {hall openly curſe the perſons that exported them, or elſe be a. 
merced an hundred drachms. This law was enacted by Solon, by res- 
ſon of the barrenneſs of Attica (). The conquerors in the games on 
the Panathenzan feſtival were excepted (r). 

Figs are reſtrained by law from exportation (7). See Book I. Chap. xxi. 

It; any Athenian factor, or merchant, convey corn any where elle than 
to Athens, the action called ®z74 is to be brought againſt him, and the 
informer ſhall claim half the corn (T“). 

He, who impleads a merchant on light grounds, mall have both the 
| 2 of Erde and Axaron brought againſt him (2). 

He ſhall be fined a thouſand drachms, and wholly fwd from ifſu- 
ing out the action of. Tęagn, Odo Arzywyy, and Epiyncis, who ſhall de- 
fiſt from the proſecution of any merchant accufed by him, or doth not 
require the fifth part of the ſuffrages (]). 

Let no inhabitant of Athens buy more corn than fifty hoon; will 
contain (x). | 

No one ſhall export wool, or pitch ( bY Theſe were neceſſary to. 
wards the building of ſhips. 

All controverſies and compacts made by bonds between mariners, 
either failing for Athens, or bound elſewhere, ſhall be brought under 
the cognizance of the Theſmothetæ; if any mariners, in any of the 
marts, bound to Athens, or from any other place, are found guilty of 


_  Injuſtice, they ſhall be clapped into cuſtody till the fine which ſhall be 


Impoſed on them is paid; any of them 1 ſuit his adverſary, it 
he be illegally proſecuted (3). 
No watermen and maſters of ſhips ſhall « carry paſſengers any where 


| elſe than they en at firſt. 
Laus 
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* Plutarchus Solone. Ss Demoſth. La & Thames: ( 9 Demoſth in 


Lacritum. ()] Plutarchns Solone. (r) Pindari Scholiaſtes, Nem. Od. x. 
() Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes in Plutum. (t) Demoſth. Timocratea. (u) dend 
in Thedcrinem. (w) en. (x) Lyſias in frumenti emptores. ( J) & 
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Laws reſpecting Artz. ; 
ANY one may accuſe another of idleneſs *. This law is aſcribed to 
Draco, Solon, and Piſiſtratus. 
No man ſhall have fwo trades 7. 
No man ſhall ſell perfumes. One of Solon's laws (A). 
Foreigners ſhall not be privileged to ſell wares in the market, or pro- 


feſs any calling (). 
Any one may bring an action of ſlander againſt him who diſparages 


or ridicules any man or woman for being of a trade (3). See Book I. 


Chap. viii. 


He who by his profeſſion gets beſt repute, and is reckoned the moſt | 


ingenious in his way, ſhall have his diet in the Prytaneum, and be ho- 
noured with the higheſt feat (a). 


That ferryman {hall be prohibited the exerciſe of his employ, * 4 
overturns his boat, though unwillingly, in wafting over to Salamis (5). 


Laws concerning Societies, with their Agreements, 5) 
IF. fellow-burgeſſes, thoſe of the fame ®gxreia, thoſe who are occupied 
in the ſame ſarcedotal function, viz. the Ogysars, Owowrai, or they. 


who diet together, have equal claim to the ſame burying-place, travel 


together for the buying of corn and other traffic, if any of theſe per- 

ſous make any bargains not inconſiſtent with the laws, they ſhall * 

good (e). POE - 
If any one recede from a promiſe made to the commons, ſenate, or 


judges, he ſhall be proceeded againſt with the action called Fiery, 
and, if found guilty, be puniſhed with death (4). | 


He that doth not ſtand to an engagement made publicly, ſhall be 


(aries) infamous. (e). 


He, his heirs, and all 25 belong to him, ſhall be Aquos, he hath : 


received bribes himſelf, tampered others with them, or uſed any other 


inſinuating artifice to the prejudice of the ſtate (). | 
| He who, being in a public office, receives bribes, ſhall either loſe his 


life, or make retribution of the bribes revipld ( O0. 


| Laws 1 to | Marriages, 


No man ſhall have above one wife (5). One of Cecrop's laws. See 


Book I. Chap. ii. and Book IV. Chap. xi. 
No Athenian is to marry any other than a vitizen, | | See Book IV. 


Chap. xi. as before, 
If an heireſs is e lawfully f in full marriage by a father, bro- 
cher y father's fide, or ee, it is lawful to procreate with her 
| e freeborn 
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* Plutarchüs. + Demon & Ulpianus Timocrate-. 25 
Lib. Xil!, & Xv. () Demoſthenes in Eubulidem. {= Ibidem. (a) Ari- 
ſtophanes Ranis. (3) Zſchines in Werde . 
Tab. Demoſthenes Leptinea. 
moſthenes Midiana. () Dinarch. in Demoſthenem. | 09 n Li XIII. 
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ee born children; but if ſhe be not betrothed, theſe das hides 
dead, and ſhe conſequently an orphan, let her marry whom the law 
ſhall appoint ; but ſuppoſing ſhe is no heireſs, and but low in the world, 
let her chooſe whom ſhe pleaſes “. 
If any one marry a ſtranger, as his kinſwoman, to an Athenian ei- 
tizen, he ſhall be Aries, his goods publiſhed to ſale, the third of 
which (hall fall to the impeacher, who ſhall make him appear before 
the Theſmothetze, after the manner of thoſe who are proſecuted with 
the action of Zi- (i). | 
A ſtranger that ſettles with a citizen woman, may be ſued by any 
one empowered thereto, in the court of the Theſmothete, where, if the 
law goes againſt him, he ſhall be fold, and the third part of what he 
is fold for, and of his eſtate, be given to the accuſer; in the ſame man- 
ner foreign women ſhall be dealt with, who, marry freed men, and be · 
ſide that, the man ſhall forfeit a thouſand drachms (0. | 
No Athenian woman ſhall marry herſelf to an exotic tanie 609 1 6 
3 may make a ſiſter by father's ide his wite (m). See Book IV, 
ap. xi. 


No heireſs muſt marry out of her kindred, but hall reſign up herſelf 
and fortune to her neareſt relation (z). 

Every month, except in that called ExijoPogub the Judges ſhall meet 
to inſpect into thoſe who are deſigned: for heireſſes buſbands, and ſhall 
put them by as incapacitated, who cannot give ſufficient credentials of 
their alliance by blood (o). See Book IV. Chap. xv. 

5 any one ſoes another by a claim to the heireſs, he muſt depoſit 
gar, or the tenth part of her portion, and he who enjoys her, 
| ſhall lay his caſe open to the archon, but in cafe he makes no appeal, 
his right of inheritance ſhall be cut off; if the heireſs's huſband, againſt 

whom the action is brought, be dead, 'the other, within ſuch a time as 
the nature of the thing doth require, ſhall make an appeal to the ar- 

chon, whoſe buſineſs it is to take cognizance of the action (p). os 

I a father bury all his ea he may entail his eſtate on his married 
daughters (). 

If an heireſs cannot. conceive children by her huſband, ſhe may ſeek 
aid amongſt the neareſt of her huſband's relations C). One of Solon's 5 
laws. See Book IV. Chap. xi. 


AN men are obliged to lie with their wives, if heireſſes, three nights 
at leaſt, in a month 
He chat raviſhes a virgin, ſhall be ahliced to marry "Wn A 
A guardian ſhall not marry the mother of thoſe orphans with, whole 
eſlate he is entruſted (2). One of Solon's laws. See Bonk J. G Le 
Slaves are allowed the familiarity of women (w). Wh 55 
1 e 
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* Bumofhenes i in Stephanum Teſt. a. 1dem es. - Ibidem. 
(7) Idem, & Ulpianus Timocrateg. (m) Cornelius Nepos Cimove. . (% Haus 


| de hzred. Ariſtarchi. d (o) ) Demoſthenes i in Ste phanum Teſt. ä (2 ) Idem in 


Macart. (9). Iſzus de hæred. n (r) Plutarchus Selene. Fw 0 ) Jade. 


(5) Ibidem, e en, 0 e Zilene 1 n a 
Amate. | 3 


* 


for her maintenance (c). 
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When a new married woman is brought to her huſband's houſe, ſhe WO 

muſt carry with her a Ogvyrrgor, in token of good houſewifery *, One 
of Solon's laws. See Book IV. Chap. xi. 


Let a bride, at the firſt bedding with her bridegroom, eat a quince . 0 | 
Another of Solon's laws. See as before. 8 9 | 
| 


Laws touching Dowibier; og _ 


A BRI DE ſhall not carry with her to her huſband above three garments, 
and veſſels of ſmall value (x). One of Solon's laws. See Book IV. 

Chap: xi. and in the following. | 

They who are the next in blood to an orphan virgin that hath no 
fortune; ſhall marry her themſelves, or ſettle a portion on her according 
as they are in quality if of the Ileyraxocopet9uee,, five hundred drachms; 
if of the IT, three hundred; if of the Zuyirai, one hundred and fifty 
But if ſhe hath many kindred equally allied, all of them ſeverally hall 
put in a contribution, till they make up the reſpective ſum ; if there 
be many orphan virgins, their neareſt relation ſhall either give in mar- 
riage, or take one of them to wife; but if he doth neither, the archon 
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ſhall compel him; but if the archot does connive at the neglect, he him- 5 
ſelf ſhall be fined a thoufand drachms, to be confecrated to Juno, Who- TY 
ever breaks this law may be indicted by any perſon before the archon ( ”): | —— 


That woman who brings her huſband a fortune, and lives in the ſame 
houſe with her children, ſhall not claim interefl GT, but live O_ 
the common ſtock with her children (=). 

| An-heireſs's ſon, when come to man's e ſhall enjoy his mother's 
fortune, and keep her (a). on ra 

He that promiſes to ſettle a dowery on a woman, {hall not be forced 9 
to ſtand to it, if ſhe dies without heirs (5). N 1 


Laws referring to Divorces. : 


TE who divorceth bis wife, muſt make a nn of her portion, 
or pay in lieu of it nine oboli every month; her guardian other= | 
wile may proſecute her in the e with the action called rin dax, 


If a woman forſake her huſband, or he put away his wiſe, he Who 
gave her in Ae, ſhall exact the dowery given with her, and no 
more (4). 
That woman who hath a mind to leave her huſband, muſt give in a 
| ſeparation bill to the archon with her own Lang and fot by — ( e). 
See Book IV. GY X11, | - 
* 2 8 Toe . 


[ WE 4 
* 1 


lM Pollux, Lib. 1. WE XII. I Plutarchus Solone. (x) Plutarchus Solone. 
(5) Demoſthenes in Macart. (=) Idem in Phænippum. (a) Idem in Steph. 


22 (5) Iſzus de hæred. Pyrrhi, (e) Demoſthenes 1 in Neu. 6 War 
« kared. dal (s) Plutarchus Alcibiade. 
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Laws belonging to Ad ulteries. * 


E that deflowers a free woman by force, hall be fined an bunu 
drachms*. One of Solon's laws.” 

He, who in the ſame manner violates a young maiden's chaſlity, 
ſhall be fined a thouſand drachms T. | 
i He that catches an adulterer in the fact. may impoſe any arbitra 
3 puniſhment (). This law wes enacted by Draco, and afterwards con 
firmed by Solon. See B ok LV. Chap. xiv. | 
i jf any one is injuriouſly cſapped up on ſuſpicion of adultery, he (bel 
bi make his complaint by appea to the Theſmothete, which if they find 
| juſtifiable, he ſhall be acquitted, and his ſureties diſcharged from their 
i bail; but in caſe he be brought in guilty, the judges ſhall lay on him, 
death only excepted, hat puniſhments they will, and he be forced to pet 

ſriends to pals their word for his future chaſtity (g). 

If any one commit a rape on a woman, he ell be amerced twice 

as much as is uſual otherwiſe (0. 

No huſband ſhall have to do with his File any more after ſhe hath 
dedled his bed, and her gallant convicted; and, if he does not put her 
away, he ſhall be eſteemed Ayo; 3 bereupon ſhe is prohibited coming 
to public temples, where, if ſhe does but entex, any man may inflic 

any penalty, except death (2). 

No adultereſs ſhall be permitted to adorn herſelf : the that doth, ſhall 
have her garments cut or torn off her back by any "that meets her, and 
likewiſe be beaten, though not ſo as to be killed or Ain (4). One 

i of Solon's laws. 
No woman of innocent we ede ſhall appear abroad undreſſed: 
She that doth, ſhall forfeit a thouſand drachms * This was "ot 

by Philippides. | 

| Women are forbid to Wave with above thies gowns, or more meat 
b and drink than they can purchaſe for an obulus; neither ſhall they carry 
4 with them above a hand- baſket, or go out any where by night but in 
2 a chariot, with a n or Torch carried hetore 1 it (m). One of Solon” $ laws 
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Laws relating. to th love of x Bo 55 Procurers, and Strumpets 


1 No urs ſhall a or B enamoured with a freeborn- youth; he who 
is, ſhall receive publicly fifty Aripes (9. See Book I. Chap. I, 
This was one of Solon's laws. 

If any one, whether father, brother, uncle, or evardian, or any o- 
ther who hath juriſdiction over a boy, take hire for him to be effemi— 
nately embraced, 1 catandited boy ſhall Rave. no action iſſued out 


| aging 


l — 


* Plutar. Solone. 3 Hetmagebl Scholiaſtes. 0 f) I. . de cæde Eratofthe 
Nis. ( Demoſthenes in Neæram. (5) Lyſias de cæde Eratoſthenis. (i) De- 
moſthenes in Nezram, _ (4) Zſchines in Timarchum. (1) Haxpocration 
(-) Plutarchus Solone. () Ibidem, Zſchines in Timarchum: 
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zounſt him, but the chapman, and pander only, who are both to be 
puniſhed after the ſame manner; the child, when grown up to matu- 
city of age, ſhall not be obliged to keep his father ſo offending ; only, 
when dead, he ſhall bury him with decency ſuitable to a parent's obſe- 
ries x. See Book I. chap. ix. : 8 | . 
If any one proſtitute a boy, or woman, he ſhall be proſecuted with 
the action called Tex94, and, if convicted, puniſhed with death +, 
Any Athenian, empowered ſo to do, may bring an action againſt him 
ho hath vitiated a boy, woman, or man freeborn, or in ſervice, for 
the determination of which the Theſmothetz are to create judges to fit 


before them, or, ſuppoſe any public concern hinders, as ſoon as occa- 
fion will permit; if the offender is caſt, he ſhall immediately undergo 
the puniſhment, whether corporal, or pecuniary, annexed to his of- 
{ence ; if he be ſentenced to die, let him be delivered to the Ed, and 
ſuffer death the ſame day; if the vitiated ſervant, or woman belong to 
the proſecutor, and he let the action fall, or doth not get the fifth part 
of the ſuffrages, he ſhall be fined a thouſand drachms; if the criminal 
be only fined, let him pay within eleven days at the fartheſt, after ſen- 


kept in bonds till payment thereof (o). EW, ee 
He that hath proſtituted himſelf for a catamite, ſhall not be elected 
an archon, prieſt, or ſyndic; ſhall execute no office, either within or 
| out of Attica's boundaries, conferred by lot, or ſuffrage; he ſhall not 
be ſent on an embaſſy, paſs verdict, ſet footing within the public tem- 
ples, be crowned on ſolemn days, or enter the forum's purified pre- 


by offending againſt this law, he ſhall ſuffer death (). | : 

| Perſons, who keep company with common ſtrumpets, ſhall not be ac- 

counted adulterers, for ſuch ſhall be in common for the ſatiating of luſt. 
(7). See Book IV. chap. xi. and in the following laws. © 
Whores ſhall wear, as a badge of diſtinction, flowered garments (7). 


of Heirs and Succefjgg 5» 
HE right of inheritance ſhall remain in the ſame family (s). An 


old law which was abrogated by Solon. See Book I. chap. & 


= Al! genuine citizens, whoſe eſtates were impaired by litigious ſuits: 
when Solon entered the prætorſhip, ſhall have permiſſion of leaving their 
eſlates to whom they will, admit they have no male children alive, or 
themſelves be not crazed through the infirmities of old age, the mitery of a 


Chap. xv. 


* 
r 


widem. + idem. (e) Ibidem, Demoſthenes in Midiam. (y) Aſelumes 
= Timarchum, () Demoſthenes in Nezram, Lyſias in Theomneſtum, 7. I. 


de hare, Ariſtarchi. () Demoſthenes in Stephanum Teſfam. Orat. II. 


* 


in the Heliæa, within thirty days after the complaint hath been brought _ 


tence is paſſed ; if it be a freeborn perſon he hath vitiated, let him be 
cincts; if any one is convicted of the above mentioned lafciviouineſs 


Laws appointed for the drawing up of Wills, and right Conftirution 
Boys, or women, are not to diſpoſe by will above a medimnof barley (). 


diſtemper, or the enchantments of witchcraft ; or if they be not hen- 
peckt, or forced to it by ſome unavoidable neceſſity (u). See Book IV. 


i pwn tc, The 


dae, Artemidorus, Lib. II. Cop, XIil- (i) Flutarchüs Solone. © ( ile 
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The wills, of ſuch as having children, yet diſpoſe of their Eſtates, 
ſhall ſtand good, if the children die before they arrive to maturity (u 2 

Any one, though he hath daughters alive, may give his ee to an. 
other body, on this proviſo, that the perſon enjoying it ſhall marry th 
daughters (x). 

Adopted perſons ſhall make no > will, but as ſoon as they have chil. 
dren lawfully begotten, they may return into the family, whence the: 
were adopted; or if they continue in it to their death, then they ſhall 
return back the eſtates to the relations of the perſon that adopted ( 5). 
One of Solon's la we. 

All legitimate ſons ſhall have an equal portion of their father's ine. 
ritance (2). See as before. 

He, that after he hath adopted a ſon, begets legitimate children, hall 
ſhare his eſtate among the legitimate, and adopted (a). 

The eſtate of him that dies inteſtate, and leaves daughters, ſhall come 
to thoſe who marry them; but if there are no daughters, theſe ſhall 
enjoy it, viz. his brothers by the father's fide, and their ſons ; if he hath 
neither brothers nor nephews, then males deſcended from them, though 
very far diſtant” in Kindred ; but if none of the grandchildren remain 


down to the ſecond couſins by the man's fide, the wife's relations ſhall 


put in for the inheritance ; admit there are none living of either fide, 
they, who have the neareſt pretence to kindred, ſhall'enjoy it; as for 


baſtards, from Euclides's archonſhip, they ſhall pretend no right to- kind- 


red; if there is a lawfully begotten daughter, and an illegitimate fon, 
the daughter ſhall have preference in right to ona mhefiiakve; both in 


reſpect of divine and civil affairs (6). 


No baſtard ſhall have left him above five 2 (cY. | 
All the year round, except in the month ZxipjoPogwy, legacies that be 
examined by law, fo that no one ſhall annoy any, till it has been aſſigned 
by due courſe of law (4). : 
He that iſſues a writ againſt one ſettled in an inheritance, ſhall bring 
him before the archon, and depoſit Ilegararaconn, as 1s uſual in other 


actions, for unleſs he proſecutes the enjoyer, he ſhall have no title to 


the eſtate ; and if the immediate ſucceſſor, againſt whom the action is 
brought, be dead, the other, within ſuch a time as the nature of the 


action doth require, ſhall make an appeal to the archon, whoſe buſineſs 
it is to take cognizance of this action, as alſo it was of the former ac- 
tion of the man in poſſeſſion of the eſtate (e). 


Five years being expired after the death of the immediate fusbeld, 
the eſtate is to remain ſecure to the en F $ heirs, Winden be · 


| ing liable to lawſuits (/ )- 


Laws appertaining to Guardianſhip. 


O one can be another's guardian, who i is to enjoy the eſtate aſter 
his death 0 2 One of Solon's laws. 
Guardians 


— 


0 widem. (x) — PETR (y ) Demoſthenes in Leocharem. 


() Iſzus de bæred. Philoctemonis. (a) lbidem. (5) Demoſthenes in Macart. 
() Suidas v. irixanpm. (4) Demoſthenes in Stephanum Teſtam. Olat. uk 
(e) Idem. in Macart. 9 ) Hæus de hæred. Pethi. 00 Laertius Solone. 


_ 


o/ the Civil Government of Athons.” TT] 
Guardians ſhall let out their pupils houſes (5). See Book I. Chap. xxiv. 


The archon ſhall be obliged to take care of orphans, heireſſes, decayed 


families, women that remain in the houſes of their deceaſed huſbands, 
-ctending to be with child; and to protect them from violence and 
abuſes : If any one is injurious and contumelious, the archon ſhall fine 


him as far as the limits of his power extend; if the offender herein 


tranſgreſs beyond his commiſſion of puniſhing, the archon, having firſt 
impoſed on him as he thinks fit, ſhall compel him, at five days warning, 
to make appearance at the court of Helizea, where if he be convicted, 
that court ſhall impoſe on him, arbitrarily, either a pecuniary or corpo- 
ral penalty (i). | | OP e 

No pupil after five years ſpace, ſhall ſue a guardian for the miſma- 
nagement of his truſt ((). EN | RT NOR 


Laws about Sepulchres and Funerals. 


| LET the dead be interred (/). One of Cecrop's laws. See Book IV. 


Chap. vi. No tomb is to conſiſt of more work than ten men can fi- 
niſh in three days; neither is it to be erected arch-wiſe, or adorned 
with ſtatues (n). One of Solon's laws. See Book IV. Chap. vi. 


No grave is to have over it, or by it, more than pillars of three cubits 


high, a table, and Jabellum (or little veſſel to contain victuals for the, 


gbolt's maintenance). (2) Lhis law was enacted by Demetrius the Pha- 
lerean, DEN ee Fr 5 8 
He that defaceth a ſepulchre, or lays one of a different family in that 


of another, breaks it, eraſeth the inſcription, or beats down the pillar, 


hall ſuffer condign puniſhment (o). One of Solon's laws. 


No one ſhall come near another's grave, unleſs at the celebration of 


 obſequies (%), One of Solon's. lass. 8 
Ihe corps ſhall be laid out at the relation's pleaſure ;, the next day 


following, before day-light ſhall be the funeral proceſſion ;_ the men ſhall 


proceed firſt, the women after them, It is unlawſul hereby for any wo- 
man, if under threeſcore, and no relation, to go where the mournful 
ſolemnity is kept, or after the burial is ſolemnized (). See Book IV. 


Chap. iv. 


Too great a concourſe of people is prohibited at funerals 7 


Let not the corpſe be buried with above three garments (J). One ok 


Solon's laws. 


Let no women tear their faces, or make lamentations or dirges at fu - 


nerals (t). Another of Solon's laws. See Book IV. Chap. v. 


At every one's death there ſhall be paid to the prieſteſs of Minerva, 


who is placed in the citadel, a chœnix of barley, the like of wheat, and 


an obolus (2). This law was enacted by Hippias. | 
No ox ſhall be offered to atone for, or appeale the ghoſt of the deceaſ- 
ed (u). One of Solon's laws, See Book IV. Chap. vitk 


1 


5) Demoſthenes in Aphobum, | 


+ 


() Plutarchus Solone, 


|. Children | 


| (i) Idem in Macartatum. () Idem in Nau- 
imachum. (2) Cicero, Lib. II. de Legibus.. (n) Ibidem. (a) Ibidem. (e) Ibidem. 
(+) Plutarchus Solone. () Demoſthen. in Macart, _ (#), Cicero de Lepibus., 
(+) Vlutarchus Solone. (ij Idem & Cicero. (i) Ariftoteles Oecumen. Lib, II. 
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Children and heirs ſhall perform the accuſtomed ritesof parentatio 
| Slaves, when dead, ſhall not be embalmed, or honoured with a fu 
banquet (5). See as before. 

Let there be no panegyrics, unleſs at funerals publicly ſolemnized, 
and then not ſpoken by kindred, but one appointed by the public for that 
purpoſe (3). See as before. | 

They who fall in the field, are to have obſequies celebrated at the 
public charge (a). See Book III. Chap. xi. 

Let the 1. 
mium, who died valiantly in the fight (5). 

He ſhall have an armual harangue ſpoken in his honour on the toy he 
fell, who receives his death with undaunted en in the bat 5 
front . 

Let him who accidentally lights on an anburied carcaſe, caſt earth 
upon it, and let all bodies be buried weſtward : (4). See Book IV. Chap. i, 
and vi. 


n (a), 
uneral 


Do not ſpeak evil of the dead,” no not though their children provoke 
Jou (e). One of Solon: s laws, See Book IV. Chap. J. 


Laws againſt Ruffians and Aſſaffins. 


THE areopagite ſenate ſhall fit in judgment upon caſes of wilful mur. 


der, of wounds given wilfully, ſetting houſes on fire, or billing by 
poiſon (J). See Book I. Chap. xix. - 
The aſſaſſin's council ſhall not make any preliminary apology, uſe 


any motives for the gaining of compaſſion, or ſpeak any thing n 
to the cauſe (g). See as before. 


The Theſmothetæ ſhall puniſh murderers with death Ta 


The aſſaſſin ſhall ſuffer death in the murdered perſon's country; and, 
being haled away to the Theſmothetæ, according to the appointment of 
the law, he ſhall be liable to no other violence or ill uſage, beſides what 
his capital puniſhment includes. No body {hall take money for his par · 
don; he that doth, ſhall pa 


double the money he received of the cri- 
minal, his name likewiſe by any body ſhall be carried in to the archons; 


but the heliaſtic court alone ſhall pai Judgment upon him (i). One of 
| Solon's laws. | 
If any one kills, or aſſiſts in killing A murderer, that abftains to the 
"Berg conſecrated places, public ſports, and the amphictyonic feſtivals, 
he ſhall undergo the ſeverity of the law, as much as if he had killed a 
citizen of Athens, The epithetæ are to take cognizance of this mat- 
or (4). This relates to a murderer uncondemned. 
One accuſed of morder ſhall have nothing to do with clty-privileges 0. | 


E 


* q 


4 . 1 . . "IF" — — 
— 


(x) Demoſthenes i in *himocratem, 1 de hæred. Cleonymi, ( * Cic, loco citato, 


(x) Idem. (a) Thucydides, Lib. II. (5) Polemo argumento ogy i A. 


(c) Cicero de Oratore. (4) Zleanns Var. Hiſt. Lib. V. Cap. XIV. (e) Plut. Solone- 
(f) Demoſth. in Ariſtocratem. (g) Pollux, Lib, VIII. Cap. X. (hb) Demoſt- 
henes in Ariſtocratem. 0) Ibidem, 20 Ibidem. 0 e * Chorents. 


ather have the privilege of giving that ſon a funeral enco. | 


r 


his goods be ſold (g). 


W- 4 Fc . OOO 


| (a) Demoſth. in Ariſtocrat. (9), Ibid. Eurip. Schol. aljique plures. 
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He that puts him in trouble, who was forced to make flight out of 


Attica for chance-medely, ſhall undergo the ſame penalty with him who 


doth the like to any citizen of Athens (a). 2 | 

He who commits chance- medely, ſhall fly his country for a year, till 
ſatisfaction be made to the dead perſon's kindred ; then he ſhall return, 
ſacrifice, and be purified (5). An ancient and celebrated law, 


He ſhall not have an action of murder brought againſt him, who binds 


him over to his appearance before the magiſtrate, that returned from ba- 
niſhment befote his limited time is completed (c). One of Draco's laws, 
If any one hath unadviſedly given his antagoniſt in the exerciſes his 
death, or killed by chance a man lying in ambuſcade, or being in the 
brunt of an engagement of war, or one debauching his wife, mother, 
iter, daughter, miſs, or the nurſe of his legitimate children, let not ſuch 
an one be baniſhed. (4). See Book IV. Chap. x1. 5 
It ſhall be lawful to kill that perſon who ſhall make an aſſault on 
the innocent (e). „ 1 | | . 
If any one, being baniſhed for chance-medley, ſhall have an indict- 
ment of wilful murder laid to his charge, before he hath made up the 
difference with thoſe who baniſhed him, he ſhall make his defence before 
the court i» O el, in a little veſſel, which ſhall not be permitted to come 
to ſhore, but his judges ſhall give ſentence on the land. If he is caſt, 


he ſhall anſwer juſtice for wilful murder; but if abfolved, ſhall only 


undergo the former ſentence of baniſhment for chance-medley (J). See 
Book I. Chap. xx. : | 5 „ 
If any archon or man in private capacity is inſtrumental of deprava- 
tion or repeal of theſe ſtatutes, let him and his children be ATi, and 


j 


It mall be lawful to hale a murderer, if found in any religious place, 


or the forum, to gaol, and if he prove guilty, to put him to death; 


but if the committer of him to gaol do not procure the fifth part of the 

votes, he ſhall be fined a thouſand drachms (5). F 
If any one comes to an untimely end, his neareſt relations may bring 

the action of Aνα, againſt thoſe people they ſuſpect, either to be a- 


bettors of the murder, or protectors of the felon; and till ſuch time as 


theſe make ſatisfaction, or ſurrender the delinquent, the murdered man's 


relations are privileged to ſeize three men of their body. 


The right of the proſecution of murderers belongs to the kindred of 


the murdered, kinsfolk's children, their ſons-in-law, fathers- in- law, fiſ- 
ter's children, and thoſe of the ſame ®gareia; the murderers have li- 
berty granted of imploring the father of the murdered to be mild and 
favourable ; but if he is not alive, then his brother or ſons all together 
ſhall be entreated ; for without the Joint conſent of them all, nothing 
ſhall prevail. If theſe forementioned perſons are all dead, and the death 
ot the perſon came by chance-medley, according to the determination of 
he Bey ephetæ, ten of the ſame G®garew may, if they think fit, con- 
01. I. 15 _— B 5 


— i * a 


Ye et . 


(c) Demoſth. in Ariſtocrat, (4) Ibid. (e) Ibid, (F) Ibid. 
(g) Ibid, (5) Ibid. N | . 
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178 Of the Civil Government of Athens; 


vene, and delegate one-and-fifty out of the nobility to the ephetæ 
All they who were murderers before the making of this law, ſhay N 
ſubject to its obligation. If any one hath been murdered in any of the 
boroughs, and nobody removes him, the demarchus ſhall give orders to 
his friends to take him away, bury him, and perform the duty of lul. 
tration toward the borough that very day on which he was killed; 
When a ſlave is murdered, he ſhall inform the maſter ; when a freeman 
the ſucceeding heirs; but if the perſon murdered was not a moneyed 
man, or had no poſſeſſions, the demarchus ſhall acquaint the relations; 
and ſuppoſing they give no heed, and negle& to take him away, the 
demarchus himſelf ſhall ſee him taken away and buried, and take care 
the burough be luſtrated ; but all this with as little charges as may be; 
which, if he negleR, he ſhall be fined a thouſand drachms, to be paid 
to the public exchequer. He ſhall take of the murdered perſon's debtors 
double the money he expended for the funeral, which, if he neglecct, 
he ſhall pay it himſelf to thoſe of his borough (iy9x). | 
He who is elo de /e ſhall have the hand cut off that did the murder, 
which ſhall be buried in a place ſeparate from the body (4). 
No murder ſhall be permitted to be within the city (1). | 
Inanimate things, which have been inſtrumental to people's deaths, 
ſhall be caſt out of Attica (). One of Draco's laws. See Book I. Ch xx. 
He who ſtrikes the firſt blow in a quarrel, ſhall beliable to the action 
termed aixizs diæn (n). TE Fo e 
He who hath maliciouſly hurt another's body, head, face, hands, or 
feet, ſhall be proſcribed the city of that man to whom he offered the 
detriment, and his goods be confiſcated ; if he return, he ſhall ſuffer 
death (/ i 


A Law relating to Accuſations. 


ANY one 1s permitted to inform againſt another that hath done an 
injury to a third perſon (p). One of Solon's laws, 


Laws concerning Damages. 


NE who wilfully infers damage, ſhall refund twice as much; he who 
does it involuntarily, an equivalent (.. 
His eyes ſhall be both plucked out, who hath blinded any one-eyed 
perſon (r). One of Solon's laws. 3 VV 
bat dog ſhall be tied up with a chain four cubits long, which hath 
bit any body (s). Another of Solon's laws, * 


42 —— 
2 


; : p 8 7 "EW 3 1 


and ad 


| (i) Demoſth. in Macart. (#) AZehin. in Cteſiph, (7) Suidas v Ie. 
( Mſchin. in Cteſiph. () Demoſth. Ariſtocrat. (o) Lyſias pro Callia, in 
Cimonem. () Plut. Solone. () Demoſth. Mediana. (7) Laert. Sclone. 
7.) Flut. Solone. 98 N | e 
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Laws belonging to Theft. 
Hr who ſteals, ſhall pay double the value the thing he ſtole to 


the owner, and as much to the public exchequer. 

If any body hath had any thing ſtolen from him, and has it reſtored, 
the thief, with the abettor, ſhall pay double the value; but in caſe the 
thief doth not make reſtitution tenfold, and be ſet in the ſtocks five 
days, and as many nights, if the Heliafts ſo order it; this order ſhall 
then be made, when they conſider what puniſhment to inflict upon 
him (2). Theſe two laws were enacted by Solon. 

If any one hath filched away any thing by day, worth above fifty 
drachms, let the action called Aæcyay be put in execution againſt him 
before the eleven; but if in the night, any one hath liberty to kill 
him, or, upon his making away, to wound him, and to iſſue the ſame 
action out againſt him; by which, if he be caft, he ſhall die without 
any conceſſion for ſureties, to put in bail for the reſtitution of the 
flolen goods. He, farther, that ſhall pilfer out of the Lyceum, Aca- 
demia, Cynoſarges, or any of the Gymnaſia, any thing of the leaſt value, 
a a garment, oil-vial, &c. or above ten drachms out of the baths, or 
ports, ſhall ſuffer death (. | 

He that puts a man in priſon for thievery, and cannot prove it upon 
him. ſhall be fined a thouſand drachms (u). 

All cut purſes, burglars, and kidnappers, if convicted, ſhall Taller 
death (x). | 


He who nuke ſearch alter thieves | in asche 2 mut Lava on- 


1y a thin garment hanging looſe about him ()). 
| He that takes away any thing which is not his own, ſhall be liable 
 todie for it (2). One of Draco's laws. See Book I. Chap. xxvi. 


It is a capital crime to break into a man's orchard, and ſteal his 


bgs(a). This law was abrogated by the following. 
They who ſteal figs, ſhall be fined (5). See Book I. Chap. . 
They who ſteal dung, ſhall be puniſhed e . | 


Laws e Reproaches. ; 


JO one ſhall calupuiate or defame any perſon white ln in the 
temples, judicial courts, treafuries, or places where games are 
celebrated: The delinquent herein, ſhall pay three drachms to the in- 
jured man, and two to the public treaſury (4). One of Solon's laws. 
. He wall be ined who flanders any man (e). Another of Solon's 
aws. 
He hall incur a mul& of five hundred dirachms, who twits any one 
with committing ſome heinous offence . the laws * J. 
. © Weep 
05 A. Gellius, Lib. X. "own XVIII. D Timocrat. a Demoſthen. Ibid. 


(w) Svidas. (x) Xenophon ATouvrpey, Lib J. (4) Ariſtoph. Scholiaſt. Nubibus. 
Ir) Plut. Solone, A. Gellius, Lib, XI. Cap. Nein (a) Feſtus. (6) Suidas 


(% Ariſtoph. Scholiaſt. Equitibus. (4) Plut. Selone. 5 Lyſias, e in 


© atomneltum, (J) Iſoerates 1 in Lochitem. 
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180 of the Civil Government of Athens, 


thall be clapt into goal till he pay it (T). 


moſth, in | Timocratem. 


No one hall call another cut-throat, or murderer (. 


He that upbraids another for caſting away his buckler, mall bs fin. 
ed (b). See dion III. Chap. xiii. 


U abom? the Management of Afire. 


PHEY who have been negligent in carrying on any buſineſs, hal) 
anſwer for that neglect (1). 
No woman ſhall have any farther to do in affairs than a medimn of 
barley will bei for eee (#). 


Lows referring to Ent tnfilhidnats, 


No entertainment is to confiit of above thirty gueſts (0. 
All cooks hired to dreſs up diſhes for entertainments, are to car. 
ry in their names to the Gynzconomi (in). 
None but mixed ines ſhall be drunk at banquets (2). 
Let pure aud unmixed wines be reſerved till . ee for a reliſhing 


taſte to the honour of the good genius (o). See Book IV. Chap. xx. 


The Ariopagites ſhall take cognizance of all drunkards ). 


A Law relating to A: cuſcitions concerning Mines. 


F any one hath prohibited another from working in the mines, or 

hath carried fire unto them, carried away another's utenſils, orkools 

or if he hath dug beyond his limits, ſuch an One may be Fe wit 
the action call'd Auæn ber ονναμ (7). 


A Law appertaining to the Aion Etrayſinls, 


r hath enacted, that whatſoever Athenian is caſt by the 
action Eirayſeaic, before the ſenate, and ſhall be ſecured by impriſon. 
ment before, or after the indictment, his name not being inſerted ac- 
cording to law by the ſcribe of that prytanie in the acculation-note, and 
carried up to ho theſmothetæ, the theſmothetæ, within thirty days 


after the receipt of the bill, unleſs ſome great emergency of ſtate in- 
_ tervene, ſhall appoint the cleven to fit in Judgment over it, before whom 


any Athenian may accuſe him; if he be convicted, the Helia ſhall inflid 
upon him puniſhment, either corporal or pecuniary ; if the latter, he 


See Dock I. pe Xxili. 


| Military Laws, . 

T* E time for military ſervice ſhall be from cighteen years to for- 
WES > C, E: 
Ca Tun 


— 


ä 


0 Lyſi 3 citato. 165 widem. 
Chryſo%. Orat ws Exiavicg 4) Lynceus Samius in Apophtegmat. Athenzus 
Lib. VI. (+ Menander Ceeryphalo. (n) Alexis Æſopo. (o) Athenæus, 
Lib VI. (2) dem, Lib. VI. 20 Demolthenes | in Pantanetum, (r) * Ve. 


© Demollb. in bee (.) Dio 


in- 


19 
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Till twenty, men ſhall remain within Attica to be ready in arms; 
after that they ſhall ſerye in the army without Attica (s). See Book 
III. Chap. ii. 

He ſhall be Aries, who offers to ſerve in the horſe, before he has 
undergoue the accuſtomed probation (7). See Book III. Chap, iii. 

The cavalry ſhall be detached out of the moſt puiffant and wealthy 
Athenians (7). 

Soldiers thall not obſerve the punctilios of ſpruceneſs and ſoppery i in 
their hair, &c. (w).) This law was enacted by Cineas and Phrynus. 
vec Book III. Chap. vin. | 

None ſhall pawn their arms (). 

He ſhall ſuffer death who hath betrayed a garriſon, ſhip, or army. 

All revolters to the enemy ſhall undergo the fame penalty, See Book 


III. Chap. xili. 


There ſhall be no marching before the Gventh of the oed ( ). See 


Book III. Chap. vii. 


The Ceremony for proclaiming of war ſhall be by paring a lamb 1 in- 


to the enemy's territories (3) See as before. 
The polemarch {hall lead up the right wing of the army (a). See | 


Book III. Chap. iv. 
All public revenue keepers, and dancers at the — (hall be ex- 


empted from ber vin! in the army (6). See Book III. Chap. 11 
Of Military Puniſbments and Rewar ds. 


THEY who have maintained their poſt with courage, ſhall be ad- 


vanced, and others degraded (c), See Book III. Chap. xn. 


All refuſers to go into the army, cowards, and runaways, hall be 


expelled the forum, ſhall not be crowned, or go to the public temples. 


He who offends againſt this law, ſhall be put into bonds by the eleven, ; 


and carried before the Heliaſtæ, where any one empowered may accuſe 


him; if he is proved guilty, the Heliaſtæ ſhall pronounce ſentence, and 
inflict upon him, as the nature of his crime requires, a mulct, or cor. 


poral penance ; if the former, he ſhall lie in goul. till he pays it (4). 
See as before, and in the laws following. 
Let him be Aries, Who calts away his arms (e). 


He who, during the war by ſea, runs away from his ſhip, and he 
who being preſſed doth not go, ſhall be Ariz; (F). See Book III. Chap. xx. 


All difabled and wounded ſoldiers ſhall be maintained out' of the pub- 
lic fund (g). This was enacted by Piſiſtratus. 

Their parents, and children ſhall be taken care for, this are cut off 
in war, If parents are killed, their children ſhall be put to ſchool at 


calling. 


6— 


% Zenobius, Cent. II. Prov. LXXIX. (z) Diogenianus, Cent. II. Prov. XCVI. 
(2) Herodotus Erato. (5) Demoſth. in Neæram, & in Mediam. (e) Xenophon 
Hipparchico, (4) Demoſth. in Timocrat. Æſchines in Cteſiphont. (e) Lyfias, 
Orat. I. in Theomneſtum, (J) Plutarchus Solone. (8) Laertius Solone. my 


the public charge; and when come to maturity of age, ſhall be. pre- 
= lented with a whole ſuit of armour, ſettled every one in his reſpective 


(s) dss in Olinthiac. 1 Tn Lyſia i in Alcibiadem. moe Koen 
Flipparchico, (w) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſtes ad Equites. (x) Idem ad Plutum. 
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calling, and honoured with firſt ſeats in all ems! places (5). One of 
Solon's laws. 


M;, iſcellany Laws. | 
PHEY ſhall be proſecuted for 3 who do not retaliate kind. 


neſſes (i). 

The borough and name of every ones father ſhall be written down 
in all deeds, compacts, ſuits, and other concerns (+). 

A diſcoverer, who alleges truth, ſhall be ſecure; but if falſehood, | 
ſhall ſuffer death (/). 

He ſhall be Aries, who ſtands neuter in any public ſedition (In). This 
law was enacted by Solon, to oblige every Athenian to Promote the 
welfare of the commonwealth to his utmoſt. 

He ſhall die, who leaves the city for reſidence in the Piræeus (n). This 
law was enacted by Solon to prevent diſcord amonglt the Athenians, 

He ſhall be fined, who is ſeen to walk the city-ſtreets with a lword , 

by his fide, or having about him other armour, unleſs in caſe of exigen- 
cy (0). One of Solon's laws. See Book III. Chap. iv. 

He ſhall be denied burial within Attica, and his goods expoſed te 
fale, who hath been convicted of perfidious behaviour towards the 
ſtate, or of ſacrilege (). See Book I. Chap. iv. 

He that hath betrayed his country, ſhall not enter into Attica's bor. 
ders; if he do, he ſhall expiate his crime by the ſame law, as they 
who, though condemned by the Areopagites to baniſhment, . ().. 
10 Thoſe compacts ſhall ſtand good, which have been approved of by 
we jodges () 
1 Let there be an amneſty of all former diſſenſions, and no one be liable | 
to be called in queſtion, or reproached for any thing done formerly (5). 
This law was made after the thirty tyrants expulſion, to reconcile all 
former quarrels. and was ſworn to by the archons, ſenate of five hun- 
dred, and all tbe commonalty of Athens. 

When any perſon is accuſed contrary to this oath, uſe may be ele 
of the plea called Tz2xyzxP4. The archons ſhall have cognizance of this 
matter, and he that makes the plea, ſhall make his defence firft. The _ 
party that is caſt, ſhall have the fine called ErTwo:Aiz impoled upon him 
(). This law was enacted by Archinus, as a ſecurity to the former, 

No ſtranger ſhall be wronged or injured (2). 

Put the bewilderedtravellerinhis way, and be hoſpitable to ſtrangers tw) 

No ſeller of rings ſhall keep by him the ſignature of a ring, when 
fold 05 One of Solon laws. 


— |... a 60 2 


3) Lvcianus Abbe Valerius alas Lib. V. Cap. m. 05 Demoth, 
in Bœotum. (+) Andocides de Myſteriis. (7) Plutarchus Bag (̃8) Sui 
das. (z) Lucian Anacharſide. ( Xenophon Eaamxay, Lib. I. (p) Di 
bvarchus in Demoſthen. (4) Demoſthenes Halones. (7) Cicero, Philip | 
(7) Lyſias in Cteſiphontem. | (t) Andocides de W | (u) Kenophon 

| ed a 1. II. Cr Cicero de 9. Lib, III. (x) Laertius Aen. 
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ARCHEDLOGIA CRECA: 
ANTETQUITLIES 


G R E E C E. 


BOOK I. 
t 
/ the firfl Autbors of Religious Worſhip in Greece: 


nion, that the Greeks derived their religion from the Egyp- 


; H' R OD OTUS, in the ſecond book of his Hiſtory, is of opi- 


remptorily denies it (a) as being neither mentioned by Homer, nor any 


of the ancients, Ariſtophanes (5) and Euripides (e) ſay, that Orpheus 
was the firſt that inſtructed the Grecians in all the rites and ceremo- 


nies of their worſhip: He was a Thracian, and therefore, ſays Non- 


nus (4), devotion was called Ogyoxciz q. Ogaxiz, becauſe it was invent- 


ed by a Thracian. 


Theſe, I think, were neither altogether in the right, nor yet wholly 


miſtaken ; for as the exact agreement betwixt ſome of the Grecian ce- 


remonies, and the religious worſhip of Thrace, makes it probable that 
one was derived from the other; ſo on the other fide, the conformity 
of ſome other parts of the Grecian religion to that of the Egyptians, | 
doth plainly argue that they were fetched from Egypt; but, that the 
| Whole ſyſtem of the Grecian religion ſhould be borrowed from either. 
1 % on Sox has 6 nets r 


—— 


(a) De Herodot. malevol. (6) Ranis. (6 Rheſo, (4 es lereg. in Stel. I. 


tians; but Plutarch (who loves to contradict that author) pe- 
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184 | Of the Religion of Greecs. 

Thrace, or Egypt, or any one country, is improbable, if not impoſſibj ; 
as will evidently appear to every one that conſiders the great racket, 
of religions in Greece, where almoſt every city had different gods, and 
different modes of worſhip, It is much more probable, that ben 
being inhabited by colonies from divers nations, did borrow from ww 
one of theſe, ſome part of their religious ceremonies : Thus the Thebang 
being deſcended from the Phcenicians, retained a great part of their wor 
ſhip, and the Argives are thought to have been inſtructed in the E 5. 


tian religion by Danaus, and his followers; Cecrops, the founder of 


Athens, who was the firſt that worſhipped Jupiter by the name of 
rare, the Supreme (e), and introduced civility among the barbarous 
Athenians, was likewiſe an Egyptian: whence ſome think he had the 
title of duns, one with wo natures; ori AlyuriTOCG dy Tix Jie Y 


rigero, becauſe being an Egyptian, he ſpoke two (that is, the Egyptian 


and Athenian) /anguages. Phoroneus, who is by ſome (7) reported 
to have brought the uſe of temples, altars, and ſacrifices into Greece, 


twas of the ſame nation. And ſo many of the Egyptian ceremonies and 


cuſtoms were received at Athens, that one of the comedians upbraids 


the Athenians, that | 


” ! 8 DP” e Way 8 
AlyuTToy) Til ToMVv avrTay FETUumxaoy wyr  Abnyay. 


They had made their city to be Egypt inflead of Athens. Add to this, that 


the Grecians in general, and the Athenians in particular, were ſo ex: 


ceſſively ſuperſtitious, that they would not be content to worſhip their 
ancient deities, but frequently conſecrated new ones of their own mak- 


ing; and beſide theſe, aſſumed into the number of their own, the gods 
of all the nations with whom they had any commerce; inſomuch that, 
even in Heſiod's time, they were Te: egi, thirty thouſand, 

Te!s your pug exoiy er, boni TEAVSoTeien 

Aduvare Zvos, Ob Neexig tes YH. 


There are thirty thouſand gods inhabiting the earth, who are ſubjefls of 


Jupiter, and guardians of men (g): and though, as Ifocrates informs us, 
() the ancient Athenians thought their religion confiſted chiefly in the 
_ obſervation of the rites and ceremonies delivered to them by their an- 
ceſtors, yet there was a cuſtom that obliged them to entertain a great 
many firange gods; whence it was that they religiouſly obſerved the 


©te6t:1.e, or feaſt of all the ſtrange gods; which was allo celebrated at Del- 
phi, as Athenæus witneſſeth (1). Nay, fo fearful were the Athevians of 
omitting any, that, as Pauſanias (+) tells us, they erected altars to unknown 


gods. It may be objected, that they condemned Socrates for no other crime 
than worſhipping ſtrange gods, for that this was his accuſation, Laertius 
 witnefſeth in his life, But to this it is replied, that though they were 
fo debrous of new deities, yet none were worſhipped till they had been 
approved, and admitted by the Areopagites, as Harpocration (/) has ob- 


© ferved; 


aca. 
* 


— 


(e) Euſebius Chropico, Pauſanias Arcadicis. ; ( f ) Clemens Alexand. Protreptico, 


Arnobius, Lib, VI. centra Gentes. (g) Oper. & Dier. Lib, I. v. 26. (5) Orat. 
 Arecpag. (i) Peip. Lib. IX. Cap. III. (4) Atticis (7) V. iniferss zog rds. 


and 


. 


Of the Religion of Greece. 185 
and thence was it, that when St. Paul preached amongſt them Jeſus 
4 the reſurrection, he was ſummoned to appear before this council, 


an a none 
to give an account of his new doctrine. 


, 


— — I EE ESI 


CHAP. II. 
Of the Temples, Altars, Images, Groves, Aſyla, and Sacre Fields. 


"HE firſt generation of men had neither temples, nor ſtatues for 

their gods, but worſhipped towards heaven in the open air. The 
Perſians, even in ages when temples were common in all other coun- 
tries, ore & avbewroPvias wopuruy TEs Otss, xc barg of ENA not think- 
ing the gods to be of human ſhape, as did the Greeks, had no temples (n). 
Which was the reaſon, as ſome think, why Xerxes burned and de- 
moliſhed the temples of Greece, For the Perſians thought it abſurd to 
confine the gods within walls, quorum bie mundus omnts templum ęſſet ac 
domusr 5 whoſe houſe and temple was this whole world, to uſe the words 
of Cicero (2). The Greeks, and moſt other nations worſhipped their 
gods upon the tops of high mountains, Hence Jupiter in Homer com- 
mends Hector for the many ſacrifices which he had offered upon the 
top of Ida (9): © ES ,, wel 


1 He. FONG B er en benen 
10% iv æogu p moAvTTIGE, & ον © cũrt 
E che. dungen 


Strabo obſerves, that the Perſians had neither images nor altars, but only 
ſacrificed to the gods & in/1ns Tir, upon ſome high place (p). Thus Cyrus 

in Xenophon (), ſacrificeth to paternal Jupiter, the Sun, and the reſt of 
the gods upon the ſummits of mountains, @s Ilteoxe Jusciv, as the perſons 
are wont to ſacrifice, The nations which lived near Judea, ſacrificed 
allo upon the tops of mountains, Balak, king of Moab, carried Balaam 
to the top of Bahal, and other mountains, to ſacrifice to the gods, and. 
curſe Iſrael from thence (r). The ſame cuſtom is atteſted in almoſt in- 
numerable places of the ſacred ſcriptures : But I ſhall-only add one teſ- 
Umony more, whence the antiquity of this cuſtom will appear. Abra- 
ham was commanded by God to offer Iſaac his ſon for a burnt-woffering 
upon one of the mountains in the land of Moriah (/). In the latter ages, 

the temples were often built upon the ſummits of mountains. Thus 
it is obſerved of the Trojan temples, in which the forementioned ſacri- 
lices are ſuppoſed to have been offered by Hector. And both at Athens 
and Rome the moſt ſacred temples ſtood in the moſt eminent part of 
the city, It is farther obſervable, that very high mountains were com- 


2 3 TZ „ monly” 
e Herodot. Interp. (a) Lib. II. de Legibus. (o) Iliad. x. ver. 176. (v) Geo- 
graph. Lib. Xx (7) Cyrop I. Lib. VIII. Conf. Herodotus, Lib, I. Cap. X I. 
(%) Numer. XXIII. (/) Gen, XXII. 2. 5 e 
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136 Of the Religion of Greece. 
monly held ſacred to Saturn, or Jupiter, and ſometimes to other god: 
| 7 


particularly to Apollo, as we are informed by Homer, who thus addrel. 
ſeth to him: x ER | 


Izrzx: 0} TXOT Tt QiAx, 3 TEwovs; Axgot | 
T\/1aav ago (s). 


Concerning this cuſtom, I have more copiouſly treated in my Commen. 
tary upon Lycophron (7). What was the occaſion and original of it 
may be diſputed. However, 1t appears to have been continued in the 
heathen world ; becauſe the tops of mountains approached neareſt to the 
heavens, the ſeat of the gods. Hence Tacitus in his Annals ſpeaks of 


certain mountains, which did maxime cl appropinquare, preceſque, mor. 


talium d Deo nuſquam proprius audiri, come exceedingly near to the hea. 
vens, and that there was in no place a nearer paſlage for the prayers of 
men to the gods, than from them, And Lucian exprelsly affirms, that 


the prieſts chiefly frequented ſuch places, 57 7av «xa dyy0ltv rule 
el ©z0, becauſe the gods did thence more eaſily hear their prayers, 
Who it was that erected the firſt temple, is not agreed by ancient 


writers. Some aſcribe it to Phoronzus the Egyptian, others to Morops, 


others, among whom is Varro, to /Eacus the ſon of Jupiter (2). Some 
will have Jupiter to have been the firſt who built temples, and on that. 


account to be rcputed the firſt and principal god. The Egyptians re- 
fer the invention to Iſis, the Phrygians to Uſo. Others rather chooſe to 
derive it from Cecrops, the founder of Athens, or Dionyſius, otherwiſe 
called Bacchus. Some mention the Arcadians, or Phrygians, or 
Thracians, or Cretans, as the firſt founders of temples. Others name 


in particular, Melifſeus, king of Crete. Laſtly, That I be not farther 
tedious, many are of opinion, that temples owe their firft original to the 


ſuperſtitious reverence and devotion paid by the ancients to the memory 


of their deceaſed friends, relations and benefaQors (vw); and as moſt of 


the gods were men conſecrated upon the account of ſome public benefit 


_ conferred on mankind, ſo moſt of the heathen temples arg thought to 


have been at firſt only ſtately monuments ereed in honour of the 


dead. Thus the temple of Pallas, in the tower of the city Lariſſa, 
was the ſepulchre of Acriſius; Cecrops was interred in the Acropolis of 
Athens, and Erichthonius in the temple of Minerva Polias, to mention 
no more. A farther confirmation of this, is, that thoſe words, which 


in their proper acceptation ſignify no more than a tomb, or ſepulchre, 


are by ancient writers applied to the temples of the gods. Thus Ly- 
cophron, a noted affeQer of obſolete words, has uſed (x) Tu. 


— 5 83 33 Fs 
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"Twas now, when fatigu'd with toil of war | 
With eager baſte the Greek did home repair, 


— 


le, 
el. 


Of the. Religion of Greece, —. 
That from the treacherous fate for him deſign'd 


Great Juno's temple ſav'd ——— HEH. 


Where he ſpeaks of Diomedes, who, at his return from Troy, was laid in 
wait for by his wife /Egialea, and forced to take ſanQuary in the tem- 
ple of Juno. I will but give you one inſtance more, and that out of 
irgil (a). | 
* 7 antique Cereris, ſedemque ſacratam 
Venimus. | 
The temple and the hallow'd ſeat 
Of ancient Ceres we approach'd. 


Nor is it any wonder that monuments ſhould at length be converted 
into temples, when at every common ſepulchre it was uſual to offer 
prayers, ſacrifices, and libations, of which more hereafter. | 


Temples were built and adorned with all poſſible ſplendour and mag- 


_ nificence, no pains, no charge was ſpared upon them, or any part of 


divine worſhip. This they did, partly out of the great reſpe& they 


had for the gods, to whom they thought nothing more acceptable than 
coſtly ornaments z and partly, that they might create a reverence of 


the deities in thoſe who came to pay their devotions there, The La- 


cedemonians only had a law amongſt them, that every one ſhould ſerve 
the gods with as little expence as he could, herein differing from all 


other Grecians; and Lycurgus being aſked for what reaſon he made this 


inſtitution fo diſagreeable to the ſentiments of all other men; anſwered, 


Left at any time the ſervice of the gods ſhould be intermitted ; for he feared, 


that if religion ſhould be as expenſive as in the other parts of Greece, 
it might ſome time or other happen that the divine worſhip, out of 
the covetouſneſs of ſome, and poverty of others, would be neglected: 


and wiſely conſidered, that magnificent edifices, and colily ſacrifices 


were not ſo pleaſing to the gods, as the true piety, and unfeigned de- 
votion of their worſhippers. This opinion of his was confirmed by 


the oracle of Hammon (5); for the Athenians being worſted by the Lace- 


demonians in many encounters both at land and ſea, ſent to Jupiter 


Hammon to inquire, what means they had beſt uſe to obtain victory 


over their enemies; and withal, to aſk him why the Athenians, who 


(laid they) ſerve the gods with more pomp and ſplendour than all the 
Grecians beſide, ſhould undergo ſo many misfortunes, whilſt the Lace- 


demonians, whoſe worſhip is very mean and flovenly, are always 
crowned with ſucceſs and victory? The oracle made them no other 
anſwer, than that the honeſt unaffected ſervice of the Lacedemonians 
as more acceptable to the gods, than all the ſplendid and coſtly devo- 


tions of other people. The reader will pardon this digreſſion, ſince it 


doth fo fully and clearly ſet forth the temper of two of the moſt flou- 
riſding Hates of Greece oo 8 ae 


Sometimes the ſame temple was dedicated ta ſeveral gods, who were 
thence termed oye, or ovveutiras, as they who had the ſame altar in 
common, were called coop Thus we find in the medal mentioned 
by Saubertus (c), with the following inſcription : OD! 5 oh 
„ TT.... I Er 


(©) Zncid, II. v. 74, (6) Plato Alcib. II. (+) Libro de Sagrificiis yeter, 


I 
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To Jupiter, the Sun, Great Sarapis, and the gods who cohabit in the ſame 
temple. Thus alſo were joined in one temple, Iſis and Apis. In ano. 
ther, Ceres, Bacchus, and Phoebus. In another at Rome, Jupiter Capi. 
tolinus, Juno and Minerva. In another, Apollo Palatinus, Latona and 


Diana, In another, Hercules and the Muſes. In another, Venus ang 


Cupid, Ia another, Caſtor and Pollux. In another, ÆEſculapius ang 
Apollo. In another, the Sun and Moon. In another, Mars and Venus. 


In another, Pan and Ceres; to mention no more examples, 


Temples were built after that manner, which they thought moſt 


agreeable to the gods, to whom they deſigned they ſhould be dedicated; 


for as trees, birds, and other animals, were thought ſacred to particu- 
lar deities, ſo almoſt every god had a form of building peculiar to him. 
ſelf, and which they thought more acceptable to him than any other, 


For inſtance, the Doric pillars were ſacred to Jupiter, Mars, and Her. 
cules; the Ionic to Bacchus, Apollo, and Diana; the Corinthian, to 


Veſta the Virgin. I deny not but that ſometimes all theſe were made 


uſe of in the ſame temple ; but this was either in thoſe temples which 
| were ſacred to more gods than one, or to ſome of thoſe gods who were 


thought to preſide over ſeveral things ; for the ancients, believing that 


the world was governed by divine Providence, aſcribed the manage. 
ment of every particular affair to this or that deity ; thus Mars was 


thought to preſide oyer war, Venus over love; and to ſome of their 


gods they aſſigned the care over divers things; ſo Mercury was the god 


of merchants, orators, and thieves; Minerva was the goddeſs of war- 
riors, ſcholars, and artificers, &c.; and therefore, it is no wonder that, 


in ſome of the temples dedicated to her, there were three rows of pil. 
lars, the firſt of the Doric, the ſecond of the Corinthian, the third of 


the Ionic order. = 7 i 
As to the places of temples, it being the common opinion, that ſome 


of the gods delight in woods, others in mountains, others in valleys, 


others in fields, others in rivers or fountains; it was cuſtomary to dedi- 


| cate the temples in places moſt agreeable to the temper of the deities, 
who ſhould inhabit them. Hence the people hoped for fruitful ſeaſons, 


and all ſort of proſperity, wherever the temples ſtood. Hence Liba- 


nius makes heavy complaints againſt the Chriſtians, who demoliſhed 


the Pagan temples, whereby (as he imagined): the fields became un- 


_ fruitful, the temples being the very life of the fields; and the huſbandmen, 
| whoſe only confidence for themſelves, their wives, their children, their 


corn, their cattle, their plantations, was placed in temples, were miſerably 


diſappointed of their expectations (4). The temples in the country were 


. generally 
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nerally ſurrounded with groves facred to the tuts deity of the place, 
where, before the invention of temples, the gods were worſhipped; but 
when theſe could not be had, as in cities and large towns, they were 
built among(t, and even adjoining to the common houſes ; only the Ta- 
nagræans thought this inconſiſtent with the reverence due to thoſe holy 
manſions of the gods, and therefore took care to have their temples 
founded in places free from the noiſe and hurry of buſineſs ; for which 

e) Pauſanius commends them. Wherever they ſtood, if the ſituation 
of the place would permit, it was contrived, that the windows being 
open, they might receive the rays of the riſing ſun (F). The frontiſpiece 
was placed towards the weſt, and the altars and ſtatues towards the other 
end, that fo they, who came to worſhip, might have their faces towards 
them ; becauſe it was an ancient cuſtom among the heathens, to wor- 
ſhip with their faces towards the eaſt, of which hereafter, This is 


aflirmed by Clemens of Alexandria (g), and Hvginus the freedman of 


Auguſtus Ceſar (+), to have been the molt ancient fituation of temples, 


aud that the placing the front of temples towards the eaſt, was only a de- 


vice of later ages, Nevertheleſs, the way of building temples towards 
the eaſt, ſo as the doors being opened, ſhould receive the rifing ſun, was 
very ancient (2), and in later ages almoſt univerſal : © Almoſt all the 
temples were then ſo contrived, that the entrance and ſtatues ſhould look 
towards the eaſt, and they who paid their devotion, towards the weſt ;”? as 


we are expreſsly told by Porphry (#). Thus the eaſtern nation common- 


ly built their temples, as appears from the temple of the Syrian goddeſs 


in Lucian, the temple at Memphis, built by Pſammenichus King of 


Egypt, in Diodorus the Sicilian, that of Vulcan, erected by another E- 
gyptian king, in the ſecond book of Herodotus, and (to mention no more) 
the temple at Jeruſalem (7). If the temples were built by the ſide of a 


river, they were to look towards the banks of it (); if near the highway, 
they were to be ſo ordered, that travellers might have a fair proſpect of = 


them, and pay their devotions to the god as they paſſed by. 


Temples were divided into two parts, the ſacred and profane; the 


latter they called To 52 Tipippearrngiay, the other To . Now this Tw:ppav- 
70409 was a veſſel (uſually of itone or braſs) filled with holy water (2), 


with which all thoſe that were admitted to the ſacrifices were beſprinkled, 
and beyond which it was not lawful for any one that was gn, or pro- 


fane, to paſs, Some ſay, it was placed in the entrance of the Advrey, 
which was the inmoſt receſs of the temple, into which none entered but 
the. prieſt, called alſo Avxreger, faith Pollux; whence gin Toros, is by 


Phavorinus ſaid to be ſo called in oppoſition to this adytzum, But Ca- 
ſaubon (0) tells us, that the Tgjpavriger was placed at the door of the 
temple: And this opinion ſeems the more probable, becauſe all perſons 


that were den, or unpolluted, were permitted to paſs beyond it, 


_ which they could not have done, had it been placed at the entrance of 
The 


(.) Broticis. (7) Vitruv. Lib. IV. Cap. V. I (2) Strom. VIII. (6) De 


the adytum. 


— — 


agrorum limit, conf. Lib, I. (i) Dionyſius Thrax. - (4) Libro de antro Nympharum. 


(0 Conf. hujus Archzlogiz, edit. Lat. p. 199, 200. (n) Ibidem. () Suidas, 


Fnavorin, (o) In Theoph. Chara, 
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The word Tard iSAriouſly uſed. Ammonius (p) and Pollux (9) fay 
that it properly ſignifies a temple dedicated to an hero, or demigod, By 
Heſychius and Suidas it is expounded, ci9oTsgo; rde 74 wes, the inne- 
part of the temple ; ſo that it ſhould ſeem to have been the ſame with 
AdJvrey, The word, in its moſt proper acceptation, is uſed for a ſheep fold: 
and becauſe the images of the gods were, according to moſt ancient 80. 
ſtom, placed in the middle of the temple, and cloſe railed in on ever 
ſide; this place, as ſome are of opinion, from the likeneſs it has to 2 
ſheep fold, was called Zux's, which in time came to ſignify the whole 
temple, the part being put for the whole. In the ſame manner was 
Eve, i. e. the fire place, or hearth, uſed for the whole houſe, | 

Furthermore, belonging to temples, there was a place termed in Greek 
Aex&o, by ſome tranſlated /ummuen templum, which was a repoſitory or 
treaſury, both for the ſervice of the church, and others who deſired to 

cure money or other things there, as was done by Xenophon, who 
committed his treaſure to the cuſtody of the prieſt of Diana at Epheſus, 
Hence thoſe epithets are given it by Pollux (7), pryoronraero:, T0UYgu« 

, dN’ , GC, | | „ 


The old Scholia upon Sophocles (5), and out of them Phavorinus thus 


deſcribes the temples : Nds, and Ie, or the whole edifice, in which are 
contained, Boe, te altar, on which they offered their oblations; ng. 


wov, the porch, in which uſually ſtood an altar, or image; and T ia, | 


the place upon which the image of the chief god was ereted., _ 
As among the moſt ancient Egyptians, age nel dc, The temple; 

were without ſlatues, if Lucian (:) may be credited; fo alſo the Greeks 

worſhipped tbeir gods without any viſible repreſentation, till the time of 


Cecrops, the founder of Athens, who, according to Euſebius's account, 


lived about the age of Moſes. The moſt ancient repreſentations of the 
gods were exccedingly rude, and agreeable to the 1gnorance of thoſe 
ages. The Scythians worſhipped a ſort of a ſword called d. The 
Arabians a ſtone ; the Perſians a river (2). FF 
The idol was at firſt commonly a rude ſtock, whence it is called 7s. 
vs by St. Clemens of Alexandria (v). Such an one was that of ſunio 
Samia, which was afterwards, in the magiſtracy of Procles, turned into 
a ſtatue. Sometimes it was a ſtone. Paulanias (x) tells us, that in Achaia 
there were kept, very religiouſly, thirty ſquare ſtones, on which were en- 


8 graven the names of ſo many gods, but without any picture, or effigies. | 


In another place, he ſpeaks of a very ancient ſtatue of Venus, at Delos, 
which inſtead of feet had only a ſquare ſtove. No ſort of idol was more 
common than that of oblong ſtones erected, and thence termed ini, 


pillars, Several examples are mentioned by the forementioned Cle- 


mens, as alſo by Euſebius ()). In the eaſtern countries, theſe ſort of 


repreſentations {eem to have been exceedingly frequent. In ſome parts of 


Egypt, they were to be ſeen on each fide of the highways (z). In the 


temple of Heliogabalus, 1. e. the Sun, in Syria, there was one pretended 


— 


| (#) De verborum Diff. & Simil. (9) Onom. Lib. I. (r) Ibidem. (s) Ocdip. 
(7) Libro de Dea Syria. (2) Conf. Clemens Alexandrin, Protrept. 


Tyr, v. 14. 


P. 29, & 3e. Strom. I. p. 348, 349. (w) Protrept. (x) Achaicis. ( Prap- 
Evangel. Lib. J. (z) Strabo Geograph. Lib. XVII. | SR TT 
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Shave fallen down from heaven (a). Such a ſtone is feigned by the 
peots to have been ſwallowed by Saturn, inftead of his ſon Jupiter. 
Hence came the worſhip paid to them. Others rather derive it from the 
appointment of Uranus, the firſt god, and father of Saturn (5). One 
thing is remarkable, both in theſe itones, and others of different figures, 
as particularly in the ſquare ſtone, which repreſented the god Mars at Pe- 
tra in Arabia, that their colours was moſt commonly black (c), which 
ſeems to have been thought in thoſe times moſt ſolemn and becoming 
things, dedicated to religious uſes. They were called gar Sairvac: (4), 


which name ſeems to be derived from the Phznician language, wherein 


Bethel ſignifies the houſe of God. And ſome are of opinion, that their 
true original is to be derived from the pillar of ſtone which the patri- 
arch Jacob erected at Bethel (e). Moſt of the barbarous nations wor- 
ſaipped mountains, or rude ſtocks of trees, or unformed ſtones J). 
Thus Tacitus affirms, that in Germany, the images of the gods conſiſted 


e Hihitibus rudibus, et impolito robore, of rude trunks, and unpoliſhed 


oak (g). Thus Lucan alſo deſcribes the gods of Maſſilia: . 


— —— mcg. m dorm 
Arte carent, cæſiſg. extant informa truncis. 


And Themiſtius (4) hath told us, that all the Grecian images till Dxda- 


lus's time were unformed ; he it was that firſt made two ſeparate feet; 
whereas, before, they were but one piece, whence it was reported (lays 
Palzphatus), that Dedalus formed moving and walking ſtatues. At the 


firſt, therefore, they were only called Zr, d 75 dro4 (i), becauſe 


they were ſhaven; and this word properly denotes an idol, that is, 86 


4x01, or ſhaved out of wood or ſtone, ſays Heyſchius (). In after ages 


when the art of graving and carving was invented, they changed the rude 


iumps into figures reſembling living creatures, generally men, and then 
an image was called Betrags, Jia rd gr foxna, becauſe it was like a 


man (J). Nevertheleſs, in more refined ages, ſuch of the unformed 


images as were preſerved, were reverenced for their antiquity, and pre- 


terred to the moſt curious pieces of modern art (m). 

The matter of which ſtatues were made, was, among the ancient 
Greeks, generally wood, as Plutarch and Pauſanias inform us; the latter 
of which-reports, that he obſerved theſe trees for the moſt part to be 
made uſe of for this purpoſe, viz. the eben, cypreſs, cedar, oak, 


yew and box trees. To theſe Theophraſtus (2) adds the root of the olive 
tree, of which, he ſays. the leſſer images were uſually compoſed. It is 


allo obſerved, that thoſe trees, which were ſacred to any god, were ge- 
nerally thought moſt acceptable to him, and therefore Jupiter's ſtatue 


Was 
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(4) Herodian. Lib. V. Cap. V. (b) Sanchon. apud Euſch. Demonſtr. Evang. Lib. I. 


Cap. X. (+) Strabo loc. cit. Suid. voce Oeds Ans. (d) Euſeb. loc. cit. Heyfch. 


() Geneſ. XXVII. 18, 19. (7) 8. Chryloſt. Serm. XII. (g) Libro de Moribus 


German, () Orat. XV. (i) Clemens Procrept. (4) Voce Civ. (1) Clemens 


Toe. cit. (mn) Porphyr, de Abſtin. Lid; II. Sec. XVII. () Lib. de Plant. 
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was made of oak, Venus's of myrtle, Hercules's of poplar, Minerva“ 


of the olive tree, &c. Theſe obſervations are, I think, for the mog 
part true, but not ſo univerſally, as that they ſhould never fail. Some. 
times they were made of ſtone, and not only of common, but alſo of 
recious ſtones, ſometimes of black ſtone, whereby was ſignified the 
inviſibility of the gods. Marble and ivory were frequently made uſe 
of, and ſometimes alſo clay and chalk, and, laſt of all, gold, filver 
braſs, and all other metals were put to this uſe. The forms and pol. 
tures of the ſtatues are uncertain, being commonly made in imitation of 
the poetical deſcriptions of the gods, eſpecially thoſe in Homer, whoſe 
authority was moſt ſacred, | 7 
The place of the images was in the middle of the temple, where 
they ſtood on pedeſtals raiſed above che height of the altar, and were 


encloſed with rails; whence this place was called En. And that the 
images were placed thus, Virgil bears me witneſs, when he faith, | 


Tum forbius dive, media tefludina templi. 
Then at the chancel door, where Juno ſtands, 


Where, by the fores divæ, is to be underſtood the entrance of the 21. 
And another of the poets, where he talks of erecting a temple, faith, 


L In medio mibi Cerſar nerit—— 
I'll Cæſar's ſtatue in the midſt ere, _ 8 
More inſtances might be produced, were not this cuſtom too well 


known to ſtand in need of any farther confirmation. 


Boys among the Greeks, is a word of larger extent than a/tare among 


the Latins; for this, in its proper fignification, only denotes the place on 
which they ſacrificed to the celeſtial gods, being raiſed up high from 
the ground, and therefore called Allare. ab allitudine, from its height; 


but Bags is uſed not only to fignify this High altar, but thoſe /oqver ones, 
called in Latin re. Theſe altars differed according to the diverſity 


of the gods to whom they were conſecrated ; for the 40} xd, or ce- 
 teftial gods, had their altars raiſed up a great height from the ground, in- 
ſomuch that Pauſanias (o) tells us, the altar of Olympian Jupiter was al. 
moſt twenty-two feet high. Porphry makes no diſtinction betwixt theſe 


and the altars of the Oel Abl, or lerręſirial gods, But though they 


are both ſignified by the ſame word, yet they ſeem not to have been 


of equal height, To the heroes they facrificed upon altars cloſe to the 


ground, which the Greeks called Eyes, being only one ſtep high (). 
The ſubterranean, or infernal gods, called Tex, had inſtead of al. 
tars, little ditches or trenches digged or ploughed for that purpole; 
theſe the Greeks called Adxze and Bigge, Pophyry adds a fifth, telling 
us, that the nymphs, and ſuch like deities, inſtead of altars, had Arya, 


. o * - b T { \ v»/ 
or caves, where religious worſhip was paid to them: 9% rd © avTgei u. 


re Ned I, Ov ai Nodal meocoinar: Nit. by reaſon of the waters 
which are diftilled into the caverns, and whereef the nymphs called Maden 
are preſidents, . FTE eee, os” 
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The ert were always lower than the ſtatues of the gods. They 


were made commonly of earth heaped together; ſometimes of aſhes, 
a; was that of Olympian Jupiter, before mentioned, which Pauſanias 
a) ſaith, was made of the aſhes of burnt ſacrifices. Another of aſhes 
was dedicated at Thebes to Apollo, who had hence the name of Zr9;@», 
as we learn from the ſame author. Laſtly, any other durable materials; 


as horn in the famous altar at Telos; brick in one mentioned by 
Pauſanias (5); but chiefly and moſt commonly ſtones. Before temples. 


were in uſe, altars were ſometimes erected in groves, ſometimes in 


other places; and Euſtathius (c) upon the ſecond Iliad tells us, that 


they were often erected in the highways, for the convenience of tra- 


vellers. The terreitrial gods had their altars in low places, but the 


celeſtial were worſhipped on the' tops of mountains. And as for want 
of temples, they built their altars in the open air; ſo for want of altars 


they anciently uſed to ſacrifice upon the (4) bare ground, and ſome- 


times upon a turf of green earth: Which is called ceſpes vivus, a living 
turf, by Horace. And the ſacrifices offered without altars, were terms» 
ed 47094 Fvriat, as we are informed by Heſychius and Phavorinus. 
The form of altars was not always the ſame. Pauſanias (e) in one 


lace mentions an oblong (#r4«4*n;) altar dedicated to the Parc: In 


another (F), a ſquare altar upon the top of mount Cithæron. And 


| from aucient medals, it appears, that other altars were of a round figure. 


The molt ancient altars were adorned with horns. Nonnus (g) intro- 
duces Agave offering a ſheep by the direction of Cadmus sirzigas wegt 


gau, upon an altar beautified with horns. The figures of Roman altars 
upon medals are never without horns (5); and the altars which remain 


in the ruins of old Rome have the ſame ornament (2). And Moſes was 


| commanded to erect an altar with four horns (4). Theſe horns ſerved 
for various uſes. The victims were faſtened to them. Suppliants, who 
fled to the altar for refuge, caught hold of the horns. Yet it is not 


certain, they were chiefly and originally intended for theſe purpoſes. 


Some derive them from a practice of the firſt age, wherein horns were 


an enſign or mark of power and dignity. Hence the pictures of the 


moſt ancient gods and heroes, as alſo thoſe of rivers, were commonly 
| adorned with horns. The ſame are often found upon the medals of 
Serapis, Iſis, Jupiter Ammon, and Bacchus; as alſo upon the coins of 


the Perſian kings, and of Alexander and his ſucceſſors. We are in- 


| formed by Clemens of Alexandria (J), that Alexander ſometimes wore 
| horns, as a token of his divine extraction. And the Phoenician accounts 
relate, that Aſtarte, one of the moſt ancient Phcenician queens, uſed 
to wear upon her head bulls horns, g Ba ,in ragdouper, as an enfign 


f royalty (m). 


— — 
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(a) Eliac. 4. (6) Lib. VI. (c) Pag. 171. Edit, Baſil. (4) Lil. Gyrald. de 
(.) Dionyſiac Lib. 
-XLIV, ver. 96. (5) Sanctius Comment. in Reg. (i) Fortunatus Scacchius Myro- 
{ thee, Lib II. Cap. 65. (I) Exod. ii. 27. (1) Protreptico. (in) Enſebins 


Diis Syntagma XVII. (e) Eliacis. (J) Bœoticis. 


Fp. Evangel. Lib. I. Cap. ult. 
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194 Of the Religion of Greece. 

It was cuſtomary to engrave upon altars the name, 
ſign or character of the deity, to whom they belonged. 
done to the Athenian altar, upon which St. Paul obſerved 
tion, Ads Ow. To the unknown god. Sometimes the oc 
dedication, with other circumſtances, was expreſſed, 
Roman altar, upon which was found this inſcription, _ 


C. JULIUS ANICETUS _ 
SOLI DIVINO SUSCEPTO VOTO 
ANIMO LUBENS DD. 


& Cajus Julius Anicetus willingly dedicates this altar to the divine ſay, 


or proper en. 
This we find 
this inſcrip. 
calion of the 
Thus in the 


in performance of a vow.““ 


Some altars were $27 vgl, deſigned for ſacrifices made by fire, Others 


&rvgu, without fire, and evaipeaxto, without blood : Upon which nei. 
ther fire nor blood could lawfully be placed, but only cakes, fruits 
of the earth, and inanimate things. An example of theſe altars we 


find 1 in the followin g verle of Orpheus (n). 


II care ft Sv e ονν, audihdurur e ShνÄ. 


Another near the altar of horn at Delgs, ſacred to Apollo Genitor, Up. 
on which Pythagoras, who thought it'unlawful to put animals to death, 


uſed to ſacrifice, is mentioned by Diogenes Laertius (0). Another 
dedicated to Jupiter vx, the ſupreme, in the time and by the order 


of Cecrops king of Athens, we find in Pauſanias (). Laſtly, to for. 
bear the mention of any more examples, Paphian Venus had an altar, 
which was iT eg, free from blood, it bemg unlawful to offer ani- 
mals upon it: But not @Tvges, void of fire ; for the goddeſs was wor. 


ſhipped /olts precibus © igne jus, only. Wang prayers, and pure fre, 
as Tacitus afhrms (9). 


The manner of conſecrnting altars and images was the dee and 


is thus deſcribed by the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes 35 a woman dreſ. 
ed in a garment of divers colours, brought upon her 
den pulſe, as beans, peaſe, or the like, which they gratefully offered to 


ead a pot of (od. 


the gods, in remembrance of their ancient diet, But this cuſtom ſeems 
to have been more eſpecially practiſed at the conſecration of the Egua; 


or ſtatues of Mercury, and then only by the poorer ſort, as the come- 


dian intimates, when he ſpeaks of the conſecration of W | image 
5 in his play entitied Peace (4), 1 | 


Xo. Avye 95 ot PTL erregen. Torgriay ; 3 

| Te. Ti &' #26 Y> N TauThy Lurezis dev 
Xo. X bg, Irreg, KitePopeevoy Egpuiovoy 3 3 
Te. Ti da. doxef; , Aging ot ; ; 


CH. What othie expedient Qill requires diſpatch 2 


TR. Nought. but that you conſecrate with Wen 18 
The Wen, peace: 55 


a De 2 (e Pythagora. ( Arcadicis, p «i 457. Edit. nor 


(7) Hiſt. Lib, II. Gr) Pluto Act. V. Scen, IIl. 63 Pag. 660. Edit. Amſtelod. 


6 „ 
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CH. How, with theſe pots? What like 
Thoſe pygmy ſtatues of god Mercury? 
TR; What if this goddeſs we ſhould conſecrate 
With a fat ox? wa H. H. 


Where the ſcholiaſt obſerves, that ſometimes their conſecrations were 
more expenſive, being performed with more ſumptuous offerings, and 
ceremonies. But theſe, like the other parts. of divine worſhip, were 
varied according to the condition of the worſhippers, and the nature, 
or humour of the dietics. Jo give one inflance; Athenzus in the 
IXth Book of his Deipnolophiits tells us, that Jupiter Cteſias's ſtatue 
was conſecrated in this manner: They took a new veſſel with two ears, 
upon each of which they bound a chaplet of white wool, and another 
of yellow upon the fore part of it, and covered the veſſel ; then they 
poured out before it a libation called ambrofia, which was a mixture 
of water, honey, and all forts of fruit. The truth of the matter is this: 


The primitive Greeks, according to their uſual frugality, conſecrated 


the ſtatues of the gods with very little expence. Afterwards when 


they increaſed in wealth, and fell into a more ſumptuous way of living, 


more pompous and coltly ceremonies were by degrees introduced in 
their religious worſhip. Only the poorer ſort, out of neceſſity, Kill 
adhered to the ancient cuſtoms : Eſpecially when the meaner ſort of 
ſtatues, ſuch as were thoſe of Mercury, which ſtood in the public 
ſtreets, were to be dedicated. In former ages, even the images and 
altars of Jupiter were conſecrated in the ſame manner with the Mer- 
curies. This is plain from the verſes cited by the Scholiaſt of Ari- 
ſtophaues (7), out of the Danaides of that poet: | walk 


| Magr Ref Y Zs Eęxis xörgæs, 
Ilg aig o wwe; 222 deen Wore” 
TlogPveois de xg TuxXiNGE ieaTiIONS 
Ed ———— | 


But the moſt uſual manner of conſecration was performed by putting a 


crown upon them, anointing them with oil, and then offering prayers 
and oblations to them, Sometimes they added an execration againſt 


all that ſhould preſume to prophane them, and inſcribed upon them the 
name of the deity, and the cauſe of their dedication. In this manner 
the Spartan virgins, in Theoeritus's eighteenth Idyllium, promiſe to 
conſecrate a tree to Helena; for it was cuſtomary to dedicate trees, or 


plants after the ſame manner with altars, and ſtatues : 1 
Nez ral T6: Gi av NutY Kawai avoprivoie 
IIAtaoa, oxigey RETN it; Hh 

4 Nlew7au 9 d 2 de- e aruPas | 

| Amnodopueveth, Serge bb e, TAATEVUTO), | 
Vedupery 9 by OD veygd r (8 g Tis) 
Avſvem) Aves, Tho . EMvas Od eel. 


b 2 97 enn 


*** 4 — ; p c 3 L 
& * L a 2 3 * Mi ch. 1 a. 


(%) In Plat, loc. cit. 
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Of the Religion of Greece. 

We'll ſearch the meads where humble Lotus grows, 
Then chaplets weave, and twine them on the bows : 
On chequer'd graſs beneath the ſhady bower 
From coſtlieſt vials ſweeteſt oils we'll pour; 

And then in ſpreading letters this indite, 
I'm Helen's plant, and worſhip is my right. H. H. 
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Ovid likewiſe in the eighth Book of his Metamorphoſes, ſpeaks of 
adorning them with ribands, | 


Stabat in his ingens annoſo robore quercus _ 
Una nemus ; vittæ mediam memoreſque tabellæ, 
Sertaque cingebant, voti argumenta potentts, 


In theſe a well-grown oak majeſtic ſtood, 

Whoſe ſpreading arms alone compos'd a wood, _ 

With ribands grac'd, and crowns, th' undoubted proof 

Of vows obtain'd. V H. E. 


The a& of conſecration chiefly conſiſted in the unction, which was 
a ceremony derived from the moſt primitive antiquity. The facred 
tabernacle, with all the veſſels, and utenſils, as alſo the altar and the 

prieſts themſelves, were conſecrated in this manner by Moſes at the 

divine command (2). It is well known, that the Jewiſh kings and pro- 
phets were admitted to their ſeveral offices by unction. The patriarch 

Jacob by the ſame rite conſecrated the altars which he made uſe of (u); 
In doing which, it is more probable that he followed the tradition of his 

forefathers, than that he was the author of this cuſtom. The ſame or 

ſomething like it, was alſo continued down to the times of Chriſtianity, 
We find that in Theodoret's time, ſuperſtitious women anointed the 
| baliſters (x:yx2%;) of the churches, and the repoſitories of martyrs (x), 

And in the primitive ages of the church, oil was uſed upon ſome other 
occaſions, which do not belong to this place ()). ED 
At the time of conſecration, it was cuftomary to offer great num- 

bers of ſacrifices, and to make ſumptuous entertainments. Thus the 

Egyptians conſecrated their god Apis, which was an ox (2). In the 
lame manner we find the temple of Solomon dedicated. At the con- 
ſecration of Moſes's tabernacle, an oblation was preſented by all the 

Jewiſh princes (a). And when the golden calf, and the altar erefted 
before it, were to be conſecrated, ** Aaron made proclamation, and ſaid, 

To-morrow is a feaſt of the Lord. And they roſe up early on the 

morrow, and offered burnt-offerings, and brought peace offerings ; and 
the people ſat down to eat and drink, and roſe up to play“ (b).  _ 

The conſecration of ſingle trees hath been already mentioned, It 

may here be farther obſerved, that altars were often ere&ed under the. 

ſhade of trees. Thus we find the altar of Jupiter Herceus placed within 
the court of Priamus king of Troy. We en oa 

() Exod Xl. 9, 10. Num. VII. 1. (w) Gen. XXVIII. 18. XXXV. 14. (x) Queſt 

EXXIV. in Gen. () Jacob, (#) Suidas (a) Num. Vil. (5) Exod. 

XXXII. 5, 6. ee | V | 
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Adibus in medits, nudoque ſub ætheris axe | 
Ingens ara fuit, jurtaque veterrima laurus 
Incumbens are, atque umbra complexa Penates (c). 


But where proves of trees could be had, they were preferred before 
any other place. It was ſo common to erect altars and temples in 
proves, and to dedicate them to religious ufes, that A zzavo; 76 
4% mere, all ſacred places, even thoſe where no trees were to be ſeen, 
were called groves 3 as we learn from Strabo (4). And it feems to 
have been a general cuſtom, which prevailed not only in Europe, but 
over all the eaſtern countries, to attribute a ſort of religion to groves. 
Hence awong other precepts, whereby the Jews were kept from the 
imitation of the Pagan religion, this was one: Thou ſhalt not plant 
thee a grove of any trees near unto the altar of the Lord thy God,” (e). 
This practice is thought to have been introduced into Greece from Phœ- 
nicia by Cadmus. And fome are of opinion, that hence Aſera, a vil- 
lage in Bœotia where Heliod was born, received its name: For in the 
ſcripture NN is the name of a grove; and 2oxzx is by Heſychius in- 


terpreted 329 axaer2>, a barren oak, Several cauſes are aſſigne 4 why 


roves came into fo general requeſt, _ 


As frft, the pleaſantneſs of ſuch places was apt to alture che people, 
and to beget in them a love for the religious worſhip, which was paid 


there; eſpecially in hot countries, where nothing is more delightful and 


refreſhing than cool ſhades. For which cauſe, the ſacred groves con- 
ſiſted of tall and beautiful trees, rather than ſuch as yield fruit. Hence 
Cyril does expreſsly diſtinguiſh 7 fl. F bh, the tree fit for groves, 


from 25 Lagr0P0gey, that which hears fruit, it being the cuſtom to plant | 


groves, not with vines, or fig-trees, or others which produce fruit; but only 


with rd axapre tz, trees which afford no fruit for human uſe, g 
4c, merely for the ſake of pleaſure (F). Thus one of the temples of 
Diana is deſcribed by Herodotus (g) to land within a grove dug : 
bi, of the largeſt trees. And the way to Mercury's temple was ſet 


on both ſides with 9:y9gmw SX, trees reaching up to heaven, as we are 
told by the ſame hiſtorian. The ſame is farther confirmed by the de- 
ſcription of groves, which remain in the ancient poets. we x 


Secondly, The ſolitude of groves was thought very fit to create a 


religious awe and reverence in the minds of the people. Thus we 


are told by Pliny, that in groves, % flentia adoramus, the very filence 
of the place becomes the object of our adoration (0). Seneca alſo ob- 
ſerves, that when we come into ſuch places, dla proceritas fylva, & 


feeretum loci, & admiratio umbre, fidem Numinis fucit: The height of 


the trees, the ſolitude and ſecrecy of the place, and the horror which 


the ſhade ſtrikes into us, does poſſeſs us with an opinion, that ſome - 
deity inhabits there (7). It may not be impertinent to add one teſti- 


mony more from Ovid, who ſpeaks thus (4); „ 


% Virg. Aneid. Lib. II. „ 512. (4) Geograph. Lib. IX. (e) Deuteron. 
XVI. 21. (J) Cryiilus Homil. in Jerem. () Euterpe, Cap. CYXXXVIH. 


(5) Nat. Hiſt, Lib, XII. Cap. I, (5) Lib. V. Epiſt, IV. Cap. IV. (4) Faſlor, 


** 
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| Lucus Aventino ſuberat niger ilicis umbra, 
Quo poſſis viſo dicere, Numen inęſt. | 


Thirdly, Some are of opinion that groves derived their rel; ion 
from the primitive ages of men, who lived in ſuch places before the 
building of houſes, Thus Tacitus (/) reports of the ancient Germans 
that they had no other defence for their infants againſt wild beaſts or 
the weather, than what was afforded ramorum nexu, by boughs of trees 
compacted together. All other nations lived at firſt in the ſame man. 
ner; which was derived from paradiſe, the ſeat of the firſt parents of 
mankind. And it is not unworthy obſervation, that moſt of the cere- 
monies uſed in religion were at firſt taken from the cuſtoms of human 
life. Afterwards the manners and cuſtoms of men changed, but the 
fame rites ſtill were preſerved in religious worſhip, which it waz 


thought a ſort of irreverence to alter. Thus, from the houſes of men 


were derived the temples and habitations of the gods; which were not 
built in the moſt primitive ages, as hath been before obſerved, men hay. 
ing not then invented the art of making houſes. The altars ſerved 
inſtead of tables, and the ſacrifices were the entertainments of the 
gods. And it is farther obſervable, that the ſeveral ſorts of things of. 
fered in ſacrifice, were taken from their uſe in human food. The ani. 
mals moſt commonly eaten by men were made victims to the gods: 
And thoſe ages, which was reported to have lived only on the fruits 
of the earth, are likewiſe {aid to have refrained from ſacrificing animals; 
which will farther appear in the fourth chapter of this book (). 


In later ages, when cities began to be filled with people, and men 


to delight in magnificent edifices and coſtly ornaments more than the 
country and primitive way of living, groves by degrees came into 
diſuſe. Yet ſuch of the groves as remained from former times were 
All held in great veneration, and reverenced the more for the fake of 
their antiquity. As in the early times it was accounted an act of f. 


crilege to cut down any of the conſecrated trees, which appears from 


the puniſhment inflicted by Ceres upon Erichonius for this crime, 
whereof there is a prolix relation in Callimachus (7) ; fo in latter ages, 
the ſame was thought a moſt grievous wickedneſs ; whereof it will be 
ſufficient to mention this one example, where Lucan ſpeaks of Cæſar“ 
ſervants, in alluſion to the fable of Lycurgus, who endeavouring to de- 
ftroy the vines of Bacchus, cut off his own legs: 


Sed fortes tremuere manus, motique verenda 
Majeftate loci, ft robora facra ferirent, 
In ſua credebant redituras membra ſecures. 


The temples, ſtatues, and altars were accounted fo ſacred, that to 


many of them the privilege of protecting offenders was granted; ſo 
that if any malefactor fled to them, it was accounted an act of .ſacrt 
(1) Libro de moribus Germanorum. ()] Conf. Cluverius ubi de Germanorum 
Moribus agit, Medus. noſtras Diſſert. de Sanctit. Relat. Spencerus de Legibus He. 
brzorum. () Hymno in Cererem. | e 


. 
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lege to force him hence, and they thought his blood would be upon 
them that ſhould do it ; infomuch, that thoſe who killed the followers 
of Cylon, who had plundered the temple of Minerva, becauſe they exe- 
cuted them hanging on the altars, were ever after called Aurigie, pro- 
fine and impious“. And in ZEtolia, when Laodamia, who had fled 
for protection to Diana's altar, was killed in a tumult of the people, 


there enſued a dreadful famine, with civil and foreign wars, till the 


whole Ætolian nation was quite deſtroyed. Milo, who killed Laodamia, 
fell into diſtraction and madneſs, and having torn out his own bowels 
with his teeth, died on the twelfth day after the fact was committed (o). 
Hence, and from other examples of the like nature, it came to pals, 
that the privileges of the Aſyla were preſerved inviolable z whence 


Tacitus complains, that the Grecian temples were filled with the worſt | 


of ſlaves, with inſolvent debtors, and criminals who fled from juſtice z 
and that no authority was ſufficient to force them thence (y). And 


that this was a very ancient cauſe of complaint, may be learned from 
| the following words of Ion in Euripides ()) 8 


Oed Aexyoy ys, Jynresg rg voues & od andy 
En» 0 Othg, od amd gens C 
TSS pee dg 20185 Bums ou, QT, £360V, 
AN tZrAguvur eve e Wave xe 

Oi Toner een" role. J Lys 

| lied ven, o515 inc teh 

| Kati pe Th rab Tour wr EN le, 
Toy 1 sc avra, Toy Ts an, Otay rug. 


| How infinitely more wiſely were the Jewiſh Aſyla, or cities of refuge, 
| ordered, in which they who had been guilty of manſlaughter were pro- 

| teted only till their cauſe was brought to a fair hearing, and then if 
they appeared to deſerve punifhment, delivered up to juſtice? When 
Pauſanias king of Sparta, who had held a correſpondence with the 
king of Perſia, and conſpired againſt his native country, fled to the 
temple of Minerva Chalcicecus, the Lacedemonians, unwilling both to 
offend the goddeſs, and to let the criminal eſcape, permitted him to 
remain in the temple, but uncovered it, and fo left him to periſh with 


cold and hunger. But how unuſual this way of proceeding was, may 


appear from Pauſanias (r), who informs us, «29100 auriv ixirwvodyror Tis 


Xe)xiomoy upectgrerv ddeieg that of all who had fled for proietiion to the 
goddeſs Chalchizeus, he was the only perſon who failed of it. Ne ver- 
theleſs, there are inſtances in other places, where the doors of the tem- 


| ples were ſhut, and the roof uncovered, in order to ſtarve criminals, 
who had taken ſanctuary there. Sometimes they were forced away by 
| fire, as hath been obſerved by the Scholiaſt of Euripides, where Her- | 


mione 
3 Conf. Plutarchus Solone, Pauſanias Atticis, & Achaicis. (oe) Juſtinus Hiſtor. 
Lib. XXVIII. Cap. 3. () Annal. Lib. III. Cap. 69. 09) Jon. verl, 1313. . 


Act. IV. ling.  (r) Laconicis p. 194. Edit. Hanov. 
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mione threatens Andromache, who had fled for refuge. to Thetis to 
drive her away by that means (0. 


IIe 00 rg, x To cy gell. 
In the ſame manner Lycus treats the relations of Hercules (0; 


Ay "Y .es Eads, ol 92 nagiacos rrux dg 
TH eo thIovras YASEYES dos 
Kooess* kreday cioxopetd dn, ae, 
Eανf? ig MOT cite Zune, 
Epeninexs auvray, æugobrt cνp . 


In imitation, and as an improvement of this paſſage, Lycus is intro. 
duced by Seneca, commanding uot only the family of Hercules, but the 
very temples to be burnt. Which is an exaggeration very agreeable 


to the genius of that poet, but quite 5 to the manners of the 


times he deſcribes. His words are theſe ® 


Congerite fi hoas 5 templa * fair 
Infecla flogrent ; conjugem & totam gregem 
Conſummat unus igue ſubjefto rogus. 


There are feveral exhmptes of the ſame cuſtom in Manta.” When 
Tranio the ſlave of Theuropides had fled to a e hrs makller 
threatens him thus (z), 


Jan jubebs ignem * Jurnienta. en circundari. 


5 In another place of that author, Labrax in the ſame manner be 
| his damlels, who had betaken themſelves to the protection of Venus (w). 


0 
V olcanum adducam, i is Venerrs ef Adverſarius. 


5 14 it being a direct act of facrilege, to take away ſuppliants from the 


fanQuary, whitber they had fled for protection, this method was uſed 
to conſtrain them to leave it, as it were of themſelves, and by their 
own conſent, Nevertheleſs this evaſion of the ſacred privileges was 


not thought free from-impiety. Whence the forementioned words of 


Hermione are thus anſwered by Andromache (x) 3 in Euripides. 3 


E 0 85 add rade Oe! yee Seren. rade. 5 


e me then, for the gods will ſee it, 


From the frequent mention of fapplinets ſecuring e in the 


8 eee and at the altars and images of the gods, it may be thought | 
that all of them were Alyls, — to the : general expromen of Euri· 


| yu ( 3); £ 


£ 2 


Ti eee ver. 2 2 (.) Euripides Ten, Fa ver. 1. 300 4 * Hereul. 
Fur. ver. 106. (2) Moſtel. AR. V. Sc. I. (*) Rudens, AQ, It de. N. 
(* Eucip. Androm. v. 257. ( Supp. ver. 267. 
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7, wild beaſt 1s ſecured by the rocks, and ſlaues by the altars of the god. 
Nevertheleſs, it is moſt certain, to uſe the words of Servius (a), non fuiſſe 


aſylum in omnibus Templis, niſi quibus conſecrationis lege conceſſum eſt : 


That all temples were not ſanctuaries, but only ſuch as received that pri- 
vilege from the manner of their conſecration, Whence, at the dedica- 
tion of ſuch places, particular mention is often made by authors, that 
they were appointed to be ſanctuaries: which would have been need- 
leſs, if all temples had been inveſted with that privilege. The ſame 
farther appears from this, that ſome of the aſyla were free for all men, 
others appropriated to certain perſons, or crimes. Thus the temple 
of Diana at Epheſus, was a refuge for debtors; the tomb, or temple 
of Theſeus, was a ſanctuary for ſlaves, and all thoſe of mean condi- 


tion, that fled from the ſeverities and hard uſages of their maſters, and 


men in power; in memory that Theſeus was an aſſiſter and protector 


of the diſtreſſed, and never rejected the petitions of the afflited, that 
fled to him for ſuccour and defence, as Plutarch (5) reports. Nor was 


this honour only granted to the gods, but alſo to the ſtatues, or mo- 
numents of princes, and other great perſons (e). So the ſepulchre of 


Achilles on-the Sigern ſhore was, in after ages, made an aſylum; and 


Ajax had the like honour paid his tomb on the Rætean. 5 
The firſt aſylum, ſome ſay, was built at Athens by the Heraclidz, and 


was a refuge for thoſe that fled from the oppreſſion of their fathers : 


Others will have this to be a ſanctuary for all fort of ſuppliants (4). O- 
thers affirm, that the firſt was erected at the building of Thebes by 


Cadmus, where the privilege of ſanctuary was granted to all ſorts of 
criminals; and in imitation.of theſe, they ſay, the aſylum at Rome was 


opened by Romulus (e). This is certain, that ſanctuaries were common 


in the heroical times. Hence Troy being taken, Priamus fled for pro- 
tection to the altar of Jupiter Herceus, as we are informed by Pauſani- 
as (J): Virgil (g) adds farther, that he was accompanied by his wife 


Hecuba, and his children. And Polyxena, who was to be ſacrificed 
to appeaſe Achilles's ghoſt, is thus advifed by one in Euripides (+5) : 
| AAN i Teog vrsg, 10. Tgos Papess. | | | e 
Go to the temples, go to the altars. 


The ſacredneſs of theſe places was beld entire till the reign of Tiberius 
Cæſar, who, upon conſideration of the many inconveniencies which 


muſt neceſſarily be the effect of tolerating ſo many villians, as were 


always harboured in them, diſſolved them all, preſerving only to Juno, 


vamia, and one of Eſculapius's temples, their ancient privileges. Sue- 

tonius indeed reports. that he did abolere jus moremque aſylorum, que uſ- 

my erant ; aboliſh the privileges and cuſtoms of aſyla in all Par ts of 
0%. J. at 9 wet e e e 


1 


— of. 
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(2) Comment in neid. Lib. II. (5) Theſeo. (e] Strabo. Lib. III. (4) Conf. 
Statius Theb. Lib. XII. ejuſque vetus Interpres. Item, Servius in Eneid. Lib. 1 7 -. 
(e) Alex, ab. Alex. Lib. III. Cap. XX. Pauſan. Lib. VU. Epig. Grac. Antholog. 
. J) Corinhiaſs. (g) Eneid. Lib, II. ver. 512. (+5) Hecub. ver. 146. 
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ap Ota rele Tv, n news: @ ſacred portion of land ſet apart in ho- 


Thus Tarquinius Superbus had a portion of ground in the Campus Mar. 


nifies whatever is ſet apart O N Baring” for a god or a 1 Thus the 


former of which thus ſpeaks to the latter in Homer (7). 


whom they repreſented; and partly (as Plutarch in his Morals tells us), 


| gods, as will farther appear in the following chapter; and on the o- 


the world (1). But from Tacitus, who has more exactly reported thi, 
matter, we learn, that the privileges of ſanctuaries were not then wholly 
taken away, but only regulated and reformed (#). 

Before the concluſion of this chapter, it will not be improper to 
mention the fields dedicated to religious uſes. Theſe were called Tuche 
Tivo; is interpreted by the Scholiaſt upon Homer (/) to be 1g, voin, 


nour of ſome god or hero. | Several of theſe places are mentioned by Ho- 
mer, Pauſanias, and other authors. Sometimes their product was careful. 
ly gathered in, and reſerved for the maintenance of the prieſts, or other 
religious purpoſes (). For, as hath been already obſerved, it was cuſ. 
tomary to pay the ſame offices to the gods, which men ſtand in need of, 
The temples were their houſes, ſacrifices their food, altars their ta. 
bles, images repreſented their perſons, and portions of land were alſo 
ſet apart for the maintenance of their families. The fame reſpeQ was 
paid to kings, and men who had done eminent ſervice for their country, 


tius at Rome, King Latinus's field is mentioned by Virgil (n): 
| Inſuper id campi, quod rem habet ipſe Latinus. . 

This was alſo called Tip⁰ ' which word, according to Heſychius, fg. 

Lycians aſſigned Teas, a portion of land, for the private uſe of Bellero- 


phon (o). The ſame was promiſed by the Ætolians to Meleager (%); 
and in Lycia enjoyed by the two kings Sarpedon and Glaucus, the 


33 ls 1 => 8 


K Tipeives vaters bel Fæpbete reg axbas, 
Kaaov OvraMns 2 gens TvgPogow. 1 


CHAP. III. 
Of the Grecian Prizfts, and their Offices. | 


Ir has been the cuſtom of all nations to pay a peculiar honour to 
their prieſts; which was partly done ont of reſpe& to the gods, 


becauſe they did not pray for a blefling on themſelves, their own fa- 
milies and friends only, but on whole communities, on the whole (tate 
of mankind. They were accounted mediators between gods and men, 
being obliged to offer the ſacrifices and prayers of the people to their 


ther fide igpnmwrai wage Hi avYgaro;* deputed by the gods to be their in- 
 terpreters to men, to inſtruct them how to pray for themſelves, what 


— 


(i) Tiberii, Cap. XXXVII. (4) Annal. Lib, III. bo, 61, 62, 63, (0) Iliad. f. 
ver. 696. () Plato, Lib. VI. de Legibus. (2) Aneid. Lib. IX. ver. 274 
() Iliad V. ver. 194. () Iliad IX. ver 574 (7) lliad. &. ver. 31. 
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jt was moſt expedient to aſk, what ſacrifices, what vows, what gifts 
would be moſt acceptable to the gods; and, in ſhort, to teach them 
all the ceremonies uſed in the divine worſhip, as Plato informs us (r). 
On this account, the prieſts were honoured with the next places to their 
kings and chief magiſtrates, and in many places wore the ſame habit. 
In moſt of the Grecian cities, and particularly at Athens, as we are in- 
formed by Plato (/), and ſeveral others, the care of divine worſhip 
was committed to the chief magiſtrates: And theſe were often conſe. 
crated to the prieſthood. Thus Anius in Virgil was king of Delos, 
and prieſt of Apollo (t). f | | tt | 


Rex Anius, rex idem hominum, Phebique ſacerdos, 


In Egypt the kings were all prieſts; and if any one, who was not of 
the royal family, uſurped the kingdom, he was obliged to be conſe. 
crated to the prieſthood, before he was permitted to govern (#). In 
ſome places of Greece avripjorey ny 15 7hs tguou; dkioge æg Td The 
Barineings* the dignity of priefts was equal to that of kings, as we are aſſured 
by Plutarch (w). At Sparta, the kings, immediately after their pro- 
motion, took upon them the two prieſthoods of the Heavenly, and the 
Lacedemonian Jupiter (æ), which was rather eſteemed an acceſſion to | 
their honour, than any diminution of it. And all the public ſacrifices — 
for the ſafety of the common wealth, were offered by them only; it be- 
ing the common opinion, that the gods were more ready to hear the 
prayers of them than other men. Neither was this a privilege peculiar 
to royal prieſts, but common to all others, even in the moſt ancient 
times; they being all accounted the immediate miniſters of the gods, 
and by them commiſſioned to diſpenſe their favcurs to mankind, 
Hence, though at other times it was not unlawful for other men to offer 
ſäacrifices, yet when any public calamity was to be averted, or any 
great and uncommon bleſſing to be obtained, they had recourſe to ſome 
of thoſe who Were conſecrated to the office of prieſthood: Thus the ; 
peſtilence could not be removed from the Grecian army by any prayers 4 
or ſacrifices, till they did e 


| „ 1 en 
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: nes x — 9. | RS „ 8 3 
Carry @ ſacred hecatomb to Chryſes, the prieſt of Apollo. At other q 
times, and in the abſence of prieſts, it was cuſtomary for others to 1 
offer prayers and ſacrifices, Thus Eumzus is ſaid to have done in 1 


Homer's Odyſſeis, and the ſame is frequently done in other places by ß 
the heroes, princes, or maſters of the family: It being cuſtomary for — 
the moſt honourable perſon in the company to perform the religious | 
| rites. The ſame method was obſerved by the patriarchs in the holy 
_ ſcriptures, where we find oblation made by Cain, Abel, Noah, Abraham, 


n 


* . — 


— 


_ (r) Politico, p. 550. Edit. Franc. Conf. idem Convivio, p. 1194. (7) Loco 
Citato. (t) ned. III. v. 80. (=) Plato loco citato. (vo) Queſt, Koman 
ſub finem. () Alex. ab Alexandro, Gen, Dier. Lib. III. Cap. VII. Nic. Cragins 

de Rep. Laced. Lih. II. Cap. II. () Iliad. &. v. 9 eee eee 
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Job, Jacob, and other's, till the time of Aaron's: conſecration to th 
Priethood, after which it was reputed an act of ſacrilege for Privat 
Perſons to intermeddle with any of the ſacred rites, 8 5 ; 
Some of the prieſts obtained their office and dignity by inheritance 
This was the conſtant method in Egypt (a), amonſ the Jews, the ſa 
cred families at Athens, and in many other places, Some were ap. 
pointed by lots, others by the deſignation of the princes, and others b 
popular eleQtions. And that this laſt method was very ancient, e 
from Homer (5). where he ſpeaks of Theano's being appointed prieſteſs 
of Minerva by the Trojans: | | 


Thy wiv Tew nay Abnain; Keciav. 


Her the Trojans appointed to be priefieſs of Minerva. Where Euſtatbius 


obſerves, that ſhe was 87s zAnewrh, Are E r/ivic, Are ids WP, WAN ty, os 


Taal Pant, To v Edie. Neither appointed by lots, nor by right of 


mnheritance, nor by the defignation of a fengle perſon. but, as the ancients 


ſay, elected by the people. By which words he deſcribes the ſeveral ways 


of appointing prieſts, which were uſed by the ancient Greeks, 


It was required, that whoever was admitted to this office, ſhould be 


ſound and perfect in all his members, it being thought a diſhonour to 


the gods to be ſerved by any one that was lame, maimed, or any other 


way imperfect; and therefore, at Athens, before their conſecration, it 
was examined, whether they were ais, that is, perfect and entire, 
neither having any defect, nor any thing ſuperfluous (c). In the fame 


manner, it is commanded by one of the Jewiſh laws, which in many 
things agree with thoſe of Athens, that no man that had a blemiſb of the 
feed of Aaron, ſhall come mgh unto the altar (d). 95 


Nor ought they to be perfect in body only, but upright in mind; 
nothing ought to approach the gods, but what is pure and uncorrupt; 


therefore the prieſts lived temperately and chaſtely, abſtaining even fram 


. thoſe pleaſures which were allowable to other men; inſomuch that Tu- 
ripides tells us, that in Crete the prophets of Jupiter did not only deny 
themſelves the uſe of fleſh meat, but forbore to eat any thing that was 


boiled. Some were ſo rigid obſervers of the rules of chaſtity, that, 


like the prieſts of the Mother of the Gods at Samos, they diſmembered 


themſelves. The Hierophante at Athens, after their admiſſion, enfeebled 


themſelves by a draught of the juice of hemlock : In ſhort, it was very cul- 


tomary for thoſe that attended on the more ſacred and myſterious rites, 


by uling certain herbs and medicaments, to unman themſelves, that they 


might worſhip the gods with greater chaſtity and purity. They alſo ge- 


nerally retired from the world, to the end, that being free from buſineſs 
and cares, they might have the more leiſure to attend on the ſervice of f 
the gods, and wholly devote themſelves to piety, and the exerciſe of reli- 

gion. One of the herbs commonly made uſe of by them was the Agnus- 
caſtus, in Greek xvy@-, or &, fo called from being e, an enemy to 


(a) Herodotus Euterpe. 


* f 


(2) U, Z. v. 36 (0 Helychius, Enie 
RO Ye ALAN: --* (4) Levit. XXI. 21, 23, n d 
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eneration; this they were wont to ſtrew under the bed-clothes, be- 
lieving it had a certain natural virtue, whereby it was able to preſerve 
their chaſtity, as Euſtathius (), beſides many others, hath obſerved. 
But though moſt of them were obliged to ſtrict chaſtity and temperance, 
and ſome to practiſe theſe ſeverities upon themſelves, yet were others 
allowed to marry; and Euſtathius (g) tells us, that it was but an in- 
litution of latter ages, that the prieſteſſes ſhould be virgins ; to confirm 
which, Homer gives us an inſtance in Theano, who was prieſteſs of 
Minerva, and wife of Antenor the Trojan, 1 a 


— Oece yo KEANTULNOY 


Kirrnis, exox@> Avrivee®-> ir T0904 1,000. 
* \ w” 2 POSE. | 
TI yore T ewss eh nt Abyvains tg ,̊ (5). 


— —beauteous Theano, | 
Daughter to Ciſſeus, but Antenor's bride, 


Antenor {kill'd the wanton ſteed to guide. . 
For Trojans her had made with joint conſent 1 
Minerva's prieſteſs 0 3 


In Homer's firſt Iliad, mention is made of Chryſeis, the daughter of 
Chryſes, Apollo's prieſt. And to omit many other examples, in the fifth 
Iliad, Dares the prieſt of Vulcan is ſaid to have two ſons. Neverthe- 
leſs, ſecond marriages were not reputed creditable, Hence Dido in 


Virgil, ſpeaking of being married to Eneas after the death of a former 


huſband, calls it cu/pam, a fault (2). 
Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere cuſpæ. 


o , 


Where Servius has made this remark, quod antiqui d. ſacerdotio repellebant 


bis nuptas : That the ancients uſed to exclude thoſe who had been twice 


married from the prieſthood, By which words, it is implied, that in 
the latter ages, ſuch perſons were admitted to this office, And in ſome 
places, to have ſeveral huſbands or ſeveral lovers, was a neceſſary qua- 


lification for the prieſteſs. Alia ſacra coronat untvira, alia multtvira, 


magna religione conquiritur que plura poſſit adulteria numerare, ſaith 
Minutius Felix (C). This we find reported concerning the prieſteſſes 
in Lydia by Herodotus (/), and thoſe in Armenia by Strabo (m). 


At Athens all the priefts and prieſteſſes, with the ſacred families, and 


all others who were entruſted with the care of religion, were obliged 


to give account before certain officers, how they had diſcharged their 


leveral functions (n). | 


A 


In ſmall cities, all the ſacred offices were commonly executed by one 
perion, who both offered ſacrifices, had the care of the temple, collected 
the revenues belonging to it, and had the management of other things, 
which any way related to the worſhip of the gods. But where the 
werſhippers were numerous, and by conſequence the religious ſervices 


has EN 


il. (*) Æſchines in Cteſiphontem, p. 18. Edit. Oxon. 


% U. L. p. 768. Edit. Bal. (g) Ibidem, p. 503 (5) Il. F. v. 298. 
(i) Aneid. IV. v. 19. (+) Octavii, p. 236. Edit. Baſ. (1) Lib. I. (n) Lib, 
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treaſurers of the ſacred revenue (o), and others. 


| Haw, or demigods. At Athens they had a great many, every pod 
almoſt having a chief prieſt that preſided over the reſt ; as the Dadoy. 
chus over the prieſts of Hercules, and the Stephanophorus over thoſe of 
Pallas. The Delphians had five chief prieſts, who helped to perform 


of them that preſided at ſacrifices, Orwrie, i. e. puriſier, one that nale. 


_oracles. © | 


Clearchus the Solenſian, one of Ariſtotle's ſcholars) in its firſt accepts. 
tion ſignified 2 froyeer, a man quick and expeditious, but was afterwards 
taken for a table companion ; though Polemon is of opinion, that this was 
its ancient ſignification, and that they were ſo called, becauſe they were 
allowed part of the ſacrifices, together with the prieſt, as is evident from 


other two, one ſhould be given to the prieſts, another to the Parafiti, It was 
at the firit an office of great honour ; for, by the ancient law, the Pa- 


to gather of the huſbandmen the corn allotted for public ſacrifices, 
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too burthenſome for one prieſt, ſeveral prieſts were appointed, and othe 
officers x1y,ve7pive; Ths lige, diftinet from the priefibood, as leere : 
vol Hus, Takt THY lig xen n Sacrificers, Reepers of the temple 

ö 


Of the different orders of prieſts, nothing exact can be delivered: 5 
not only every god hal a different order of prieſts conſecrated to hin 
but even the prieſts of the ſame gods were very different, accordin; 
to the diverſity of place, and other circumſtances. I ſhall not there. 
fore trouble the reader with an account of the particular prieſts he. 
longing to every deity in the many cities of Greece, which would he 
both unpleaſant, and not very uſeful, but only briefly mention the ge. 
neral orders, and offices of them. Firſt, In every place they ſeem t, 
have had an Aęxtigoe bins, or high - prieſt, whoſe office it was to ſuper. 
intend over the reſt, and execute the more ſacred rites and myſteries 
of religion. Amongſt the Opuntians (p), there were two chief, prieſſs 
one of which belonged to the chief and celeſtial gods, the other to the 


the holy rites with the prophets, and had the chief management of all 
parts of divine worſhip ; theſe were called Oo, i. e. holy, and the chief 


Holy; and another that had the care of the oracle, called Apireg, which 
is a ſirname of Apollo, given him by Homer, and ſignifies one that give; 


Another holy order was, that of the Paraſiti (9), which word (faith 


an infcription on a pillar in the Anaceum. 


TOIN AE BOOIN TOIN HTEMONOIN TOIN 
EZAIPOYMENOIN TO MEN TPITON MEPOE EIE 
TON AFQNA TA AE ATO MEPH TO MEN ETEPON | 

TQ IEPEI TO AE TOIE IIAPAEITOIE. | 


That of the oxen one part ſhould be reſerved for the games and of the 


raſiti were reckoned among the chief magiſtrates, Their office was 


which they call goed fte, the great income, and is by (r) 
Ariſtophanes put for the great ſacrifices, which, as the Scholiaſt tells 


— 


eh) Ariſtot. Polit. Lib. VI. Cap. VIII. p. $06. Tom. III. Edit. Faris. (7) At 
ab Alex. Gen, Dierum, Lib. II. Cap. VIII. (2) Athenæus Deipnoſoph, Lib. * 
P · 235. Pollux, Lib. VI. Cap. VII. Heſychius. £ (r) Avibus. © IE 
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. were ſo called, becauſe their charges were defrayed by theſe public 
gend, The public ſtorehouſe, where they kept theſe firſl- fruits, 


lie charge, certain Paraſiti in honour of Hercules, but afterwards, to 


of the wealthier ſort to take them to their own tables, and entertain 
them at their own coſt z whence this word ſeems in later ages to have 


ner, conforms himſelf to every man's humour, Thus indeed Caſaubon 


W interprets that paſſage ; but the meaning of it ſeems rather to be this; 


That, whereas, in former times, Hercules had his Paraſiti, the rich men 
of later ages, in imitation of that hero, choſe likewiſe their Paraſiti, 


| though not x#e:#5w70, ſuch as Hercules uſed to have, but Ts; xoAaxavey 


Node, ſuch as would flatter them moſt. AG. 8 . 
'The Kygxss alſo, or public criers, aſſiſted at ſacrifices, and ſeem to 


| hare had the ſame office with the Popæ, and Victimari among the La- 


tins 3 for in Athenæus (e), one Clidemnus tells us, they were inſtead of 
Auge and BxIvra}, cooks and butchers; and adds, that a long time the 
crier's office was to kill the offering, prepare things neceſſary for the 
facrifices, and to ferve inſtead of a cup-bearer at the feaſt; he alſo tells 
us, that the miniſtring at ſacrifices did of old belong to the criers. The 
ame is alſo confirmed by Euſtachius on this verſe of Homer (4). 
Kygvxts d d a5v de ig 3a on» 1 
Hoy. — 5 1 
Along the ſtreets the ſacred hecatomb 
Ihe criers dragg'd . „ 


nice of the times wherein the feſtivals were to be celebrated. To 


cooks, and criers; and, in ſhort, there was ſcarce any office, except 
luch as was ſervile and baſe, they were not put to; but their name 
was given them and ved xgelrloves, ſaith Athenzus, from the beſt, and 
molt proper part of their office, which was To xygvrzv, to proclaim, 
which they did as well in time of divine ſervice, as in civil affairs; for, 


religious myſteries were ended, they dilmifſed the congregation with 


droſia, which was accounted ſacred z whence Suidas * calls them is 


| ge, . Nea p %, a holy family, beloved by the gods ; ſuch alſo were the 


— 


Eumolpidte, 
— 


—ä——Aͤ—— eo ow oe 


WON: E If. (c) Lib. K. & X1V. (4) Odyfl. 4 Eau vida. 


4 


were called llagæri cor (5). Diodorus the Sinopenſian in Athenzus tells 
us, that in every village of the Athenians, they maintained, at the pub- 


eaſe the commonwealth of this burden, the magiſtrates obliged ſome 


ſignified a trencher-friend, a flatterer, or one that, for the ſake of a din- 


Phavorinus and Cœlius Rhodiginus give this reaſon for their being call- 
ed Alg ayyiae by Homer, viz. becauſe they aſſiſted at the facrifices of "oy 
the gods, and (as the former adds) 74; sere Toy S ,, gave public 


this purpoſe, I might bring many initances out of the ancient poets, 
and eſpecially Homer, Theſe Kygvxi;, indeed, were a kind of public 
ſervants employed on all occaſions; they were inſtead of ambaſſadors, 


at the beginning of the holy rites, they commanded filence and atten- 
tion 1a theſe, or ſuch like words, EvPapeciri ovyy 116 dg Nds. when the 


thele words, Aus #445, of which more afterwards, At Athens, there 
was a family named Kygvxis from Nigg, the ſon of Mercury and Pan- 


— me: —_ - of . > 8 yy Ne a 
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Ion, the Naamdgos, or Edituus of Apollo, telling Mercury, that he ſwey 
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Eumolpidæ, who enjoyed a prieſthood at Athens by inheritance be; 
ing either deſcended from king Eumolpus, or inſtituted in memory 0 
him. The Ceryces, as Anthemio, the comedian, in Athenæus (e) 
tells us, were the firſt that taught men to boil their victuals, jj, 
fleth of ſheep and oxen, which before they devoured raw. They wer 
had in great honour at Athens, inſomuch, that Athenzus endeavour 
to prove, that the trade of a cook was a creditable calling, from tj, 
reſpect paid to theſe Ceryces, who were cooks at ſacrifices, and lil, 
wile ſeem to. have performed thoſe other holy offices, which belonged 
to the Kygvx:; in other places. Diodorus Siculus (J) reſembles them h 
the Egyptian Paſtophori, and thinks they had their original from them: 
indeed ſome parts of their office were much alike, for both of them kill 
ed the victim, and attended on their ſacrificers. | | 5 
Neun go, called by Nicander Zaxoee ( g), ſo named from 026, which 
ſignifies to lech neat ard clean, or to adorn ; for it was their duty u 
adorn the temples, and look after the furniture of them ; but they ſub. 
mitted not to ſuch mean offices as the {weeping of them, as Suidas (4) 


would have it; but herein he contradicts Euripides (1), who brings jy 


cli 


U 


the temple with a beſom of laurel. There were alſo Naroꝙ vac; whole 
charge it was to take care of the holy utenſils, and ſee that nothing 
was wanting, and to repair what went to decay, faith Ariſtotle (0. 
Sometimes the Paraſiti are ſaid to have been entruſted at Athens, that 
whatever they expended this way ſhould be repaid them, 
There were alſo other prieſts, one of which Ariftophanes (J) call 
TigoToao;, which is a general name for any ſervant, and therefore to re. 
ſtrain it, he adds 942, calling him TgoToo; 9s, Theſe were prieſts wait. 
ing always on the gods, whole prayers the people deſired at facrifices 
at which theſe ſeem to have performed ſome other rites diſtinct from 
thoſe which belonged to the Ceryces ; their ſhare in the ſacrifices was 
the ſkin and feet; the tongues were the fees of the Ceryces. Indeed, al 
that ſerved the gods were maintained by the ſacrifices and other holy 
offerings. To which there is an alluſion in Ariſtophanes (n), when 
Cario thus ſpeaks to the prieſt: Z Oo 


Olxody d vo jmd o TETW) αh,H 


IV hy do not you take the part allotted you by law Whence the Scholial 
obſerves, there was a law, 74 uroneroprevs The Fuoins Tov iegic, Aapema) 
| That the remains of ſacrifices ſhould belong to the prieſts, and that thel 
were Biene Y xa, the ſkins and feet. Which he has repeated il 

"another place (2). Thus likewiſe Apollo and Homer (o) promiſes the 

Cretans, whom he had choſen to be his prieſts, that they ſhould have! 

maintenance out of the ſacrifices, Hereby, together with other al. 


vantages, the prieſts in the primitive times ſeem generally to have a 
(e) Lib. XIV. (F) Lib. 1. (g) Alexipharm. (2) In voce Niw#9g%;- (i (4 
Fone, v. 11. (I) In Politic. (I) Pluto, Act Il. Scene II. TC Plus F 


AR v. Scene Il, (=) Io Veſpaſ. (e) Hymrg Apollinis, v. 538. 
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grown rich: Whence Chryſes in Homer (a) offers te the vedern ption of 
his daughter angel don, an infinite price; and Dares, the prieſt of 
Vulcan, is by the ſame poet (%) ſaid to have been a wealthy man: 


ce, be. 


10ry of 


us (e) 


| as the Hy dl 25 & Taro Adgns, ei, dle, 
J Were 1e Hh“, 1 | | 6 
e \ >» : | 
8 Theſe are the moſt general orders of prieſts; others were appropriat- 
d like, ed to certain gods, and ſometimes certain feaſts, of which I ſhall have 
lone occaſion to ſpeak hereafter, as likewiſe of thoſe that attended the ora- 
hem 1 cles, and thoſe who were any way concerned ia the art of divination. 
| them; EE | 
m kl}. cit 
which | CHAP. IV. | | 
Juty to | | 1 | ts | | I 
5 0 Of the Grecian Sacrifices, ſacred Preſents, and Titbhes. 
: We OS * 
ings in | DIPYMUS, in his Annotations upon Pindar (c), reports, that one 
e [rept Meliſſeus, a king of Crete, was the firſt that offered ſacrifice to 
who the gods, and invented religious rites and ceremonies, and that Amal- 
othing thea and Meliſſa, who nurſed Jupiter, and fed him with goats-milk and 
le 05 honey, were his daughters. Others relate, that Phroneus, ſome that 
8, That 


Merops, was the firſt who erected altars and temples, and offered ſacri- 
W {ices (4). And others will have the uſe of (iazgai 9uoint) proputiatory 


) call ſacrifices to have firſt begun by Chiron the Centaur (e). But paſſing by 


2 to re- 


pO cuſtoms in uſe amongſt the ancient Greeks at their ſolemn ſacrifices, _ 
rifices In doing which, I ſhall firſt treat of the occaſion and end of them. 
* fron 2. Of their matter. 3. Of the preparations required beforè them, with _ 
3 all the ornaments both of the ſacrifices, victims, and altars. 4. Of the 
rech all ſacred rites uſed at, and after their celebration. VV 

er holy As to the cauſes and occaſions of them, they ſeem to have been 


"_ chiefly four: For ſacrifices were, 


1. Evxraia, or Xagigigie, Vows, or free-will offerings ; ſuch were thoſe” 


W ::uits offered by huſbandmen after harveſt, being grateful acknowledg- 


-boliaft ments to the gods, by whoſe bleſſing they had received a plentiful re- 


55 Vard for their labour and toil in tilling the ground. Theſe are by Sui- 
76 das (J) called Our, JwpoPoginat, becauſe they were free- gifts; and 
1 g - ar νjƷl, becauſe thereby they fulfilled ſome vow made to the gods; 
. * both which being effects of gratitude, I have reduced under one head. 
446k ; lt may not be improper here to correct the miſtake of Saubertus (g), who 

. 1. takes er for winrar, pelittonary ſacrifices; Whereas, the proper mean- 
” * ing of trale, is, according to Heſychius, 79 xar' 891 xe, that 
Y * f which it paid to diſcharge a ’ͥt TO i 
(6 WY, () ied, 4 13. (5) Hiad f. v. 9. 4 Cal. Rhod. Lib. KUL. Cap. 1. 
Fun % Clemens Alex. Protrept. p. 28. (e) Idem. Strom. I. pag. 206. (/ ) in 
2 * Orlas. (3) Libro de Sacrificii. 5 | 55 1 
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thele and the like fabulous narrations, I ſhall endeavour to deſcribe the _ 


promiſed to the gods before, and paid after a victory: As allo the firſt- 
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2. Ida5gme or ND M,, Propiliatory offerings, to avert the anger gf | 
| Tome offended deity. Such were all the facrifices ufed in expiations. 


3. Airmu, peiitionary ſacrifices, for ſucceſs in any enterpriſe, $ 


religious were the heathens, that they would not undertake any thi; 


of moment, without having firſt aſked the advice, and implored the 


aſſiſtance of the gods by ſacrifices and preſents. 
4. Tea ern parraic;, ſuch as were impoſed and commanded by an ora. 


cle, or prophet. Some others have been added, which I have purpoſely 


omitted, as reducible to ſome of theſe four. | 


I come now, in the ſecond place, to treat of the matter of their ob. 
lations. In the moſt ancient facrifices, there were neither living crea. 


| tures, nor 6 4 thing coſtly, or magnificent; no myrrh, or irankincenle, 


or other perfumes were made uſe of; but inſtead of them all (5), herbs 


and plants, plucked up by the roots, were burnt whole, with their leaves 
and fruit, before the gods, and this was thought a very acceptable ob. 


lation. The like cuſtoms prevailed in moſt other nations, and particy. 


larly amongſt the primitive Italians, of whoſe lacrifices Ovid has left 


* 


us the following deſcription (i): 


Ante, deos homini quod conciliare valeret, 
| Far erat. et puri lucida mica ſalts. 
Nondum pertulerat lacrymatas cortice myrrhas 
Ala per aquoreas hoſpita navis aquas. _ 
Thura nec Euphrates, nec miſerat India coftum : 
Nec fuerant rubri cognita fila croci. 85 
Ara dabat fumos herbis contenta Sabiniis, 
Et non exiguo laurus aduſta fone. 
 Siguis erat, fatlis prati de flore coronis 
Qui poſſet violas addere, drives erat. 


Some report, that Cecrops introduced the cuſtom of ſacrificing oxen (H; 


but Pauſanias (/) making a compariſon between Cecrops and his contem- 


_ porary Lycaon, king of Arcadia, affirms, that whereas the latter of theſe 


facrificed a child to Jupiter Lycæus, and polluted the holy altar with 


human blood; the former never ſacrificed any thing endued with life, 
but only the cakes uſed in his own country, and there called ia. | 
Some ages after, the Athenians were commanded by one of Triptolemus's | 


laws to abſtain from living creatures (m). And even to Draco's time 
the Attic oblations conſiſted of nothing elſe but the earth's benef- 


cence. This frugality and fimplicity had in other places been laid 
aſide before his time, and here not long after; for no ſooner did 


they leave their ancient diet of herbs and roots, and begin to uſe 


living creatures for food (which the ancients are ſaid to have thought 
altogether unlawful), but they alſo began to change their ſacrifices; 
it being always uſual for their own feaſts, and the feaſts of the 


25 


(4) Cæl. Rhod. Lib. XII. cap. 1 (i) Faſtor, Lib. I. (4) Euſebius Chronic 
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gods (ſuch they thought the ſacrifices), to conſiſt of the ſame mate- 
1 ſolemn ſacrifices conſiſted of theſe three things, Lr. Ovulzun, 
and 1226400, This Heſiod (2) ſeems to intimate in the following verſes: 


Ka,, egen ig alavdtor Yoirw 
Ads Y xabaeas, int 0 aynuc pengice Kotter, 
ern n 4c dvs Ts AdoxioF at, 
H wiv or s0vdG1, orgy Pdog is edn. 
Offer to Jove with an untainted mind, 
Offer the beſt, if you'd have him prove kind : 


Nor purple morn gild o'er the eaſtern ſkies, 
Till you accoſt the gods with ſacrifice. | 
Where it may be obſerved, that though the more ſolemn ſacrifices con- 
ſiſted of all theſe three parts, yet it was lawful to uſe ſome of them by 


ſer drink-offerings of wine at ſacrifices, but allo at the beginning of a 


tained a ftranger, and at any other time. -In ſhort, in all the ſmaller 
affairs of life, they ſeem to have deſired the protection and favour of 
the gods, by oblations of incenſe, or drink-offerings ; whereas, the 
more ſolemn ſacrifices were only uſed upon ſet times, and weighty occa- 
ſions, both becauſe of the. expenſiveneſs, and trouble of them. The 


before obſerved, were furniſhed after the ſame manner with the enter- 
tainments of men. Hence, as men delight in different ſorts of diet, ſo 
the gods were thought to be pleaſed with ſeveral ſorts of facrifices. 
Some with human victims, others with beaſts of various kinds, others 


tion of drink. And the latter of thęſe was frequently offered without 


but very ſeldom to eat a meal without drinking. FOOD 

 ZT984», and Neigen, amongſt the Greeks have the ſame ſignification 
as Heſychius and Phayorinus have obſerved, and imply no more than 
to pour forth, which is alſo the proper ſenſe of the Latin word /bare, 


ings of the gods, they came at length to be appropriated to them. The 


lame may be obſerved of their derivatives c, Nen, and-/tbatro, which 


the other #070: the former was ſo called, becauſe it was /awful, the 
latter, becauſe it was wn/awful to make uſe of it in theſe /bations ; 


we 


() Eo 8 Halb. v. 334. „ (se) II. &. p. 102. Edit Baſil, 
iii Gap IK Oo oO ROY Re 
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Let lulling fleep ne“ er ſeal your drowzy eyes, 7 


themſelves. Whence Euſtathius (o) tells us, it was not only uſual, to of- 


journey by land, or ſea, before they went to ſleep, when they enter- 


cale ſeems to have been this: The oblations of the gods, as hath been 


with herbs only, and the fruits of the earth. All required ſalt and 
drink; whence there was ſcarce any ſacrifice without ſalt, and an obla- 


victims, though victims were rarely, if ever, ſacrificed without obla- 
tions of drink: It being tlie cuſtom of men to drink without eating, 
ſaith Iſidorus (); but becauſe of their conſtant uſe at the drink-offer- 


words differ not at all from one another. The matter in the cn 
was generally wine. Of wine there were two ſorts; the one werden, 
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fer upon the altars. But though theſe libations generally conſiſted of 


the ſun, but wine was never uſed upon any altar dedicated to him; 


ought to be temperate. Plutarch (2) ſays, that theſe vu Jvoimi were 


Proſerpina, nor at the altar dedicated to all the gods. To Pluto inſtead 
of wine, oil was offered, as Virgil (w) witnefſeth ; and Homer (x) 
brings in Ulyſſes telling Alcinous, that he had made an oblation to the 
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ſuch they accounted all wine mixed with water; whence zzexry, i, e. 
pure and unmixed wine, is ſo often made mention of by ancient writers, 
And though ſometimes mixed wine is mentioned at ſacrifices, yet, if 
we may believe Euſtathius, this mixture was not made of wine and 
water, but of different ſorts of wine. Pliny () alſo tells us, that it waz 
unlawful to make an oblation of wine, preſſed from grapes cut, pared 
round, or polluted with a fall on the ground; or ſuch as came out gf 
a wine-preſs trodden with bloody and wounded feet, or from a vine 
unpruned, blaſted, or that had a man hanged upon it. He ſpeaks alſo 
of a certain grape called Aſpendia (71), whoſe wine it was unlawful to of. 


wine, yet they were ſometimes made of other ingredients, and called 
NnÞdAu: Joins, ame Tov wer, from being ſober. Such as theſe were 
offered to the Eumenides; for which Suidas (s) gives this reaſon, viz, that 
divine juſtice ought always to be vigilant. He likewiſe adds, that at 
Athens ſuch oblations were made to the nymphs, to Venus Urania, Mne. 
moſyne, the morning, the moon, and the ſun; and there ſeems to have 
been a particular reaſon, why every one of theſe were honoured with ſuch 
oblations. For inſtance, Euſtathius (t) tells us, that honey was offered to 


becauſe he, by whom all things are encompaſſed, and held together, 


often performed to Bacchus, for no other reaſon, than that men might 
not be always accuſtomed to ſtrong and unmixed wines. Pauſanias af. 
firms, that the Eleans never offered wine to the Alræotvæl, 1. e. Ceres and 


infernal gods, in which he poured forth firſt wine mixed with honey, 
then pure wine, and after all water. His words are theſes 


C nid 8 208 Ev fgurrapeiyes rag Wngod, 
Bebe 4% dοντι Tuyg040y wb S 
| Aud aura 0: Vg ect d vb, 
Hędres meAmpurw, fuer O 104 dp, 
| To Teiroy ah vouri ini © e N THAO. = 


Straight from my fide I drew my ſharp'n'd blade, 
A trench, a cubit every way I made. 
Then thefe libations pour'd around the brim, + : 
To th' ghoſts that ſhoot along the Stygian ſtream, 
Firſt wine with honey mix'd, then wine alone, 7 
Next water, preſently when this was done 
Vith fineſt flower beſprinkl'd all around,  _ by ; 
bet 


OC * — 884 


7 INE + AE. 


_ (9) Nat. Hiſt, Lib. XIV. Cap. XIX. (r) Nat. Hiſt, Lib. XIV. Cap. XVIII. 
| (s) Voce Naga. Seit. (t) Odyif, . (A) De ſanitate. (w) n. VI. v. 154 
() Odyfl. XI. v. 25. e EY FE EE 
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But concerning the oblations of the infernal gods, 1 ſhall diſcou rſe in 


another place. x | . . 

There were alſo other gods, to whom, in certain places, they ſacrificed 
without wine; ſuch was Jupiter bares, the ſupreme, upon whoſe altar 
the Athenians never offered wine or living creatures. The mp ig, 
ſober ſacrifices, are divided into four forts : 1. r ide , /bations of 


water, 2. T# hee, libations of honey. 3. rd yerexloaworon, libations | 
of milÞ. 4. 14 Haldenerdu, libations of oil. Which liquors were ſome- 1-4 
times mixed with one. another. If Porphry ( y) may be credited, moſt  _ lh 
of the libations in the primitive times were mp. And of theſe. } 


water was firſt uſed, then honey, which is eaſily to be had, afterwards - 
oil; and, in latter times, wine came to be offered. It is very probable, . 
whether this order was obſerved or not, that the moſt primitive obla- 1 
tions, like the way of living in thoſe ages, were exceeding ſimple, and 1 
confiſted of ſuch materials as were moſt eaſily to be provided. bn” 
Laſtly, It muſt be farther obſerved, that libations were always offered 
in cups full to the brim, it being a fort of irreverence to the gods to 
preſent any thing which was not r = ae, whole and perfect. Thus 
to fill the cup was termed sri xewrnex, 16 crown it; and the cup fo 
filled, ini55Þns Giver, crowned with wine, yro bus rolf woe d Tu i 
rors iriÞaveoai the liquor appearing above the cup in the form of a crown,  * | 
according to Athenæus (3). The -poets often expreſs this cuſtom, 5 
Hence the following verſe of Homer, , 
ge 0 xęnrigæg erte Toroio, | | 1 
And in that alluſion of another poet cited by Athenæus, „ 9 
A Os pogPuy erte clp. | 8 e 
And vina coronare, to crown the wine, is an expreſſion uſed by Virgil. 
Ihe ſecond thing to be conſidered in the ſacrifices, is the /uffitus, in 
Greek called O, which word doth not originally fignify the victim, 


DE 
> - ——_ - ety 
* 2 — 35 & 


but rd aire, i. e. broken fruits, leaves, or acorns, the only facrifices j 8 
of the ancients ; whence, in Suidas, Tx din are expounded Iupucpearn, i" 
or incenſe. In like manner, the verb ben is never uſed by Homer to i 


ſignify the offering of the victim (for in this ſenſe he has made uſe of 
en and 92»), but only of theſe airs, ſays Athenzus (4), which fig- 
nification was afterwards changed, and almoſt appropriated to ani- 

mals (6), If Adrovandus (c) may be credited, there were no ſacrifices 

in the primitive times, in gutbus arborus earumgue partes, partem baud 
exiguam ſibi non vendicabant ; whereof trees or {ome parts of them were 
not made a conſiderable part of the oblation. Theſe were chiefly odo- 
riferous trees, ſome parts whereof x & viv irs Suri, many do even in 
thrs age offer, ſaith Porphry (d). But the moſt primitive offerings were 

only Ye, green herbs, as we are informed by the fame author, In 

latter ages, they commonly made uſe of frankincenſe, or . ; 
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214 Of the Religion of Greece. | 
fume, But it was a long time before frankincenſe came to be in uſe. 
In the times of the Trojan war, it was unknown ; but inſtead thereof 
they offered cedar and citron, faith Pliny (e); and the Grecian fable; 
tell us, that frankincenſe was firſt uſed after the change of a devout 
youth, called Libanus, into that tree, which has taken its name from 
him. It may be farther obſerved, that ſome ſorts of trees were offered 
with libations. of wine, others only with m@d# tes, which are thence 
called m4 Zvxz. Theſe, according to Suidas's account, were 7 fr 
Arthur, firs TULINE, fers Kei, all befide the vine, fig, and myrrh, 
which being offered with wine only, were termed eivorro00%, Hither 
alſo may be referred the &oxvrac, BN or mole falſe, which were 
cakes of ſalt and barley, #5 iniyto» Trois Bwpeois med Ths dee L Which 
they poured down upon the altar before the victim was ſacrificed, At fr 
the barley was offered whole and unbroken, till the invention of mill 
and grinding, whence'they were called za; q. ox, faith Euſtathius (F) 
To offer theſe was termed &2>o0vrsiv, and of this cuſtom there is frequent 
mention in Homer. Of this kind alſo were the roxzre, being round, 
broad, and thin cakes; and another ſort, called 7iaxv:, of which there 
were ſeveral kinds, and thoſe three reckoned by Phavorinus, which he 
calls Oicio, ardoaru, and euPipwrs. Another fort of cakes was called 
Tide, from the figure, being broad and horned, in imitation of the 
new moon. There was another ſort of cakes with horns, called alf 
from their figure Bo, and uſually offered to Apollo, Diana, Hecate, 
and the moon. In ſacrifices to the moon, they uſed, after fix of the 5: 
Aja, to offer one of theſe, which, for that reaſon, was termed Bs 4 
Gocos, The ſame was ſometimes offered after a ſacrifice of fix aninals, 
| Faith Suidas; and hence Bs Lees, as being a lump without life, is 
proverbially uſed for a ſtupid and ſenſeleſs perſon. There were alb 
other offerings of this fort, peculiar to certain gods, as the obeliopbori 
to Bacchus, the Msai77Srz; to Trophonius, with others, which, for bre- 
vity's ſake, I omit. - It may here be obſerved, that no oblation was 
thought acceptable to the gods without a mixture of ſalt. Nulla ( /acre) 
conficuuntur fine mola ſalſa, No ſacrifice is made without meal mixed 
with ſalt, ſaith Pliny (). There is continual mention hereof in the 
poets. Thus in Virgil (5): _ %%% no 
| 8 — Mih: ſacra parari 


Et fruges ſalſa ——— TY 
Ovid, deſcribing the primitive oblations (7): 


And in 
AS. Ante, Deos homini quod conciliare valebat, 
1 Far erat, et puri lucida mica ſalis. . 
This cuſtom was certainly very ancient and univerſal. To forbear the 
mention of other teſtimonies, we find this precept given to. Moſes (#): 
Every oblation of thy meat-offering ſhalt thou ſeaſon with ſalt; neither 
+ ſhalt thou ſuffer the ſalt of the covenant of thy God to be lacking fron 


(% Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XIII. Cap. I. () II. 4. p. 99. Edit. Baſil. (g) Nat. Hil 
Lib. XXXI. Cap. VII. (% Eneid. Lib, II. ver. 131, (5) Faſtor. Lib. In 
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| & thy meat offerings 3 with all thy offerings thou ſhalt offer ſalt.” The 


ground of this cuſtom is affirmed by ſotne-to be, that ſalt was a token of 
friendſhip and hoſpitality. It being alſo conſtantly uſed in all the vic- 
tuals of men, was thought neceſſary to the entertainments and facrifices 
of the gods, as was before obſerved. For the ſame reaſon, there was 
ſcarce any ſacrifice without bread-corn, or bread. Particularly barley 
was offered more than any other grain, that being the firſt fort of corn, 
which the Greeks uſed after their primitive diet of acorns; whence 
20% is by ſome derived from xgivey, to diſcern, men being firſt by that 
ſort of food diſtinguiſhed from other animals, with whom they had be- 
fore lived upon acorns (F). On the ſame account the Athenians offer- 
ed only ſuch barley as grew in the field Rharium, in memory of its ha- 


| ving firſt been ſown there (/). And inſtead of the Greek x01, the Ro- 
mans uſed another ſort called Za, which was the ſort of corn firſt uſed 


by them. This practice remained in the time of Dionyſius the Hali- 
carnaſſian (mn). SR RED . 1 | 

The third, and chief part of the ſacrifice, was Izesov, the victim; con- 
cerning which it may be obſerved, in the firſt place, that it was requir- 
ed to be whole, perfect, and ſound in all its members, without ſpot or 


by they might be diſtinguiſhed from the reſt, Virgil (a) tells us, their 
heads were divided into three parts, one of which they deſigned for 


| propagation, another for ſacrifice, and the third for labour ; his words 


are theſe : : | Fg 

Pee partum cura in vitulos traducitur omnis, 

Continuoque notas, et nomina gentis inurunt: 

Et quos aut pecori malini ſubmutere habendo, 
Aut aris ſervare ſacros, aut ſcindere term. | 


As ſoon as e'er brought forth, great cares enjoined 
To brand each one for what he is defigned ? | 

Whether for breeding this be ſet apart, e 
For the altar that, a third for plough, or cart. H. H. 


The ſame is affirmed by Apollonius Rhodius in the ſecond book of his 


Argonautics (o). | 


thought unlawful to offer them, till the prieſts had, by divers experi- 
ments, made trial of them, of which I ſhall ſpeak hereafter, The ſa- 


comes the frequent mention of T«Ige: ale, 8555 ee. If not, another 


£ 3 * * 


1 1 


2 


(4) Euſtathius loco citato. Conf. Archæologiæ hujus, Lib. VI. ubi de convivii mate - 
ts wur. (/) Pauſan. Atticis, pag. 71. Kdit. Han. (=) Lib. II. pag. 95. Edit. 
apl. (A) Georg. Ill. v. 157. (e) V. 358. (e) Conſ. Homeri II. &, ibique 
vetus Scholiaſtes. FL Oe Ed | | 


blemiſh ; otherwiſe it was unacceptable to the gods, who muſt be ſerved 
with the very beſt of all the flocks and herds; to which end Solon, in 
his laws, commanded the Athenians to offer Exxgira wax, choſen and 
ſelect ſacrifices 5 and it was an ancient cuſtom to cull out of the flocks 
the goodlieſt of all the cattle, and put certain marks upon them, where» 


Notwithſtanding all this care in the choice of victims, yet it was ; 


crifice, if it was approved by the prieſt, was called Thel dvi, whence 


. | was 
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was brought to the trial, till one every way perfect was found, 
Spartans, whoſe cuſtom was to ſerve the gods with as little expence 3; 
was poſſible, did very often avzT1gz Iver, ſacrifice maimed and defeQiy, 
animals (7); out of an opinion, that ſo long as their minds were Pure 
and well pleaſing to the gods, their external worſhip, in whatever man. 
ner performed, could not fail of being accepted. _ 

As to the kinds of animals offered in ſacrifice, they differed accorg. 
ing to the variety of the gods to whom, and the perſons by whom they 
were offered. A ſhepherd would ſacrifice a ſheep, a neatherd an or 
a goatherd a goat, and a fiſher, after a plentiful draught, would offer , 
tunny, faith Athenæus, to Neptune; and ſo the reſt according to every 
man's employment. They differed alſo according to the diverſity of 
the gods, for to the infernal and evil gods they offered black victims 
to the good, white; to the barren, barren ones; to the fruitful, preg. 
nant ones; laſtly, to the maſculine gods, males; to the feminine, fe. 
males were commonly thought acceptable. Almoſt every god had ſome 
of the animals conſecrated to him, and out of theſe ſacrifices were often 
choſen ; for inftance, to Hecate they ſacrificed a dog, to Venus a dot, 
or pigeon. Choice was alſo made of animals, according to the diſpoſ. 
tions of the gods, to whom they were to be offered. Mars was thought 
to be pleaſed with ſuch creatures as were furious and warlike, as the 
bull. The ſow was facrificed to Ceres as being apt to root up the ſeed. 
corn, and, on that account, an enemy to her. Many authors affim, 
that this animal was for that reaſon firſt Killed, when before it was held 
_ unlawful to put living creatures to death; and that it was the firſt of 
all others eaten by men, and facrificed to the gods. Hence its Greek 
name ds, termed in Latin alſo Szs, is thought to have been ſo called 
by changing 9 into c, from 3vzy, to Et or ſacrifice (r). The fame ani. 

mal is alſo allowed by Porphyry (/) to have been offered in facrifce 
before any other, though upon a different account; for he derives it 
fram a command of Apollo, who, to excuſe Cymene's killing a on, 
ordered, that in times to come, that animal ſhould be offered in Peri 
Next to the ſow, the goat came to be ſacrificed, which happened ty 
| reaſon of its browzing upon the vines, and thence becoming an enemy 
to Bacchus. Thus we find in Ovid (7). „ 


Et prima putatult . 
Hoſtia ſus meruiſſe necem, quia ſemina pando 
Eruerat rofiro, ſpemque interceperat anni. 
Vite caper morſa Bacchi mactatus ad aras 

Ducitur ulieris : nocuit ſua culpa duobus. „ 

The animals moſt commonly ſacriſiced, were, beſide the two fore 
mentioned, the bull, ox, cow, ſheep, lamb, &c., and, amongſt tht 
birds, the cock, hen, &c. Some were more acceptable at one agt 
than another. For example, an heifer a year old, which had 15 


5 


(.) Plato Alcib. II. pag. 45 8. Edit. Francoſurt. | (r) Athen, Lib. II. Clemens 
| Alexandrin. Stromat. II. p. 491. Varo de Re Ruſt. Lib. II. Cap. IV. (/) Lib. I. 
de Abſtinent. (t) Metam, Lib XV, , _ 7 5 9 


been put to the yoke, was moſt grateful to the gods. Such an one 
is promiſed to Minerva by Diomedes in Homer (2): 


ö 
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Another is elſewhere promiſed by Neſtor (w). The lame may alſo be 


1d. obſerved in other poets, And the Jews were commanded to ſacrifice 
te an heifer, without ſpot, wherein 1s no blemiſh, and upon which never 
or, came yoke (x); ſuch as had been employed in the ſervice of men, be- 
__— | ing unworthy to be made victims to Gd. Li ; 

by Athenzus (y) tells us out of Agatharchides, that the Bœotians were 
* wont to ſacrifice certain eels of an unuſual bigneſs, taken in Copais a 
2 lake of that country, and about theſe they performed all the ceremonies 


vſual at other ſacrifices. It will be difficult to gueſs the reafon of this 
cuſtom, for my (3) author tells us, that when a ſtranger, once happened 
to be preſent at theſe facrifices, and inquired what might be the cauſe 
of them, the Bœotians made him no other anſwer, than that they were 
obliged to obſerve the cuftoms of their anceſtors, but thought them- 
ſelves not bound to give foreigners any reaſon for them. The only 


ght animal almoſt unlawful to be ſacrificed, was the ploughing and labour- 
the ing ox; and from him the Athenians abſtained, becauſe he aſſiſted them 
ed. in tilling the ground, and was, as it were, man's fellow labourer, faith 
rm, lian (a). Nor did the Athenians only, but almoſt all other nations 


think it a very great crime to kill this creature, inſomuch that the of- 
fender was thought to deſerve death, faith Varro (5): ZElian (c) in 
particular, witnefſeth as much of the Phrygians; and Pliny (4) in his 
Natural Hiſtory mentions a perſon -baniſhed Rome on that account. 


But in latter times, as Plutarch (e) tells us, they were uſed at feaſts, 

bee and then it was no wonder if they were alſo ſacrificed to the gods, and 

* WS that they were ſo Lucian (J) aſſures us. Nay, to eat and ſacrifice oxen, | 
1 came at length to be ſo common, that 8e9vrdy was uſed as a general 


term in the place of Ivey, maclare. Thus in Ariſtophanes (g): 
Kei voy 6 Jecerdrus poly 55er Bgbure | SLY 

Yy, 9 Te&yoy, % ug £56 YWphrv0se 

3 The petſon who firſt adventured to kill a labouring ox, was Cecrops, 

ccording to Euſebius, as was obſerved in the beginning of this chapter. 

KAratus charges it upon the men of the brazen age (5); oe 


— Tear 7 Bowy ETH00T ger. 


the But Theon, in his commentary upon that paſſage, affirms the killing of 
..... TE 8 0 labouring 


ꝗ—— — — — 


() Tliad. x". v. 292, (ww) Odyſſ. y. v. 282 (x) Numer XIX 2. ( Deipn. 
Lib. VII (z) Athenæus loco citato. (a) Var. Hiſt. V. Cap. XIV. (6) * Re. 
Rultic Lib. Il. (e) De Animal. Lib. XII. Cap XIV. (4) Lib. VIII. Cap. 
XIV (e) De Eſu Animal. Lib II. 7) Dialog. de Sacriſic. (g) Pluti Ac. 
IV. Scen. I. (5) Pag. 19. Edit. Ozon. d „ i, wht ite) 
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labouring oxen, to have been held unlawful in the time of the Trou 
war, and that the company of Ulyſſes, who are reported by Homer to 
have ſuffered very much for their impiety in killing the ſacred oxen g 
the ſun, were only guilty of killing the ploughing and labouring vx 
by whoſe aſſiſtance we are nouriſhed and ſee the ſun. He farther add 
that the Athenians were the firſt, who fed upon the fleſh of fuch oxen, 
Neither was it lawful to ſacrifice oxen only, but alſo men, F;. 
amples of this ſort of inhumanity were very common in moſt of th, 
barbarous nations. Concerning thoſe who bordered upon the Jy; 
as allo concerning the Jews themſelves, when they began to imitan 
their neighbours, we find ſeveral teſtimonies in the ſacred ſcripture, 
Czſar witneſſeth the fame of the Gauls; Lucan in particular of thy 
part of Gallia where Maſſilia ſtands; Tacitus of the Germans and Bj. 
tons. And the firſt Chriſtian writers do in many places charge it up 
the heathens in general. Nevertheleſs, it was not ſo common in Greece 
and other civilized nations, as in thoſe which were barbarous. Amon 
the primitive Grecians, it was accounted an act of ſo uncommon crye. 
ty and impiety, that Lycaon, king of Arcadia, was feigned by the 
poets to have been turned into a wolf, becauſe he offered an human fl. 
crifice to Jupiter (1). In latter ages, it was undoubtedly more cmman 
and familiar: Ariſtomanes the Meſſenian ſacrificed three hundred men, 
among whom was Theopompus one of the kings of Sparta, to Jupiter 
of Ithome. Themiltocles, in order to procure the aſſiſtance of the god 
_ againſt the Perfians, ſacrificed ſome captives of that nation, as we find it 
related in Plutarch (+). Bacchus had an altar in Arcadia, upon which 
young damſels were beaten to death with bundles of rods; ſomething 
like to which was practiſed by the Lacedemonians, who ſcourged the 
children (ſometimes to death) in honour of Diana Orthia. To the 
manes, and infernal gods ſach ſacrifices were very often offered: Hence 
we read of Polyxena's being ſacrificed to Achilles; and Homer relate 
how that hero butchered twelve Trojan captives at the funeral of P+ 
troclus. ZEneas, whom Virgil celebrates for his piety, is an exampl 
of the ſame practice (/) : EE er ee inn 


— Sulmone chere 
 Duatuor hic juvenes, totidem quos educat Ufens, 
Viventes rapit, inferias quos molet umbris, | 
Caplivoque rogi perfundat ſanguine flammas. 
Whoever deſires to ſee more inſtances. of human ſacrifices, may cot 
ſult Clemens of Alexandria (n), Lactantius (2), Minutius Felix (1) 
Cyril of Alexandria (), Euſebius (0%, and other Chriſtian apologilts 
It may here be obſerved, that ſacrifices were to be anſwerable to tit 
condition and quality of the perſon, by whom they were offered, A 
it was thought a contempt of the gods for a rich man to bring a pot 
ſordid offering; ſo on the other hand, from a poor man the . 
e e 1  oblation 
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(.) Pauſanias Arcadicis, p 457. Edit Hanov., (e) Plutarch in Thenib 
(!) Aneid. Lib. X ver. 517. (m) Protrept. p. 27. () De falſa Relig C 
XXI. & de Juſtitia, Lib V. Cap X (e) Pag. 99. Edit. Oxon. MDCXXXV- 
0 A Lib, IV. p. 128. Edit, Paris. (7) Præparat. Evangel. Lib. 
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gblations were acceptable, If his eſtate was not able to reach the 


ja price of a living ox, inſtead thereof, it was lawful for him to ſacrifice 
* one made of bread- corn, faith Suidas *. And on other accounts, when 
n of they were not able to provide the accuſtomed ſacrifices, they had li- 
Ken 


berty to offer what the place or time would afford. Hence the Cy- 


a, WW .icenians, being cloſely befieged, and unable to procure a black ox, 
D | which they were obliged to offer upon a certain anniverſary feſtival, 
fr. made one of corn, and fo performed the uſual ceremonies. Ulyſſes's 
th companions in Homer, for want of barley, made uſe of oak leaves; 
hs and inſtead of wine, offered a libation of water. But from thoſe that 
tho were able to procure them, more coſtly offerings were required, Men 
111 of wealth, eſpecially when they had received, or deſired any great fa- 
that vour of the gods, offered great numbers of animals at once: Whence 
Bn, there is frequent mention of hecatombs, which conſiſted of an hundred 
"I liring creatures, and of chi/zombs. in which were ſacrificed a thouſand. 
eece An hecatomb, faith Euſtathius (a), properly ſignifies a ſacrifice of an 
"4 hundred oxen, and ſuch a one was offered by Cliſthenes in Herodotus ; 


but it is generally taken for ſuch ſacrifices, as conſiſt of an hundred 


W of all the living creatures uſed at ſacrifices, it has its name from con- 
W taining 6473» e, an hundred oxen. Others derive it (ſaith my author) 


— 5 from ixaroy Sadbesg, roi edis, i. e. an Hundred Feel, and then it muſt have 
"ou W conſiſted only of twenty-five animals. Others think a finite number 
or b here put for an indefinite, by a figure very uſual among the poets 3 
ber and then an hecatomb amounts to no more than a ſacrifice conſiſting of 
Fr any animals. Others will have this name derived not from the number 
e of creatures offered, but of the perſons preſent at the ſacrifice. Laſtly, 


5 Wo! turf, and then killed an hundred ſows, or ſheep, &c. Suidas (c) 
- p, entions another ſacrifice, which conſiſted of ſeven offerings, viz. a 
mph beep, ſow, goat, ox, hen, gooſe, and after all an ox of meal, whence 


. Jome derive the proverb, Bob; dees, of which before. Another ſacri- 
ee, in which were offered only three animals, was called Teclüs, or 


Ceording to Epicharmus; ſometimes of an ox, goat, and ſheep; ſome- 
ines of a boar, ram, and bull; and at other times of a ſow, he-goat, 


3 the ſacrifice conſiſted of twelve animals, and then, ſaith my author (e), 


x (1, WE 45 called desi Guei, and the reſt in like manner. Thus much. 
iſt oncerning the matter of ſacrifices. - „ 5 
0 ile The next thing to be confidered, are the preparatory rites required 

ecdore, and the ornaments uſed in the time of ſacrifice, No man was 


ation tet, To this parse Tibullns CFE 88 
— „ „ 4 2 T4 5 Die- - 
XII 3 * In voce Bess. (a) Iliad 4. p. 36. Edit Baſ. (6; In Maximo & Balbino. (c) in 


” 


animals of any fort ; only the ox being the principal and moſt valuable 


3 It may be obſerved from Julius Capitolinus (5), that an hecatomb was 
ometimes offered after this manner: They erected an hundred altars 


b Tela. This conſiſted, ſaith Euſtathius (4), of two ſheep, and an ox, 


ad ram, for ſuch an one is mentioned by Ariſtophanes. Sometimes 


admitted to ſome of the folemn ſacrifices, who had not purified himſelf 
5 ertain days before, in which he was to abllain from all carnal plea- 


dee Bros, (4) Odyſſ. X. p. 423. Edit. Baſ. (e) Ibidem. (F) Lib. II. Eleg, 1. 
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————Diſcedite ab ar, 
Quers tulis beſterna guadia nofle Venus. 


You, who to Venus paid devoir laſt night, 
Pleaſing with luſtful heats your appetite, 
From the chaſte altars of the gods abſent. 1.4 


They were ſo rigid in obſerving this cuſtom at ſome of their ſolem. 
nities, that the prieſts and prieſteſſes were forced to take an oath that 
they were duly purified. Such an one was impoſed upon the prieſteſſez 


of Bacchus at Athens, in this form (g): Ayiriuo, Q eitel xc arg, 9 pl 


and Tay & xa%agwovruy, * an avg ovverins % r Otyna 5 leCaxyii 
eftpetipry To AovIrw Kart v AH h, 3, i Tot; n αο geo. I am pure, 
undefiled, and free from all forts of pollution, and particularly that 
which rs contratted by lying with a man; and do celebrate the feſtival of 
Bacchus at the uſual time, and according to the received cuſtom of mp 
country. This ſeems to be meant not only of adultery and fornication, 
but alſo of the lawful pleaſures of the marriage bed ; for at the ce. 


lebration of divine ſolemnities, they thought more than ordinary pu. 


rity and ſanctity was required of them, and therefore abſtained from 
delights, which at other times they might lawfully enjoy, Yet by 


| ſome of them this ſort of purification was thought unneceflary ; for 


Theano, an Athenian prieſteſs, being aſked, when it might be lawful 


for a woman to go from the company of a man to the divine myſteries? 


anſwered, From her own at any time, from a ſtranger never, 


At leaſt every perſon who came to the ſolemn ſacrifices, was puri- 


fied by water. To which end, at the entrance of the temples, there 
was commonly placed a veſſel full of holy water. This water was con- 


ſecrated by putting into it a burning torch taken from the altar, The 
| fame torch was ſometimes made uſe of to beſprinkle thoſe who entered 
| into the temple (5). Thus we find in Euripides (i). ER Re Res. | 


Mi Ah de 0akby Neięl Jeg Ofeu, | 
Eis ve 45 Hass cy, AMXLLING rd. 


Alſo in Ariſtophanes (#). 


ies de 79 Ondiey, TH tubar/a A. oY 
Where the Schollaſt obſeryes, that this torch was uſed becauſe of the 
quality of fire, which is thought to purify all things. Inſtead of the 


| torches, they ſometimes uſed a branch of laurel, as we find in Pliny (/). 
Thus Sozemen (m), where he ſpeaks of Valentinian following Jupiter in- 
to a Pagan temple, relates, that when they were about to enter, a prieſt 

NN T dig vs XATOIV, 22 EN) Sg baus, holding certain 


9 green 


— 


2 ( g Demoſt. Orat. in Neær. (4) Athen. Lib. IX. p. 409 Edit. Lug. - (i) Hercol. 
Furent. v. 228. (4) Pace p. 696. Edit. Eurel. Allobrog. (1) Nat. Hiſt. Lib. V. 
Cap. XXX. () Hiſtor. Eccleſ. Lib. VI. p. 644. Edit. Paris. 


„%% Eneid. Lib. VI. ver. 229. (e) Zneid. Lib. I. ver. 63. 
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ain Bong hr dropping water, beſprinkled them after the Grecian munner. 
end of laurel, olive was ſometimes uſed, Thus we find in Virgil (). 
Idem ter focios pura circumtulit unda, 
Spargens rore levi et ramo felicis oliva. 
This cuſtom of ſurrounding, here expreſſed, was ſo conſtant in purify. 
ing, that moſt of the terms, which relate to any fort of purification, 
are compounded with tg, around. Thus xigeß fass, TigyeerreeF as, 4+ 
Jessy, UH pg 5, &c. This veſſel, which contained the water of pu- 


cert 
Inſt 


rification, was termed Tigyparrygioy. And the Latin word rare, which 
ſignifies to purify or exprace, came hence to be a general word for any 


ſort of ſurrounding or encompaſſing. Thus it 1s uled b Y Virgil (o); 
— dum montibus umbræ b | 

Luſirabunt conuexa — 
Spondanus tells us, that before the facrifices of the celeſtial gods, the 


worſhippers had their whole bodies waſhed, or, if that could not be, 


at leaſt their hands; but for thoſe that performed the ſacred : ites to 


the infernal gods, a Imall ſprinkling was ſufficient. Some times the 
feet were waſhed as well as hands; whence comes the proverbs, &vim- 


res 20719, and evimrro rech, in Latin, zllotit manibus, et illotis pedibus, 


which are uſually applied to men who undertake any thing without 
due care and preparation, Porphyry () tells us, there was a porgram- 


ma fixed up, that no man ſhould go beyond the INiz:ppxyrygor till he had 
waſhed his hands; and ſo great a crime was it accounted to omit this 
ceremony, that Timarchides () hath related a ſtory of one Aſterius, 
who was itruck dead with thunder, becauſe he had approached the al- 
tar of Jupiter with unwaſhed hands. Nor was this cultom only uſed at 
folemn ſacrifices, but alſo at the ſmalleſt parts of their worſhip. Hector 
tells us, he was afraid to make ſo much as a libation to Jupiter before 
he had waſhed, g . 55 


X65) N Av Au N SEA Jem oivey 
I dread with unwaſh'd hands to bring 
My incens'd wine to Jove an offering. 


eh: 


And Telemachus is ſaid in Homer's Odyfleis to have waſhed his hands 
before he adventured to pray to the gods. This they did, out of a con- 
ceit, that thereby they were purified from their fins; and withal figni- 
tying, that nothing impure ought to approach the deities. On the 
ſame account they ſometimes waſhed their clothes, as Homer relates 
of Penelope before ſhe offered prayers to the gods. The water uſed in 
purification was required to be clear, and without mud, and all other 
impurities, It was commonly fetched from fountains and rivers. The 
Water of lakes, or ſtanding ponds, was unfit for this purpoſe, So was 


LAY 


_— 


/ Libro de Coronis. {r} Il. F. v. 206. 


() De Vigim. 


- 
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alſo the pureſt ſtream, if it had been a conſiderable time ſeparated from 
its ſource, Hence recens aqua, freſh water, is applied to this uſe in 
Virgil (c); | SY . 

Ocupat Æneas aditum, corpuſque recenti 

SPargit a9u¹n - — 


The ſame cuſtom prevailed in other countries. The Jewiſh Effenes 
made ule of x TA2DTLWY ra eb dN dd ru : the purer ſorts of water 
for cleanſing, as we are informed by Porphyry (4). The apoſtle ſeems 
to allude to the ſame practice in the following words:“ Let us draw 
near having our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſcience, and our bo. 
dies waſhed with pure water (e).“ The prophet Ezekiel, in like man. 
ner, © Then I will ſprinkle clean water upon you, and ye ſhall he 
clean : from all your filthineſs, and from all your idols, will I cleanſe 
you (J).“ But if the ſea waters could be procured, they were pre. 
ferred before all others, becauſe, by reaſon of their ſaltneſs, @vou 73 IT 
Tis Jargon xe. Ng is, the marine waters are naturally cathartic, as 
we are informed by the Scholiaſt upon Homer (g). Hence Ariſteas 
re ports concerning ſome of the Jews. who lived near the ſea, that every 
day before mattins they uſed a Iareocy Tes xaigus, 10 waſh 
their hands in the ſea, The Argonauts in Apollonius are ſaid to find 
Circe wailing her head in the ſea (6). e 
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Evgoy c yori dic Keen mi a0 8TH), | 
T otoy ug Vx,i04049 OVERT EMTOINTO. 


And that faying of Euripides : 
5 Oe αντνον x ei e 7 aver @y aud. 

All human ills are waihed away by the ſea; 
is applied to ſuperſtitious men, Oi Jzwncory Tigmaduigora,, who purified | 
themselves in the ſea, according to Stobæus. When the tea water could not 
ealily be procured, they ſometimes mixed the water with falt, and to that 
they frequently added brimſtone, which alſo was thought to be endued 
with a purifyiog quality, whence Y, ̊ ſignifies to purify, In Theo. 
oritas an houle is thus puribed (2), $7; FR 


—— #2209 0% rug Yαενt Nei 
* / / e 1 5 
Tie Toy, e 9 * AEN [Eph rryph5Y0V, Ws VEVOUUS hh, 
| As 3 8 * 9 / | 
Oc N ET'6p POELVSEY ETELEphzy0Y DN Eg 0g. 


The ſame cuſtom is alſo mentioned by Juvenal (H. 


—Cuperent luſtrari, frqua darentur _ 
Sulphura cum tadis, et fi foret humida laurus. 


. — 


fe) Eneid. Lib. VI. ver. 635 Conf. Aineid. Lib. VI. ver. 635. & Lib II ver. 7h 
(a) De Abſtinent. Lib. IV. Cap. XII. (le) Heb. X. 42. )) Ezek, XXX. 
. (g. lliad. & ver. 3, 4. (5) Argonaut. Lib. IV. ver. 663. (0 Mytt. 
XXIV. ver. 9g (0) Sat. II. ver. 157, 3 „ 


% 
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It may be farther obſerved, that the purified perſon was thrice beſprink- 


led, the number three being commonly obſerved in the performance 
of religious ceremomes, Thus in Ovid (/): 


Terque ſenem flamma, ter aqua, ter ſulphure luſtrat. 


There are two ways of purifying mentioned in the Moral Character 
of Theophraſtus, which differ from thoſe already deſeribed. The firſt 
by drawing round the perſon purified, a {quill, or ſea-onion, of which 
rite Lucian hath alſo taken notice (m). The fecond, called nmwionunaxc- 
wig, from oxunet, a whelp, which was drawn about the purified perſon. 
This method was uſed by almoſt the whole Greek nation, as we are 
informed by Plutarch (n). Grangzus, in his commentary on the fore- 
mentioned paſſage of Juvenal, mentions another way of purifying, by 
fanning in the air. Z % ern ro ones | 

Whoever had committed any notorious crime, as murder, inceſt, or 
adultery, was forbidden to be preſent at the holy rites, till he had been 
duly purified. Pauſanias (o) mentions a temple dedicated by Oreſtes to 
the Eumenedes, into which, if any ſuch perſon entered, though with a 
deſign to take a view of it, he was immediately ſeized by the furies, and 

loſt the uſe of his reaſon. Nay, even one who had returned from a vie- 
tory over his lawful enemies, was not permitted to ſacrifice, or pray to 
the gods, before purification; whence Hector, in the place before cited, 
adds, Hh 5 | tg 


-Sde Th Le KENGVED4 Kegoviwys | 
Allr  MVJew TETANL % Ev ETUGOT Uh. 


"Tis impious, while I'm thus beſmear'd with gore, „ „ 
To pay my vows, and mighty Jove adore. F. A. 


The perſons allowed to be preſent were called AS, die, &c. the 
reſt Bonnet, dATe, Aue, Woryls, Ouoaryis, apt, FUAppeicget, GvT06, 
ug vc &. Such were ſervants at ſome places, captives, unmar- 
ried women, and at Athens all baſtards (p), except in the temple of 
| Hercules at Cynoſarges, where they were permitted to be preſent, be- 
cauſe Hercules himlelf was under ſome illegitimacy, being not one of the 
great immortal gods, but having a mortal woman for his mother. 
lt was alſo uvlawful for the Azvrsgoworope, or TS re. to enter into 
the temple of the Eumenedes, ſaith Heyſchius (9), and after bim Phavo- 
rinus; that is, ſuch who had been thought dead, and after the celebra- 
tion of the funeral rites, unexpectedly recovered; or thoſe who, after 
a long abſence in foreign countries, where it was believed they were 
dead. returned ſafe home. Such perſons at Athens were purified by be- 
ing let through the lap of a woman's gown, that ſo they might ſeem to 
be new-born, and then admitted to the holy rites. In like manner, at 
ee ee ik 48 
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A Metam Lib. VII Cap. Hl. (a In e Wa; 15 (a) Quæſt. Roman. 
(09) Achaicis, (p) Ileus. () Voce Awripororyy, item Plut, Quzſt, Rome 
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Iooſe, and unbound. If they had been touched by a 
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Rome, ſuch as had been thought dead in battle, and afterwards es. 
pedtedly eſcaped from their enemies, and returned home, were not ye, 
mitted to enter at the door of their own houſe, but were received at , 


paſſage opened in the roof. It would be endleſs to mention all thy, | 


who were accounted profane at particular ſacrifices or places; I ſhy; 
only, therefore, in general add, that before the ceremonies were begun 
the Kievz, or ſometimes the prieſt, with a loud voice, commanded them 
all to be gone, as in Callimachus (a), LET 


F.-% ej 


— Lecks ects 0545 a. 


. 93 


Wh ch ſaying, Virgil (5) hath thus imitated : 


———precul, & procul eſte, profani, 


Conclamat vates, totogue abfiſtite luco. 


Diſtance, away, cries out the prieſt aloud, 
Ye profane miſcreants, and unhallow'd crowd, 
Set not one foot within this facred grove. , 437.9 


In alluſion to this cuſtom, Orpheus commands the doors to be ſhut be- 
fore he explains the myſterious parts of philoſophy : 


Ode. ole dis gu, Yuges 0 tig Boyne 
Hao: pea. | — | ITY ; | 


I'll facred oracles to them proclai - 
Whom virtue doth with quick'ning heat inflame, 


But the profane, let them be all ſhut out. J. 4 


Sometimes the interior part of the temple was divided from the other 
| by a cord, beyond which the £5212 were not permitted to paſs, This 
cord is called in Greek Exon, whence men excluded from the holy 
rites are called by Demoſthenes (e) ATioxeonmowiu, ſeparated by à cord. 
The ornaments uſed in the time of ſacrifice were ſuch as follow: The 
_ prieſts were richly attired, their garments being uſually the ſame, at 
leaſt not much differing from royal robes. At Athens, they ſometimes 


uſed the coſtly and magnificent garment invented by ZEſchylus, for the 


tragedians, as we learn from Athenæus (4). At Sparta, their garments 
| were ſuitable to the other parts of their worſhip, being neither coſtly 
nor ſplendid ; and they always prayed and ſacrificed with their feet bar: 
In all holy worſhip, their clothes were to be ene or ſtains, 


firuck by thunder, or any other way polluted, it was unlawful for the 


quently infiſted on in the poets. Thus: 5 


prieſt to officiate in them. The purity of the ſacerdotal robes is fre- | 


— 


(a) Hymn. in Apollin. (5) En. VI. ver. 358. 1 (5) Orat. in Ariſtogit 
4% Athen. Lib. I. Cap. XV Ill. 1 i 
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Pure cum veſte ſucerdounr. 
And again}. © | b b 

Caſta placent ſuperts, pura cum vefle venito. 


in whoſe honour the ſolemnities were celebrated. They who ſacrificed 
to the celeſtial gods were clothed with purple to the infernal gods 
they ſacrificed in black; to Ceres in white garments, They had alſo 
crowns upon their heads, which were generally compoſed. of the leaves 
of the tree which was accounted ſacred to the god to whom they paid 
their devotions; Thus, in the facrifices of Apollo (a), they were 
crowned with laurel ; in thoſe of Hercules, with poplar; and after the 
ſame manner in the reſt, Crowns and garlands were thought ſo ne- 
ceflary to recommend men to the gods, and were ſo anciently uſed, 
that ſome have derived the cuſtom of putting them on at feaſts, from 
the primitive entertainments, at which the gods were thought to be 


when the Grecian entertainments come to be deſcribed, 

cred infula, . or mitre, from which, on each fide, hung a riband, as we 
jearn from Virgil (c). Infulæ were commonly made of wool, and were 
not only worn by the prieſt, but were put upon the horns of the vic- 
tim, and upon the temple and altar. In like manner, alſo, were the 
crowns uſed by them all. But the covering their head with a mitre, 
was rather a Roman than a Grecian cuſtom, and firſt introduced into 
Italy by ZEneas, who covered his head and face, leſt any ill-boding omen 


by Virgil (4). Nevertheleſs, ſome of the Roman ſacrifices were offered 


whereof were firſt brought from Greece, according to Macrobius (). 
Theſame isaffirmed by Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian () concerning the ſa- 


Whether this order was perpetual, is not certain, However, that vic- 
tims were adorned with garlands, is atteſted by innumerable examples, 
whereof I ſhall only at preſent mention that of Polyxena, who being to 


Uri EmeerTEY TOI Jvopuirss, they adorned with garlands, and beſlrowed wi 

| Upon ſolemn occaſions, as the reception and petition of any ſignal bene- 

lit, they overlaid the victims horns with gold. Thus Diomedes in Ho- 

mer (5) promiſes Mig r... 8 „ 
„l nw Ab 


pr IS 


(a) Apoll. Rhod. Arg. G. 159 | (5) Athenæus, Lib. XV. Cap. 


= oof. cjuidem libri, Cap. VIII. Aurelius Victor. Servius in Ancid, III. (g) Lib. 1. 
id Rom. (4) Caſlandra, V. 32ꝶ. Ea 


Various habits. alſo were uſed, according to the diverſity of the gods 


preſent (5). But of this there will be occaſion to ſpeak more fully, 


Beſide this crown, the prieſt ſometimes wore upon his head a fa- 


:ppearing to him ſhould diſturb. the religious rites, as we are informed 
after the Grecian faſhion, &Tegxxanvrre xePani, with their beads uncuver- 


ed, as particularly thoſe of Saturn mentioned by Plutarch (e), the rites 


crifices offered on the great altar of Hercules, which were firſt inflituted 
by Evander the Arcadian. The victims had the infula and the 3 
bands tied to their horns, the crowns and garlands upon their necks. - 


| be ſacrificed, is called by Lycophron, 5x@1nPoge; 885, becauſe won , 


| flowers, them who were to be ſacrificed ; as the Scholiaſt there obſerves. 


3 d. 4 5 Cap. V. p. 674. (e) En- 
R. v. 538. (4) ZEncid, I ib. III. (e) Quæſt. Roman, (] Saturn. L. b. I. Cap. X. 
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| Thy roi vyw pit xeurev xiganry Tixivas (1). | | 
This cow, whoſe horns ober- tipt with gold look bright, 
You ſhould have offered Pallas, as your right. T4 


Alluding to this cuſtom, Porphyry calls the oxen deſigned for ſacrifice 
Xevooriges, Pliny (+) hath obſerved, that the larger ſacrifices only, ſuch 
as oxen, were thus adorned ; but the contrary appears out of a decree of 
the Roman ſenate, cited by Macrobius (J), in which the decemviri are 
_ commanded to ſacrifice to Apollo, after the Grecian manner, an ox 
and two ſhe-goats with gilded horns ; unleſs, as fome think, goats were 
alſo numbered amongſt the ho/tie majores, or great victims; as the ſheep 
were counted maxima, or the greateſt, not for their bigneſs, but their 
value, and acceptableneſs to the gods. 5 1 Rp 
The altars were decked with ſacred herbs, called by the Romans ver 
bene ; which is a general name for all the herbs uſed at ſacrifices ; and 
here, as at other times, every god had his peculiar herb, in which he 
was thought to delight © ee Ry 
The ſolemn times of ſacrificing were varied according to the temper 
of the gods, To the celeſtial gods they ſacrificed bab Tiy is dren. 
© Aovro; 18 nals, in the morning, about the time of the ſun's rifing, or at 
leaſt in open day. To the manes and ſubterraneous gods, who were 
thought to hate the light, and to frequent the earth by night only, 
they offered their devotions 74g! naw overs, about ſun-ſet (m), and very | 
often at midnight; at which time the magical rites, whereof Hecate 
was prefident, were celebrated. 5 HP VVV 
All things being prepared, the mo/a ſalſa, with the knife, or other 
inſtrument to kill the victims, and the crowns, were brought in a baſ- 
| ket called Ks, 'whence the Athenian virgins, whoſe office it was to 
carry this baſket at the Panathenza, and fome other ſolemnities, were 
called KayuPogets FCC VVV 
The victim, if it was a ſheep, or any of the ſmaller animals, was 
driven looſe to the altar; but the larger ſacrifices often were brought 
by the horns, as appears from the words of Homer, where he deſcribes 
the ſacrifices of Neſtor, ET EET 


| Br dn ug ada Eredrus x dies Exibewr, 5 


Stratius and Echephron dragg'd by the horns 15 
An o.—— — 125 6 RY 


* 


Sometimes, as Juvenal (2) witneſſes, the victims were led by a rope; 
but then it was a long one, and not ſo cloſe or ſtrait, leſt the victim 
ſhould ſeem to be brought by force to the altar. Thus that poet's words 
intimate: e 5 e . 
Sed procul extenſam petulans quatit hoſtia funem 
Tarpejo ſervata Jovi, frontemque coruſcate 


2 * FAN. 


u. . (4) Lib. xxxIII. Cap. 1. ()) Saturnal, Lib. I. (e) E ellen 
Scholiaſtes in Lib. I. Argon. (=) Sat. XIII. e 


2 
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And leſt the vitim ſhould ſeem to be ſacrificed unwillingly, and by 
conſtraint, the cords were , commonly lodied. Thus we find done in 


Virgil (a). | 
Tres Eryei vitulot, & tempeſtatibus agnam 
Cedere deinde jubet, ſolvigue ex ordine funes. 


In one of Ariſtotle's epigrams, an old woman leads a bull to the altar 
by his ear, to ſhow his compliance ; 


| | Tiroy veade FUNErx lum covey 220. ret 
Ted in Paper, 0D, ws paTiQs rig ETETGU, 


Sometimes there were certain perſons appointed to fetch the ſacrifice 
with muſical inſtruments, and other ſolemnities; but this was ſeldom 
practiſed, except at the larger ſacrifices, ſuch as hecatombs, 
Atſter this, they ſtood about the altar, and (4) the prieſt turning to- 
wards the right band, went round it, and ſprinkled it with meal and 
holy water; he ſprinkled alſo thoſe who were preſent, taking a torch 
from the altar, or a branch of laurel, This water was called x, be- 
ing the ſame they waſhed their hands with at purification, On both 
which accounts the poets uſe xegvν ,, inſtead of lege pigew, to offer ſa- 
ctifice, The veſſels alſo they purified with onions, e brimſtone, 
eggs, and the like. | . 
This done, the crier proclaimed with u lend voice, Th 8 Mo ic 
here? To which the people replied, H geen, many and good. At- 
ter this they prayed, the prieſt having firſt exhorted them to join with 
him, ſaying, Rax, Let us * An IN of this we find i in Art- 
ſtophanes 00 . FR ty 
NINE TP. ANN 193 Oy % 0 
Th THO: Ts Tor it; ©E. Ie A 4 Nel. ; 57 


heir requeſts were generally, that the gods would voucklaſe.to ac- 
cept their oblations, and ſend them health and happineſs; they added at 
their eirnrixe, petitionary ſacrifice, a requeſt for whatever particular fa- 
vour they then deſired. They ſeem to have had a general form of 
prayer, uſed on all ſuch occaſions, though ſometimes varied as to the 
words. One of theſe remains in. Ariſtophanes (4), another in Athe- 
n&us (e), out of Menander's flatterer. At this time alſo the crier com- 
manded ſilence, in theſe or the like words, Eüpneiiri ciya, ci Tits i5u Mug. 
Ihe ſame cuſtom was obſerved by the Romans in their facrifices, where 
they proclaimed, Favete Linguit, which words anſwer to the Greek a- 
Omani, by which the people ſeem not to have been commanded to re- 
main in a deep and uninterrupted filence, but rather to abſtain from all 
ſpeeches, and ominous words. Thus Fance bas interpreted * E 


— ominat ie e 
Parcite verbis. f | 


Let no oil-boding words your lips profane, WO on 
Mk Rs 2 Prayer 


9 Eneid. Lib, V. ver. 773. 6 1 FRA Schol. in 8 (e) Page 662. | 
Edit, Amſtelod. 49 L. oco citato. O Deipn. Lib. * W e 
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Prayer being ended, the prieſt having before examined all the members 
of the victim, to ſee if it had any blemiſh, or other defect, proceeded 
now to examine (unleſs this alſo had been done before) whether it was 
ſound within. To this end meat was ſet before it, as barley-meal before 
bulls, vetches before goats; which, if they refuſed to eat, they were 
Judged unſound. They ſometimes beſprinkled it with cold water, which, 
if it. endured without ſhrinking, it was thought to be ſome way indiſpol. 
ed; thus (7) Plutarch. This being done, they made trial whether 
the victim was willing to be ſacrificed to the gods, by drawing a knife 
from its forehead to the tail, as Servius hath obſerved (g), at which if 
the vicim ſtruggled, it was rejected, as not acceptable to the gods; but 
if it ſtood quiet at the altar, then they thought the gods were pleaſed 
with it; yet a bare non- reſiſtance was not thought ſufficient, except it 
alſo gave its conſent, as it were, by a gracious nod, which was the an- 
cient manner of granting, or approving (whence the word trwsv- among 
the Greeks, and annuere among the Romans, ſignifies to give aſſent to 
any thing), and to this end, they poured water into its ear, and ſome. 
times barley, which they called IIęaxbras, according to the Scholiaſt 
upon Apollonius Rhodius (hb), | 3 


After this, they prayed again; which being done, the prieſt took a 
cup of wine, and having taſted it himſelf, cauſed the company to do the 
like, and then poured forth the remainder between the horns of the 
victim, as we learn from Ovid (1). 1 . 


aum volta ſacerdos | 
Concipit, & fundit purum inter cornua vinum. 


While th' muttering prieft prays at the hallow'd ſhrine, 
And pours between the horns the unmixed wine. H. H. 


The ſame cuſtom 1s every where mentioned in authors ; but it will he 
Tafficient to obſerve this one example, in that remarkable epigram ot 
Furius Evepus, wherein the vine thus beſpeaks the goat : 


3 ! 
 Kyy pes Ooyng 22 bid, ole ev. xcegrohogieu 
2 3 - / / ; / 
Oc iFTFH4TH gel, 1g, TV. 


Tho', lech'rous goat, you on my cyons browze, 
And tear the fwelling eluſters off my boughs, 
Luxuriant ſprouts will ſhoot out freſh ſupplies, _ 5 
Jo pour betwixt your horns at your own ſacrifice. H. H. 


After this, frankincenſe, or other incenſe, was ſtrewed upon the altar, 
and, as ſome ſay, upon the forehead af the victim, being taken out of 
the cenſer, called in Greek Ovwaunreo, with three fingers, as Ovid (2) 
beth interne E 


— 2 — — 


J) Libro de defect. Orac. (g) In Eneid. XII. v. 178. - (4) Argon. Lib. V. 45. 
(5) Metam. Lib. VIII. v. 59. (4) Fall, Lib lI. FE: 
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Et digits tria thura tribus ſub limine ponit. 


Thrice frankincenſe beneath the threſbold laid, | 
Which thither with three fingers ſhe convey'd. H. H. 


Whence it is, that the Pythia i in Porphyry ſaith, that the whole Per- 
tombs of the Theſſalians, were not more acceptable to the gods, than 
the 44:54, which a certain Hermonian offered with his three fingers. 
Then they poured forth part of the Oha on the back of the victim, 


which was upon that account bedewed with a ſmall ſprinkling of water. 


This being done, they prayed again, and then offered the remainder of 
the Ohh upon the altar; all theſe they called e, as being * 
fered before the victim. | 

Then the prieſt, or the Kier, or + fommetiinds the moſt n per- 
ſon in the company, where no prieſt was preſent, killed the beaſt, by 
ſtriking him down, or cutting his throat. Sometimes the perſon who 
killed and prepared the victim, which was accounted a more ignoble 
office, was different from him who offered it upon the altar. If the 
facrifice was in honour of the celeſtial gods, the throat was bended up. 
towards heaven, and this Homer calls av ig, or in one word eviguuy ; 
But if the ſacrifice was made to the heroes or infernal gods, it was 
killed with its throat towards the ground, faith Euſtathius (a). If by 


any chance the beaſt eſcaped the ſtroke, leaped up after it, bellowed, did a 


not fall prone upon the ground, after the fall kicked and ſtamped, was 
rellleſs as though it expired with pain and difficulty, did not bleed free- 
ly, and was a long time a dying, it was thought unacceptable to the gods; 


all theſe being unlucky omens, as their contraries were tokens of di- 
vine favour, and good will. The Kygvzs; did then help to ſlay the 
beaſt, light the wood, and do other inferior offices, while the prieſt, 
or loothlayer with a long knife, turned over the bowels to obſerve, 
and make predictions from them (it being unlawful to touch them with 
his hands). The blood was reſerved in a veſſel called Z@&yiia, Aperior, 


or, according to Lycophron, Iloparceie, and offered on the altar to the 
celeſtial gods: If the ſacrifice belonged to the gods of the ſea, it was 


poured into ſalt water; but if they were by the ſea fide, they ſlew not 


the victim over the - Z@&y:o, but over the water, into which they 


lometimes threw the victim, whereof this inſtance occurs in Apologies ; 


Rhodius (5), 


H 2 ale. 7 denen & 1 dune. | 
Hxt x&T& ge. — — | 


Then praying to the blew-ey'd deity, 
O'er the curl'd ſurface ſtabb'd the lacrifice, 


And caſt it over deck bay | 2 * 1 


In the facrifions of the inferval gods, bs beaſt was hes lain Hl : 
a ditch, or the blood poured out of the Lor. into it. This done, 


oy 


(8) [ 17 7 5 (6) Argon, IV v 160 
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they poured wine, together with frankincenſe, into the fire, to in. 
creaſe the flame; then they laid the facrifice upon the altar, which in 
the primitive times, was burned whole to the gods, and thence called 
OAcxazvooy, Or onexaurure, Prometheus, as the poets feign, was the 6:9 
that laid aſide this cuſtom ; for conſidering that the poorer ſort had not 
wherewith to defray the expences of a whole burnt-offering, he obtain. 
ed leave from Jupiter, that one part only might be offered to the gods 
and the remainder reſerved for themſelves. The parts belonging to 
the gods were the Mage; theſe they covered with fat, called in Greek 
Kuiroy, to the end they might conſume all together in a flame; for ex. 
| cept all was burned, they thought they did not z«>augdv, or /itare, i, e. 
that their ſacrifice was not accepted by the gods. Upon the My, 
were caſt ſmall pieces of fleſh, cut from every part of the beaſt, as the 
Aeg xl, firſt fruits, of the whole; the doing this they called audi, 
either becauſe they firſt cut the ſhoulder, which is in Greek called g. 
or becauſe they did Qu rige d, put theſe raw pieces of fleſh upon the 
other parts, Thus we find done in Homer (c) 


\ | - bo . 
— . le abus, x egen, : | 
a 54 / 5 
Mng&s r thiraqeor, Tz T6 ien A 
 Aiaruya xm Mααν, er brd 3 ee 


The Mage, thighs, were appropriated to the gods, becauſe of the ho- 
nour due to theſe parts, d 70 AvorriAgv Teig gde £15 Bubdroiy Th x tyinow, 
becauſe of their ſervice to animals in walking and generating (d). And 
hereby they commended, in the myſtical ſenſe of this rite, both them- 
ſelves and all their actions and enterpriſes to the divine protection (e). 
Thus Euſtathius (J); but Caſaubon (g) tells us, they ſometimes offered 
the entrails, herein contradicting Euſtathius, who informs us that theſe 
were divided among the perſons preſent at the ſacrifice; and Homer in 
the deſcriptions of his-ſacrifices uſually tells us, that they feaſted upon 
them, onadyyy inaxoare, By the word exaeyxre, though it properly fig - 
nify the bowels, are to be underſtood, faith my author (5), the ſpleen, 
liver, and heart; and that it is ſometimes taken for the heart, will ap- 
pear by the ſignification of its compounds: For by arrauyx105 a, is 
meant a pu/tlanimous man: As on the contrary, wornuyyv, denotes a man 
of courage, ſaith the Scholiaſt (i) upon Sophocles. Yet in ſome places 
the entrails were burned upon the altar. Thus Æneas does in Virgil (#): 
Tum Stygio regi nocturnas inchoat aras, 
Et ſolida imponit taurorum viſcera flamms. 
And another perſon in Ovid's Metamorphoſis ;,. 
Viſcera jam tauri flammis adolenda dediſſet. 10 
But Dionyſius the Halicarnaſſian comparing the Grecian and Roman rites 
ef ſacrifice, affirms, that only the exaexau of the entrails, as m_ — | 
eo eprom os ON Jon 4% eto as a TE 
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(5) Iliad &. ver. 3 . (4) Euſtathius in Iliad. &. : (e) Tzetzes in Heſiod 
Oper. & Dier. Lib. Seenxk F. (Hu. 4. () In Theophraſt. (6) Io . 
(i) in Ajace. (I) Macid. Lib. VI, ver. 25% © © © 
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obſerved concerning the other members, were ſacrificed, © Having 
« waſhed their hands (faith he) and purified the victims with clear wa- 
« ter, and beſtrewed their heads with the fruits, of Ceres, they pray to 
© the gods, and then command the officers to kill the victims: Some 
« of theſe do thereupon knock down the victim, others cuts its throat 0 
when fallen to the ground, others flay off its hide, divide the body it 
« into its ſeveral members; and cut off the firſt fruits (4reex«;) from {| 
« every entrail, and other members, which being ſprinkled with barley 0 
meal, are preſented upon caniſters to the perſons who offer the ſacri- 2 
« fice, by whom they are laid upon the altar to be burnt, and, whilſt © ly 
e they are conſuming in the fire, wine is poured upon them, All which i 
js performed according to the Grecian rites of ſacrifice, as will eaſily | 
« appear from the poems of Homer (/).” He then proceeds to con- ? 
firm this deſcription of the ſacrifices by ſeveral teſtimonies out of Ho- 42 
mer, which being to the ſame purpoſe with others already cited out 
of that poet, ſhall be omitted. „ 5 1 YR | | 
Whilſt the ſacrifice was burning, the prieſt, and the perſon who gave: | it 
the victim, jointly made their prayers to the god, with their hands upon ſj 
the altar, which was the uſual poſture in praying, as will be chown = 
hereafter. Sometimes they played upon muſical inſtruments in the 
time of ſacrifice, thinking hereby to charm the god into a propitious 
humour, as appears by a ſtory related in Plutarch (n), of Iſmenias, 
who playing upon a pike at a ſacrifice, when no lucky omens appeared, 
the man by whom he was hired, ſnatched the pipe, and played very ri- 
 diculouſly himſelf; and, when all the company found fault with him, 
he ſaid, To play ſatisfactorily is the gift of heaven.“ Iſmenias, with 
2 ſmile, replied, * Whilſt I played, the gods were ſo raviſhed with the 
muſic, that they were careleſs of the ſacrifice, but to be rid of thy noiſe, 
they preſently accepted it.” This cuſtom was moſt in uſe at the ſacri- 
| fice of the aerial deities, who were thought to delight in muſical inſtru- 
ments, and harmonious feng. ee oy 
It was alſo cuſtomary on ſome occaſions to dance round the altars, 
whilſt they ſung the ſacred hymns, which conſiſted of three ſtanzas, 
or parts; the firſt of which, called frophe, was ſung in turning from 
eaſt to weſt ; the other, named antiſtrophe, in returning from weft to 
| eat; then they ſtood before the altar, and ſung the epode, which was 
the laſt part of the ſong. Theſe hymns were generally compoſed in 
honour of the gods, contained an account of their famous actions, their 
clemency and liberality, and the benefits conferred by them upon man» 
kind; and concluded with a petition for the continuation of their fa- 
vours. They were called by a general name Hades, but there was 
alſo a particular name belonging to the hymns of almoſt every god, 
laith Pollux. For inſtance, the hymn of Venus was called Yreyſes, that 
of Apollo was peculiarly named Ila, and both of them were ſtyled 
Heerde; the hymns of Bacchus were called A:Ivexzco, &c. Of all mu- 
ical inſtruments, the flute ſeems to have been moſt uſed at ſacrifices, 
33% OR. „ o 
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(!) Dionyſius Halicarnaſſ. Antiquit. Roman. pag. 4“ 8. 479 Edit. Lipf 7 
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whence comes the proverb Abbas Blor Civ, applied to thoſe that live upon 


other mens charges, becauſe Adrral, flute- players, uſed to attend on 
facrifices, and to partake of them, and ſo lived on free coſt, as Suidas (a) 
informs us. At ſome of the Jewiſlf ſacrifices, the prieſts ſounded 
trumpets, whilſt the victims were burned upon the altar (5). And mot 
of the Heathen nations were poſſeſſed with a belief, that the gods were 
affected with the charms of muſic in the ſame manner as men; On 
which account they are ridiculed by the Chriſtian apologiſts (c). But, 


as hath been ſeveral times obſerved, the feaſts or ſacrifices of the gods 
being managed in the ſame manner with the entertainments of men, it 


is no wonder that muſical inſtruments, ſo much uſed by all nations at 
their feaſts and merry meetings, ſhould be admitted at the feſtivals and 
ſacrifices of the gods. 10 i 
The ſacrifice being ended, the prieſt had his ſhare, of which an ac. 
count is given in the preceding chapter. A tenth part was alſo due to 


* 


the magiſtrates called ITevraves, at Athens, At Sparta, the kings had 


the firſt ſhare in all public ſacrifices, and the ſkin of the victim. It wa 


uſual alſo to carry home ſome part of the offering, for good luck's ſake, 


This was termed Yyicz, as conducing to their health and welfare (J). 


The Athenians were commanded by a law to obſerve this cuſtom; and 


covetous men ſometimes ſold what remained, and made a gain of their 


devotion. Sometimes the remaining parts of the ſacrifice were ſent to 


abſent friends; to which cuſtom (e) Theocritus thus alludes ; 
x Tv d Fuous N ns : 
Tai NupePas, Mig #4X0y Rg avtine Kiev. = 


Go, ſwain, go offer to the tuneful nine, | 
And ſend a part to Morſon, . l, H. 


For the moſt part, eſpecially if they had received any particular mark 


of divine favour, the ſacrifice being ended, they made a feaſt; for 
which purpole there were tables provided in all the temples. Athenæus ( 
tells us, that amongſt the ancients, they never indulged themſelves with 
any dainties, nor drunk any quantity of wine, but at ſuch times; and 
thence an entertainment is called Oe, becauſe they thought they were 
obliged dd 3:55 oH D, to be drunk in honour of the gods; and to be 
drunk was termed ebe, becauſe they did it aer To Iver, after /acriji- 

eing. Hence epulart, comedere, and the like words, which expreſs eating, 
or feaſting, are ſometimes put for ſacrificing. * Thus we find in Vir. 

ü () eee e ee Te a i 


Jiupiter ommipotens, cui nunc Mauruſia pictis- 
Gens epulata torts, Lenæœum libat honorem. 
Hence alſo the gods were ſaid to feaſt with men. Thus Alcinous ſpeaks 
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| f a) Voce Ain. (2) Numer. X. 10. (c) Conf. Arnebius contra Gen. Lib. 


VII. (4) Athenzus, Lib. III. Heſychius v. . (e) Idyl. V. v. 130. (F) Diepn. 


Lib. III. C. 3. Conf. quæ Poſtea in IV. hujus Archæol. Lib. dicentur de couviv. 


(g) Aneid. Lib, IV. ver. 200. (b) Odyfl = ver. 2. 
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On the ſame account, Jupiter and the teſt of the gods are faid to go to 
2 feaſt in Ethiopia, which is only a poetical deſcription of a feltival 
time in that country: | £ 1. | 
: | Zavs vag ir Quizviy purr dαν,½ ig Aibcorias 

R01Zo5 ton wire, de Otoi 0 df TATE bye. 


From theſe and the like inſtances in other authors, it appears to büre 


been a cuſtom very ancient in Greece. The fame was alſo generally ob- 


ſerved in other countries. Hence the“ juſt man” in Ezekiel (a) is ſaid 
to be one, who hath not eaten up the mountains, neither hath lift up 


his eyes to the idols.” . And in Exodus, when God commanded' Moſes 


to require leave of Pharaoh for the Jews © to go into the wilderneſs, to 
ſacrifice to the Lord (5),” he thus beſpeaks Pharaoh, in a different 
form of words, but importing the ſame ſenſe (c): * Thus faith the 


Lord God of Iſrael, Let my people go, that they may hold a feaſt to 
me in the wilderneſs. Hence Balaam and the princes with him, 


are entertained by Balak king of Moab, with the fleſh of ſacrificed 


victims (4); and the Moabites enticed the Iſraelites to be preſent at the 
feaſts of their gods (e). Hence alſo, to mention no more examples, 
the Iſraelites are commanded to deſtroy the idolatry of the nations who 
lived about them, © left thou do ſacrifice to their gods, and one call 


thee, and thou eat of his ſacrifice (F).“ All the time the feaſt laſted, 
they continued ſinging the praiſes of the god. Thus we find after the 


ſacrifice offered by Chryſes and the Grecians to Apollo, in Homer, 


Oi d æaνil̃ pornry de d %., 
Kay ahi 0ovTes vreinove EDA x, 
Mevreyreg Exe. g) 
All day in moving ſounds the Grecians ſing, 
And echoing woods with Io Pæans ring 
To win the god t' accept their offering. 


HAH. 


When they ſacrificed to Veſta, it was uſual to eat up whatſoever was 
lett, and to ſend any part of it abroad was thought a crime; whence 
the proverb Eci die, and, among the Romans, /ars ſacriſicare, is ap- 


plied to gluttons, who eat up all that is ſet before them. To this goddeſs 


allo, they offered the firſt part of their libations, at leaft of all thoſe 
which were paid to the houſehold gods; whence comes the proverb 4g 
E515, lo begin at bome. This cuſtom, the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtopha- 


nes (þ) tells us, was founded upon a grant of Jupiter to Veſta, After 
% ꝛ he 


— 


ä 


{a) XVII. 6. (5) Exod: . 18. (0 Exod, V. 1. % Numb. XVII. 


() Numb. XXV. (I) Exod. XXXIV. 15, (g) Il. 4. ver. 473. 
% In Teng. p. 49, Edit, Aurel. Allobrogum. yy * 
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he had ſuppreſſed the ſons of Titan, he promiſed Veſta to grant whit. 
ever ſhe would requeſt ; whereupon ſhe firſt defired that ſhe might enjo 


to Pac 
a perpetual virginity ; and, in the next place, that ſhe might have the "raph 
firſt part in all ſacrifices, The laſt part alſo, as well as the firſt, was of. and g 
fered to Veſta, ſhe being the ſame as the earth, to which the firſt ang any o 
laſt parts belong; all things are produced out of that element, and again the te 
relvet into it: or bee sale Veſta, who preſides over are et foci, the 1%! 
altars and hearths of houſes, is cuffos rerum intimarum, keeper of the times 
moſt ſecret things, and on that account to be honoured above all other or thi 
deities. Which reaſon is aſſigned by Cicero (1). To return, the feaſt 
in ſome places was to be ended before ſunſet, as Athenzus (4) informs 
us, and was not to exceed an appointed time in any place. After the 
feaſt, they ſometimes played at dice, as Saubertus hath obſerved out of 
Plato. And whence was this cuſtom derived? No doubt from the 
common practice of recreating themſelves with all ſorts of plays and 133 
diverſions after meals. Neither were dice only, but any other ſort of An 
game uſed after the feaſts upon ſacrifices. Hence of the Jews, who had 
ſacrificed to the golden calf, it is ſaid, that they ſat down to eat, 
and roſe up to play.“ But of this cuſtom a more particular account will | 
be given when the Grecian entertainments ſhall be deſcribed. The en- 8 
tertainment and recreations being ended, they returned to the altar, and the 
offered a libation to Jupiter π e, the perfect. The primitive Greeks tion 
were wont to offer the tongues, together with a libation of wine, to tion 
Mercury, as Athenceus reports (/). The ſame cuſtom is alſo mentioned the 
by Apollonius (h :: nz ns 1 85 
oed e prrimute uigrrcupivu NN Noi 
| He Outs tos, Tiws ir r. YAWTTIC 4fovro 
* Albegekveris. Aris 0: Jia xviÞOeg fe | 
| Then as the cuſtom of their country was, 
. On th' burning tongues the mix'd libation flows; 550 
1 | This done, they haſte unto their ſoft repoſe. H. H. os 
| The tongues they offered this time, either with a defign to make an me 
expiation for any indecent language which had been ſpoken, or in to- = 
ken that they committed to the gods as witneſſes, what diſcourſe had pal- 
fed at the table; or to ſignify that what had been ſpoken there ought 
not to be remembered afterwards, or divulged. They were offered to 
Mercury, the god of eloquenee, as taking a particular care of that 81 
member'i(#). | ST Te IT | Ly, I 
After all, they returned thanks to the god, for the honour and ad- 
vantage of ſharing with him in the victim, and then were diſmiſſed by 
the K3evk, in this or the like form, olg dp (0), . | 
Thus much concerning the Grecian ſacrifices. There were alſo other x 


ſorts of preſents offered to the gods, even from the earlieſt times, either 


- 0 — 
1 SS 


050 De Nat. Deorum, Lib. I. (2) Deipn. Lib. IV. Exod. XXXII. 10. (1) Deipn. | 
Lib. I. Cap. XIV. (I) Argon. Lib. I. ver 517. (). Conf. Archzol. huj, Lib. IV. 
ubi de Couviv. agitur, (o) Apuleius Metam. Lib ult et ibi Beroaldus. 
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to pacify them when angry, or to obtain ſome future benefit, or as a 

rateful acknowledgment of ſome paſt favour. They conſiſted of crowns 
and garlands, garments, cups of gold, or other valuable metals, and 
wy other thing, which conduced to the ornament or the enriching of 
the temples: They were commonly termed evet4rezrxz, and ſometimes 
/r2xi/uez, from their being depoſited in the temples, where they ſome- 
times were laid on the floor, ſometimes hung upon the walls, doors, pillars, 
or the roof, or any other conſpicuous place. Thus we find in Horace: 
Me tabula ſacer 

Votrva partes indicat uvida 

Suſpendifſe potentt > 

Veſlimenta marts Deo (). 


And in Virgil (2), to mention only this example more ; 


St qua ipſe mers venatibus auxt, 


Suſpendive tholo, aut ſacra ad faſtigia fi. 


Sometimes the occafion of the dedication was inſcribed either upon 


the thing itſelf, or when the matter of that could not bear an inſcrip- 
tion, upon a tablet hung up with it. This appears from the foremen- 


tioned paſſage of Horace, and (to mention this one inſtance more) from 
the following diſtich of Tibullus (r): : | 5 


Nunc, Dea, nunc ſuccurre mihi: nam poſſe mederi 


Pita docet Templis multa tabella tuis. 


I ſhall only add this one. obſervation, that when any perſon left his 


employment, or way of life, it was cuſtomary to dedicate the inſtru- 


ments belonging to it, as a grateful commemoration of the divine fa- 


| vour and protection. Thus, in the following epigram (s) a fiſherman 
makes a preſent of his nets to the nymphs of the ſea: _ N 


Tai; vige pig Kivueis rde diu & g ds 
Tagas dn rg orfoy Exnoonins. 


Shepherds hung up their pipes to Pan, or ſome of the country deities, 
Thus we find done by one in Tibullus (): F 


Pendebatque vagi paſtoris in arbore votum, 


8 uſtica filveſtri Jilula facra Deo. 
| Hence Lais decayed with age dedicates her mirror to Venus (2); 5 


a ooeugiy ihaoura rub Ennudcg, y Toy irn 
| Eopeoy 251 rgobugois Acis 1e Vie, e 


re tree 
* 


(-) Antholog. Lib. VI. Cap. III. Epigr. VI. 


| | (:) Lib. II. Eleg. V. 
(0) Antholog. Lib. VI. Cap. VIII. Epigr. I. : 


r 


. Tug 3 


(8) Cnc Lib. I. Od. V. (g) Aacid. Lib. IX, 5 407. (e) Lib. . Blow, II. i; 
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Oùx sb, eln i reges, & Juraltuæi. 
a * 


Whoever is willing to be farther informed concerning the nature and 
kinds of theſe preſents, may conſult Pauſanias (w), who has left us , 


very particular deſcription of thoſe in the Delphian temple, which wa 


the richeſt of any in Greece, | 

Before the concluſion of this chapter, it will be neceſſary to obſerve 
farther, that by a very ancient and univerſal preſcription, the tenths 
of many things were claimed by the gods. Hence the Grecians, having 
driven the Perſians out of Greece, preſented a golden tripod to Delphian 
Apollo out of the tenths of the ſpoils taken in the war, as we are in. 
formed by Diodorus the Sicilian (x), Another example is the golden 
buckler dedicated to Jupiter after the taking of Tanagra, with this in. 
icription, as we find it in Pauſanias (y) : 0 . 


Neo; 2 Oil Neuv xevν,ꝭ Ve, 27 O2 Tac g 
Tr; Azxe9aueovins Tourer xi» mw rehe, | 
— 3 
| Aawgoy ar Apyuty, tai Abnyaiu, xai Id, 
Tay 05t6729 vines dDα,e To ro 


Lucian mentions the tenths of ſp6ils dedicated to Mars (2). Hero- 


dotus (a) ſpeaks of a golden chariot and horſes conſecrated to Pallas by 
the Athenians, with this inſcription : 


Ebvs, BatwTwy 14 Xx Ne h dxtecl cue 
Harideg An ,E5 Hv 27 TAS, 

Aton iy &NAVGET; ci ro5ruy dg · 5 
Tov iu 03x71) H T%; 0 ou. 


We find in Xenophon (5) that the tenth part of the product of a certain 


field conſecrated to Diana, was ſacrificed every year. And in Paula. 


. nias (c), that the Siphnians conſtantly preſented a tenth part of their gold 


mines to Apollo. It was alfo cuſtomary for kings to receive a tenth por- 
tion of the ſeveral revenues of their ſubjects. This was paid by the Athe- 


nians to Piſiſtratus, the receiving whereof, that tyrant excuſes in his epil- 


tle to Solon (4), as being not expended in his own private ſervice, but 


laid out upon facrifices, and for other public uſes. The ſame cuſtom 


prevailed in other countries; whence Samuel deſcribes ſome of the in- 
conveniences which the Jews were bringing upon themſelves by defiring 
a king, in the following words (e) : © He will take the tenth of your ſeed, 
and of your vineyards, and give them to his officers and to his ſervants. 


He will take the tenth of your ſheep, and ye ſhall be his ſervants.” 80 


conſtant and univerſal was the cuſtom of paying tenths to the gods and 
kings, that d , and d, A, colleftors of tenths, are general 27 | 


— 


(20) Phocicis, p. 624. Edit. Hanov. (x) Bibliothec. Hiſt. Lib. XI. (ö) Eliac. 6. 
(z) Dialog. de Saltatione. (a) Lib. V. Cap. LXXVII. (3) De expedit. Cyri, 


Lib. V. (e) Phocicis, p. 628. (4) Apud Diogenem Laertium. (e) 1 Sam. VIII. 15,17. 9 


J- 


— 0 
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for D publicans; or collectors of taxes; and dmariver is equivalent to 


aabiiga 7, AaÞ veaywytiy, or rπνν which words ſignify to conſecrate, or 
to gather tributes, and taxes (F). And that the ſame was derived from 
the moſt early times, appears from the well known example of Abra- 
ham, who gave tithes of all to Melchiſedec, king of Salem, and prieſt of 
the Moſt High God (). | uy 


CHAP. .V. 


Of the Grecian Prayers, Supplications, and Imprecations, 


THE piety of the ancient Grecians: and the honourable opinion they 
L had conceived af their deities, doth in nothing more manifeſtly ap- 


pear, than in the continual prayers and ſupplications they made to 
them; for no man amongſt them, that was endued with the ſmalleſt 
| prudence, faith Plato (5), would undertake any thing of greater or leſſer 

moment, without having firſt aſked the advice and aſſiſtance of the gods 
for this they thought the ſureſt mezns to have all their enterpriſes 


crowned with ſucceſs, And that this was practiſed by the whole nation 


of the Greeks, as well as by their philoſophers, and that in the moſt 
primitive times, is fully witnefled by their poets, and other ancient writ- 
ers. Thus, in Homer's ninth Iliad, Neſtor is introduced praying for 
ſucceſs to the ambaſſadors, whom the Grecian chiefs were lending to 
Achilles. In the tenth Iliad, Ulyſſes enters upon his expedition into 
the Trojan camp in the ſame manner. In the laſt Iliad, Priamus en- 
treats the aſſiſtance of the gods, before he durſt adventure himſelf into 
the tent of Achilles, to redeem Hector's body. And to forbear other 
_ Inſtances, the heroes ſeldom engage with their enemies, till they have 


firſt implored the divine protection and favour. 5 
It ſeems to have been the univerſal practice of all nations, whether 
civil or barbarous, to recommend themſelves to their ſeveral deities 


every morning and evening. Whence we are informed by Plato (i), 


That at the riſing both of the ſun and moon, one might every where 
© behold the Greeks and Barbarians, thoſe in proſperity, as well as thoſe 


under calamities and afflitions, proſtrating themſelves, and hear their 


* {upplications.” And to this cuſtom Horace ſeems to allude in the fol- 


lowing words (L): 


Longas 6 utinam, dux bone, ferias 
 Prayles, dicimus integro _ 
Sicci mane die, dicimus uvidi 


Cum Sol Oceano ſubeſt, 


11 


ra; ene ent a tiraen ogra. TAILS 


So BS vile”... hg 


88 


That 


— 


0%) Timzo. (i) De Legibus Lib. X. (4) Lib. IV. Od. V. v. 3 g 


6 ) Etymologici AuQor, Harpocration, Heſychius, Su'd. . (g) Gen. XIV. 18, 20. 
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. That is, We pray for the proſperity of Italy, both in the morning and in 1h, 
evening. | 

The Lacedemonians had a peculiar form of prayer; for they never 
uſed, either in their public or private devotions, to make any other re. 
queſt, than that the gods would grant what was honourable and good 
for them, as Plato (J) witneſſeth; but Plutarch (m) tells us, they added 
one petition more, viz. That they might be able to ſuffer injuries, The 
Athenians (2) uſed in their public prayers, to deſire proſperity for then. 
ſelves and the Chians; and at the panathenza, a ſolemnity which was 
celebrated once in five years, the public crier uſed to implore the bleſ. 
fling of the gods upon the Athenians and Platæans. „„ 
But paſſing by the ſubject matter of their prayers, it is my principal 
deſign, in this place, to deſcribe their manner of ſupplicating the gods; 
and becauſe they made their ſupplication to men, for the moſt part, with 
the ſame ceremonies, I ſhall treat of them both together, Petitioners 
both to the gods and men, uſed to ſupplicate with green boughs in their 
hands, and crowns upon their heads, or garlands upon their necks, which 

they did with a deſign to beget reſpe&t in thoſe to whom they made 
their ſupplications, as Triclinius (o) in his commentary upon Sophocles 
teacheth us. Theſe boughs are called by ſeveral names, as da, or 
x No. ixsrijgioi, @vrndges UEETRLS and læerngiæi. | They Were commonly of 
laurel, or olive; whence Statius (2), | ny 


— — 1 
* — 2 — — 4 «oh I 7 p ä 


| Mite nemus circa.. 
Villatæ laurus, & ſupplicis arbor Oliva. 
About this grove the peaceful olive grows, 


1 And ſprightly laurel, on whoſe verdant boughs 5 0 5 
+ Wreath'd garlands hung bee FH. H. 


Which trees were chiefly made uſe of, either becauſe they were a. 
acs, always green and flouriſhing, whence Euripides () gives the latter 
the epithet of axyexro;, never fading; or becauſe the laurel was a ſign 
of victory, ſucceſs, and joy; the olive of peace and good will. In theſe 
boughs they put wool, which was not tied to them, but wrapped about 
them; for which reaſon the tragedian (7) ſeems to have called it A. 

L 0s0peor Purnadeg, the tie without a knot, And from their being wrap- 
ped round, ſome think that they were called by the Romans Ville, or 

 #nfule; whence Virgil (), 5 eee hs 


— —ũ—3à—— — — — 
* 5 — . s 


— temne, guod ultro 


Preferimus manibus vittas, ac verba precantunn. 


Loet not the king deſpiſe us, cauſe we ber 8 
This wreath, the badge of ſuppliants .. H. H. 


6— On 


(0 Alcib. II. () Inſtitut. Laconic. | () Alcon. ab Alex. Gen. Dier. Lib. V. 
1 Cap. XXVII. (.) Oed. Tyr. v. 3. () Theb. Lib. XII. (2) In Tone, v. 1436. 
j + SIT () In lxkra8. V. 31. (5) ZEneid. VII. v. 236. : 5 
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And by the Greeks they were termed chte in which ſenſe Ho- 
mer is by ſome thought to have uſed this word (ze): 


Sriuperr” tx,9 iv XG e, Ar . 


| 
For, according to the old Scholia upon Sophocles (u), Shut is to be in- 
terpreted Ti rg 261⁰⁰ Ta IRAN certain wool wrapped about 4 
green bough. With theſe boughs, and ſometimes with their hands, if 
they were doubtful whether they ſhould prevail or not, it was uſual to 


touch the knees of the ſtatue, or man, to whom they addrefled them- 
ſelves 3 if they had hopes, they touched his right hand, but never the 
left, that being thought unlucky ; if they were confident of ſucceſs, 


they roſe as high as his chin or cheeks. It was cuſtomary to touch 
the head, becauſe that is the principal and moſt honourable member in 
a man's body, as Euſtathius thinks (w); or becauſe they deſired the per- 
ſon ſhould give his conſent to their petitions annuendo, by a nod, for this 


was the manner of granting requeſts ; whence Jupiter in Homer (x) 


having granted Thetis's petition, adds: 


Eid, d Tot ESO Rr EU, Pen soins. 
Tre dg iS inibey Y dhv, ν,æSi i 
Testeo, & vue 60) FUEANLYGETON, S8 araT1NY, 
O areNeurnrov , 0, Ts KEOAT, KATAVEUTW. 


But left you doubt, if you can doubt a god, 
I'll clear all ſeruples by a ſolemn nod, 
For that's with me a never failing ſign, 


And does performance to my vows enjoin. H. H. 


The hand they touched ()) as being the inſtrument of action: the knees, 
becauſe they deſired the ſoul of the perſon ſhould bend, as it were, and 


o 


incline to their requeſts, for that the June in that place are more flex- 


ible than ia any other part; or becauſe the knees are the inſtruments of 
motion, as if they requeſted the perſon to beſtir himſelf, and walk about 
to effect their deſires. Whence, to uſe the words of Pliny (z), hominis 


gentbus guedam religio ingſt, obſervatione gentium: hec ſupplices attingunt ; 
har, ut aras, adorant ; fortaſſe quia ipſis ingſt vitalitas, By all nations, 


a ſort of religious veneration is paid to the knees of men; Theſe the 


| luppliants endeavour to touch: Theſe they adore in the ſame manner 
| as they do the altars of the gods; perhaps, becauſe there is a fort of 


lively vigour in them. Sometimes they touched the knees with one 


hand, and the head, or hands with the other. Thus did Thetis by | 


Jupiter: 


| Keein Y den wiyny SRE, oA t ,,, 
Ebęen d wgvere Korn rig Heer d, 
AxgoreTy | eg vpn rohνο eos EAVET 00, 


; () Viad. . v. 14. () In erf 3. Oddyp, Tyr. (3) In Il. 4. p. 97. Ed. Baſ, 
9 fl. 4. v. 524 (5) Euſtath, lbidem, (=) Nat, Hiſt, Lib. X. Cap. XI. v. 
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Ke 2 Teo" ab rose rabegero, Y Adng Eva _ 
Luci, Jeg rig S dg bm dne h. 


Juſt had the bluſhing goddeſs heav'd her head 

From off the pillow of her ſaffron bed, 

When azure Thetis heav'nward wing'd her flight, 

And on the ſteep Olympus did alight ; | 

Where ſhe all-ſeeing Jove found ſeated high, 

Remote from each inferior deity 2 : | 
Straight at his feet herſelf ſhe proſſrate caſt, 
And with her right hand feiz'd with eager haſte, 

His briſtly beard; her left his 0 embrac'd. 


H. H. 


Sometimes they kiſſed the hands 105 knees, Pride in Homer is 


introduced touching the knees or Achilles, and * * hands 000. 


| Xigoly A vs Ade ySvara, cg ee xe. 


And Ulyſſes reports, that himſelf, when a foppliant to the king of E. 
gypt, touched and kiſſed his knees 9 


Ke) Lure bal Say, 60 4 igbrare, x F, SA”; 


If the petitioners were very fearful, and the perſons to whom they 
addreſſed themſelves, of very great avality, they kiſſed their feet, This 


kiſs the Romans called labratum, and the old Gloſl. renders it Qs 


 PariAv, 1 c g ,t⁶ Baso Ng, 4 kiſs of a Ring. Sometimes they kifled 
their own hands, and with them touched the perſon. Another ſort of 
ſalutation there was, whereby they did homage to the gods, viz. by 
putting the forefinger over the thumb (perhaps upon the middle joint, 
which they uſed in counting the number ten), and then giving 5 a turn 
on their right hand, as it is in Plautus (c): 


Ph. Quod fe | non affe rt, quo me vortam EY 
Pa. Si Deos falutas, dexiro vor/um cenſeo. 


_ Ph, But if he fail me, I known't which way to furn. 
Pa. Turn Why you muſt turn to th? right hand, I conceive, 
If you would reverence the gods. "BH, 


F they proſtrated themſelves at the entrance of the temples, 
and kiſſed the ſacred threlho!d, To which cuſtom Tini thus al- 
ludes (4): 5 


Mon ego fi merut, dubitem procumbere „ 
Et dare ſacratis ofcula liminibus. 


3:13 th generally was this cuſtom of kiſſing practiſed by faprlicanty, that 


Euſtathius (e) thinks the word N to adore, was derived from 
xv, which bgnifes to 41%. 
5 Another 


— 


7 liiad. C. v. 478. Fl 5 0H, E. v. 279. | (e) Curcul. A& if Scene I. 


(4) Lib. I. Eleg. V. 8 Ad. ak . 


He 
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Another manner they had of ſupplicating, by pulling the hairs off 


their head, and offering them to the perſon to whom they prayed. 
After this manner did Agamemnon preſent himſelf before Jupiter, when 
Hector had given the Grecians an overthrow “, 2 


Tloxads N bs x6Panis Rbf. there Mi“ 
Tig 6 Af — ES | | 


But the celeſtial Jove preſents with hairs, 5 
Which from his mangled head with eager force he tears. H. H. 


55 They often clothed themſelves with rags, or put on the habit of 


mourners, to move pity and compaſſion. . 

The poſtures they uſed were different. Sometimes they prayed ſtand- 
ing, ſometimes ſitting, but generally kneeling, becauſe that ſeems to bear 
the greateſt ſhow of humility; whence the words, ye, yorvrerey, 
and ſuch like, ſignify to pray, or make ſupplication. Proſtration was 


almoſt as frequent as kneeling. The poets furniſh. us with innumerable 
examples of proſtration before the images, altars, and ſometimes the 


threſholds of the temples. Thus in Ovid : N 


U: templi tetigere gradus, procumbil utergue 
Pronus humi, gelidoque pavens dedit ofcula ſaxo. 


Which practice is ridiculed by Lucretius ( a), who ſays, that it is no 


act of piety, oY 8 N 
Vir rocumbere humi profiratum, & pandere palmas 
Ante Deum delubrg,———— 


The Greek Scholiaſt upon Pindar tells us, they were wont to turn their 


faces towards the eaſt, when they prayed to the gods; and to the weſt, 
when to the heroes or demigods, Others (b) ſay, they always kept 
their faces towards the ſun ; that in the morning they turned themſelves 


to the eaſt, at noon to the ſouth, and in the evening to the weſt. 


The ſafeſt place for a petitioner, either to gods or men (next to the 
temples and altars), was the hearth or fire-place, whither it was uſual 


to betake themſelves when they came to any ftrange place in travel or 
baniſhment, as being the altar of Veſta, and the houſehold gods. 
Whence Ulyſſes, being a ſuppliant in the court of Alcinous king of 
Phæacia, is thus introduced by Homer (c / © 


2 1 2. QUO 9 


—— , r in sun i voni. 


When they had once ſeated themſelves there, in the aſhes, 8 mourn- 
ful poſture, and with a dejected countenance, they needed not to open 
their mouths, neither was it the cuſtom ſo to do; for thoſe actions 


ipoke loud enough, and told the calamity of the ſupplicant more moving- 


ly than a thouſand orations. This we learn from Apollonius Rhodius (4), 
| To 


OO HR 


*— — ** 


» m3 Ar * 


— 


111. 


Cay. fl. 6, + Metamorph. Lib, I, (e) Lib. 7. (8) Celius Rhod. Lib, Xl. 


(%) Odyff. 5. v. 153. (4) Argonaut, Lib, V. 


* 
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; Tod 4 nas, R A, i. bin ag yrig 
1er, 1 Ts dien Auyygois bxeThos TETUXTY%« 


As Toon as o'er the threſhold ther 6 can get, 

At Veſta's ſhrine in humbleſt ſort they fit ; 

For there they're ſafe, and of want nothing 155 | 

Such privilege our laws the "me allow. H. H. 


Th e Moloſpans had a manner of ſupplicating, different from 
that of all other countries; which was practiſed by Themiſtocles when 
he was purſued by the Athenians and Lacedemonians, and forced to caſt 
himſelf on the protection of Admetus, king: of that country; he held 
the young prince (who was then a child) in his arms, and in that pol. 
ture, proſtrated himſelf, before the king's bouſehold gods; this being 
the moſt ſacred manner of ſupplication among the Moloffians, and nch 
was not to be rejected, as Plutarch reports (e). 

They that fled to the gods for refuge or help, uſed. firſt to crown 
the altars with garlands, and then to N e theis ms o 
the deity, | 


| Nast N aus 94 xo] Adpirs Naas, 
nerd, abs Ne, ce Tg rear. 

And when with myrtle garlands he had crown'd. | £5. 
Lach altar f in Admetus houſe, he prey's e 


1 Sith \ Eoipides 0 H It was uſual alſo to take hold of the altar as 
Dl ( g) witneſſeth, _ 


Talibus wake difts araſque tenebat. | 
Laying hi hands on the altar, thus he prayed. 


Whence Varrs i is off opinion, that altars were called are, g. anſæ, which 


word is uſed to ſignify any thing that may be talen hold of. It was 
alſo an uſual geſture 1 in praying. to lift up their hands towards heaven, 
TI&#vTs5; gere. &VETEUYOREEY rg xi tis Toy Bpavoy tb oV G Vol. We do 
all hift up our hands to heaven when we pray, faith Arittotle N. The 
dene! 1s affirmed by Helena in her prayer: to Jr uno . 


— 


— bed. e; go ag 
5 mere, Gy” olxti ae dene en 


5 We our extended arms, great id hen. 
Tow'rd thy pavilion, deckt with aſteriſm es. H. H. 


5 Whencc 


—_—_— 


— —— 


100 In Themiſtocle. ( 7 ) In Alceſtide. (s) Eneid. IV. v. 219. 5 (b) Lid. VI 
oo: CIOS (i) n * v. 1100. CCC 


dui 


ha' 
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* 
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trees | it appears, that the reaſon of lifting up their hands, was, that 
they might hold them towards the gods, whoſe habitation is in heaven. 
Homer every where mentions this poſture, always adding vga aN, 
when he ſpeaks of any one that prayed to the gods. And this cuſtom 
was ſo univerſally received, that the holding up of hands i is ſometimes 
uſed te ſignify praying, as in Horace. 


Cælo ſapinas fi tuleris manu. 
If to the gods your hands have been life's up. 


On the contrary, becauſe the infernal gods were ſuppoſed to 1 their 
habitation beneath the earth, it was uſual to pray to them with. hands 
pointed downwards. Sometimes the better to excite the attention of 
theſe gods, they ſtamped the ground with their feet. This is ſaid to 
have been done by the actors, when they , pronounced thoſe words of 
Hecuba, wherein ſhe invokes the aſſiſtance of the infernal gods to ſave 
her ſon E (S* 


2 x, 404, odoars wa? 14. 


Whence Cleanthem, cum pede terram percuſſiſtt, ro ex Edigont: 


dixiſſe ferunt : It is reported of Cleanthes, that having firſt ſtamped the 


ground with his foot, he recited the following verſe out of the Epigonie 


 Audiſne hæc, Amphiarae, ſub terram abdite (h) 2 


When they lay proſtrate or kneeled upon the earth, it was cuſtomary 
to beat it with their hands. Thus the Wee of Meleager is intro- 
duced by Homer (1): mY 


Hod NJ x ratur ToAuPagny vige doi, 
| Kixauornuo Ald, x4 rev ae ee, 
| nee cube So 


U 7 » 


— 


Laſlly, They who prayed to th Joitien of. the ſen, expanded their 


hands towards the ſea. - This we find done by Achilles in Homer, when 


he invokes Thetis (E); as likewiſe by Cloanthus in Virgil (/ 2 


Ni palmas ponto tendens utraſque Cloanthus, 
_ Fudiſſetque preces, Drovoſque in uota 8 8 
Di, quibus imperium pelagi, „ 


Theſe cuſtoms are briefly explained by the Scholiaſt . on the foremeit 


tioned verſes of Homer“ 's ninth Iliad : 1 FJ of Lk rol; tels Salo 
dul, 4 746, | . | 


ie Herx lere uhya zu xir err bed gos. 


The heroes pray to the celeſtial 5s lifting up their bands to POT! as 


in the verſe there cited. Tet; 0 e non, To the gods of the ſea, 
they prayed thus: „„ | 


8 
127 


* 5 . on. N 8 as 9 * 5 - * « 
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( bange ls, V. 79. , ( 0 Cicero Tuſculan. Gb. Lib, n. a lad. 


1. v. §64. (4) * v. 350 (7) Kaeid. V. ver. 233. "A 
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| Hod dd tunrg! Oidn vgnouro eg Gpiyvus, | 


nde da Aανοẽỹ öde Extending bis hands towards the ra, Tor 1 


yborlois d, xd rorreg Thy , ws hae Prri. But to the ſubterraneous god. 
they prayed beating the earth, as is here done by Meleager's mother, Prax. 
ers being ended, they lifted up their hand to their mouth and kiſſed "A 
which cuſtom was alſo practiſed by the Romans, whenever they paſſed 
by a temple, and was accounted a ſort of veneration, as Alexander ab 
Alexandro informs us (a); and Lilius Gyraldus (5) tells us, he hath 
obſerved the ſame in Homer, and others. Whence Lucian, in his en. 
comium of Demoſthenes, has theſe words: Kei Ty yew 79 chart nw. 
o27/0:y01705, SN #AN0 i} TE00%0YGY Eepdoayer His hand being lift up to 55 
mouth, I did not ſuſpect that he was doing any thing but praying. And a. 


— . . . * | . 4 n * e 7 \ 
gain, in his tract concerning ſacrifices : O % Tims h Toy Wy, Oey; 


tdb Thy urs Izzy The poor man obtains the favour of the gods, by 


kiſſing his Tight hand only. Whence it appears, that the right hand, 


rather than the left, was kiſſed on this occaſion. Neither was the 


palm, or inward part, but 20 e, the back and outward part of the 


hand thus honoured ; for, to uſe the words of Pliny (n), Ingſt et alis 
partibus quadam religio: Sicut dextera oſculis averſa appetitur. There is 
a ſort of religion in other members; as we find by the cuſtom of kiſſing 


the back of the hand. „ 


It will not be improper to obſerve, in the laſt place, that Tz; yz; 
S ,οõmXᷓͥéa u ol avlewro, Juve rg eit Pagougy S Ag, 1t was a com- 
mon opimion, that their prayers were more prevalent and ſucceſsful, when 
offered in a barbarous and unknown language: And the reaſon aſſigned 
for it, was, that «: TewTa KATE YU OA Ae, Pagonget PTA @vocs d To. av 


weara txsow* ' The firſt and native language of mankind, though barbarous 


and uncouth, yet conſiſted of words and names more agreeable to na- 


ture (d). Whence it was cuſtomary for magicians, and thoſe who pre. 


tended to have a more intimate familiarity with the gods than other 
men, to make their petitions in barbarous and unknown ſounds. 

Sometimes, if they obtained their requeſt, and it was a matter of 
conſequence, they preſented. to the god ſome rich gift, or offered a ſa- 
crifice in thankfulneſs for the benefit they had received; ſometimes 


they related it to the prieſt of the temple, that it might be regiſtered, 
as a teſtimony of the goodneſs of the gods, and their readineſs to hear 


the petitions of mortals, and ſend them relief; and for an encourage. 


ment to men to make known their wants and deſires to the deities, and 
to expect aſſiſtance from them: On which account, as Euſtathius has 


obſerved, all prayers in Homer, the petitions of which are juſt and 


_reafonable, are rewarded with a full and ſatisfactory anſwer. 


From the Grecian prayers let us paſs to their imprecations. Theſe 
were extremely terrible, being thought ſa powerful, when duly pro- 
nounced, as to occaſion the deſtruction, not only of idle perſons, but 


of whole families and cities. The miſeries which befel Atreus, Aga- | 
memnon, and others of that family, were thought to proceed from 


_ the 


— 


its) Gen. Dier. Lib. IV. Cap. XVI. (6): Syntagm. de Diis Gentium. (e * 


Hiſt. Lib. Xl. Cap. XLV. (4) Clemens Alexandrinus Strom. I. p. 33% 


's 


the 
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the imprecations of Myrtilus upon Pelops their anceſtor, by whom he 


was thrown into the ſea, Thus Lycophron (a); | 


* 


Ost $0 Nngios rd pus, 
Ilarodger xn g Yves. 


The ſame imprecations are likewiſe mentioned in the Electra of So- 


phocles, and the Oreſtes of Euripides. Though by others the calami- 
ties of that family are aſcribed to the curſes of Thyeſtes, Atreus's bro- 


ther; whence Thyeſlea preces are uſed proverbially for any dreadful 
imprecations : As in Horace (0), 7 e 1 4 
Miſit Thyeſteas precen. | We 

But the moſt dreadful imprecations were thoſe pronounced by parents, 
prieſts, kings, prophets, or other ſacred perſons. Examples whereof 
may be found in Homer's ninth Iliad, where Phcenix relates, that the 
gods would not permit him to have children by reaſon of his father's 
imprecations (c): And afterwards that Meleager was deſtroyed by the 


curſes of his mother (4): 


Ez dg pore; Ki,00W50G, 1 gd Seed. 
ed axiuo texto de ,ꝭS bio Payer 


Hen de x ryainy mohuPogany x00 v anvicty 
Kix AN, xai kr TigoiPoouny, 

_ Tgoyvu x en! debovr O Baxgurt xeATE 
T1449: Idee Favarov The N gige pris Eg 
ExAviy i Eęloove u, No reg N. 


Hence it was cuſtomary for men condemned for any notorious crime, | 


to be publicly curſed by the priefts. This befel Alcibiades, againſt 
whom, beſide baniſhment and confiſcation, the Athenians er xaragioFas 
rern PI ανντ Tevra; lepei; xl iegeins* decreed, that he ſhould be curſed 


ll the prieſts and priefleſſes. Which decree was obeyed by all who then 
held that office, except Theano, who profeſſed herlelf ivxay & xaragay 
beer yeyoreres* 70 be by ber Mice of prieſthood appointed to bleſs and not to 


curſe. . | i | 

There is likewiſe frequent mention of imprecations in the Roman 
affairs and authors, Thus when Craſſus undertook that fatal expedi- 
tion againſt the Parthians, wherein he periſhed, o ArTyio; Tgoodpxpwr reds 
1 TUM, Omen £7 NU KL0peryny, x TS Kexoos yevouivs xal avriy, ü, 


| 27% XATHROTWOW), g rng dend u avrey R PeiaBer;* Atejus runnt 


9 the gate of the city, placed there a veſſel full of burning-coals, upon which 1 
he offered odours and libations, and pronounced moſt dreadful curſes againſt 


Craſſus, as he paſſed by (e). And we are informed by Pliny (J), that 


dirts deprecatiombus defigt, nemo non metuit. All men are afraid of 


_ * imprecations,” There being no way to avoid or expiate their dire- 
ful effects, according to Horace (gz), . 


— — — — 


(e) Caſſandre, ver. 164. (53) Epod. V. ver. 86. (e) Ver. 455. (4) Ver. 
562. (e) Appianus in Parthieo. Conf. Cicero de Divin. Lib. 1. (7) Nat. Hiſt, 


Lib, XXVIII. Cap. II. (g) Epod. V. ver. 89. 5 
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Diris agam vos: dira deteſtatio 
NMulid expiatur victimd. 


And chat the ſame practice was uſed in other parts of the world. 20. 
pears from the ſacred writings : Wherein Jonathan, after he had gained 
a glorious victory over the enemies of his country, is reported ty 
have been reduced to the laſt extremity by the imprecations of Saul, 
his father and king (5). And Joſhua is ſaid to have pronounced a ſolem 
curſe upon the perſon, who thould rebuild Jericho (1): Which was ful. 
filled upon Hiel many ages after (E). Balaam the magician was ſent for 

by Balak king of Moab, to curſe his enemies the Iſraelites (I). The pa. 
triarch Jacob is :itodacts diſtributing his bleſſings to ſome of his oo 
dren (which was a cuſtom no leſs ancient than the other), and his curles 
to Reuben, Simeon, and Levi (). Noah, the father of the new world, 
pronounced an imprecation upon his grandſon Canaan(n), which had 

Its effect a long time after. And the practice ſeems to have been de. 


rived from the curſes pronounced by God 1 Adam, and atterwards 
upon Cain. 


CHAP. VI. 


* * — — — — 
n — = 2 — — „ 222 1 


_ — En 
* — ee renee 


of the 8 Oaths. 


AVING n the manner of offering ſacrifices and prayers 

to the gods, I ſhall proceed, in the next place, to ſpeak of the 

| honour paid to them, by uſing their names in ſolemn contracts, promi- 

BE: Tes, and aſſeverations; and calling them to witneſs mens truth and 
honeſty, or to puniſh their falſehood and treachery. This was reputed 

a ſort of religious adoration, being an acknowledgment of the omni: 
potence and omnipreſence, and by conſequence, of the divinity of the 
perfon thus invoked. Whence the poets deſcribe mens reception into 


the number of the gods by their . invoked i in oaths. Thus Horace 
ſpeaks of Cæſar (o): : 


Jurandaſque tuum per nomen Ponimus aras, * 


1 and [Lucan of the Roman heroes, who ſacrificed their lives i in the chil 
1 wars 0 p): 97 

4 | Bella pares ſuperis ae civilia Divas : 

VE | Fulminibus manes, radiiſque ornabit, et aftris Ty 

Inque Deum templis Jurabit Roma per umbras. 


| Adraſtus in Statius 7) We e the ghoſt of Archemorus in the 
fame manner | 


* — 


ms. es. EEE — 


— minen, 
err _ 9 
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— tvs etiam as Thebis. 


And 


(66) t Sam. XIV. 24. (3) Joſh. VI. 26. Wa) 1 Rep: "04; ww debe 
XXIl. 5,6. &. () Gen. XLIX. 3,4 (s) Ibid. IX. 5 26, 27. (e) Lib, 
II. Epiſt. I. ver. 16. () Lib. VII. v. 457. (2) Thebaid. VII. 1. 
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And the inſpired writers, for the ſame reaſon, forbid to ſwear by the 


pagan deities, and command to {wear by the true God. Thus in 
Deuteronomy (a): © Thou ſhalt fear the Lord thy God, and ſerve him, 


and ſhalt ſwear by his name.” And in Jeremy (b): © How ſhall I 
pardon thee for this? Thy children hath forſaken me, and ſworn by 
them that are no gods.“ And to forbear other inſtances, the wor- 
ſhippers of the true God are by David (c) deſcribed by ſwearing by 


1 | 


Oe, the god of oaths, is by Heſiod (4) faid to be the ſon of Eris, 


or contention 3 and fables tell us, that in the golden age, when men 
were ſtrict obſervers of the laws of truth and juſtice, there was no 
occaſion for oaths, nor any uſe made of them: But when they began 
to degenerate from their primitive ſimplicity, when truth and jultice 
were baniſhed out of the earth, when every one began to make ad- 


vantage of his neighbour by cozenage and deceit, and there was no 


truſt to be placed in any man's word, it was high time to think of 
ſome expedient, whereby they might ſecure themſelves from the fraud 
and falſehood of one another. Hence had oaths their original. We 


are told indeed by Clemens of Alexandria (e), that Chiron firſt invented 


oaths; but the meaning of that ſeems only to be this, that he firſt re- 


duced ſome of the barbarous nations to a ſenſe of religion and virtue: 


Whence it is added in the ſame place, that he taught them Jaco, 
0 Fuoias inegus* juſtice and proputatory, ſacrifices, However that be, it 
is probable, that at firſt, oaths were only uſed upon weighty and mo- 


mentous occaſions, yet in proceſs of time they came to be applied to 


every trivial matter, and in common diſcourſe ; which has given oc- 


caſion to the diſtinction of oaths into that, which was called O fyas, and 


uled only on ſolemn and weighty accounts; and that which they term- 


ed O hs, which was taken in things of the ſmalleſt moment, and was EY 


ſometimes uſed merely as an expletive to fill up'a ſentence, and make a 


round and emphatical period. Some there are that tell us, the wiyas 


eee was that, wherein the gods, dune, that wherein creatures were 


called to witneſs; but the frailty of this diſtinction doth evidently ap- 
pear by a great many inſtances, whereof I ſhall only mention one, viz. 
that of the Arcadians, amongſt whom the moſt ſacred and inviolable 


| Oath was taken by the water of a fountain called Styx, near Nonacris, 
a city, as Herodotus (F), or, according to others, a mountain in Ar- 
cadia; upon which account it was that Cleomenes the Lacedemonian, 


to ſecure the fidelity of the Arcadians, had a deſign to carry the prin- | 
cipal men among them to Nonacris, and there to make them ſwear by 
this fountain, though they had taken another oath before, as my au- 


thor (g) hath related. It will not be wholly impertivent in this place 


to mention the great oath of the gods by the Stygian lake; for Jupiter, 


28 Heſiod reports (50, FF 

;  Auryy peiy vag e014 Roy pcyny eee ogxev. = 

|  Ordain'd this lake a ſolemn oath ſhould be 
To all the gods, —— 


# 


| 00 Strom, 1, PP: :06, (F) Erato. ) Loc. citato, (5) Theogonia, 
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Which is the reaſon, why ſome derive the word bene, an oath, from 
Orcus, hell. This oath was invented by Jupiter; and preſcribed by hin 
to the reſt of the gods, in honour of Styx; becauſe ſhe, with her ſong, 


Came the firſt of all the gods to his aſſiſtance in the war againſt the 


giants; or, for that her daughter Victoria was favourable to him, faith 
Heſiod; or, becauſe he had quenched his thirſt with her waters in the 
fight. If any god ſwore falſely by theſe waters, he 'was debarred the 
ule of near, and deprived of his divinity for an hundred years; theſe 
others reduce to nine, but Servius, out of Orpheus, enlargeth them to 
nine thouſand. 7 te 2. 
The god that was thought more eſpecially to preſide over oaths, 


was Jupiter; though all the gods ſeem to have been concerned in them, 


for it was uſual to ſwear by them all, or any of them; and of any per. 


jured perſon they ſpoke in general, that he had offended the gods, of 


which there are innumerable inſtances : But they were thought chiefly, 
and more peculiarly to belong to Jupiter's care; and though perhaps 
this may not appear (as ſome think it doth) from the word 7us-jurdndum, 
which they will have to be ſo called g. Jovis qurandum, yet it will ſuf. 


| ficiently be proved by the plain teſtimony of the poet, that ſaith (0), 


— o, ds e ; 
| OvyToi; Tarte lag v7 S. oo | | 
And Jove, that over human oaths preſides, 


The gods, by whom Solon commanded the Athenians chiefly to ſwear 
| In public caules, were three (6), viz. Iz:o:©>, Kg, and Egxxe51e1@», 
or rather one Jupiter Ogx, by three names, though ſome make them 
to be three diſtin gods. Plato in his Euthydemus mentions Apollo, 


Minerva, and Jupiter. Demoſthenes alſo in his oration againſt Midias 


| ſwears by the fame three deities : But in another againſt Timocrates he 


takes an oath by Jupiter, Neptune, and Ceres, And the Athenians 
very often {wore by other gods: Sometimes by all the gods in general, 


. ſometimes by the twelve great gods, pec: Tovs dude Ji8&g ; The Spartans 
uſually, wa rw Tic, by Caſtor, and Pollux. The womens oaths were 
commonly by Juno, Diana, or Venus, or „ 1 9, 1. e. by Ceres and 


Proſerpina, which were appropriated to the female fex, according to 
Phavorinus (c), and never uſed by men, except in imitation of the 


women. Not that theſe were the only oaths uſed by women, for the 
contrary doth abundantly appear, but they were the moſt uſual ones, 
though they often ſwore by other goddeſſes, and ſometimes by the gods, 


as appears from Ariſtophanes, 


Men generally ſwore by the god, to whom the bufineſs they had in 
hand, or the place they were in, did belong ; in the market they uſually 

ſwore by Eegxis Aeg -, or Mercury; ploughmen by Ceres; thoſe that 

delighted in horſes, by Neptune. The Athenians (4) alone of all the 
Greeks uſed to ſwear by Iſis, and the Thebans commonly by Oſiris. 


Sometimes 


— nn 


” 
— ** 


7 (a) Euripid. Medez. v. 150. 
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(5) Pollux Lib. VIII. Cap XII. (o) In voce 3% 


) Alex. ab. Alex. Lib. V. Cap X. Gen. Dier. 
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Sometimes, either out of haſte, or aſſurance of their being in the 
right, or ſome of the like reaſons, they ſwore indefinitely by any of 
the gods, in this manner: Oprope pv THe Tay N which form we find 
uſed in Plato's Phædrus, and in Ariſtænetus's Epiſtle of Euxitheus to 
Pytheas. Others, thinking it unlawful to uſe the name of God upon 
every light occaſion, ſaid no more than Nez ed Toy, or, By, &c. by a 


mentions the ſame cuſtom, which (ſaith he) puller reds tvoi8cray* inures 
men to a pious regard for the name of God (5). Iſocrates. in Stobzeus; 
forbids to ſwear by any of the gods in any ſuit of law about money, 
and only allows it on two accounts: 1 oeuTby alrias aig; anb\vay, i 
ohe tt ,h xid n digg either to vindicate yourſelf from the im- 
danger. To which Simplicius, in his Commentary upon Epictetus, adds 
a third, viz. To obtain ſome conſiderable benefit for your country. Py- 
thagoras, as Hierocles (e) informs us, was very cautious in this matter, 


be number four, ſaith Plutarch (4), as thinking the perfection of the ſoul 
conſiſted in this number, there being in every ſoul, a mind, ſcience, opi- 


rather choſe to pay that ſum, than to take an oath. Socrates told his 
ſcholars, that Rhadamanthus, the juſteſt man that ever lived, had ex- 


uſually {wore vy Thy xd, i. 2. by a ſhrub that bears capers. In Ana- 


occaſions, was very common amongſt the Greeks, as may be ſeen in 
alt. To which purpoſe is that ſaying of Menander: 
| Ogxey d Sd, 081 — uuns. 7 TY 
And another of Chcerilus : 
Ogroy T &r Auron erm Klebt, „ rot EEE 
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religious ellipſis omitting the name; thus Phavorinus (a). - Suidas alſo 


putation of Jome wickedneſs, or to deliver your friends from. ſome great 


| for he rarely ſwore by the gods himfelf, or allowed his ſcholars to do 
ſo: Inſtead of the gods, he adviſed them to ſwear by TH rergdxorruy, or 


nion, and ſenſe, And it is reported of Clinias the Pythagorean, that 
when he might have cleared himſelf from a fine of three talents, he 


preſsly forbidden men to ſwear by the gods, but inſtead of them, allowed 
the uſe of a dog, gooſe, ram, or ſuch like creatures; and in conformity 
to this rule, that philoſopher was wont to ſwear, m voy xz, x1v%, pr. 
, by a dog, gooſe, or plane- tree. Zeno, the father of the Stoics, 


n:us, one ſwears by crambe, i. e. cole-worth, faith Cœlius (e); the fame - 
cata occurs in Teleclides, Epicharmus, and Eupolis, and it ſeems to 
have been uſed more eſpecially among the Ionians. By which inflances, 
it appears, that though the cuſtom of ſwearing upon light and frivolous 


their comedies and other interlocutory diſcourſes, yet the more wile and 
conſiderate fort, entertained a moſt religious regard for oaths. Some- 
times they ſeem entirely to forbid all forts of oaths, whether juſt or un- 


And, to mention no more examples, the Scholiaſt upon Homer informs 
v5, that the ancient Greeks did not æ gerd, ard rd Oy che, A 
e | e r, 


) V. Nat pw %. (d) in Pythag. Aur. Germ. v. 2. 
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KATE THY TLOFYYNVOTWY* raſbly, and in common diſcourſe, ſwear by the godr, 


but made uſe of other things. The ſame words occur alſo in Suidas ( f) 


Sometimes they ſwore by the ground they ſtood upon, as 4 | 
in Euripides (g): d Ws | 


— —— 5 r. xb bl. 


And by the ſolid ground I ſwear, 


Sometimes by rivers, fountains, floods, the elements, ſun, moon, and 


ſtars, all which they accounted very ſacred oaths (0). Sometimes they 


ſwore by any thing they made uſe of, as a fiſher by his nets, a ſoldier 


by his ſpear ; and this laſt was a very great oath, if that be true which | 


Juſtin (1) hath reported, viz. that the ancients paid divine worſhip to 


this weapon; in memory of which, in later ages, it was uſual for the 
ſtatues of the gods to hold a ſpear : And Euſtathius (#) writes, that 
| Cxneus erected a ſpear, and commanded that it ſhould be worſhipped 


as a god, Kings and princes uſually fwore by their {ceptres, as we find 
every where in Homer; and this alſo was thought a ſolemn oath, be. 


_ cauſe the ſceptre is a badge and enſign of regal and judicial power, 
They ſwore alſo by men; ſometimes by the dead, of which De. 
moſthenes is a famous inſtance, who, in an oration to the people of A. 


thens, ſwore by 288 & Mzex0av, thoſe that valiantly loft their lives in the 


battle at Marathon; ſometimes by the living, and this was done either | 
by their Lornęiæ, health and ſafety ; or "Ayia, their migfortunes; or their | 
names; or {ome of their members, as their eyes, right hand, eſpecially 


their head, which was accounted a very folemn oath ; 


— x wy be ste 
By my good father's head, to me moſt dear, 
This binding oath I ſolemnly do ſwear. _ 


Saith one in Homer; and Helena, ſwearing to Menelaus, calls it Ay 


dn, a ſacred oath. 


5 : 


f 'S 2 | | 5 5 
AAA eryvoy oexoy Toy Kage xregedU G 


Let your vow'd head this ſacred oath confirm. 


The reaſon of this was, becauſe the head was accounted the priacipal 
and moſt noble part of man; or, as Hanſenius (/) thinks, becaule it 


was the hzerog/yphic of health. | 


Sometimes they ſwore by thoſe who were deareſt to them, as parents, 
children, or thoſe they had an high eſteem for; ſo the Pythagoreans uled 
to fwear by their maſter Pythagoras; nor did they this, as thinking him 
| god or hero, but becauſe he was a perſon whoſe memory they thougit 
deſerved a great veneration, and whoſe merits hath exalted him to 3 
near affinity with the divine nature. 1 5 1 


# 7 
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to heaven; whence Apollo, in the poet, bids Lacheſus yg; dure nat; 
though Hanſenius is of opinion that this cuſtom was of a later original. 
Sometimes, in the ulyag ones, or great and ſolemn oath, they laid their 
hands upon the altar, as appears from that ſaying of Pericles, who, be- 
ing defired by a friend to take a falſe oath upon his account, replied, 
That he was his friend to the altars, and no farther; as likewiſe from 
the ſtory reported by Diogenes Laertius, of Xenocrates, who, being a 


man eminent for a ſtrict and virtuous life, was ſummoned as a witneſs in 


a certain cauſe, where, having ſpoken what he knew of the matter, he 
went to the altar to confirm his evidence by oath; but the judges well 
knowing the integrity of the 'man, with unanimous conſent bid him for- 
bear, and gave credit to him upon his bare word. Laſtly, To paſs by 
other examples, the ſame rite is obſerved in Virgil, at the celebrated 
league between Latinus and Æneas &: 5 

Tango ara r. medigſque ignes d numina teſtor ; 

Nulla dies pacem hanc Italis &. fœdera rumpet. 15 ; 
Inſtead of the altar, ſaith Pfeifer (5), ſometimes they made uſe of a ſtone; 
for this he is beholden to Suidas, who hath taken it out of Ariſtotle and 
Philochorus, and for a farther confirmation of it, hath cited theſe words 


out of the oration of Demoſthenes againſt Conon, Tov 7s Tegrwy h he ff 


£r67t Tec; Toy Mov aryorTts, O #ogxobvreg* 1, e. And bringing all us who were 
preſent, one by one, to the ſtone, and there admini/lering the oath to us, 


What is meant by this ſtone, which Pfeifer ſeems not to have under- 


ſtood, the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (e) hath informed us in his com- 
T oyJogiGovrs; | 5 | view Tw a gc feey. 


—we, though depreſs'd with age, 


With mutt'rings near tribunals ſtill approach, _ 55 E. D. 


Where he tells us, that by Nes 18 meant the Hitec, or Iribunal in Pnyx, 8 P p 


a public place where the Athenian afſemblies uſed to meet, And the 


reaſon why it is ſo called, he gives in another place, where the comedian 


calls it Ilzrge, a fone, becauſe it ſtood upon a rock; whence, adapeoras, 
are thoſe that took, or impoſed, an oath in Pnyx. Inſtead of the altar, 


| in private contracts, the perſon ſwearing, according to the Roman fa- 
lion, laid his hand upon the hand of the party to whom he ſwore; 
Ibis ceremony Menelaus in Euripides demands of Helena, _ 


Ex roles Toi voy digg dis J (). 5 
D | | | l 7 | - g i — - ; I 
T” unite our hearts, our hands let's friendly join. 


In all compacts and agreements. it was uſual to take each other by the 
hand, that being the manner of plighting faith; and this was done, 
F "T4 „„ either 


112 . 


1 4 


/ 


* Zneid Il. v. 201. (6) Antig Grzc, Lib, Il. Cap. XXVII. (%) Ta Acharnen- 


bus, (a) Helen, v. 834. 
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The manner of taking oaths was ſometimes by lifting up their hands 
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either out of the reſpect they had to the number ten, as ſome ſay, the, 
being ten fingers on the two hands; or becauſe ſuch a conjunction My 
a token of amity and concord; whence, at all friendly meetings, the 
Joined hands, as a deſign of the union of*their ſouls. Aud the right hand 
ſeems to have been uſed rather than the left, becauſe it was more honour. 
able, as being the inſtrument by which ſuperiors give commands to thoſe 
below them; whence Crinagoras, in an epigram, faith, It was Impoſſible 
that all the enemies in the world ſhould ever prevail againſt Rome, 


| — X£ fut | 
Ati Tn ueuvey CM Degen. 


While godlike Cæſar ſhall a right hand have 
Fit for command. 5 


ED, 


% 


Beſides this, in all ſolemn leagues and covenants, they ſacrificed to the 
gods by whom they ſwore, offering, for the moſt part, either a boar, ram, 
or goat ; ſometimes all three; ſometimes bulls or lambs inſtead of any 
of them. Sometimes they cut out the ſtones of the victim, and took 
the oath flanding upon them. A ram or þoar they uſed, is properly 
called Tepiz;s, The ceremonies were thus: they firſt cut ſome of the 
hair off the victim's head, and gave part of it to all preſent, that all 
inight ſhare in the oath (a), 8 Ret) ö 


; *s —_ ; wv 3 a | / / 5 "HT | | 
* 1 Aevoy 5% KEDUNGY THAVE TEINS, cν,e ETUTEO, 
3 7 R  Knguxs Tewwy S AXaWv veapeav αενẽUs. 

AY EO SRTPTgE -.o ASE wo | 
* Next, from the victim's head he cut ſome hair, „ 
Which to the ruling chiefz the criers ber. E. n. 

+ * „ hk. N N 45 hes k | . : : : ; 


The reaſon of this cuſtom Euſtathius explains from the following verſes 
tf Sophocles, I End] WER, ot RG ONES, ©; 


2 
i 3p. 3 3g a | | 
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C.urſes attend you, if eber falſe you prove, 
Your days in bitter ſorrows may you live, G 
And when fate calls (but may that ling'ring come), 
May your dead corps no fit interment find: _ | 
Yet now I favours wiſh ; may your whole race 
Plagues heap'd on plagues, vex, and at laſt cut off, 


As I thele locks cut from the ſacred head. „.. 


Aſter this they invoked the gods to be witneſſes of their agreement, and 
to puniſh the perſon that ſhould firſt violate his oath. 'This done, they 
killed the victims by cutting their throatsz e 
e oO OY ont 00h oO SOON | n— 
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— Forces led Ts WAY Eg | 
Then with his Piercing ſword their throats he ftabb'd. 


For 5{zxs; originally ſignified a throat, as Euſtathius obſerves upon 
90 place. Hence comes the phraſe ogziz Tipo, in Latin, ferire fœdur, 

e. to make a covenant. This done, they repeated the form of words, 
which both perſons were to confirm with mutual oaths, as appears from 
Homer“ 0 deicription of the truce made between the Grecians and Fro- 
jans. 

After this, they made a libation of wine, Sick was at this time 

mixed, to ſignify the conjunction and concord between the parties; 
then praying to the gods, they poured it forth, requeſting, that who- 
ever ſhould firſt break his oath might have his blood or brains PR - 
out 1n the ſame manner, as Homer reports (a), 


Oivey Fix xnrhges e@Pv7Trauryet derdteru, 

Exe, 40 £9; 0YT0 Ye. eleryevery ou. | 

QI de T6 ELTS0KEY Axnay TE T ewwy Te 25 Ma 
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Others to heav'n ſend up their fervent prayers, 
And to th' immortal beings, who th' affairs 
Of mankind. rule, an awful worſhip pay, 
While ſtreams of pour'd-out wine dye all the mou 
Thus they addreſs the gods. F 
Great. mighty Jove, and all ye pow'rs divine, | 
Whoſe juſtice ſuffers no unpuniſh'd fin, 
Bear witneſs to the ſolemn vows we make, 
And grant, the party who ſhall firſt them 8 
Whoe'er it be, as now the ground wine ſtains, 
May ſo o'erſpread it with their daſh'd out brains. 
This light on them, and their poſterity, 
And may their wives to all men common be, E. D. 


\ 


It was very uſual to add a folemn i imprecation to hath oaths, which 
was done either for the ſatisfaction of the perſon by whom the oath 
was impoſed, as in that of Demoſthenes, Ei e sWogxd, re prot ü 
vox: 6 tog rd, gad 4 νj,j“L,— If what T ſwear be true, Mey 7 enjoy 
much happineſs ; if not, may T periſh utterly, or to lay a more inviolable 


obligation upon themſelves, leſt they ſhould at any time repent of their : 
purpoſe, and take contrary meaſures to what they then reſolved upon. 


Upon which account it was, that the Phocenſians (5), who afterwards 
baile the city mart ia Gallia W 25 themſelves by 
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(o Vlad, eit. (8) Herodot. Lib. I. & Strab, Lib, Iv. 
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There is alſo another manner of ſwearing mentioned by Plutarch in 
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an oath, backed with terrible imprecations, never to think of return. 

ing home; whence came the proverb ®xiy ag, applied to men under 
| 


. the obligation of a ſtrict oath. 


To return, the fleſh on which they feaſted at other ſacrifices, was in 
this thought unlawful to be eaten; and therefore, ſaith Euſtathius (o) 
if the perſon concerned was at home, it was buried; for ſo Priam ſeems 
to have done with his victims in the ſacrifices before mentioned; but if 


the party was a ſtranger, they threw it into the ſea, as Talthybius did 
by the ſow, which was ſacrificed at one of Agamemnon's oaths, or dif. 


poſed of it ſome other way, Here it may be obſerved, that if any un. 
lucky or ominous accident happened at the time of facrifice, they uſual. 
ly deferred, or wholly refuſed to take the oath, of which we have an 
inſtance in Plutarch (4), who reports, that when Pyrrhus, Lyſimachus, 
and Caſſander had concluded a peace, and met to confirm it by ſolemn 
oath and ſacrifice, a goat, bull, and ram being brought out, the ram on 
a ſudden fell down dead, which ſome only laughed at; but Theodotus 


the prieſt forbade Pyrrhus to ſwear, declaring that heaven, by that o. 
men, portended the death of one of the three kings, whereupon he re. 


- 


fuſed to ratify the peace, | - 
Alexander ab Alexandro (e) hath given us another manner of ſwear. 


ing, which was thus: They took hold of their garments, ang pointing a 


ſword towards their throats, invoked the heavens, earth, ſun, and furies 
to bear witneſs to what they were about to do; then they ſacrificed x 
boar-pig, which they caſt into the ſea; and this being done, took the oath, 

The ſolemn way of taking an oath amongſt the Moloſſians was, by 


” cutting an ox into ſmall pieces, and then ſwearing; whence any thing 
divided into ſmall parcels was proverbially called Bobs « Mort, as Sui- 


das () and Zenodotus (g) report. Eraſmus (+), inſtead of os moll. 


torum, writes bos homolottorum, reading in the forementioned authors, 


folly Opuonorrav, inſtead of Bet; o Monorrov, 


4 


Another manner of ſwearing was that deſcribed by Plutarch (i), who 


reports, that when the Grecians bad overthrown and utterly routed all 


the forces of Xerxes, being fluſhed with victory, they entered upon a 
defign of making a common invaſion upon Perſia ; whereupon, to keep 


them firm to their reſolutions, Ariftides made them all ſwear to keep 
the league, and himſelf took the oath in name of the Athenians, and 
after curſes pronounced againſt him that ſhould break the vow, threw 
_ wedges of red hot iron into the ſea; by which was fignified, that the 
oath ſhould remain inviolable, as long as the irons ſhould abide in the 


ſea without ſwimming; which cuſtom is alſo mentioned by Callimachus, 


who, as he is cited by the Scholiaſt upon Sophocles (#), ſpeaks thus of 
the Phocenſians, )) 86 Phe 


While theſe plung'd irons the ſea's ſure bottom keep. 


the 
(Wy. (/ VitaPyrrhi,  . (e) Lib. V. Cap. X. / Voce fi. 
() in Proverb, in gs. (6) In Adag. (i) Vita Ariſtid. (4) Antig. v. 14% 


Li 
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the life of Dion, which Dion's wife and ſiſter impoſed upon Calippus | 
the Athenian, being moved thereto by a ſuſpicion that he was privy to 
z conſpiracy againſt Dion's life. It was thus; the juror went into the 
temple of Ceres and Proſerpina, or, as ſome ſay, of Ceres Theſmopho- 
rus, the lawgiver, where, after the performance of certain ceremonies, 
he was clothed in the purple veſtment of the goddeſs, and holding a 
lighted torch in his hand, as being in the preſence of the deity, took 
the oath by all the gods in the world; this the Syracuſians accounted 
the moſt ſolemn and ſacred oath that could be. 4 8 

Another teſt the Sicilians generally made uſe of at Palice, a city of 
Sicily, where was a fountain named Acadinus, to which the jurors 
came, and having written the oath in a tablet, threw it into the water, 
wherein, if it could ſwim, the perſon accuſed was believed honeſt; but 
if it ſunk, he was to be caſt into the flames immediately, which iſſued 

| from the fountain: Thus Ariſtotle (7) and Stephanus the Byzantian (). 

Other ways alſo they had of clearing themſelves from the imputation 
of crimes. As when the perſon accuſed creeped upon his bands through 
the fire; or held in his hands a red hot iron, called in Greek Mu9gos, as 
the Scholiaſt upon Sophocles reports; which was done by the innocent 
without any ſenſe of pain. Thus, one in Sophocles (n) tells Creon, * 
_ that all the guards were ready to take upon oath, that they neither | 


buried Polynices themſelves, nor knew who had done it; Et 


f 


9 
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There, Sir, we ſtood ready for all commands, 
Either hot bars to take up with our hands, _ ED 
Or paſs through fires, or by the gods to ſwear, Te: 3 
That neither we the body did inter, _ | 1 
Nor privy to the wicked action were. _ . 
A cuſtom not much differing from theſe, was practiſed in this iſland by 
our Saxon anceſtors upon the ſame account, and was therefore called 
_ the fire-ordeal, for ordeal in Saxon ſignifies purgation. The manner of 
_ undergoing this teſt was thus: The perſon accuſed paſſed blindfold, _ 
with bare feet, over certain ploughſhares made red hot, and placed at 
an unequal diſtance from one another; this ordalium, Edward the Con- 
feſſor forced his mother Emma to undergo, to vindicate her'honour from 
the ſcandal of incontinency with Alwyn biſhop of Wincheſter ; and by | 
this trial ſhe gave a ſufficient demonſtration of her innocence for having | 
| paſſed over the irons before ſhe was aware of it, ſhe cried out, When 
| hall I come to the place of my purgation? And Kunigund the wife of 
the emperor Henry the Second, upon the like imputation, held a red 
hot iron in her hand, and received no harm thereby. Fs 74 
| | 1 e | hal 
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book of the Loves of Clitophon and Leucippe. 


| Ariſtophanes (o) alſo has taken it in the ſame ſenſe, 


Of the Religion of Greece. 

I ſhall defire the reader's leave to mention but one ſort more of theſe 
purgation-oaths, which is deſcribed by Achilles Tatius in his eighth 
It is this : When , 

woman was accuſed of incontinency, ſhe was to clear herſelf from this 
charge by oath, which was written in a-tablet, and hung about her neck. 
then ſhe went into the water up to the mid leg; where, if ſhe was in. 
nocent, all things remained in the ſame manner as they were before; 


but if guilty, the very water, faith he, ſwelled as it were with rage, 


mounted up as high as her neck, and covered the tablet; leſt ſo horrid 
and deteſtable a fight, as a falſe oath, ſhould be expoſed to the view of 
the ſun, and the world. Some other ſorts of oaths there were, of 


which a larger account might be given, had I not already treſpaſſed too 


far upon the reader's patience : I ſhall, therefore, only add ſomethin 


concerning their religious obſervance of oaths, and fo conclude thi; 


chapter. _ e e 18 
What a religious regard they had for oaths, doth appear from this, 


that ene, or one that keeps his oaths, is commonly uſed for tvrity;, o 
pious perſon, as in Heſiod, 1 


| J 
Odd T5 tiges xp EnT4THUL, Are Nr,. 


Nor juſt, nor pious ſouls ſhall favour have. 


bp 7 21 2 5 
ri Nerigeis ł u TRIM 0G 


If you're with juſtice pleas'de 


On the contrary, when they would expreſs a wicked, forlorn wretch, 
they called him sri, perjurious 5 which was the worlt and moſt infa. 


mous title they could fix upon him; whence Ariſtophanes (v) ſpeaking 


of Jupiter's lightning and thunderbolts, which, as ſome thought, were 


chiefly levelled againſt the wicked, ſaith, Eirig g mobs ETWgu8s, 


E perjured villians are indeed fo liable to the flroke, how comes it to paſs 
that Cleonymus and Theodorus eſcape ſo well ? or that the poor oat it þo 


often ſhattered to pieces, & dg devs inwerti, fince it can never be perjured? 


Such as were common and cuſtomary ſwearers, the Athenians branded 
with the name of Ardetti, from Ae9yrris (faith Heſychius, and out of 
- him Phavorinus), the name of the place wherein oaths were required of 
them, before their admiſſion to public offices, as hath been obſerved in 


another place. 5 J 
Falſe ſwearers were, in ſome places, puniſhed with death; in others, 


ſuffered the ſame puniſhment that was due to the crime with which 


they charged any innocent perſon ; in others, only a pecuniary muld, 


But though they ſometimes eſcaped human puniſhment, yet it was thought 


the divine vengeance would not fail to overtake them, and the demons 
always pretended an utter abhorrence of ſuch enormous crimes, 0: 


which there is a remarkable inſtance related by Herodotus (q) : There 
vas at Sparta a man named Glaucus, famed over all Greece for his juſ- 
| tice and integrity; into his hands a certain Mileſian, fearing ſome * 
1 | e | bs W OY danger 
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danger at home; and being Encouraged by the character of the man, 
depoſited a large ſum of money. After ſome time, the ſons of this 
Milefian came to Sparta, and ſhowing Glaucus the bill, demanded the 
money. Glaucus pretended he was wholly ignorant bf the matter, yet 
promiſed to recollect with himſelf ; and, if he found any thing due. to 
them, to pay it. To do this, he took four months time; and having 
ained this delay, immediately took a journey to Delphi, on purpoſe to 
aſk Apollo's opinion, whether it was lawful to perjure himſelf, thereby } 
to ſave the money? The god, moved with indignation at the impu» 
dence of the man, returned him this anſwer : | 
Taxis Errixudeiòn, th pits h xi dr 
Ogrs vx, 2 ere rer Ant cc hac, | | 9 255 
| Opry ines Felvaeros y, 5 tbegver priver db: 
AMA” Oe ai i5w dydvupee;, 80 ins xeiet, 
| Ou9t . npninves d previpgeras, Eroxs T::0xy 
 Evupacigi/ees de yay, dixov aTFATR. 
No, Glaucus, no, I think you need not fear; 
T's bilk your eaſy creditor, and ſwear 5 f 
He lent you no ſuch ſum; you'll gain thereby, 7 
And this conſider'd, you may death defy, 
Death of the juſt alike an ene. 
But know, that Orcus has a monſter ſon, 
Ghaſtly of ſhape; whoever haſtens om l 
To o'ertake perjuries ; he'll ne'er forget 5 5 
Your heinous crime, but with revenge ful hate « 85 -v 
Send loſſes, racking pangs, deſtructive wo, _ © 
Till he yourſelf, with your whole race, undo E. D. 


This prediction was fully accompliſhed in Glaucus, notwithſtanding he 

| 8fterwards reſtored the money; for his whole family was in a few gene- 

rations utterly extinct, and fo became a memorable example of divine 

vengeance. But though all the other gods took upon them ſometimes 

to puniſh this crime, yet it was thought in a more peculiar manner to 

be the care of Jupiter, ſurnamed Oe Paulanias reports, that in the 

BeXwwrigiov, Or council hall, at Olympia, there was a ſtatue of Jupiter, 

with a thunderbolt in each hand, and a plate of braſs at his feet; on 4 
| which were engraven certain clegiacal verſes, compoſed on purpoſe to 4 
terrify men from invoking that god to witneſs any N Beſide | 
this, the perjured perſons were thought to be haunted and diſtracted by 

the furies, who every fifth day in the month, made a viſitation, and 


= valked their rounds for that purpoſe, according to Heſfiodl, _ 
By whey ite peil Egirvigs db ,ẽjẽn 


kee vk, an Beis res mh erg (. 
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All other days the furies quiet reſt, _ 
Only on fifths the perjur'd they moleſt, 
. ERevenging Orcus, Orcus the ſure bane | 
Of all that dare his deity profane. a 


*Whence Agamemnon, ſwearing that he had never known Briſeis, called 


the furies to bear witneſs, 


ess, & 0 dad va 
Argganss TwvuvTas, 4 Ti x. £T108%0) ie 
Th? infernal furies I to witneſs call, 


By whoſe diſtradtions perjur'd villains fall. E. B. 


Though the puniſhment here meant by Homer ſeems to have been in. 
flicted after death, becauſe: he ſaith 57d yeizy αννεννντh⁰⁶,t Sc, or the men 
under the earth ; and that this is the meaning of that place, doth appear 


from another oath in Homer, where the infernal gods are invoked after 


this manner: 
ol uriveels xaxporras 
5 / J . . cf 82292 . $4: - 
Agnus TiwuoTs, o, Tis x iTlogxey d 


ooh. 
wn Witneſs, ye infernal powers, | 
Who ſouls below torment for breach of oaths, Z. D. 


Vet ſome in that place read xapres, and then the meaning of it will be, 
That the ſouls of deceaſed perſons are employed in torturing perjured villains, 


In ſome places, even inſenſible creatures were thought to take re- | 


venge for this crime; for it was generally believed in Arcadia, that no 
man could forſwear himſelf by the waters of Styx, without undergoing 
| ſome ſevere and remarkable punithment: And it is reported of the ſub- 
terranean cavern, ſacred to Palæmon at Corinth, that no perjured perſon 
could ſo much as enter into it, without being made a memorable exam- 
ple of divine juſtice. | In Sicily, at the temple of the Palici, in the ci- 
ty Palice, there were certain crateres, fonts, or lakes (for ſo ſome- 
times they were called), named Delli, out of which there continually 
iſſued flames and balls of fire, with boiling and ſtinking water; and thi- 
ther people uſed to reſort from all quarters, for the deciding of contro- 
verſies. If any one ſwore falſely near theſe fonts, 3 ſtruck 
either blind, lame, or dead in. the place; or was ſwallowed up, and 
drowned in the lakes. But of theſe mention has been made before (a). 
 _ Notwithſianding theſe, and other inſtances of the divine diſpleaſure 
. this crime, and the ſcandal and infamy of it, yet was it ſo much 
pPractiſed by the: Grecians, that they could never avoid the N 


55 ts) Conf. preter Ariſtotelem et Stephanuti ſüpra laudatus, Diodorus bier 
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of treachery and perfidiouſneſs ; infomuch that Greca fides came to be 
proverbially applied to men that were wavering, inconſiſtent, and unfit 
to be truſted or relied upon; Plautus, in his play called Aſmaria, by 
Greca fides mecari, means to buy without ready money, as though with- 
out that, a Grecian was not to be meddled with; his words are theſe: 


Diem, aquam, ſolem, lunam, noctem, hec argento non emo, 
Cetera, que volumnus uti, Graca mercamur fide. 


I buy not day, nor water, nor the night, 

Nor will my gold the ſun or moon procure; 

All other things, yet firſt I pay it down, * 7 
Right Grecian like, for money I can have. E. De 


Tully likewiſe, in his Oration for Flaccus, ſpeaks after the ſame manner, 
« That nation (lays he) never made any conſcience of oblerving their 
oaths.” And their own countryman Euripides affirms no enn: 
e ee ,, Ko EEE 
No ſparks of honeſty Greece ever had. 


And Polybivs yet more fully in the ſixth book of his Hiſtory, © Amongſt 
the Greeks (ſays he) if you lend only one talent, and for ſecurity have 
ten bonds, with as many ſeals, and double the number of witnefles, 
yet all theſe obligations can ſcarce force them to be honeſt,” Vet Au- 
ſonius had a better opinion of them, unleſs his words were irony and 
ridicule, when he ſail to Paulus „„ 


Nobiſcum invenies aur, i libet uti. 
Non Pena, ſed Græca fide,——— 


At my houſe too, promiſe you'll honeſt be, FOES: 
A wanton muſe's trifles you may ſee. _ E. D. 


The Theſſalians in particular, were infamous for this vice; whence, 
28 Zenodotus hath informed us, by Osceabd vd , 1s meant fraud and 
deceit; and the other proverb, viz. Oer rad, coPioun, ſeems to have had 
its riſe from the treacherous and double dealing of the Theſſalians with 
their confederates; a memorable inſtance of which we Have in the Pe- 
loponneſian war, where, in the midft of a battle, they turned fides, and 
deſerting the Athenians, went over to the Lacedemonians :\ which rea- 
lon ſeems more probable than that mentioned by Zenodotus, viz. their 
ſolemn view of an hecatomb, of men, made every year to Apollo, 
without any deſign of ever paying it; which they did in imitation of 
their forefather Theſſalus, who made ſuch a vow to Apollo, but con- 
ſidering how impious and unpleaſing to the god it was like to be, ne- 
glected the performance of it. The Locrians were no leſs infamous on 
the ſame account, whence thoſe proverbial ſayings, Aoxgai-ray evvbinas, 
and Aergay cαE, do ulually denote fraudulent perſons and practices. 
= © ve learn from Zenodotus. And the Lacedemonians, as they were 
| Tie molt renowned of all the Grecians for their valour, temperance, 
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and other virtues, ſo were the moſt ſcandalous for their treachery, and 
contempt of oaths ; whence oe 7 by Lycophron (a) called Aue, 


* 


which the Scholiaſt upon that place expounds u, . | 
ond deceitful; and by Euripides ((). 


PLETAL bone; di xu güòl. 
Spartans, fam'd ever for baſe treacheries. 


Ariſtophanes ſpeaks yet more fully, when he tells us, they neither xc. 
counted altars, promiſes, nor oaths ſacred. His words are theſe: 


| Olæi a8 Stgl, ar isis, 80 ou bet ves. 
Who neither altars, oaths, nor truſt revere. 


And that this was no calumny, may farther appear from the aphoriſm 
of Lyſander, one of their moſt eminent generals, EZzmerzy xo mails, 
ee bop AAUG, FOES 2: bees. Boys, ſaid he, are to be decerved wit 
dice, but enemies with oaths, Though others will have this to be the 
ſaying of Dionyfius the tyrant (c). Howeyer that be, it is certain the 
 Lacedemenians, though perhaps more juſt and punRtual in private af. 
fairs, had very ſmall regard for oaths in public buſineſs, Their great 
Ageſilaus ſeems to have thought it but a weak obligation, whenever it 
ſtood in competition with the public good, that great mark, to which 
they thought all their actions were to be directed, inſomuch that, as 
Plutarch (4) affirms, to ſerve their country was the principle and ſpring 
of all their actions; nor did they account any thing juſt or unjuſt, by 
any meaſures bot . pete EK 
The Athenians ſeem to have had a greater regard for honeſty, as may 
appear from the ſtory of Themiſtocles in Plutarch; for he telling the 
people he had formed a deſign, which, if accompliſhed, would be very 
advantageous to the commonwealth, but might not, at this time, be 
communicated to the whole aſſembly ; they ordered him to impart it 
to Ariftides in private; who having heard the matter, came and re. 
ported to the people, that it was indeed a very beneficial contrivance, 
but withal the moſt unjuſt in the world; whereupon they immediate- 
ly commanded Themiſtocles to deſiſt from his intention. Diogenian, 
in his book of, Collections, tells us, that ArJovs pagrve, was taken for 3 
| fincere and uncorrupt witneſs 3 as alfo Aly Tis, for a true, honeſt, 
and untainted faith: And though ſome would have this proverb taken 
from the goddeſs Fides, who had a temple at Athens, mentioned by 
Plautus (e); and others, not from the manners of the people, but the 
nature of their ſoil, which was ſo unfruitful, that it brought forth juſt 
as much as was ſown, and no more; whence rica fides is applied to 
any man that reſtores all that he was entruſted with; yet Vellews 
| Paterculus (J) affures us, it was taken from their faithfulneſs, and 
ünſhaken loyalty to the Romans; whence Antica fides is by Flaccus (5) 
called certa ; by Horace (5) imgolluta; and by Silius (7) pura. Not. 
Withſtanding this, their honeſty was not ſo firm, but that it wight 
Dane te de of anoxic wo Sa mn, 
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ſometimes be ſhaken by the alluring and ſpecious temptation of the 


public good. I will conclude this chapter with an inſtance of this, 
taken'out of Plutarch (a). which is the more remarkable, and more 
clearly evidences the diſpoſition and temper of that ſtate, becauſe it 
was approved by the conſent of the people, and put in execution by 
Ariſtides, a man of greater renown for juſtice and upright dealing than 
any that city ever brought forth. He, when the Grecians (after they 
had utterly routed all the remainder of Xerxes's numerous army), de- 
ſigned a common invaſion upon Perſia, took a {olemn oath in the name 
of the Athenians, to obſerve the league; but afterwards, when things 
were brought to ſuch a paſs, as conſtrained them to govern with a - 
ſtronger hand than was conſiſtent with it, adviſed them to throw the 
perjury upon him, and manage affairs as their convenience required. 
Upon the whole matter, Theophraſtus tells us (faith Plutarch), that 
this perſon was, in his own private affairs, and thoſe of his fellow-. 
citizens, nicely juft ; but in public matters, did many things according 


to the ſtate and condition of his country, for whoſe ſake he frequently 
committed acts of injuſtice, Then he adds, that it was reported of him, 


that to one who was in debate, Whether he {hould convey a certain 
treaſure from Delos to Athens, contrary to the league, at the perſuaſion 
of the Samians? he ſhould ſay; © That the thing was not juſt, but ex- 
pedicat,” e | | e 


CHAP. VIII. 


/ the Grecian Divination, and Oracles in general. 


TT was a received opinion in all ages, that the gods were wont to 


' converſe familiarly with ſome men, whom they endowed with ex- 


| traordinary powers, and admitted to the knowledge of their counſels 


and deſigns. Theſe are by the Greeks called parras;, and grrraa is a 
general name for all ſorts of divination, and fignifies the Knowledge 
of things obſcure, or future, which cannot be attained by any ordi- 
nary or natural means. It is divided by Plato (5) (who is followed 
herein by Ariſtotle, Plutarch, and Cicero) into two ſpecies, one of which 
is called &rixv, darfs, and naturalis, i. e. unartificial, or natural 


| divination, as not being attained by any rules, precepts, or obſerva- 


tions, but . inſpired into the diviner, without his taking any farther 
care about it, than to purify and prepare himſelf to receive the divine 
atflatus, Withithis fort were all thoſe endued, who delivered oracles, 
and foretold future events by inſpiration, without obſerving <xternal 
hgns or accidents : Such were the ſibyls, and other enthufiafts. Some 


there are that reduce divination by dreams under this ſpecies, becauſe. 


in them revelations were made without any pains or art of the dream- 


ers; but herein lies the miſtake of this argument, that not the dream-_ 
ers, but the interpreters of dreams, were the diviners; and that their 
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ill was the effeQ of art and obſervation, is evident from the many 8 
books written upon that ſubj-&, and the various ſigns delivered in them 
to make conj:Qures by; in like manner, it was not ſo much the buſineſs . 
of an augur to ſee the birds of divination, which might caſually hap. ro 
pen to any rude and unſkilful perſon, but after he had ſeen them, to N 
interpret what was portended by them, 8 | P 

Theſe, therefore, with others of the like nature, are to be referred ori 
to the ſecond ſpecies of divination, called Tx», or artificial, becauſe Vli 
it was not obtained by immediate inſpiration, but was the effect of fer 
experience and obſervation, as ſoothſaying; or depended chiefly upon od 
human art, invention, or impoſition z which, nevertheleſs, was not ſup. alk 
poſed to be altogether deſtitute of divine direQion and concurrence; on 
fach was divination by lots, „„ Nw 

I ſhall begin with, the firſt fort of divination, as having a more in. the 
mediate dependence on the gods; and firſt, with the nobleſt part of ha 
it, L mean oracles, which are called in Greek xgnowe!, xgnefegdiat, yer. for 

teuer, Woavrivuare, Neo gd ic. Niovrirpe r. FoPura, Nc. The in- K's 
rerpr<ters, or revealers ot oracles, xgnouoacyu, &. The conſulters, pri 
Srorgb ro, &c. The places in which they were delivered, Xexrueu, 8 
Rur Kc. Some of which names were alſo applied to other torts of By 
„„ TTIToEC „ „ wh 

Of all the ſorts of divination, oracles had always the greateſt re- 45 
pute, as beipg thought to proceed in a more immediate manner from ane 
the gods; whereas, others were delivered by men, and had a greater | 

dependence on them who might either out of ignorance, miſtake, or the 
out of fear, hopes, or other unlawful and baſe ends, conceal, or be. Da 
tray the truth; whereas, they thought the gods, who were neither his 
_ obnoxious to the anger nor itovd in need of the rewards, nor cared ice 
for the promiſes of mortals, could not be prevailed upon to do either to 
of them. Upon this account, oracles obtained ſo great credit and Jus 
eſteem, that in all doubts and diſputes their determinations were wa: 
held ſacred and invidlable: Whence, as Strabo (a) reports, vall numbers mo 
flocked to them, to be reſolved in all manner of doubts, and aſk coun- was 
ſel about the manag-ment of their affairs: inſomuch, that no bulſinels ver 
of great conicquence and moment was undertaken, «ſcarce any peace 
concluded, any war waged. any new ferm of government inſtituted, or 

new laws enzCted, without the advice and approbation of an oracle: 

Crcœſus (b) before he durſt venture to declare war againſt the Perſians, 
_eonlulted not only all the moſt famous oracles in Greece, but ſent an- 
baſſadors as far as Libya to aſk advice of Jupiter Hammon. Miros 
(c) the Grecian lawgiver, converſed with Jupiter, and received in- | 
- tiructiens from him, how he might new-model his government. V. 

curgus alſo made frequent viſits to the Delphian Apollo, and received | Of 

from him that platform, which afterwards he communicated to the ing 

Lacedemonians. Nor does it matter whether theſe things were really and 
true or not, ſince it is certain they were believed to be fo; for hence ſub 
appears what great eſteem oracles were in, at leaſt among the vulgs him 

ſort, when lawgivers and men of the greateſt authority were 5 5 
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to make aſe of theſe methods to win them into compliance, My au- 
thor goes yet higher, and. tells. us, that infpired perſons were thought 
worthy of the greateſt honour and truſts; infomuch. that- ſometimes we 
6nd them advanced to the throne, and inveſted with regal power; for 
that being admitted to the counſels of the gods, they were beſt able to 
provide for the ſafety and welfare of mankind, © 

This reputation ſtood the prieſts (who had their dependence on the 
oracles) in no ſmall lead ; for finding their credit thus thoroughly eſta- 
pliſhed, they allowed no man to conlult their gods, before he had of- 
fered coſtly {acrifices, and made rich preſents to them: Whereby it 
came to paſs, that few belide great and wealthy men were admitted to 


De aſk their advice, the reſt being unable to defray the charges required 
oy on that account, which contributed very much to raiſe the eſteem of 
oracles among the common people; men generally being apt to admire 
n. the things they are kept at ſome diſſance from; and, on the other 
of hand, to contemn. what they are familiarly acquainted with, Where- 
. fore to keep up their eſteem with the better ſort, even they were only 
n. admitted upon a few ſtated days; at other times neither the greateſt 
rs, prince could purchaſe, nor perſons of the greateſt quality anywiſe ob- 
1a, tain an anſwer. Alexander himlelf was peremptorily denied by the 
of Pythia, till ſhe was by downright force compelled to aſcend the tripus, 
when, finding herſelf unable to reſiſt any longer, ſhe cried out Ayenro; 
re- «, thou art invincible; which words were thought a very lucky omen, 
om and accepted inſtead of a further oracle, = ITN © 
ter As to the cauſes of oracles, it has been diſputed whether they were 
or the revelations of demons, or only the deluſions of crafty prieſts. Van 
be Dale has wrote a large treatiſe in defence of the latter opinion; but 
her his arguments are not of ſuch force, but that they might, without dif. 
red ficulty, be refuted if either my deſign required, or time permitted me 
ther | to anſwer them, However that be, it was the common opinion, that 
and Jupiter was the firſt cauſe of this and all other forts of divination ; it 
yere was he that had the books of fate, and out of them revealed either 
bers more or leſs, as he pleaſed, to inferior demons'; for which reaſon he 
aus- was ſurnamed Llaschzpaies, as Euſtathius tells us in his comment upon this. 
inels | verſe of Hamer , 88 1 8 5 92 
eace TE, Len nr On EY og ps 8s age E 
by EN wavoPaic Znvl fetzoxey A Ni. 
cle: o 45 
bans, then at the holy fine 
am- To mighty Jove was the glad victim ſlain, 
Iinos To Jove from whom all divination comes, 3 
} . And infpir'd oracles unriddle future dooms. H. H. 
eivel Wn Of the other gods Apollo was reputed to have the greateſt {kill in mak- 
o the ing predictions, and therefore it was one of his offices to pretide over, 
really and inſpire all ſorts of prophets, and diviners ; but this was only in 
ence ſubordination to Jupiter, and by: converſe with; and participation from 
ulgar him, as Æſchylus- (5) gives us to underſtand, when he — 8 
orced „ My 97 UN 2a js | | e | Tri Aer 
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roxio Hove hs bw . 1 


Send, quickly Po, for ſo my Jove ** 
* Phoebus communds, 


H. N. 


On the ſame account, in another place (a), when he brings in Apollo 
commanding men to reverence his own oracles, he adds, They mul 
alſo pay due reſpect to thoſe of Jupiter, without mentioning any of 

the other prophetic deities. His Wren are theſe : 1 


Which 
where 
and th 
Thu 
to give 
note, t 
that co 
remark 


To mine, ne Jove's moſt cred oracles Ws the fir 
("wy due obeiſance.- —— er qu 491 e to be 1 


Keys Ti xqnouds F I. Th, 94 
TRE xt dit bob. n 


Others report, chat Apollo received the 1 art f Siviuntios from Pu 

{5), others will have him inſtructed by Themis (e), others by Glaucus 
(4). Laſtly, Some were of opinion, thy APgediray Obgavies dai fertige 
nar, Thou trarrcing G meſons wgerhr That the' heavenly Venus was 
the mother of the univerſe, and the Inventor the ante and Proggi. 
cation. 


The manner of delivering oractes was not in all places, nor at all by 
times the ſame; in ſome places the gods revealed them by interpreters two op 
as did Apollo at Delphi; in others, more immediately, giving daft | Epirus 

| themſelves, which they either pronounced viva voce, or returned by | have bi 
dreams, or lots (the former of which were ſappoſed to be inſpired, and | Theſſal 
the latter directed by the gods), or ſome other way. The oracle ſome o 
which the gods themſelves pronounced, were termed Xgnopeel abr but Eu 
thoſe which were delivered by interpreters, x;onouet vxoÞ1rucet. At ſome that it 
places, ſeveral ways were uſed; for inſtance. they who conſulted Tro- Into th 
phonius, after having propoſed their queſtions, firſt received an anſwer bo (e). 
in a dream; and, if that was obſcure, and hard to be underſtood, had It w. 
the meaning of it interpreted by men kept for that purpoſe, and in- in the 
ſtructed in that art by the deity : Several other ways alſo this god uſed. by reaſ 
to give anſwers to inquirers, as Pauſanias reports in his deſcription of to him 
Bœotia; and in another place (e), the ſame __— mentions theſe he. | his new 
roic verſes, as ſpoken by Trophontus : . YER, | 

0 pa; or 

nen, Fog) fbanu, 2 e gui, Or, as ( 

Aci da vochaicurris 269), THY ée VIg colony 

a4 Aęisofeiyns Me#7iV0s, aba 70 1 ro calion 

Ad dere phie en ag,. * wi 

Greece 

Let not the bloody enfigns be dif; la a, it; for 

: Nor leaſt attack upon pou your we» be * LA REG, 
Fefor 5 11 

| i a) E 

w_— | 6) Ody 


() ends (8) Apollonia 2 n. Lib, HA. ? heus bymno i 
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Before an ample trophy you erect, 5 N 
And to my hallow'd ſhield pay due reſpect, 
Which in the temple to my growing praiſe . 

The valiant Ariſtomenes did raiſe : | 

Thus when you've done, you may expect that 1 

Will crown theſe toils of war with joyful victory. H. H. 


Which anſwer was given to the Thebans before the battle at K 
wherein, by the conduct of Epaminondas, they wave the Lacedemonians 
and their confederates a notable overthrow. , 

Thus much of oracles in general. I ſhall in the next place: hdd: 
to give a particular deſcription of them, eſpecially ſuch as were of any 
note, together with a ſhort account of the ceremonies rec 2 of thoſe 
that conſulted them, the manner of returning anſwers, with other things 
remarkable in each of them. And becauſe Jupiter wile W to be 
the firſt author of oracles, I ſhall begin with thoſe which were thought 
to be more wes e = him. i Ale dd emen 


N „ eee 
of the Oracles of Jupiter.” 80 en . 20 1 10 


Dopowa 905 is * ſome thought to have been a ith er Thendy® 

by others it was placed in Epirus; and others, to reconcile theſe” 
two opinions, will have two Dodonas, one in Theſſaly, and anbther in 
Epirus. They that place it in Epirus (and that 1s generally believed to 
have been the ſeat of the oracle, whether there was another Dodona in 
Theſſaly or not), are no leſs divided in their opinions about it; for 
ſome of them will have it in Theſprotia, others in Chaonia, or Moloſſia; 5 
but Euſtathius (5) has undertaken to decide the controverſy, telling us” 
| that it did indeed once belong to the Theſprotians, but afterwards fell 


| into the hands of the Moloſlians 3 and he is herein confirmed by Stra- - 


bo T4 Fes 8 


It was firſt built by -Dencation! wh in | that univerſal RY white! | 
in the greateſt part of Greece periſhed, retreated to this place, which' 


by reaſon of its \ height ſecured him from the waters, Hither reſorted 
to him all that had eſcaped from the inundation, with whom he peopled 


bis new built city, calling it Dodona, either from a ſea nymph of that 
name, or Dodon, the ſon, or Dodone the daughter of Jupiter and Euro- 
pa; or from the river Dodon, or Don; for fo it is called by Stephanus; ; 
or, as ſome ſay, from Dodonim the ſon of Javan, who was captain of a 
colony ſent to inhabit thoſe parts of Epirus. At the ſame time, Dev. 
calion is ſaid to have founded a temple, which he conſecrated to Jupi- 
ter, who is thence called Dodonzus. This was the firſt temple in 
| Greece ; but the oracle ſeems to have been a conſiderable time before 
it; for Herodotus, in the ſecond book of his Rar id 2 rho vue 8 
512 $1 L I 2 was 
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was the moſt ancient of all oracles in Greece, which would be falſe, had 
it not been before Deucalion's time; for he, as the poets tell us, h ' 


eſcaped the deluge, conſulted the oracle of Themis on Mount Par 
what means he ſhould uſe to repleniſh the country with peopl 


aving 
naſſus, 
e; and 


the ſame oracle is ſaid to have been jointly poſſeſſed by the Earth, and 


Neptune, before it belonged to Themis. 
The original of it, though like all other things of ſuch antiquity 
 wrapped/up in fables, I will repeat to you out of the forementioned 
place of Herodotus, where he hath given us two accounts of it, the fir} 
of which he tells us, he received from the prieſts of Jupiter at Thebez 
in Egypt, which was this : That the Phcenicians had carried away ty, 
prieſfeſſes from that place, one of which they ſold into Libya, the other 
into Greece; That each of theſe had erected the firſt oracle in thoſe 
nations; the one of Jupiter Hammon, the other of Jupiter Dodonæus. 
The other account was given him by the prieſteſſes at Dodona, and con. 
firmed by all thoſe that miniſtered in the temple, viz. That two black 
pigeons taking their flight from Thebes in Egypt, one of them came to 
Libya, where ſhe commanded that an oracle ſhould be erected to Ham. 
mon; the other to Dodona, where ſhe ſat upon an oak tree, and ſpezk, 
| Ing with an human voice, ordered that there ſhould be in that place an 
oracle of Jupiter. Afterwards, Herodotus delivers his own opinion a. 
bout the matter, which was this, That if the Phœnicians did really 
carry two women from Thebes, and ſell one of them in Libya, and the 
other in Greece, it might be probable that ſhe that was tranſported into 
Greece was ſold to the Theſprotians in that country, which in his time 
was called Hellas, but formerly named Pelaſgia, where ſhe inſtituted 
the oracle to Jupiter, and gave inſtructions after what manner he was to 
be worſhipped. To confirm this conjecture, he adds, that thoſe two 
| oracles have a near reſemblance to each other. Moreover, he tells us, 
the two women were ſaid to be black, | becauſe they came from Egypt, 
and were called doves, becauſe their language was barbarous, and a3 
- unintelligible as that of birds: Afterwards, when they had learned the 
Greek tongue, they were ſaid to ſpeak with an human voice, Euſta- 
thius (a) gives two reaſons more for this appellation ; the firſt is, That 
they were called Hue, or doves, q. Heere, becauſe they made 
their predictions by the obſervation of thoſe birds; as they who made 
uſe of crows in divination, were named Kogaxeearres, The other reaſon 
is, that, in the Moloflian language, old women were called Ha. and 
old men IIA, and that thoſe propheteſſes being old women, either by 
a a miſtake of the word, or a poetical equiyocation, were called doves; 
and why aged perſons ſhould be thus termed, the old Scholiaſt upon 


Sophocles (5) informs us; for, ſaith he, the three old propheteſſes wer: BY 


called H g. Here, becauſe of their gray hairs. Servius gives 
another reaſon in his Comment upon Virgil's ninth Eclogue (e), vi 
That in the Theſlalian tongue, the word xs is uſed to fignify a pro- 
pheteſs, as well as a dove; and it ſeems no unuſual thing amongſt the 
ancient Greeks, for propheteſſes to have the name of doves ; whence the 
enigmatical poet calls Caſſandra twice by that name in ane — 


* _ 
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TO Prion; Paco wes οε N 
AzuPaioiw eg; vines τοννοτννο . 
Li 


As when a rav'nous vulture firſt eſpies 
A trembling pigeon, ſtraightway ſouſing flies 

Through liquic air, to bear the wiſh'd for prize 

To his ethereal neſt; ſo I, forlorn ve 

Shall, as a weak and tim'rous dove, be born „ 
B' inſulting Ajax, to a foreign bed. „„ - FF: 


Laſtly, Others give this account, that in the hieroglyphical way of 
writing, according to Herapollo, yveize xiger ige Ng Frere Hr- 
Movrig cf, Tigirieay fette GaryeaPuar They ub a widow, 
who remains unmarried till death, by a black pigeon. 


being led hereunto by the teſtimony of Homer, who calls the ſame 
Jupiter, by the two names of Dodonæus and Pelaſgicus, in this verſe (5) 


Zed, b Ava, Aae 0. 


Pelaſgian Jove, that far from Greece reſides, 
In cold Dodona,——— „ 


Helod, whoſe teſtimony allo Strabo makes uſe of, is yet more expreſs, 
N adam, on T4 II S gavor typ. | | | 


| He to Dodona came, and th' hallow'd oak, 


| The ſeat of the Pelaſgi,—— — 


And this ſeems ſomewhat more probable z eſpecially if what is com- 
monly reported of Deucalion deferve any credit, viz. That he faved 
himſelf from the deluge, not on the top of the mountain at Dodona, 
but on Parnaſſus, where was the oracle of Themis, conſulted by him 
after his deliverance. Strabo relates another fabulous opinion concern- 

ing the foundation of this oracle, out of Thuidas's Theffalica, who 
(faith my author), out of a deſign to gratify the Theſſalians with a new 


inyented fable, hath reported that the oracle of Dodona was tranſlated 
into Epirus out of Pelaſgia, a country of Theffaly, being accompanied 
by a great number of women, from whence the propheteſſes in after 


| ages were deſcended; and that Jupiter received from them the appel- 


| lation of Pelaſgicus. 


The perſons that delivered the oracles, were, at the firſt, men, as 
*trabo (e) and Euſtathius (4) have obſerved out of Homer, who calls 


dem in the maſculine gender, YroPjras, and Zens (e), MN 


E ee 


— tr * 


I * ” ** ** — 
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(a) Geogr. Lib. VII. (5) IL x ver. 235. (e) Loe. cit, (d) Loc. cit. 
GL . 


hich very well 
agrees with the fore - mentioned relation of Herodotus. Others ſay, that 
this oracle was founded by the Pelaſgians, who were the moſt ancient 
of all the nations that inhabited Greece: Of this opinion is Strabo (a), 
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Zib, ae Auwdavels, IAD, TM vi, e 
Awduv pudiuy duo xiitetęs pf; e Ernot 
Tol vaige' i rofl & Ic rodis xD 


Parent of gods and men, Pelaſgian Jove, 
King of Dodona, and its hallow?d grove ; 
King of Dodona, whoſe intemp'rate coaſt 
Bleak winds infeſt, and winter's chilling froſt, 
Round thy abode thy prieſts with unwaſh'd feet 
| Lie on the naked earth. 


H. H. 


Where ſome, as we are there informed by Euſtathius, read 2g; 
EAM, making thoſe prieſts to be called Helli; but the former lection, 
he tells us, is generally received. The Selli, are ſo called from Sella, 
a town in Epirus; or, according to Euſtathius, from the river called 
by Homer (a) Selleis, 1 0 ee 


Hyαν & Evens, er, 0 EEAMIETS; : 
; Whom he from Ephyra and Selleis brought. 


But herein he contradicts Strabo; who affirms, that the river doth 
not belong to Epyra in Theſprotia ; for that neither there, nor yet in 
Moloſſia was ever any river of that name, but to another Ephyra, which 

zs a city of Elis in Peloponneſus. The ſame were called Elli, or Hell., 
from Ellus the Theſſalian, from whom Ellopia, a country about Dodonz, 

received its name: And Philochorus in Strabo is of opinion, that theſe 
prieſts were named Elli, from this region; but Pliny will have the 

Selli, and the inhabitants of Ellopia, to have been a different people, 

Apollodorus in Strabo, thinks they were called Ei, 4 rd iaav, from 

the fens and marſhes near the temple of Dodona. We are informed 

by Ariſtotle, that the country of the Selli was inhabited by the Græci, 
who were yo» Exams, in his time called Hellenes. And Heſycbius re. 
ports, that Aids io iv Awdwry, Jupiter's temple in Dodona, was called 

EA Whence it is probable, that theſe men were firſt called Hell., 

and not Selli. The ſame is farther proved by the Scholiaſt upon Ho- 

mer (b) from Pindar, who derives the name from one Hellus, d =p 

08 vxaTadutarr@©> Te perro who firſt diſcavered the oracle, Aiter- 

wards, either by a confuſion of the words „ Exa« in Homer, which 

might eaſily happen, when it was cuſtomary to write continuo duttu, with- 
out diſtinQion of words or ſentences; or by changing the aſpiration in- 
to the letter , which gramarians have obſerved to be a common 
variation, they were called Selli. However that be, from the two epi- 
thets of avrroredy, and NAI. , given them by Homer, Strabo 

concludes they were barbarous and uncivilized. Euſtathius (c) tells us, 

they were named atis, becauſe they ſlept upon the ground 1 

Kins, and in that poſture expected prophetical dreams from Jopiet 
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Others, be tells us, would have them called — becauſe they 


did not lie in beds, but upon the bare ground; and dvxroros, be- 
cauſe they never went out of the temple, and therefore had no occa- 
ſon to waſh their feet; whence Euripides in his Erechtheus (a) ſaith 
of them: | | . | 5 


 TInyaics * 8x dye Wl aig nn ” 
Nor bath'd their feet in any purling ſtream. 


Laſtly, Others will have theſe names to be underſtood in a ſymbolical 
and figurative ſenſe, thus: Xaια⁶i pir, dyunlomodr; N, rurici Varel prey 
cv, evmTepeyo 0: rd vatw The da,! id Thy iy A, PiN D,e. 
5. e. Their bodies indeed did lie upon the ground, but their minds, by the 

aſſiſlance of prophetical philoſophy, mounting higher, ſoared above theſe 


{wer regions, The ſame, with other accounts of theſe titles, are alſo 
given by the old Scholiaſt upon that paſſage of Homer. 3 | 


There is a report, grounded upon the teſtimony of Therecydes, that 
before the time of the Stelli, the temple af Dodona was inhabited by 


| the ſeven daughters of Atlas, that were the nurſes of Bacchus, and 


from this temple called Dodonides. Their names were theſe: Ambro- 
ſia, Eudora, Paſithoe, Coronis, Plexature, Pytho, and Tyche, or Tythe. 
However that be, it is certain, that in later ages, the oracles were 
pronounced by three old women ; and Strabo tells us this change was 
made, that Jupiter admitted Dione to cohabit with him, and receive 
divine honours in this temple ; nor was it ſtrange or unuſual that the 
{ame temple ſhould belong to two deities 3 for Apollo and Bacchus were 
worſhipped in the temple at Delphi, Apollo and Branchus, or, as Ste- 
phanus (5) aflirms, Jupiter and Apollo at Miletus. on ety 


. 


Strabo (c), in his deſcription of Bœotius, reports, that of the people 


| who conſulted this oracle, all others received anſwers from women, 


but the Bœotians received theirs from men: and the reaſon of this cuſ- 
tom we have in the ſame place, which was this: In a war between 
the Bœotians and Pelaſgians, the Bœotians coming to Dodona, to in- 
quire of Jupiter the event of the war, received anſwer; That their 
enterpriſe ſhould have ſucceſs, if they would act wickedly. Upon this, 
the Bœotians, ſuſpecting that the propheteſs ſpake in favour of the Pe- 
laſgians (they being the firſt founders of that oracle), ſeized her, and 
caſt her into the fire, juſtifying the lawfulneſs of the fact. On the 
other hand, they that miniſtered in the temple, thinking it impious tb 
put to death (eſpecially in ſo ſacred a place) perſons uncondemned, 
would have had them refer the matter to the two ſurviving propheteſſes; 
but the Bœotians alleging that na laws in the world permitted women 
to do judgment, it was agreed that two men ſhould be in joint com- 
miſſion with them. When the time to paſs ſentence was come, they 


were condemned by the women, and abſolved by the men; whereupon 


(as was uſual when the number of voices was equal gn both ſides) the 
Bœotians were acquitted and diſmiſſed, Ever after, it was eſtabliſhed, | 


that men only ſhould give anſwers to the Bœotians. 1 
( Ver. A 9 | (5) Voce Aſbeua. (e) Geogr. 18. IX, Rei 


12 
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The prophets of this temple were commonly called Tomuri, the 
propheteſſes Tomurz, from Tomurus, a mountain in Theſprotia, at the 
foot of which ſtood the temple. So commonly was this word made 
uſe of, that it came at laſt to be a general name for any prophet, for 
ſo Helychius expounds it, and Eycophron (a) in this ſenſe applies it to 
Prylis the ſon of Mercury. 8 


* 


Telauge Tgos rd Age muigricwrs. | 5 
The beſt of prophets, and the trueſt too. 


Some are of opinion, that all the oracles were here delivered by wo. 
men: And that the Selli were only inhabitants of the neighbourin 
country, who had ſome employment in the temple, and publiſhed the 
oracles received from the propheteſſes to other men. Hence they will 
| have them to be called by Homer, not ægephras, but ö rei rag imodjru; 
vag Niſuas TS; Tg} TE wenrigw hoxoNepile;, Tus HavTHaAs Tas vb 
v ro Tay legion ixPigorras. That name fignifying men who lived in the tem. 
ple, and publiſhed the anſiver made by the prieſts. A 
Near the temple there was a ſacred grove full of oaks or beeches, 
in which the Dryades, Fauni, and Satyri were thought to inhabit, and 
were frequently ſeen dancing under the ſhades of the trees. Before 
fowing was invented, when men lived upon acorns, thoſe of this wood | 
were very much eſteemed; inſomuch that Virgil hath mentioned them 
by way of eminence (6) Ng nn OT Þ 


Liber & alma Ceres, veſtro fi munere tellus 

_ Chaoma pingui glandem mutavit arifla, 
Bacchus, and Ceres, taught by you the field 5 
Doth grain for old Chaonian acorns yield, 


And wine for water, w———_— 
And again in the ſame book (c), 


Prima Ceres ferro mortales vertere terram 
 Infiituit ; cum jam glandes atque arbuta ſacra 
Deficerent ſilua, & victum Dodona negaret. 


Acorns and wildings when the woods deny'd, 
Nor old Dodona longer food fupply'd, © _ 
Then Ceres taught to till the pregnant earth, HE 


Theſe oaks or beeches were endued with an human voice, and pro- 
phetical ſpirit, for which reaſon they were called Ilgoonyoge,, and fur. 
ral Jetes, i. e. ſpeaking and propbeſying oaks. And Argo, the ſhip of 
the Argonauts, being built with the trees of this wood, was endued 
with the ſame power of ſpeaking, whence Lycophron (4) calls it Af 
beer xir74y, a chattering maggye. The reaſon of which fiction ſome think 
was this; the prophets when they gave anſwers, placed themſelves 


ä — . 


" 4) Caſſandr. v. 223. = (6) Georg. v. 27. | (e) Verl. 146. (a) Caſſandr. v. 1319. 
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in one of theſe trees (for ſome will only allow this vocal faculty to 
one of them), and ſo the oracle was thought to be uttered by the oak, 
which was only pronounced out of its hollow ſtock, or from among(t 
its branches. And ſome are of opinion, that the oracles were deli- 
vered from the branches of the tree, becauſe the prophetical pigeon 
is by Herodotus reported irs Onys , to have ſat upon the tree: and 
the Scholiaſt upon Sophocles (a) affirms, that dried rd warres Jus 
zap rid, above the oracle there were two pigeons, But others rather 


cauſe the propheteſs could beſt be concealed there, and becauſe it is ex« 
preſſed and affirmed in the following fragment of Heſiod's Eoa. 


T Zevs Pine, gf Thy xenriguer eva | 
| Tipecov d e, vatrev & 8 ub ee. ny, 

3 1 7 ; / 7 . 
Eber 6T:4;00v461 14% ret TEYT% QEpovrHt. 
Erber iht WarrWpaTa cure Pigorræi. 


I muſt not omit the brazen kettles of this place, which ſome at 
firm, and others again deny, to have been uſed in delivering oracles. 
However that be, Demon in Suidas reports, they were fo artificially 
placed about the temple, that by ſtriking one of them, the ſound was 
communicated to all the reſt. But Ariſtotle, cited by the ſame au- 
thor, or Ariſtides, as he is called by Stephanus the Byzantian, deſeribes 
the matter thus: That there were two pillars, on one of which was pla- 
ced a kettle, upon the other a boy holding in his hand a whip, with 
laſhes of braſs, which being by the violence of the wind ſtruck againſt 
the kettle, cauſed a continued ſound ; whence came the proverb Aa. 
racy Aνjẽ˖ĩu in! Ty puxgonoysrruy, or rather zz Tay pxxgporoyevrwy, for 
it was applied to talkative perſons. Another ſaying we have not 
much different from the former, viz. - Kixvexior gcdsdß, which (as 
ſome are of opinion) was taken from this hls. which, together with 
the boy and kettle, were all dedicated by the Corcyreans (5). About 
what time, or upon what account this oracle came to ceale, is uncer- 
tain; but Strabo (c), who flouriſhed under Auguſtus Cæſar, ſaith, 
that in his time the gods had, in a manner, deſerted that, and moit 
other ons, ! jj diag. Tape wh 

The ſame author (4), in his deſcription of Elis, makes mention of an 
oracle of Olympian Jupiter, which was once famous, but did not continue 
long in repute ; yet the temple in which it ſtood, till preſerved its 
ancient ſplendour, and was adorned with magnificent ſtructures, and 
enciched with preſents from every part of Greece. Pindar alſo hath 
taken notice of an altar 5 to Jupiter at Piſa, where anſwers 
were given by the-poſterny mam 8 

There was another very ancient oracle of Jupiter in Crete, mentioned 
by Strabo, from which Minos is ſaid to have received a platform of 
the laws afterwards enacted by him; whence Homer faith of him, 


Evviages Berixevs Ars find oagirns. 


Li Trachin. ver. 774 TI 00 Epimen. Jrrab, Lib. Vn. (e) Lib. VII. 
% Lib, VIII. (e) Olymp. initio Od. vI. f ee 


think, that oracles were pronounced from the hollow ſtock, both be- Ls 


VVV 
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Minos, that counſels dar'd with Jove to mix, 
Nine years Crete's ſceptre ſway' d. 


That is (as Plato in Strabo expounds it), he deſcended into the ſacred 
cave of Jupiter (for this oracle was under ground), and received from 
him thoſe precepts, which he afterwards made public for the com. 

mon benefit of mankind. The will of the gods was revealed in this 
place by dreams, in which the gods came and converſed familiar] 
with the inquirers ; as we learn from the ſtory of Epimenides (a), who 
hy aſleep in this place many years, Pythagoras alſo deſcended into 


this cave to conſult the gods, as Diogenes Laertius hath related in the 


life of that philoſopher. There was a temple in the ſame place de. 


dicated to Jupiter, from which to the city Cnoſſus (5) there was a 


high road, very pleaſant. It ſtood upon mount Ida, and though Maxi. 
mus Tyrius, in the forementioned place, calls it AuwTzis Als Arges, yet 
in his twenty-ſecond diſſertation, he faith it was placed on Ida, to which 
Diogenes Laertius, and others agree. It was ſomtimes called Ag 


from the word ag, which ſignifies to help or defend; becaule the 
ſons of Titan, being vanquiſhed by Saturn, fled into this cave, and 


| there eſcaped the fury of their purſaing conqueror (c). 


| Of the Oracles of Apollo. 
I Cons in the next place to ſpeak of the oracles of Apollo, who was 
thought more peculiarly to preſide over prophets, and inſpire into 
| them the knowledge of future events; whence the enigmatical poet 


calls him, Ke D-, or gainful, from xigdes gain, becauſe of the pro- 
fit which mankind received by his predictions, faith Tzetzes (4) upon 


that place. | %%%%’» % oro on 
Ihe oracles of Apollo were not only the moſt numerous, but of the 
greateſt repute z and amongſt them the Delphian challenged the firſt 


place, as well for its antiquity (wherein it contended even with on 


of Dodona) as for the truth and perſpicuity of its anſwers, the magni 
cence of its ſtructures, the number and richneſs of the ſacred hi,, 


or preſents, dedicated to the god, and the multitudes which from all 


parts reſorted thither for counſel; in which reſpe& it ſurpaſſed, not 


only all the oracles of other gods, but even thoſe facred N 4 


bin 


The place in which the oracles were delivered was called Pythium, 


the prieſteſs Pythia; the ſports alſo inſtituted in honour of Apollo 
were named Pythian, and Apollo himſelf Pythius ; either from Python 
a ſerpent, or a man for his cruelty ſo called, who poſſeſſed this place, 


and was overcome by Apollo: or dd 73 ive, i. e, to putrify ; becaule the 


cCarcaſe of Pytho was ſuffered to lie there and putrify ; which reaſon 
is given us by Homer (e): or «ne 78 ru u, i. e. 10 inquire; bec 


| (a) Maximus Tyrius Diff. XXVII. 00) Plato de Leg. 7 # Ip (00 Etymolog- 
Autor. (d) Caſſandr. v. 268. (e) Hymn. in Apollinem v. 37% 
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the oracle was there conſulted and inquired of, and this is Strabo's (a) 

opinion; or from Pytha, another name of Delphi, the place of this oracle, 
given it from Pythis, the ſon of Delphis, the ſon of Apollo. | 
The city Delphi, as Strabo (5). reports, was by ſome thought to be 
placed in the middle of the world; and the poets feign that Jupiter, 
being defirous to know the middle part of the earth, ſent forth two 
eagles (or crows, as Pindar, or ſwans, as others relate), cne from the 
eaſt, the other from the weſt, and that they met in this place. How- 
ever that be, Strabo telleth us, it was placed in the middle of Greece; 
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whence it is by the poets commonly called OwpdaGy, which word fig- 1 
nified a nave, becaule that is the middle part of man's body; and there- 
fore Sophocles calls this oracle pctooPancy pravreey z and in alluſion to 1 1 
that name, Strabo and Pauſanias lay, there was to be ſeen in the tem- | 1 
ple the figure of a navel, made out of white ſtone, with a riband hang- '' | 
ing from it, inſtead of the navel ſtring, and upon, it were placed two 1 
eagles, in memory of the eagles ſent forth by Jupiter. But Lactantius 
and Phurnutus are of opinion, that this name was not derived from = 
the ſituation of the place, but from the divine anſwers given there, 3-38 
which are in Greek called Ox@=!, and Varro herein agrees with them. 4 

Concerning the original of this oracle, there are various reports: Dio 1 
dorus the Sicilian (c) tells us, it firſt belonged to Earth, by whom i 
Daphne, one of the mountain nymphs, was conſtituted prieſteſs; the 0 x 
ſame author afterwards faith, that in a Grzek poem, called -Eumolpiag ' BH 
it is reported to have been ſacred both to Earth and Neptune; and that 9 
Earth gave anſwers herſelf, but Neptune had an interpreter, named | BH 
Pyrco, and that afterwatds Neptune reſigned his part to Earth. This, \ 
goddeſo was ſucceeded by Themis, who gave oracles about the time of "| K| 
Deucalion's deluge, and was conſult :d by him, as it is very well known '| F 
from Ovid's Metamorphoſis. Some there are that will have Themis to 1 
have poſſeſſed this oracle from the beginning; which is the leſs to be 11 i 
wondered at, ſince Themis and the Earth were commonly reputed the | Wi 
lame goddeſs under different names, xen breed r prog? wice, according to | k 1 
AEIchylus (4): Whence Themis is called by Ariſtides (e), Oed agαſiu r,, WM 
the oldeſt of the gods, Vet Æſchylus, in another place (), reports, | 
that this oracle was firſt poſſeſſed by the Earth, then by Themis, daugh- _ | Wh 
ter of the Earth, who refigned it to her filter Picœbe, by whom it was j wk 
at length given to Apollo. Pindar, and from him the Scholia!! upon 1 
Aſchylus, tells us, that Apollo having ſeized this oracle by force, the 1 
Earth endeavoured to precipitate that god into the infernal regions. þ Ul: 
And (g) Euripides reports, that Apollo having expelled Themis, was wi 
himſelf expelled by the Earth, but recovered the oracle by the aſſiſt- | Ul 
ance of Jupiter, Agreeable to which relation is that of Apollodorus, 1 
that Apollo having learned the art of divination from Pau, came to 1 
Delphi, where oracles were then given by Themis and having killed 


Python, the ſerpent which guarded the mouth of the ſacred cavern, ſeized 
the oracle. It muſt not be omitted, that when the oracle was polſcfled = 
by the Earth, ſhe returned anſwers by dreams, Thus Euripides, 


(a) Geogr. Lib. IX. (5) Lib. 1X. (e) Lib. XVI. Cap. XVI et Pauſan, 8 
Phoc. (4) Prometh. ver. 28. (e) Orat. de concordia ad Rhodipy, 1 
) Eumenidum initio; ( Hie, Ver. I ... HF 1 
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x trexrurare Pdopars (0). 


The earth brought forth noflurnal ſpectre. And afterwards, Apollo 
being deprived of the oracle, prays- Jupiter (5), 


Hobi die- 
Kb, 0th 
Ossi, vu xius 1 kvoras. 


To expel the E arth, with her nocturnal oracles, from the Pythian templet. 


And this goddeſs was reputed the author of dreams in other places, as 

will appear in the chapter concerning that fort of divination. Others 

will have the Delphian oracle to have belonged to Saturn (c), and that 

the Grecians received the celebrated anſwer, or; 79 dure ire 7) Ir 

 wagtiogrs, That Troy. ſhould be taken by them in the tenth year: From 
this god we are informed by the Scholiaſt upon the following verſe of 
| Lycophron (4), which like wiſe relates to this purpoſe : 


0:9 fel Pau Ts ,- Keb. 


However that be, at length it came into the hands of Apollo; nor did 
he eng enjoy it alone, for in the war againſt the ſons of Triton, Bac- 
chus being mangled and torn in pieces by them, was afterwards reſtored 
to his brother Apollo, who received him into his temple, and ordered 
_ that divine honours ſhould be paid him there. This fable 1s related out 
of Callimachus and Euphorion, by Ifaac Tzetzes, in his comment up- 


on Lycophron (e), where Agamemnon is brought in facrificing to Bac. 


chus in the temple of Delphian Apollo. Hence ſome ſay, the city Del. 
| Phi was called, . Ade, which word fignifieth brethren, becauſe A- 
pollo and Bacchus were both ſons of Jupiter. 5 


We find it related by Diodorus the Sicilian (/), that this oracle was 


firſt diſcovered by goats, in memory whereof, the Delphians, when they 


aſked counſel of the god, for the moſt part offered a gost. The 
manner of the diſcovery was thus: Upon mount Parnaſſus, where 
goats were wont to feed, there was a deep cavern, with a {mall 
narrow mouth, to which, when any of the goats approached, they be- 
gan immediately to leap after an unuſual and antic manner, uttering 
ſtrange and unheard of ſounds; the goatherd (Plutarch calls him Coretas), 


obſerving this, and wondering what ſhould be the cauſe, of it, went : 


himſeif to view the cavern, whereupon he was alſo ſeized with # 
like fit of madneſs, lesping, and dancing, and foretelling things to 
come. This being noiſed' abroad, vaſt multitudes of people flocked 
to the place, where as many as looked in were infpired after the ſame 
manner. At length, when they were poſſeſſed with ſuch a Gps 
1 e hand] hon „ 


— 


. 


(s) Loco cit. (I Ibid. ver, 1251. (e) Cel Rhodig Le&. Antiq Lib. XL 
(o Caſſandræ, ver. 202, (e) Ver. 209, / Biblioth, Hiſt, Lib. XVI. 
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divine phrenzy, as to throw themſelves headlong into the vorago; 
there was an edict put out, whereby it was made unlawful for any man 
to approach it; and a tripus was placed upon the mouth of it, upon 
which a virgin was appointed to ſit. and there deliver the anſwers of 
the god. This is the moſt common account of the original of the ora- - 
cle: Pauſanius hath given ſome others, which I ſhall forbear to men- 
tion. This much, however, is certain (if any thing, at ſuch a diſtance 
may be called fo), viz. That this oracle was very ancient, and flouriſh- 
ed above an hundred years before the Trojan war. | 
Concerning the tripus placed upon the mouth of the cavern. there 
are different opinions: Some ſay it was a pot filled with duſt, through g 
which the afflatus paſſed into the virgin's belly, and thence proceeded  _ 
out of the mouth. The Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (a) faith, it was } 
a wide-mouthed brafſed-pot filled with N or pebbles, by the leaping * 
of which the propheteſs made her conjectures. Others are of opi- 
nion, that it was a large veſſel ſupported by three feet, into which the 
propheteſs plunged herſelf, when ſhe expected an inſpiration. But, ac- 
cording to the more common opinion, Cœlius (5). hath proved at large, 
that it was not a veſſel, but a table, or ſeat, on which the Pythia leaned 
or ſat. The cover of the tripus, or, as ſome ſay, the tripus itſelf, they ' 
called O ?, which word denotes a moriar, or round ſtone, according = 
to Heſychius ; whence Apollo is called in Sophocles, Evoap@-, and his \ Mk 
propheteſs, Eves. And this, as ſome are of opinion, gave occaſion 0 
to the proverb, Ey «aw warn, which is applied to thoſe that ſpeak ms 
prophetically ; but others derive it from a certain diviner, called Hol- _-- WM 
mus; and others (amongſt whom is Ariitophanes the grammarian in | BM 
Zenodotus) refer it to the old ſuperſtitious cuſtom of ſleeping in theſe -iþ 
ee, when they deſired a prophetical dream. Phurnutus will have 3 
the tripus to have been ſacred to Apollo, either becauſe of the perfection j 
of the number three, or in alluſion to the three celeſtial circles, two 
of which the ſun toucheth, and paſſeth over the third in his annual cir- 
cuit. And the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (c) will have the three legs 
of the tripus to ſignify the knowledge of the god, as diſtinguiſhed by 
| the three parts of time, viz. preſent, paſt, and future, i -- 


| Os v Ide, 7% T' ire, T6 7 kee, mes Y idr. 


Who knew things paſt, and preſent, and to come. 


The ſame tripus was not always uſed; the firſt was placed there by 
the inhabitants of the neighbouring country; afterwards, when Pelops 
married Hippodamia the daughter of Oenomaus, king of the Eleans, 
he preſented to Apollo a tripus, wrought by Vulcan, which ſeems to 
have been that made"of braſs, ſo famous amongſt the poets, There 
was all» another tripus of gold, as the Scholiaſt upon Ariftophanes (4) re- 
ports dedicated to Apollo on this account : Certain fiſhermen at Mi- 

= {tus having fold their next draught to ſome perſons that ſtood by, 
at their net into the water, and drew up a golden tripus ; where- 
(a) Lyſiſtrate. (5) Lect. Antiq. Lib, VIII. Cap. XV. (s) Initio Pluti, 
(4) Loc citat. | | FFF 5 
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upon there aroſe a very hot contention between the fiſhermen and 
their chapmen; the fiſhermen alleging, that they fold nothing but 
the fiſh they were to take, and that therefore the tripus belonged 1g 
them; the buyers on the other hand, replied, that they had bought the 
whole draught, and therefore laid a juſt claim to whatever came 10 
the net. At length, when neither fide would yield, they apreed to 
ſubmit the matter to Apollo's determination; whexeupon they came to 
Delphi, and there received this aplwer, | 


Eds MiAyTe, ręixoqos rig. Hole e 5 

Os Tom TAVTWY TeaTo;, TSTW ri Dog. , 

Art thou, a native of Melitus, come 

To inquire what muſt be with the tripod done? 
Give it to him, whoſe wiſdom claims a right 
Above all others————— | 


H. I. 


This oracle was given at the time when the ſeven wife men flouriſhed 


in Greece; the tripus therefore was preſented to one of them (which 
that was, is not agreed on by ancient writers) ; he modeſtly refuſing 
it, they offered it to another, and ſo on to the reſt, till it had been re- 
fuſed by them all; whereupon it was determined to conſecrate it to 
Apollo himſelf, as being the fountain of all wiſdom. The tripus was 
called by the Larins cortina, of which appellation there are ſeveral 
reaſons aſſigned, for which I refer you to the grammarians. Others 
ſay cortina was only the cover of the tripus, and therefore derive it 
from the word corium, i. e. a {kin, becauſe it was made, as they (ay, 
of Python's ſkin. Laſtly, Others more probably think it ſignifled the 
tent within which was kept the facred tripus, and that becauſe of 
its figure, which was like that of a cauldron, round; upon the fame 
account cortina was uſed to ſignify the tiring-room in the theatre, 
or the curtains, or hangings, out of which the players uſed to be 
uſhered on to the ſtage; whence alſo the celeſtial hemiſphere is by 
Ennius called cœdi coritna ; and the tholus or round compals at the top 
of a theatre, is by another named cor/ana theatr:, | 


The perſon that delivered the oracles of the god Was A woman, 


whom they called Pythia, Pythoniſſa, and Phœbas; The moſt celebrated 
of theſe, ſaith Pauſanias (a). Phœmonoe, who is remarkable not only 
as being the firſt prieſteſs of that oracle, but more eſpecially becaufe 
ſhe was the firſt (as moſt ſay) that clothed the oracles with heroic 
verſe. But Bœo, a Delphian lady, in one of her hymns, reports, that 
Olen, with the Hyperboreans, firſt inſtituted this oracle, and returned 
| anſwers in heroic yerle, of which he was the firſt inxegtor: Her 


" * 


' words we find in Pauſanias to be thus; 
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hut herein ſhe contradicts (ſaith my author) the common opinion, which At 


But perhaps theſe men are to be accounted prieſts and imogira;, bo 
rather than inſpired perſons, and prophets ſtrictly fo called, _ 


the ſame time; which he proves out of Herodotus, who in the fixth 
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Where Hyperboreans to thy laſting praiſe £1 
Eternal oracles did conſecrate. 


Then ſhe proceeds to enumerate ſome others of the Hyperboreans, and 
in the end of the hymn adds, 
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No Grecian yet warm'd with poetic fire | '\ M 
Could fit th? unpoliſh'd language to the lyre, | 1 
Till the firſt prieſt of Phœbus Olen role, 

And chang'd tor ſmoother verſe, their ſtunning proſe. 1 
is grounded on the teſtimony of ancient writers, who unanimouſly agree 
in this, tbat never any but women were the interpreters of this god. 
Vet leveral prophets are ſpoken of by lian (a). There is mention 
in Herodotus (6) of a certain reoPyry;, prophet, in this place, whoſe name 
was Aceratus. And Apollo is faid in Homer to chooſe the mea of 
Crete to publiſh his oracles (c): e oh 


| ” 0% , 
Kęhris and Kore Mivols, vga T det | | | . \ "in 
lip 74 p, Y wyyirnrgrt Fipur ay | 55 
Poiey ATIAAQvE; Ypuruoes, diE einn | 1 5 if As 
x gewy 5 da Duns 0% WY UT0 Ilzgv1roto. | | | ql 


publiſhed to others the anſwers firſt by them received from the Pythia, 


Venerius (4) is of opinion, that there were more than one Pythia at 


— Ä 


book of his hiſtory reports, that Cleomenes corrupted with bribes the i 
propheteſs Perialla, who was vaticinantium mulierum antiftes, the preſi- 4 
dent of the propheteſſes: But though theſe words are in the Latin ver- 
lion, yet no ſuch thing is ſaid, or can be inferred from the Greek, where | 
Perialla is only called Tggearr;, which word (however it may ſeem to | 
lignify a prophet ſuperior to the reſt), according to its common accepta- 1 
tion, implies no more than dire. Thus Euripides (e) hath uſed it, 1 
when he ſaith, gc cn, i. Ee. one that foretelleth evils to come: In 5 5 I 
which ſenſe Herodotus himlelf, in another place, hath uſed the verb miw= \ 1 
luartbeare: More inftances would be needleſs. ) 1” ne i 
Thele women were, at the firſt, virgins, till one of them was de- | 
flowered by Echecrates, a Theſſalian; after which time, choice was it 
made of women above fifty years of age; that ſo they might either fi 
be ſecured from the attempts of. lult, or if they ſhould be at any fa 
time forced to the violation of their chaſtity, having paſſed the time of 10 4 
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child-bearing, they might remain undiſcovered, and not bring the oracles 
or religion into contempt. . Nevertheleſs, they wore the habit of Wein 
thereby to ſignify their purity and virginal modeſty (a). They wer: 
obliged: to obſerve the ſtricteſt laws of temperance and chaſtity ; ng 
being allowed to wear rich and coſtly apparel, or uſe fantaſtica] dreſſes: 
and Plutarch (5) hath told us, they neither anointed themſelyes, bs 
wore purple garments, The pythia, before ſhe aſcended the tripus 
uſed to waſh her whole body, efpecially her hair, in Caſtalis, a fountain 
at the foot of Parnaſſus, where the poets, men inſpired by the ſame 
deity, uſed to waſh and drink. At her firit fitting down upon the tti. 
pus, ſhe uſed to ſhake the laurel tree that grew by it, and ſometimes to 


eat the leaves. Herlclf alſo, and the tripus were crowned: with garland; 


olf the ſame plant, as we learn from the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes (c) 
at this verſe, where one aſketh, „ e 


© PF ond 0 Poe» M de. Se a- * 
| What from the oracle with garlands trimm'd 


- 


Has Phoebus utter d- | 


Nor did the Pythia only make uſe of laurel in this manner, but other 

rophets alſo. it being thought to conduce to inſpiration z whence it was 
peculiacly called , Pyray, the prophetic plant. The pythia being 
placed upon the tripus, received the divine Matus in her belly; whence 
ſhe is called &yſz5euvIs, Or Figvoyuarry. She was no ſooner inſpired, but 
| ſhe began immediately to ſaeil and foam at the mouth, tearing her hair, 
cutting ber fleſh, and in all her other behaviour appearing like one fran- 
tic and diltratted. But the was not always affected in the ſame man. 


ner; for, if the ſpirit was in a kind and gentle humour, her rage was 


not very violent; but, if ſullen and malignant, ſhe was thrown into ex. 
trewe fury; inſomuch. that Plutarch (4) ſpeaks of one enraged to ſuch 


a degree, that ſhe affrighted not only thoſe that conſulted the oracle, 


but the prieſts themſelves. who ran away and left her; and fo violent 
was the paroxyſm, that in a little time after ſhe died, Some ſay, that 
under the tripus ſometimes appeared a dragon, that returned anſwers, 
and that the pythia was once killed by him. And Euſebius reports, 
De, Jede IA . Toy Teiro0a, that a ſerpent rolled himſelf about the 
The time of conſulting the oracle was only one month in the year, 
This month Plutarch (e) tells us, was called Böni, which, as many 
are of opinion, was lo named, 9. O, from  Pvey, i. e. 10 ſpring 
ap, becauſe it was in the beginning of {pring, when all things flounih 
ard put forth buds: But this (ſaith he) is not the true reaſon, for the 
Delphians do not uſe B for © (as the Macedonians, who for 0zz@, 
| Oaazrps, and QPrgovixa, lay Birres, Bau and Bregixe), but inſtcad 
of m; for they uſually ſay Sr for ars, and Bingo, for rugn: 


Bib, therefore, is put for. Ilva:@», fo called %% Ty wv ow, becaule 


In that month they were allowed to inquire of Az ollo's oracle, and thi 


— 


** _— 


(a) Diodorus Siculvs. Lib. XVI. (8) Lib. De Orac. (e) In Pluto. - () De 
Dis. Orac. (e) Queſt. Græc. IX. . „ 
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is their genuine and country way of ſpeaking, The ſeventh day of the 
month they called Apollo's birth day, naming it Heide? (not æ - 
249001@>, as ſome read it), not becauſe they baked a ſort of cakes called 
046i;, but becauſe the god did then return a great many anſwers; and 
at the firſt the Pythia gave anſwers only on this day, as Calliſthenes 
and Anaxandridas report. Thus Plutarch. And even in latter ages, 
oracles uſed only to be given once every month, nn 

Whoever went to conſult the oracle, was required to make large 
preſents to the god, whereby it came to paſs, that this temple, in riches, 
{plendour, and magnificence, was ſuperior almoſt to all others in the 
world. And Apheloriæ oþes (fo called from Apiræg, a name of Apollo, 
given him, as ſome ſay, from ſending forth oracles), have been pro- 
verbially uſed for abundance of wealth, Another thing required of 
thoſe that deſired anſwers, was, that they ſhould propound their que- 
tions in as few words as might be, as we are informed by Philottratus 
(a), in the life of Apollonius. It was the cuſtom alſo, to offer ſacri- 
fices to Apollo, in which, except the omens were favourable, the pro- 
pheteſs would not give any anſwer. At theſe ſacrifices there were five 
prieſts, ſaith Plutarch (5), named Ow, i. e. holy, that aſſiſted the pro- 
phets, and performed many other offices with them, being ſuppoſed to 
be deſcended from Deucalion: There was one alſo who preſided over 
theſe called, Oriorhe, or purifier; though Plutarch ſaith, that the ſa- 
crifice ſlain when any of the Ocie were declared, was called by that 
name; unleſs inſtead of To 9vceevoy ig, or the ſacrifice killed, we 
might be allowed to read 2 9vopeevoy lüge, or the perſon that killed the 
ſacrifice. There was another prieſt allo, that aſſiſted the propheteſs in 
managing the oracle, whom they called A@yr»e, upon the ſame account 
that Apolis was to games ono hn on none bo 

The anſwer was always returned in Greek, as appears from Cicero 
(c), who, ſpeaking of the oracle, reported by Ennius to be given to 
Pyrrhus the Epirote, by Apollo, vi. | „ 

Alio te, Tacida, Romanos vincere paſſe. 


Go, Pyrrhus, go, engage with warlike Rome, 
Fate has decreed th! irrevocable dee, :.: 
And you the valiant Romans ſhall o'ercome. 


3 . 
Concludes it was not genuine, becauſe the Pythia never uſed to ſpeak 
in Latin; and, in Pyrrhus's time, had left off giving anſwers in verſe, 
which had been the cuſtom in all former ages, from the firſt founda- 
tion of the orxzele. deriving (as hath been faid already) its original 
from Pheemonoe the firſt Pythia. The ancient Greeks delivered their 
laws in verſe, whence it came to paſs, as Ariſtotle witneſſeth, that 
, which properly fignifies a /aw, is often uſed to fignify verſer or 
ene. The firſt philoſophers, as oft as they thought fit to commu- | 
= cate their myſteries to the world. clothed them in verſe ; and the 
primitive ages ſcarce ſeem to have written any thing curious, or excel- 
| lent, nor any thing of weight or moment, but in verſe. The verſes of 


% Lib, VI. Cap. V. _ (6) Loc, Cit, (e) Lib. Il, de Divinatione. 
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the Pythia were, for the moſt. part, faith Plutarch (a), rude and un⸗ 

oliched, and not comparable to thoſe of Homer or Heſiod; yet, ſaith 
* this is no reflection upon Apollo, the patron of poets, becauſe he 
only communicated the knowledge to the Pythia, which ſhe delivered 
in what dreſs ſhe pleaſed; the ſenſe therefore was his, the words her 
own. In the ſame book he tells us, that ſome were of opinion, that 
there were poets maintained in the temple, to catch the oracles as the 
were given, and wrap them up in verſe. The verſes were for the moſt 
part Hexameter, inſomuch that this oracle was thought to be none of 
Apollo's, becauſe it was not beroic: „ 


Tode Leer Ng, go gg 3˙ Elęii dis, 
Ard de vr Tangei ru rote. 
To wiſdom Sophocles makes juſt pretence, 
Vet does to ſage Euripides give place, 
As he and all men muſt to Socrates, H. H. 
In later ages, when oracles began to grow into diſrepute, this cuſtom 
of verſifying was left off. the reaſon whereof hath been copiopſly diſ. 
puted by Plutarch, in a treatiſe on that ſubjeQ, to which 1 refer the 
reader. I ſhall only add one thing more to be obſerved, That as the 
cuttom of giving anſwers in verſe never appeared fo univerſally, but 


/ 


| that ſometimes they were delivered in proſe, as Plutarch hath proved 


by a great many inſtances; ſo neither was it ever ſo wholly left off, 


but that oracles were pronounced in verſe; an inſtance whereof he 


giveth in his own time. The oracle concerning the birth of our Sz. 


viour Chriſt, which was delivered in heroic verſe to the emperor Au- 


guſtus, is mentioned by Euſebius, Zonaras, and others. And another, 


which was returned in the ſame ſort of verſe to Julian the Apoſtate, | 


ſhall be repeated hereafter. e FE; 
The Delphian oracles, if compared with ſome others, might juſtly 
be called plain and perſpicuous; and, as Hormeas, the ez tells 
us, it was uſual for thoſe that had received an obſcure anſwer at Do- 
dona, to deſire Apollo at Delphi, to explain the meaning of it: He adds 
alſo, that Apollo had interpreted a great many of them. Nevertheleſs, 
they were generally very obſcure and ambiguous; infomuch that Apollo, 
as ſome ſay, was called Acgiæs, becauſe his anſwers were Ach x, cr, 
4. e. crooked, and hard to be underſtood. And Heraclitus in Plutarch, 
ſpeaking of Apollo, faith, zr aye, urs gb , anc | 
doth not ſpeak the truth plainly, nor yet wholly conceal it, but only give 
ſmall hints of it; ſo that if the event happened contrary to any man's 
expectation, he might rather find fault with his own interpretation of 
the oracles, than call in queſtion either the knowledge or veracity of 
Apollo. The reaſon of this affected obſcurity, is ſaid to have been 
this, viz. Ov x«bzeg xaJues Orr H & Furey, &c. That impure per. 
| fons ought not to be admitted to ſacred things (S): it being a profanation 
of the myſteries, and other things relating to religion, to commun! 
cate them to the vulgar and ignorant, 1 8 


TY () Lib. de Pychiæ Orac. ” d (4) Clemens Alexandrinus Strom: V. 
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by the experience of all ages. But in later times the caſe was altered; 
and fo Cicero tells us, it was a long time before his days; Demoſthenes, 
who flouriſhed three hundred years before him, complained the Pythia 
did arty, or ſpeak as Philip the Macedonian would have her. 
Before that time, ſhe was ſaid to receive a bribe of Cliſthenes, to per- 
ſuade the Lacedemonians to free the Athenians from the tyrants that 
were impoſed on them. Perialla the Pythian, was deprived of her of- 


fice for being corrupted by one of Cleomenes's agents, to ſay that De- 


maratus, Cleomenes's colleague, was not the true ſon of Ariſto, king 


of Sparta, to the end it might be thought he was not his lawful ſuc- 


ceflor, and upon that account be dethroned, N 


At what time, or upon what account this oracle came to ceaſe, is 


uncertain; Strabo (a) hath told us, that in his time it had loſt its an- 
cient reputation. Dio will have it to have been extinct from the time 
that it was polluted by Nero, who killed men de 7 gd, -p i 8s iedy 73 
rudi eavne, in the cavern's mouth, out of which the ſacred inſpiration 
aſcended. In Juvenal's (6) time, the gods had quite forſaken it, if any 
credit may be given to the following words : FFF 
— Delphis oracula ceſſant. 5 
The Delphian oracles are now no more. 


Minutius Felix reports, that cautum illud G- ambiguum de fecit oraculum, 


eum & politiores homines, & minus ereduli efſe ceperunt (c): This cau- 


tious and ambiguous oracle gave over ſpeaking, when men began to be 


more polite and leſs credulous. Lucan (4) telleth us, that it had ceaſed 


a long time before the battle at Pharſalia; 


— — Non ullo ſecula dono © 
Neftra carent majore deum, quam Delphica ſedes 
Bud iu... !; . 


No greater gift can bounteous heav'n beſtow, 
Nor does our age a greater bleſſing want 


Than ſilenc'd Delphi———— 


H. H. 


But this muſt not be underſtood of a total defect, or perpetual filence; _ 
tor this oracle, as Van Dale (e) hath abundantly proved, did ſeveral 


times loſe its prophetic faculty, and again recover it. Lucian £83 
reports, that anſwers were given in his time, which was about the 


_ reigns of Marcus Aurelius and his fon Commodus. But he is at a loſs, 
| Whether thole oracles were indeed Apollo's, or only ſuppoſitious. And 
farther, it is certain that this, and thoſe at Delos and Dodona, wit 
| ee 5 1 . ſome 


Vol. I. 5 Nen 


8 (a) Lib, IX, (b) Sat VI * 554. (e) Odavii 5 % | Rut. 
=_ i lag: Dat. VI. v. . | „p-. 242. Edit. Lugd Bat. 
: (d) Lab. V. (e) Diſſert. — Orac. : (J) Alexandro Pſendomant. | 
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The veracity of this oracle was ſo famous, that Te i Teirod@>, i. e. 
the reſponſes. given from the Tripus, came to be uſed proverbially for 
certain and infallible truths: and, as Cicero rightly argues, it 1s impoſ- 
Ghle the Delphian oracle ſhould ever have gained ſo much repute in 
the world, or have been enriched with ſuch vaſt preſents from almoſt 
all kings and nations, had not the truth of its predictions been atteſted 
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fome others, contitided till the reign of Julian the Apoflate, and were 
conſulted, ſaith, Theodoret, by him. And he is faid to have received 
from Apollo Delphicus the following anſwer : 


Err TY er, Neręceri Fit Zl dc hg , : 
Ovx:r: g- xa XANYauy, 8 8 aur ri da dal yuv, 
Ob Taye Aenigrey, PLES £70 2 X&A09 Not. 


By which it appears, this oracle was then in a very low and declining 
condition; but at what time it was finally extinct, is uncertain ; Why. 
ever defireth to be more particularly informed, may conſult Van Dale“ 
Treatiſe on that fubject. 

When the god forſook Delphi, he betoak bimſelf to the Hyperborean 
Scythians, as we learn from Claudian : 


— pulober Apollo 
 Luftrat Hyperboreas Deſphis cefſantibus arat. 


Ah! abject Delphi, ſee thy god reſides 
In diftant Hyperborean Climates— = D, 


And in former times, he was thought to be a Joyer of that nation, 
| and at certain ſeaſons to remove thither out of Greece, Abaris, one of 
that country, and prieft to Apollo, who travelled into Greece about the 
time of Pythaporas, is ſaid to have written a book concerning Apollo's 
oracles, *% ePiziv «; Yregogizs, and removal to the Hyperboreans (a), 
And the. Athenians, at a time when the plague raged over all Greece, 
received an oracle from thence, commanding them to make vows and 
| prayers in behalf of the reſt; and they continued to ſend gifts and ol. 
ferings thither, as they had formerly done to Delphi. 
Il might enlarge about the magnificence and ſplendour of the Delphian 
temple, but I fear I have already treſpaſſed too far upon the. reader's 
patience ; if any one, therefore, have curioſity and leiſure, he may have 
a large and exact deſcription of all the magnificent ſtructures, rich pre. 
ſents, curious pieces of art, and other rarities belonging to that place, 
zin Pauſanias. There was another of Apollo's oracles at Cirrha, a ſez- 
port belonging to Delphi, from which it was diſtant about n ladi. 
"This is mentioned in Statius's Thebais (Z): 


Tunc & Apollinee tacuere oracula Cirrbæ. 


Where Latativs obſerves, that in Cirrhs. tantum n deorum dv 
bantur oracula : nom cui exitium imminebat, tacuurnitate lempli penilut 
damnatur. At Cirrha, none but proſperous oracles were pronounced; 
And if any calamity was to befal them who came for advice, that was 
declared by the god's ſilence. Several others have mentioned this oracle, 
though neither taken notice of by Strabo nor Pauſanias ; the latter of 
which hath left us a particular account of the temple, ſacred field of 
Apollo, and other remarkable things in Cirrha, Some ſpeak of this 


| oracle in ſuch | a manner as deth make it probable, that it ol 
| ame 


— 


(a) Seide v. ACzpis, Diodorus Siculus, aliique. (3) Lib. vn. v. 411. 
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tame with the oracle at Delphi. Thus Seneca will have it become 
Apollo's, by his victory over Python, whereby be is known to have 
obtained the Delphian (a): 

Cirrhea Pæan templa, & etheriam domum 

Serpente cœſo meruit. 


And a propheteſs is reported by the ſame author to have delivered 
oracles at Cirrha, as was done ih the Delphian temple (bd): 


Es 2 noftris vocibus teſtis Vent 


Fatidice vatts ora Cirhee movens, 


Laſlly, there was a cavern at Cirrha, as in the aber place. This ape 
pears from Statius (CY: ½ñ . ; 


——Noz Cirrha promiſerit anno _ 
Certius, aut frondes lucis, quas ama Molofſis 
 Chaonia ſonuiſſè tibi.— 


Next to this oracle, may juſtly Gilde that at Delos, the moſt ce- 


lebrated of all the Cyclades, which were a knot of idands in the - 
gean ſea, It is famous among the poets for having been the birth- place | 


of Apollo and Diana, and was therefore accounted ſo facred and invio- 


lable, that the Perſians, when they pillaged or deſtroyed almoſt all the 
other Grecian temples, durit not attempt any thing upon the temple. 


in this iſland, which was ſeated on the ſea-ſhore, looking towards 
Eubœa, in the very place where Apollo was feigned to be born. He 
had an image erected in this place, in the ſhape of a dragon; and gave 
anſwers, for their certainty and perſpicuity, not only not inferior to 


thoſe at Delphi, but, as ſome report (4), far exceeding them, and all 
other oracles of Apollo; being delivered in clear, plain terms, without 
any ambiguity, or obſcurity. - But theſe anſwers were not to be ex- 
pected all the year; Apollo only kept his ſummer's reſidence in this 
place, and in winter retired to Patara, a city of Lycia, as Servius hath 


oblerved in his comment upon theſe words of Virgil. 


Dralis ubi hybernam Lyctam, Xanthique fluent 
Deferit, ac Delum maternam unvijit Apollo (e). 
Such pomp and ſplendour god Apollo grace, 
When he his winter Lycia, or that place 

Which Xanthus filver ſtreams waſh kindly, leaves 
And Delos viſits, whence he anſwers gives . 
In ſummer ſeaſons. | 


One of the altars was by ſome reckoned. among the ſever wonders of 
the world, It was erected by Apolla at the age of four years, and 
compoſed of the horns of goats killed by Diana, upon mount Cynthus. 
which were compacted together in a wonderful manner, without any 
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Viſible t tie or cement; whence Oyid ſaith of, it ＋ ): 
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J) Alexand. ab, Alex. (e) £#neid. IV. ver. 143. od ) Epiſtola Cydippes ad Ac- 
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Miror & innumerts de cornibus aram. 

— tis ſtrange to ſee 1 

How each in other twin'd the goat-horns lie, | 

And make an altar bound with ne'er a tie. E. D 


* 


To ſacrifice any living creature upon this altar was held unlawfuf 
and a profanation of the place, which it was the god's will to have 
preſerved pure from blood, and all manner of pollution, Thucydides (a) 
reports, that no dogs were permitted to enter into this iſland; ang 
it was unlawful for any perſon to die, or be born in it; and therefore 
when the Athenians were by the oracle commanded to purify it, they 
dug up the dead bodies out of their graves, and wafted them over the 

ea, to be interred in one of the adjacent iſlands ; this done, the bet. 
ter to preſerve it from pollution, they put forth an edit, command. 
ing, that whoever lay fick of any mortal or dangerous diſeaſe, and all 


women great with child, ſhould be carried over to the little iſle called 


Rhena. 


I muſt not omit, in this place, the annual proceſſion made by the 


Athenians to this place. The author of this cuſtom was Theſeus, who 
being ſent with the reſt of the Athenian youths into Crete, to be de. 


voured by the Minotaur, made vow to Apollo, that if he would grant 


them a ſafe return, they would make a ſolemn voyage to his temple at 
Delos every year. This was called Awgizs, the perſons employed in it 
Ocoee, and Arnarai, from the name of the iſland, the chief of them 
Aex%ue®-, and the ſhip in which they went Owgis, or Anas, which 
was the very ſame that carried Theſeus and his companions to Crete; 


being (ſaith Plutarch) preſerved by the Athenians till Demetrius the 
Phalerean's time, they reſtoring always what was decayed, and chang. 
ing the old and rotten planks for thoſe that were new and entire, inſo. 
much that it furniſhed the philoſophers with matter of diſpute, Whe- 


ther, after ſo many reparations and alterations, it might ill be called 


the ſame individual ſhip? and ſerved as an inſtance to illuftrate the opt 


nion of thoſe, that held the body ſtill remained the fame numerical ſub- 


ſtance, notwithſtanding the continual decay of old parts, and acquif- 
tion of new ones, through the ſeveral ſtages of life. For which rea 


Callimachus (5) calls its tackle everliing (dcs ,]: 


: — terre Oꝛoęl , is Mo, 
Keręomi 0 i TEC Tornic yg ELEIVNG, 

To great Apollo's temple every year, 1 

The ſturdy Theoris the Athenians ſend, 


Vet ſpite of envious time, and angry feas, To 
| The veſſel ever whole will be ED. 


I The beginning of the voyage was computed from the time that 


Apollo 
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Apollo's prieſt firſt adorned the ſtern of the ſhip with garlands, faith 
Plato (a); and from that time they began to cleanſe and luſtrate the 
city; and it was held unlawful to put any malefactor to death till its 
return, which was the reaſon that Socrates was reprie ved thirty days 
after his condemnation, as we learn from the ſame author, and from 
Xenophon (5). The Theori wore garlands of laurel upon their heads, 
and were accompanied by two of the family of the . berg who were 
appointed to be IIzgariroe at Delos for that year. Before them went 
certain men with axes in their hands, in ſhow as if they deſigned to 
clear the ways of robbers; in memory, that Theſeus, in his journey 
from Trœzen to Athens, freed the country from all the robbers that 
infeſted thoſe parts. To this cuſtom ZEſchylus (c) ſeems to allude, 
when he faith, - 5 | | 


Tiumer: d avriv.  o5Bituor fei 
KenevIoreu raids H@Paiss, 30014 
Avipeigey rihey reg erg. | 


Mov'd with the ſenſe of piety 

To him th' Athenians do repair, 

Still as they on their journey go, 

Whatever parts infeſted be 1 

With robbers cruel outrages, OS 3 5 
Setting 'em free. — „ Z. D. 


When they went thither, they were ſaid &rzana, to afcend; when 

they returned x4]«ozvay, to deſcend, When they arrived, they offered . 
| facrifice, aud celebrated a feſtival in honour of Apollo: This done, W 
they repaired to their ſhip, and failed homewards. At their return, all 


the people ran forth to meet them, opening their doors, and making = 


obeiſance as they paſled by; the negle& of which reſpe& makes The- Win | 
ſeus complain in Euripides (4), | ME doo dn ; 

Ou a vis fe Ws Ot #5407 Dopeng We 8 . | $i 1 
Aa; 4 tu TROTEVET 64)» Det 


My fcornful citizens, I find, negle& 
 Ruthing to crowd about the op'ned doors, 
And pay me that reſpect which is decreed . 

For one that from the embaſſy returns. . 
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The next oracle I ſhall ſpeak of, is that of Apollo Didymzus, fo 
named (e) from the double light imparted by him to mankind, the ons 
directly and immediately from his own body, and the other by re- 
flection from the moon, The place of it was alſo called Didyma, and 
belonged to the Milefians, whence Apollo is*called Mileſius. It was 
allo called the oracle of the Branchidæ, and Apollo himſelf was called 
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Branchides, from Branchus, who was reputed the ſon of Macareus, but 
begotten by Apollo; for it was no unuſual thing for the ancient herges 
to be called the ſons of two fathers, the one mortal, who was alwayz 
their mother's huſband; the other ſome laſcivious deity, that had fallen 
in love with her: So Hercules was reputed the ſon of Jupiter and 
Amphitryon; Hector of Priamus and Apollo, with many others, The 
original of this oracle is thus deſcribed by Varro, where Ipeaking of 
| Branchus's mother, he reports, That being with child, ſhe dreamed 
«© the ſun entered into her mouth, and paſſed through her belly: Whence 
„her child was named Branchus from ggHUxes, the throat, through which 
A the god had penetrated into the womb. The boy afterwards having 
© kifled Apollo in the woods, and received from him a crown and 
ſceptre, began to prophecy, and preſently after diſappeared. Where. 
„% upon a magnificent temple was dedicated to him and Apollo Phile. 
* fius, ſo called from 9425», to %, whence Statius faith he was 


patrioque æqualis honors. 
In honour equal to his father Phoebus, . 


Others derive the name frem Branchus, a Theflalian youth, beloved 
by Apollo, who received him into his own temple, and commanded 
that divine honours ſhould be paid him after death. But Stephanus 
the Byzantian (a) tclleth us, that this oracle was ſacred to Jupiter and 
Apollo, and perhaps it might belong to all three. However that be, 
we are aſſured by Herodotus, that this oracle was e T&Az i⁰?², ror | 
Loris Te rdyreg % AioNss envious , very ancient and frequented by all 
the Ionian and Avohans: And are farther told by Conon in Photius's 
Bibliotheca, that it was accounted xensngi EN ü,¼i⁸ aer AD xparica 
the beſt of all Grecian oracles except the Delphian. E 
In the time of the Perſian war (5), this temple was ſpoiled and burn- 
ed, being betrayed into the hands of the Barbarians, by the Branchide, 
or prieſts, who had the care of it; but they, conſcious of their ohn 
wickedneſs, and fearing left they ſhould meet with condign puniſh. 
ment, defired of Xerxes, that, as requital of their ſervice, he would 
grant them a habitation in ſome remote part of Aſia, whence they 
might never return into Greece, but live ſecure, being placed beyond 
the reach of juſtice. Xerxes granted their requeſt ; whereupon, not- 

withſtanding, a great many unlucky omens appeared to them, they 

founded a city, and called it aſter their ancient name, Branchidæ. But 
for all this, they could not eſcape divine vengeance, which was n- ns 
flicted on their children by Alexander the Great, who, having conquer: nes 

ed Darius, and poſſeſſed himſelf of Aſia, utterly demoliſhed their city, 4 

and put all its inhabitants to the ſword, as deteſting the very poſterity 

of ſuch impious wretches. - „%% 3 

The Perſians being vanquiſhed, and peace reſtored to Greece (c), the 
temple was rebuilt by the Mileſians, with ſuch magnificence, that it 
| ſurpaſſed almoſt all the other Grecian temples in bigneſs, being raiſed 


to 


—— 


(a) Voce As. 


| (4) Strabo, Lib. XIV. & Suidas in Voce u- 
( trabo loc. cit, | e 


— 
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to ſuch a bulk, that they were forced to let it remain uncovered ; for 
the compaſs of it was no leſs than that of a village, and contained at 
leaſt four to five ſtadia. 1 5 ; 5 
Another of Apollo's oracles we read of in Abe, a city of Phocis, 
mentioned by Herodotus (a), and Stephanus the Byzantian (6), by the 
latter of which we are told, it was more ancient than the Delphian, 
Sophocles (e) alſo hath taken notice of it, . 9 5 
O dali why Abr £1224 
Tas in aan chown, = 
Old eig Toy Afuiri vv. 


Hence all religion, now I will no more 

Trouble that hallow'd fane, which equally | y 

Parts the divided earth, no jourmes make, | 
To Abe for the anſwers of a god; W 
In vain 'tis to be good. i 8.0. 


The Scholiaſts on this place are of opinion, that Abe was a city in 
Lvcia, but are ſufficiently refuted by the teſtimonies already cited. We 
are told by Pauſanias (4), that the temple of this oracle was burnt by 
Nerxes. TO £ 1 . 

At Claros, a city of Ionia, not far from Colophon, there was ano- 
ther oracle ſacred to Apollo, firſt inſtituted by Manto, the daughter of 
Tireſias, who fled thither in the ſecond Theban war, when the Epigoni, 

i. e. the ſons of thoſe that were ſlain in the former war, invaded Thebes, 
under the conduct of Alemæon, in revenge of their father's deaths, 
The perſon that delivered anſwers, was a man generally choſen 
out of ſome certain families, and for the moſt part out of Miletus (e): 
He was uſually unlearned, and very ignorant, yet returned the oracles 
in verſes wonderfully ſatisfactory, and adapted to the intention of the 
inquirers; and this by the virtue of alittle well, feigned to have ſprun 
out of the tears of Manto, when ſhe 'bewailed the deſolation of her 


. country. Into this he deſcended when any man came to conſult him; 


but paid dear for his knowledge, water being very prejudicial to his 
bealth; and, as Pliny (J) hath told us, a means to ſhorten his life. By 
W this oracle, the untimely death of Germanicus was foretold, as we are + 
informed by Tacitus (g), by whom alla the forementioned account of 
Pliny is confirmed. A ldap ns „„ od 
At Lariſſa, a fort of the Argives, there was an oracle of Apollo, ſur- 


= md Auge%w71;, from Diras, a region belonging to Argos. The an- 


ſwers in this place were returned by a woman, who was forbidden the 


company of men. Every month ſhe ſacrificed a lamb in the night, and . 


i | then, having taſted the blood of the victim, was immediately ſeized with 
divine fury (60). 5 VVV „ 


222 e rde Apolla 
(2) L'b. l. Cap. XLVI (3) Voce Aba, item, Heſych et Phavor. (c) Oedip. 
Tyr. v. 908. (d Phoc. (e) Cal. Rhod. Int. Lect Lib. XXVII. Cap. V. 


7/0 Nat. Hiſt. Lib. Il. Cap. CH. (2) Annal. Lib. II. Cap. LIV. (6) Fauf Corinth. 


[| 
3 


mained for ever ſilent (4). 
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Apollo had another famous oracle at Ebtrefis, a village in Breotia (a) 
ſeated in the way between the Theſpians and Platzans, es, 
Oropzan Apollo delivered oracles at Orope, a city of Eubœa, as we 
are informed by Stephanus. | | | ; 
At Orobæ in Eubœa, there was g$v3:5a70v, perreiov, a mt infallible 
oracle of Apollo Selinuntius, as we find in the beginning of Strabg's 
tenth book. 


Another oracle of Corypzan Apollo, at Corypz in Theſſaly, i, 


mentioned in Nicander's Theriaca: 4 


. ; 1 as 9 , J -v 
Mayvreiz; Kogurai; 1a, N Jipuy ay929% 


It is reported by Athenzus (5), that the Carians, on a certain time, 


confulted Apollo's oracle at Hybla, which Caſaubon would have to be 


read Abæ, but for no better reaſon, than that he finds no mention of the 
Hyblzan oracle in any other author. 


There was an oracle of Apollo Ichnæus at Ichne in Macedonia (e). 


At Tegyræ, a city in Bœotia, there was an oracle ſacred to Tegyræan 
Apollo, which was frequented till the Perſian war; but after that re. 


No leſs famous was Ptous, a mountain in Bœotia, for the oracles gi. 
ven by Apollo, ſurnamed Ptous, from that place, where was a temple 


dedicated to him. This oracle ceaſed when Thebes was demoliſhed by 


Alexander (e). N 85 
Apollo, ſurnamed Aces, from Daphne, his beloved miſtreſs, or the 


laurel, into which the was transformed, had an oracle near the Caſtalian 
fountain, the waters of which were alſo endued with a prophetic vir. 


Apollo was called Iſmerius, from Ifmenus, a river and mountain in 
Bootia, in which he had a temple, and gave anſwers to thoſe that came 
to mguire of bim. e Ces 
Pauſanias (g) hath told us of another place in Bœotia, where Apello 
returned anſwers, viz. a ſtone called ZwPgorryg, upon which he had an 
altar, erected out of the aſhes of victims offered to him; whence te 
was called Spodius, from EToow, i. e. aſhes; whence, for Ta in 


Pauſanias, muſt be read Zr. He did not here, as in other places, 
fignify his will by infpired prophets, but by z>aa9;, ominous ſounds, in 


the obſervation of which he inſtrufted perſons appointed for that pu- 

ſe; for this way of divination was in uſe among the Grecians, elpe- 
cially at Smyrna, faith my author, where was a temple built on the 
outhde of the city wall for that purpoſe, Thus much for the oracle 


Apollo. - 


CHAP, 


(e) Stephan. in voce ESrpnexs. (3) Lib. XV, Cap. IV. (e) Heſych. v. u 
„ Plut. Pelop. (e) Pauſan, Boot.  (F) Clem. Proterpt- 
75 Pauſan. Ibid. eee Ed 
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CHAP. Xx. a 


| / the Oracle of Trophonmus. 1 
TROPHONIUS, the ſon of Ereſinus, and brother of Agamedes (a), 
being poſſeſſed with an immoderate. thirſt of glory, built himſelf a 
manſion under ground, at Lebadea, a city of Beeotia, into which, when 
he entered, he pretended to be inſpired with an extraordinary Know- 
ledge of future events; but at length, either out of deſign to raiſe in 
men an opinion, that he was tranſlated to the gods, or, being ſome way 


very different account of his death, when he tells us, that Trophonius 
and Agamedes, having built Apollo's temple at Delphi, requeſted of 
the god, that, as a recompence for their labour, he would give them 
the beſt thing that could happen to man. Apollo granted their peti- 


accordingly, on that day, in the morning, they were found dead. Se- 
veral other fables concerning him, and the manner of his death, are re- 


lated in the Scholiaſt upon the Clouds of Ariſtophanes. 


death, and was worſhipped by the name of Jupiter Trophonius (4). 
Nor was it a thing unuſual for men deified, to be honoured with the 
name of a god, ſeveral inſtances whereof might be produced, but one 


Be | ſeth (e), 


Ex; 0 E016, Fueainog von; % ve, | 
Zeus ETregrieorous xe YAN T5744, 
Tikes less rap Od Tixvoi Nexav. 3 
Then ſhall my huſband, whom a captive bride 
I now obey as my ſuperior lord, 
By ſubtle crafty Spartan's Jove be call'd, 
And worſhip ſo, from their poſterity 


% 


Which words Caſſandra ſpeaks of Agamemnon, whoſe captive and con- 
cubine ſhe was after the deſtruction of Tray... %% Ve 

This oracle came firſt into repute on this account: On a time when, 
{or the {pace of two years, there had been no rain in Bœotia, all the 
ass of that country, with a joint conſent, appointed choſen perſons to 


to Delphi, there to pay their devotions to Apollo, in the name of 


Pk, Y their country, and defire his advice and aſſiſtance : The god accepted 


8 their piety, but returned them no other anſwer, than that they ſhould 


ss home and conſult Triphonius at Lebadea. The ambaſſadors imme- 
2 5 liately obeyed, and repaired to Lebadea, ſtill remaining as much in 


ol. 3 


) Phavorin. 
() Caſſandr. v. 2123. 


(a) Suidas voce Teo@amegr 


) Strabo, Lib. IX 


8 0 . '$. 5 ak 77 
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neceſſitated thereto, periſhed in his hole (5). Cicero (e) giveth us a 


tion, and promiſed them that it ſhould be effected the third day after: 
However that be, Trophonius had divine honours paid him after 


Ss hall ſuffice for all, viz. that of Agamemnon, who was worſhipped at 
bart by the name of Jupiter Agamemnon, as Lycophron witnel- 


Receiving greateſt honours, —— Z. D. 


= the dark as at firſt 3 there being not the leaſt ſign or footſtep of any 
e FE be rn NS. 


) Tule. Queſt. Lib. I, 1 55 
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oracle in that place: At length, when they had ſearched a long time 
to no purpoſe, and began to delpair of ſucceſs, one Saon, an Acre hi 
an, the ſenior of all the ambaſſadors, eſpied a ſwarm of bees, and . 
mediately took up a reſolution to follow them; by this means he Lame 
to a cave, into which he had no Tooner entered, but, by ſome evident 
tokens perceived, that in that place was the oracle Apollo had con. 


manded them to inquire of, Upon this he paid his devotion to Tro. 


phonius, and received from him a welcome and ſatisfactory anſwer, to. 
gether with iuſtructions in what manner, and with what rites and cere. 
monies he would have thoſe that ſhould come for advice, to approach 
him (a). er | ; 


The place of this oracle was under the ſurface of the earth, and 


therefore it was commonly called 474840», and the perſons that con- 


ſulted it zxT«&/zxivorri;, becaule the way to it was a deſcent. Concerning 
it there are innumerable fables, which it would not be worth the while 
to mention in this place; I ſhall therefore paſs them by, only giving 
you the accounts of Pauſanias and Plutarch have left of it; the former 


of which conlulted it in perſon, and thereby had opportunity of being 
an eye-witnels of what he reports, His words are thus tranſlated by 


Mr. Abel! 5 


« Whoſoever's exigencies oblige him to go into the cave, muſt, in the 


4 firſt place, make his abode for ſome ſet time in the chapel of Good 
Genius and Good Fortune; during his ſtay there he abſtains from 
hot baths, and employs himſelf in performing other ſorts of atone- 
© ment for paſt offences; he is not wholly debarred bathing, but then 
it muſt be only in the river Hereynna, having a ſufficient ſuſtenance 


from the leavings of the ſacrifices. At his going down, he ſacrificeth 


„to Trophonius and his ſons, to Apollo, Saturn, and Jupiter (Who 
© hath the title of king), to Juno Heniocha, and Ceres, called Euro- 
* pa, reported to be Trophonins's nurſe. There is a prieſt ſtands con- 


* ſulting the bowels of every ſacrifice, who, according to the victim's 


© aſpects, propheſies whether the deity will oy an auſpicious and ſa- 


„ tisfactory anſwer, The entrails of all the ſacrifices. confer but little 


towards the revealing of Trophonius's anſwer, unleſs a ram, which 
they offer in a ditch, to Agamedes, with ſupplication for ſucceſs, 
that night on which they deſcend, preſents the ſame omens with the 


„former; on this depends the ratification of all the reſt, and with- 
„ gut it their former oblations are of none effect: If ſo be this ram 
„ doth agree with the former, every one forthwith deſcends, backed 
„with the eagerneſs of good hopes; and thus is the manner: Im- 
„ mediately they go that night along with the prieſts to the river 


« Hercynna, where they are anointed with oil, and waſhed by two ci- 
„ tizens boys, aged about thirteen years, whom they call Egyuas, l. e- 


„% Mercuries: Theſe are they that are employed in waſhing whoever 


„ hath a mind to conſult ; neither are they remiſs in their duty, but, 


s as much as can be expected from boys, carefully perform all things 
« neceſſary. Having been waſhed, they are not ſtraightway conducted 


by the prieſts to the oracle, but are brought to the river's * | 
which are adjacent to one another: Here they muſt drink a do f 


0 . 
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„ of the water of it, called Lethe, or Oblivion, to deluge with oblivion 
« all thoſe things, which ſo lately were the greateſt part of their con- 
« cerns. After that, they take the water of Mnemoſyne, viz. Remem- 
« brance, to retain the remembrance of thoſe things, that ſhall be ex- 
« hibited to them in their deſcent; amongſt which is expoſed a ſta- 
« tue, adorned with that admirable carving, that it 1s {et up by the 
„people for Dædalus's workmanſhip; whereupon they never exhibit 
« jt, unleſs to deſcendants: to this, therefore, after ſome venerable 


« gheiſance, having muttered over a prayer or two, in a linen habit 


« {ot of with ribands, and wearing pantofles, agreeable with the 


« faſhion of the country, they approach the oracle, which * YET 


« within a mountain near a grove, the foundation of which is built 
6 ſpherical-wiſe, of white ſtone, about the ſize, in circumference, of 
« q very ſmall threſhing floor, but in height ſcarce two cubits, ſup- 
« porting brazen obeliſks, encompaſſed round with ligaments of braſs, 


„between which there are doors that guide their paſſage into the 


„ middle of the floor, where there is a ſort of a cave, not the pro- 
duct of rude nature, but built with the niceſt accuracy of mecha- 
« niſm and proportion. The figure of this workmanſhip 1s like an oven, 
« its breadth diametrically (as nigh as can be gueſſed) about nine 
e cubits, its depth eight, or thereabouts ; for the guidance to which 


there are no ſtairs, wherefore it is required that all comers bring a 
% narrow and light ladder with them, by which when they are come 


down to the bottom, there is a cave between the roof and the pave- 
ment, being in breadth about two cnzuai, and.in height not 


« above one; at the mouth of this, the deſcendant, having brought 


with him cakes dipped in honey, lies along on the ground and 


„ ſhoves himſelf feet foremoſt into the cave; then he thruſts in his 


„ knees, after which the reſt of his body is rowled along, by a force 
not unlike that of a great and rapid river, which overpowering a 
man with its vortex, tumbles him over head and ears. All that 
come within the approach of the oracle, have not their anſwers re- 


way back, with their feet foremoſt. Among all that have deſcend- 
ed, it was never known that any was loſt, except one of the life- 
guard of Demetrius; and beſides, it is credible the reaſon proceed- 
_ * ed from the neglect of the rituals in his deſcent, and his ill defign 


1 


Ly - 


[4 


* for he went not out of neceſſity to conſult, but out of an avaricious | 


© humour, for the ſacrilegious conveyance back of the gold and filver, 


© which was there religiouſly beſtowed ; wherefore it is ſaid, that his 
carcaſe was throw 


1 


* the ſacred ſhrine, Among the various reports that fly abroad con- 


2 1 man, I have delivered to poſterity the moſt remarkable. 
"THE prieſts, as ſoon as the conſultant is returned, place him on 

| Mnemoſyne throne, which is not very far from the ſhrine ; here 
inquire of him, what he had ſeen or heard; which when he 


they 


5 wh related, they deliver him to others, who (as appointed for that 
ce 


FRE ) carry him ſtupified with amazement, and forgerful of him- 
ſelf, and tho | 


GÞ 
Fortune, where he had ma 


* 


vealed the ſame way: Some gather their reſolves from outward 
appearances, others by word of mouth; they all return the ſame 


n out ſome other way, and not at the entrance of 


ſe about him, to the chapel of Good Genius and Good . 
de his former ſtay at his going down -H 
here, 
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here, after ſome time, he is reſtored to his former ſenſes, and th. 
cheerfulneſs of his viſage returns again. What I here relate 150 
not received at ſecond hand, but either as by ocular demonſtration 
I bave perceived in others, or what I have proved true by my own 
experience ; for all conſultants are obliged to hang up, engraven on 
a tablet, what they have ſeen or heard.” 


Thus far Pauſanias. Plutarch's relation concerns the appearances 


exhibited to conſultants ; which, though they were various, and ſeldom 
the ſame, ſeeing it 1s a remarkable ſtory, I will give it -you, as it is 


cc 


| tranſlated by the ſame hand. 


„ Timarchus, being a youth of liberal education, and juſt initiat- 
ed in the rudiments of philoſopby,. was greatly deſirous of knowing 


the nature and efficacy of Socrates's demon; wherefore, communi. 
* cating his project to no mortal body but me and Cebes, after the 


performance of all the rituals requiſite for conſultation, he deſcend. 


ed Trophonius's cave; where having ſtaid two nights and one day, 
his return was wholly deſpaired of, inſomuch, that his friends be- 
wailed him as dead: In the morning he came up very briſk, and, in 
* the firſt place, paid ſome venerable acknowledgments to the god; 


after that having eſcaped the flaring rout, he laid open to us a 
prodigious relation of what he had ſeen or heard, to this purpoſe ; 


In his deſcent, he was beſet with a caliginous miſt, upon which 


he prayed, lying proſtrate for a long time, and not having ſenſe 
enough to know whether he was awake or in a dream, he ſurmiſes, 
that he received a blow, on his head, with ſuch an echoing vio- 


lence, as difſevered the ſutures of his ſkull, through which his foul 
migrated ; and being difunited from the body, and mixed with 
bright and refined air, with a ſeeming contentment, began to 


breathe for a long time, and being dilated like a full ſail, was wider 


than before. After this, having heard a ſmall noiſe, whiſtling in 
his ears a delightſome ſound, he looked up, but ſaw not a ſpot of 


earth, only iſlands reflecting a glimmering flame, interchangeably 
receiving different colours, according to the various degrees ct 


light. They ſeemed to be of an infinite number, and of a ſtupen- 


duous ſize, not bearing an equal parity betwixt one another in this, 
though they were all alike, viz, globular; It may be conjectured, 


that the circumrotation of theſe moved the ether, which occaſioned | 
that whiſtling, the- gentle pleaſantneſs of which bore an adequate 


agreement with their well-timed motion, Between theſe there was 
a ſea'or lake, which ſpread out a ſurface glittering with many co- 
lours, intermixed with an azure; ſome of the iſlands floated in its 


ſtream, by which they were driven on the other fide of the tot. 


rent ; many others were carried to and fro, ſo that they were well 


nigh ſunk, This ſea, for the moſt part, was very ſhallow and ford- 


able, except towards the ſouth, where it was of a great depth; it 


. * 


very often ebbed and flowed, but not with a high tide; ſome part 


of it had a natural ſea colour, untainted with any other, as miry 


and muddy as any lake: The rapidneſs of the torrent carried back 
thoſe iſlands from whence they had grounded, not ſituating them 
in the ſame place as at firſt, or bringing them about with a cit. 
EE I eos [ _. cumference ; 
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u cumference; hut in the gentle turning of them, che water makes 1 
4% one riſing roll: Betwixt theſe, the ſea ſeemed to bend inwards . 4 
« bout (as near as he could gueſs) eight parts of the whole. This ſea 1 
« had two mouths, which were inlets to boiſterous rivers, caſting out # 
« fiery foam, the flaming brightneſs of which covered the beſt part of 1 
« its natural azure, He was very much pleaſed at this fight, un il he 1 
« looked down, and ſaw an immenſe hiatus, reſembling a hollowed 738 1 
„ ſphere, of an amazing and dreadful profundity. It had darkneſs to a | 9 
« miracle; not thin, but thickened, and agitated: Here he was ſejzed 1 
« with no ſmall fright, by the aſtoniſhing hubbubs, and noiſes of all 11 


« kinds, that ſeemed to ariſe out of this hollow, from an unfathomable 
„bottom, viz. He heard an infinity of yells and howlings of beaſts, 
4 cries and bawlings of children, confuſed with the groans and outrages 
« of men and women. Not long after, he heard a voice inviſibly pro- 
© nounce theſe words. e e | 
What follows is nothing but a prolix and tedious harangue upon vari- 


ous ſubje&s, One thing there is more eſpecially remarkable in this ac- 

count, viz. That he makes Timarchus to return from conſultation with 4 

2 briſk and cheerful countenance, whereas, it is commonly reported, that 6 

all the conſultants of this oracle became penſive and melancholy; that 1 

their tempers were ſowered, and their countenances, however gay and 3 
pleaſant before, rendered dull and heavy; whence, of any perſon, de- - 
| jected, melancholy, or too ſerious, it was generally ſaid, eis TewQwns we- —_— 
ud ,,, 1, e. He has been conſulting the oracle of Trophentus. But this 9 
| is only to be underſtood of the time immediately enſuing conſultation ; 9 
; for, as we learn from Pauſanias, all inquirers recovered their former 1 
cheerfulneſs in the temple of Good Genius and Good Fortune. 4 
| CHAP, XI, 4 
b other Grecian Oracles. . i | 
- A Mentaravs was the {on of Oicleus, and married Eriphyle the ſiſter t. i ö 
y Adraſtus, king of Argos; he was an excellent ſoothſayer, and by |. 10 
= bis {kill foreſaw that it would prove fatal to him if he engaged himſelf 1 
d 1 in the Theban war. Wherefore, to avoid inevitable deſtruction, he hid 1 
— 1 himſelf, but was difcovered by his wife Eriphyle, whom Polynices hal 
iS corrupted with a preſent of a golden chain. Being diſcovered, he was © I 
J- | obliged by Adraſtus, to accompany the army to Thebes, where, as he 1 
s | had foretold, together with his chariot and horſes, he was ſwallowed up Wn. 
: by the earth, whence Ovid faith of bim, „ 5 1 
1. NMotus bumo merfis Amphiaraus equis. 1 "l 
it Some ſay this accident happened in the way betwixt Thebes and Chal- Wilt 
rt is; and for that reaſon the place is called Aga, i. e. a cbariot, to this 1 
ry Gay, faith Panſanizs ] ... ry 5 4 
ck %%% After 1 


(4 Atticis, — | pions 


only thoſe who were inſpired by Apollo, gave anſwers after that man- 
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After his death, he was honoured with divine worſkip; firſt by the 
Oropians, and afterwards by all the other Grecians : And a ſtately 
temple, with a ſtatue of white marble, was erected to him in the place 

where he was ſwallowed up, ſaith my author, being about XII ſtadia 

diitant from Oropus, a city in the confines of Attica and Beeotia, which 
for that reaſon, is ſometimes attributed to both countries. There was 

alſo a remarkable altar dedicated to him in the ſame place, It was di. 

vided into five parts; the firſt of which was facred to Hercules, Jupiter, 

and Pæonian Apollo; the ſecond, to the heroes and their wives; the 
third, to Veſta, Mercury, Amphiaraus, and the ſons of Amphilochys 

(for Alcmzon, the ſon of Amphiaraus, was not allowed to partake of 

any of the honours paid to Amphilochus, or Amphiaraus, becauſe he 

flew his mother Eriphyle) ; the fourth to Venus, Panacea, Jaſon, Hygia, 
and Pæonian Minerva; the fifth part to the Nymphs, Pan, and the ri. 

vers Achelous and Cephiſus. 15 1 8 

Anſwers were delivered in dreams; Jophon the Gnoſian, who pub. 

liſhed the ancient oracles in heroic verſes, reports, That Amphiaraus 

returned an anſwer to the argives in verſe; but my author herein con- 
tradicteth him, and reports farther, that it was the general opinion, that 


ner; whereas, all the reſt made predictions either by dreams or the 
flight of birds, or the entrails of beaſts, He adds, for a confirmation of 
what he had ſaid before, viz. that theſe anſwers were given in dreams, 
that Amphiaraus was excellently ſkijled in the interpretation of dreams, 
and canonized for the invention of that art. 1 | 
They that came to conſult this oracle, were firſt to be purified by 
offering ſacrifice to Amphiaraus, and all the other gods, whoſe names 
were inſcribed on the altar: (4) Philoſtratus adds, they were to faſt 24 
hours, and abſtain three days from wine. After all, they offered a 
ram in ſacrifice to Amphiaraus; then went to ſleep, lying upon a vic- 
tim's ſkin, and in that poſture expected a revelation by dream, In the 
ſame manner did the people of Apulia Daunia expect anſwers from 
Podalirius, who died there, and returned prophetic dreams to thoſe that 
came to inquire of him, Whoever conſulted him, was to ſleep upon a 
ſheep's ſkin at his altar, as we learn from theſe words of Lycoph- 
ron (6), | „ | 7 | 
| Aogolts e pwidwy Tue®» ei, 
Xeures x U Teo inteig rn Oat. . 
They, whole aſpiring minds curious to pry 
Into the myſtic records of events, 
Aſk aid of Podalirius, muſt ſleep 
Proſtrate on ſheep ſkins, at his hallow'd fane, 5 
And thus receive the true prophetic dreams. H. H. 
To return: All perſons were admitted to this oracle, the Thebans } 
only excepted, who were to enjoy no benefit from Amphiaraus in this | 
way; for, as Herodotus reporteth (e), he gave them their option c 
5 N . 1 oh ES. 4 | . two 


1 


—— 
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two things, viz. his counſel and advice, to direct them in time of ne- 
ceſſity, or his help and protection, to defend them in time of danger; 
telling them they muſt not expect both: whereupon they choſe the 
latter, thinking they had a greater need of defence, than counſel, 
which they could be ſufficiently furniſhed with by Delphian Apollo. 

This oracle was had in very great eſteem: Herodotus (a) reckons 
+ amongſt the five principal ones of Greece, conſulted by Craſus, be- 
fore his expedition againſt Cyrus, viz, the Delphian, Dodonean, Am- 
higraus's, Trophonius's, and the Didymæan; and Valerius Maximus 
(0% ſaith, it was not inferior either to the two firſt of thoſe already men- 
tioned, or that of Jupiter Hammon. Feel ers 2 | 

Near the temple was the fountain, out of which Amphiaraus, aſ- 
cended into heaven, when he was received into the number of the 
rods, which, for that reaſon, was called by his name: it was held ſo 
ſacred that it was a capital crime to employ the waters of it to any 
ordinary uſe, as waſhing the hands, or purification ; nay, it was un- 
awful to offer ſacrifice before it, as was uſual at other fountains : the 
chief uſe it was employed in was this, viz, they that by the advice of 
the oracle had recovered out of any diſeaſe, were to caſt a piece of 
coined gold or filver into it: and this (e) Pauſanias tells us was an an- 
cient cuſtom, and derived from the primitive ages. g . 

At Pharm, a city of Achaia, anſwers were given by Mercurius A7 
exicc, lo named from ayoge, 1. e. the market place, where was a ſtatue 
of tone erected to him, having a beard, which ſeems to have been a 
thing unuſual in his ſtatues; before it was placed a low ſtone altar, 
upon which ſtood brazen baſons ſoldered with lead. They that came 
for advice, firſt offered frankincenſe upon the altar, then lighted the 
lamps, pouring oil into them; after that, they offered upon the right 
ide of the altar a piece of monty, ſtamped with their own country 
impreſſion, and called Xzazs;, then propoled the queſtions they defired 
to be refolved in, placing their ear cloſe to the ſtatue, and after all, 
departed, ſtopping both their ears with their hands, till they had paſſed 
quite through the market place ; then they plucked away their hands, 
and received the firſt voice that preſented itſelf, as a divine oracle. 
Ihe fame ceremonies were practiſed in Egypt, at the oracle of Serapis, 
as (0) Pauſanias reports. VVV . 

(e) At Bura in Achaia, there was an oracle of Hercules, called from 
that city Barachius. The place of it was a cave, wherein was Hercu- 
less ſtatue: predictions were made by throwing dice. They that con- 
lulted the god, firſt addreſſed themſelves to him by prayer; then taking 
lour dice out of a great heap that lay ready there, they threw them 
upon the table: all the dice had on them certain peculiar marks, alt 
which were interpreted in a book kept for that purpoſe ; as ſoon, there- 
lore, as they had caſt the dice, they went to the book, and there every 
mn found his do . I, 

At Patræ (J), a city on the ſea-coaſt of Achaia, not far from the 
lacted grove. of Apollo, there was a. temple dedicated on © 

| „ %% e 
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which were erected three ſtatues, two to Ceres and Proſerpina, Qand, 
ing ; the third to Earth, fitting upon a throne. Before the temple 
there was a fountain, in which were delivered oracles, -very en 
for the truth of their predictions. Theſe were not given upon every 
account, but concerned only the events of diſeaſes. The manner of 
conſulting was this; they let down a looking-glaſs by a ſmall cord in. 
B the fountain, ſo low that the bottom of it might juſt touch the ſur. 
ice of the water, but not be covered by it: this done, they offered 


incenſe and prayers to the goddeſs, then looked upon the glaſs, and 


from the various figures and images repreſented in it, made conjectures 

concerning the patient. „ 5 
(a) At Trœzan, a city of Peloponneſus, there was an old altar dedi. 

cated to the muſes and ſheep, by Ardalus, one of Vulcan's ſons; who 


woas the firſt inventor of the flute, and a great favourite of the muſes, 


who from him were called Ardalides. They that came for advice were 


obliged to abſtain certain days from wine. Afterwards they lay down 
by the altar to ſleep, where, by the ſecret inſpiration of the muſes, 


proper remedies for their diſtempers were revealed to them, 

(5) At Epidaurus, a city of Peloponneſus, there was a temple of 
Eſculapius, famed for curing diſeaſes ; the remedies of which were 
revealed in dreams. When the cure was perfected, the names of the 
diſeaſed perſons, together with the manner of their recovery, were re- 
giſtered in the temple. This god was afterwards tranſlated to Rome, 


by the command of Delphian Apollo, who told them, that was the only 


way to be freed from the plague, which at that time raged exceedingly 


amongſt them: Whereupon they ſent ambaſſadors to Epidaurus, to 


deſire the god of them: But the Epidaurians being unwilling to part 
with ſo beneficial a gueſt, /Eſculapius, of his own accord, in the ſhape 


of a great ſerpent, went ſtrait to the Roman ſhip, where he repoſed him. 


ſelf, and was with great veneration conveyed to Rome, where he was 
received with great joy; and having delivered them from the diſtreſs 
they lay under, was honoured with a temple in the little iſland, en- 
compaſſed by the river Tiber, and worſhipped in the ſame form he had 
aſſumed. This tory is related by Pliny (c), and Ovid (4). | 
At Amphiclea, called by Herodotus, Ophitea, by Stephanus, Amphi- 


exa, there was a temple ſacred to Bacchus, but no image, at leaſt 


none expoſed to public vie v. To this god, faith Pauſanias (e), the Am- 
phicleans aſcribe both the cure of their diſeaſes, and the foretelling of 
future events: The former he effected by revealing proper remedies 
in dreams; the latter, by inſpiring into his prieſts divine Know- 
ledge. | | BY | ” 


Strabo, in his deſcription of Corinth, telleth us, Juno had an oracle 


in the Corinthian territories, in the way between Lechæum and Page. 


There was allo in Laconia, a pool ſacred to juno, by which pre- 


| ditions were made after this manner: they caſt into it cakes made 


of bread-corn ; if theſe ſunk down, good, if not, ſomething dreadful 


was portended. 


— 


(a) Pauſan'as. (i) Idem. (e) Lib. XV. (4) Met, XV. (e) Phocic 
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(a) Cælius Rhodiginus telleth us out of Philoſtratus, that Orpheus's 
head at Leſbos, gave oracles to all inquirers, but more eſpecially to 


the Grecians, and told them, that Troy could not be taken without 
Hercules's arrows. He adds, that the kings of Perſia and Babylon of- 
ten ſent ambaſſadors to conſult this oracle, and particularly Cyrus, who 
being defirous to know by what death he was to die, received this 
anſwer, TA st, d Kigs, 2d ox: My fate, O Cyrus, is decreed you. Where- 
by it was meant he ſhould be beheaded; for Orpheus tuffered that 


death in Thrace, by the fury of the women, becauſe he profeſſed an 


hatred and averfion to the whole ſex: His head being thrown into 
the ſea, was caſt upon Leſbos, where it returned anſwers in a Cavern 
of the earth. There were alſo perſons initiated into Orpheus's myſte- 


ries, called OgFtoreai5at, who aſſured all thoſe that ſhould be admitted 


into their ſociety, of certain felicity after death; which when Philip, 
one of that order, but miſerably poor and indigent, boaſted of, Leotychi- 


das, the Spartan, replied, * Why do not you die then, you tool, and put 
an end to your misfortunes, together with your life?“ At their initia» 


tion, little elſe was required of them, beſides an oath of ſecrecy. 
An oracle of the earth is ſaid to have been in the country of Elis (5), 


An oracle of Pan, which was conſulted by the inhabitants of Piſa, 


ſ:ems to be meant in the following words of Statius (c): 
—licet aridus Ammon Tg 
Invidiat, Lyciæque parent contendere ſortes, 
 Niliacumgue pecus, potrioque æqualis honors 
Branchus, & undoſe qui rufticus accola Piſce 
Pana Lycaomie nocturnum exaudit in umbra. 


Seneca ſpeaks of an oracle at Mycenæ (4): 
inc orantebus 55 
Reſponſa dantur certa, cum ingenti ſona 
Laxantur adyto fata, & immugit ſpecus 
Vocem Deo ſolvente. | Ll 


An oracle of the night is mentioned by Pauſanias ( 


In Laconia, in the way betwixt Oebylus and Thalamiz ( Fa ), pauſa- 


nias ſaith, there was a temple and oracle of Ino, who gave anſwers 


by dreams to thoſe that inquired of her.. 


(cee) Platarch maketh mention of another famous oracle in Laconia, 


at the city Thalamiæ, which was ſacred to Paſiphae, who, as ſome ſay, 
was one of the daughters of Atlas, and had by Jupiter a ſon called 
Ammon. Others are of opinion it was Caſſandra the daughter of 
King Priamus, who dying in this place, was called Pafiphae, ragd 8 


raci Paivers rd fare, from revealing oracles to all men. Others will 


have it, chat this was Daphne the daughter of Amyelas, who flying 
 trom Apollo, was transformed into a laurel, and honoured by that 
eee eee e 


(0 Antiquitat. Lib, XV. Cap, IX. (0) Pauſanias Eliac 4. (5) Thebald. Ill, 
$ me 0 Thyelte, v. 677, (+) Atticis, p. 75, Edit. Hanov. (J) Laconjcie, 


? 
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god with the gift of propheſy. This oracle, when Agis, King of Spar 
ta, endeavoured to reduce the Spartans to their ancient manner of liv. 
ing, and put in force Lycurgus's old laws, very much countenanced ang 
encouraged his undertaking, commanding the people to return to the 
former ſtate of equality. Again, when Cleomenes made the like at. 
. tempt, it gave the ſame advice, in this manner, as my author relates 

the ſtory (a): * About that time,” ſaith he, one of the ephori fleep, 
ing in Paſiphae's temple, dreamed a very ſurprifing dream; for he 
thought he ſaw the four chairs removed, where the ephori uſed to 


' ſit and hear cauſes, and only one placed there; and whilſt he won. 


* dered, he heard a voice out of the temple, ſaying, This ir the beſt fon 
« Sparta.” . 8 We 55 e 
_ Upon the top of Cithzron, a mountain in Bœotia, was a cave called 
Sphragidium, where many of the inhabitants of that country were in- 
ſpired by the nymphs called Sphragitides, and thence named Mp 
(5), i. e. inſpired by the nymphs. . „ 
Ulyfles had an oracle amongſt the Eurytanes, a nation of Ztolia, 
as (e) Ariſtotle is ſaid to report by 'Tzetzes, in his comment upon Ly. 


* F » 


cophron, who hath theſe words concerning Ulyſſes, 


( ) Mevrw 6; 2 Evuguray Faves M0, 
O, 7 QTY VRLWY Texprvx; age. 0 


ZEtolian people the dead prophet crown. 


Several other oracles we read of in authors, as that of Tireſias, and 
geus, with others of leſs repute, which for that reaſon ] ſhall forbear 


to mention. 


ena. . 
„ Of Theomancy. 


AVING given you an account of the moſt celebrated oracles in 
Greece, which make the firſt and nobleſt ſpecies of natural divina- 
tion, I come now to the ſecond, called in Greek ©cuarreis, which is 2 
compound word, conſiſting of two parts, by which it is diſtinguiſhed 
from all other forts of divination z by the former (viz. 9) it is diſtin- 
guiſhed from artificial divination, which, though it be may ſaid to be 
given by the gods, yet does not immediately proceed from them, being 
the effect of experience and obſervation, By the latter (viz. KanTHa), 
it is oppoſed to oracular divination ; for though Marreia be a general 
name, and ſometimes ſignifies any ſort of divination, yet it is allo uled 
in a more ſtrict and limited ſenſe, to denote thoſe predictions that are 
made by men; and in this acceptation it is oppoſed to Xgnopeos, 48 the 
\  Scholiaſt upon Sophocles has obſerved (e). ee . : 


5 (a) Cleomene. (4) Pauſanias Bceotic. . (e) Ithacor, Politeis. - (a) verſ. 799 
EY oo e e 
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Thus much for the name. As to the thing, it is diſtinguiſhed from 


cular divination (I mean that which was delivered by interpreters, 


as the Delphi, for in others the difference is more evident), becauſe 


that was confined uſually to a fixed and ſtated time, and always to a 


o-1tain place; for the Pythia could not be inſpired in any other place 


but Apollo's temple, and upon the ſacred Tripus; whereas, the Oto0pedy- 
-4; were free and unconfined, being able, after the offering of ſacri- 


fices, and the performance of other uſual rites, to propheſy at any 


time, or in any part of the world. 

As to the manner of receiving the divine inſpiration, that was not 
always different; for not only the Pythia, but the Sibyls alſo, with 
many others, were poſſeſſed with divine fury, ſwelling with rage like 


perſons diſtracted and belide themſelves. Virgil (a) deſcribes the Sibyl 


io this hideous poſture, 1 
Cui talia fanti 5 
Ante fores ſubito non vultus, non color unus, 
Non comtæ manſere come, ſed pectus anhelum, 
Et rabie fera corda tument; majorque vidert, 
Nec mortale ſonans: afflata eft numine quanaa 


Jam propiore Det ——— 


Thus at the entrance ſpake the ſacred maid; + 
And now no ſettled air, or feature ftaid _ 
Through the whole ſymmetry of her alter'd face, 
For fleeting colours ſeiz'd each other's place. 
But when the headſtrong god, not yet appeas'd, 
With holy frenzy had the Sibyl ſeiz d,. 
Terror froze up her griſly hair; her breaſt 
Throbbing with holy fury, ſtill expreſt 
A greater horror, and ſhe bigger ſeems . 
Swol'n with th? afflatus, whilit in holy ſcreams „„ - 
She unfolds the hidded myſteries of fate. H. H. 


Few that pretended to inſpiration but raged after this manner, foaming, 


and making a ſtrange, terrible noiſe, gnaſhing with their teeth, ſhiver- 


— 


ing and trembling, with other antic motions; and therefore ſome will 


have their name (viz. de), to be derived 43d 7s waiidas, i, e. from 


being mad. 


Uther cuſtoms there were, common to them with the Pythia; I 


ſhall only mention thoſe about the laurel, which was facred to Apollo, 


the god of divination, being ſprung freta his beloved Daphne, and 


thought to conduce very much to inſpiration, and therefore called pay. 


e Hr, the prophetic plant; whence Claudian faith of it, 
8 — Venturia præſcia laurus. rey 

- The laurel ſkilled in events. PP CE 5 

With this they uſed to crown their heads. Thus Caſſandra is de- 

ſeribed by Euripides (6), And ZEſchylus ſpeaks thus of her (cY, 

(a) An. Lib. VI, ver. 47. — (8) Andiom. ()) Agamemn. ver, 1273 
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| Kei hege, 3 fü Tee! dien run. 
Her hand a laurel ſceptre graſp'd, her neck 
The ſame prophetic plant with garlands grac'd. 


Where, by crtarger, he means a ſtaff of laurel, which prophets uſuall. 
carried in their hands; it was called in Greek 20 ge, as we : 
from Heſychius. It was alſo uſual to eat the leaves of this tree: 
 Lycophron (a) faith of Caſſandra, | 


AuP@dywy PoiBaley i N⁰,j) ons | 


The mouth with laurel morſels often bleſs'd, | 
In myſtic words unriddled future truths, 


learn 
5 Whence 


And the Sibyl in Tibullus ſpeaks of it as one of the greateſt privileges, 
placing it in the ſame rank with that of virginity, a thing held by her 


very ſacred, though not always obſerved by other prophets ; for Caſſan- 


dra was Agamemnon's concubine; and though the condition of a captive 
might lay ſome force upon her, yet it is agreed by all, that Helenus 


married Andromache ; and that blind Tireſias was led up and down by 
his daughter Manto. But to return to the Sibyl, whoſe words in Ti. 


bullus are theſe, 

— Sie aſquèe facras innoxia laurus 
Veſcar et eternum fit mibi virginitas. 
With holy laurel may I e'er be fed, 
And live and die an unpolluted maid. 


It was alſo cuſtomary for diviners to feed upon the v ugid ra ru egi Cans 
_ parrizav, principal parts of the prophetical beaſts 5 ſuch were the hearts 


of crows, vultures, and moles, thinking that by theſe they became par- 
takers of the ſouls of thoſe animals, which by a natural attraction follow. 


ed the bodies, and by conſequence received the influence of the god, 


who uſed to accompany the ſouls Thus we are informed by Porphyry (6). 
Thus much of theſe prophets in general. I ſhall only add, that they, 


as alſo other diviners, were maintained at Athens at the public charge, 
having their diet allowed in the Igurarioy, or common ball, as the Scho- 
liaſt upon Ariſtophanes obſerves. „ 85 


Of the Otegedrrug there were three ſorts among the Grecians, diſtin- 


ouiſhed by three diſtinct manners receiving the divine afflatus. 

One fort were poſſeſfſed with propheſying demons, which lodged 
within them, and dictated what they ſhould anſwer to thoſe that in- 
quired of them, or ſpoke out of the bellies or breaſt of the poſſeſſed 

| perſons, they all the while remaining ſpeechleſs, and not ſo much as 


moving their tongues or lips, or pronounced the anſwers themſelves, 


making uſe of the members of the demoniac. Theſe were called Au- 
Ae dhnrTe, i. e. poſſeſſed with ' demons; and becaule the ſpirits either 


lodged or ſpoke within their bodies, they were allo named wort - 


L4 


(a) Caſlandr, ver. 6. 6 (6) Lib. II. de Abtinen, ab animal. 


„ : 
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drrers, Kyſasgtras, &c. This way of propheſying was practiſed allo in 
other countries, and particularly amongſt the Jews, as alſo necroman- 
cy : For the prophet Iſaiah denounced God's judgments upon thole 
that made uſe of either of them (a). His words, as they are tranſlated, 


by the Seventy, run thus: Kai iy &Twre Tg Ude Guriouls TE5 tyſacgiber, 


* * \ / ma — i — A 5 
85 Ard Thc V O,, TU KEvAYEITHKG, 06 © Ths X6iMNa; DuYsrY 8% efves 


yg v9 b 9 r \ * 7 i \ : / - 6 
Ages den 6078 xCnThoers; T6 is Cnrers He H Covrov TE vixess: And if they 


ay unto you, ſeek unto them whoſe ſpeech is in their belly, and thoſe thas 
ſpeak out of the earth, thoſe that utter va:n words, that ſpeak out of their 
belly: Shall not a nation ſeek unto their god? Why do they inquire of the 


dead concerning the living! Theſe diviners were allo named Evgurncs 


and EvevzAcTa, from Eurycles. the firſt that practiſed this art at Athens, 


zs the Scholiaſt upon Ariſtophanes hath informed us, at theſe words, 


Manoel iteg² Thy EvguzAts; Keavriiay N did voir 
Eis &AMGTEIQ5 V 122 2005, r FOAAG 8207 & (5). | 


Like that fantaſtic divination, 
Which Eurycles of old did firſt invent, 
To enter bellies, and from thence pronounce Xs 
Ridic'lous whims, —— —— H. H. 


They were alſo called Nis, and Hogan, from Ig, a propheſy- 


ing demon, as Heſychius and Suidas have told us : the fame is mentioned 
in the Acts of the Apoſtles (e), Exhere 0: Togivorrrmy nav Gs Fe0Tiv xn 
TUNITKEY ri £8069 Tveuuc II AN vg, aravTIONs vwiv. Our tranſlators hav- 
ing rendered it thus: And it came to paſs, as we went to prayer, a cer- 


lain damſel poſſeſſed with a ſpirit of divination met us. But the margin 
reads Python, inſtead of divination, which is a general name, and may | 
be uſed in that place, as more intelligible by the common people. Plu- 


tarch, in his treatiſe concerning the Ceſſation of Oracles, ſaith theſe 


familiar ſpirits were anciently called Erguzas;, and only NvTw in lat- 


| ter ages: It is abſurd (faith he) and childiſh to ſuppoſe, that God 


© himſelf, like the Eyſæsgiuvdei, which were formerly called EvguxActs, 
but are now named IS, ſhould enter into the bodies of prophets, 


6 


„ ſwers.”?. 


As to the original of this name (Python) there are various conjec- 7 
tures; the moſt probable of which ſeenis to be, that it was taken from 


Apollo Pythius, who was thought to preſide over all ſorts of divina- 
ton, and afterwards appropriated by cuſtom to this ſpecies ; for ſo we 
ind a great many words of a general fignification, in time made pecu- 


lar to ſome one part of what they ſignified before, to give one in- 
_ Nance, Tięanos, by the ancient Greeks was applied to all kings, as 

well the juſt and merciful, as the cruel, and whom we now call ty- 
rannical; but in more modern ages, was appropriated to that latter 


fort, 


ll ee 


— — a 2— 1 


(2) Cap. VIII. v. 19. 440) Veſpis. ; (c) Cap. XVI, v. 16. 


(which dame was alſo attributed to the demons), Eſasgtedvreig, Tetgwe- 


and make uſe of their mouths and voices, in pronouncing their an- 
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fort; and became a name of the greateſt ignominy and deteſtation. 04 
the contrary, words of a narrow and limited ſenſe, have ſometimey 
paſſed their bounds, and taken upon them a more general and unconfineg 
one: So Mayrue, which at firſt fignified only that ſort of propheſying 
which was inſpired with rage and fury; being derived (as Plato and 
others after him will have it), a 78 ,, from being mad; and by 
Homer (a) in that ſenſe oppoſed to ſome other ways of divination, as 
that by dreams, and entrails, came at length to be a general name for 
all ſorts of divination, 3 

The ſecond fort of Ozuarras, were called EN ,, Ex Neg zel, and 
Oeorvevseai, being ſuch as pretended to what we alſo call enthuſiaſm; 
and different from the former, who contained within them the deity 
bimſelf; whereas, theſe were only governed, ated, or inſpired by him, 


and inſtructed in the knowledge of what was to happen. Of this fort 


were Orpheus, Amphion, Muſzus, and ſeveral of the Sibyls. 
A third fort were the Exsæriwel, or thoſe that were caſt into trances 
or eeſtaſies, in which they lay like men dead, or aſleep, deprived of all 


fenſe and motion, but after ſome time (it may be days, or months, or 


years, for Epimenides the Cretan is reported to have lain in this poſture 
LXXV years), returning to themſelves, gave ſtrange relations of what 
they had ſeen and heard. For it was a vulgar opinion, that man's ſoul 
might leave the body, wander up and down the world, viſit the place 
of the deceaſed, and the heavenly regions, and by converſing with the 
gods and heroes, be inſtructed in things neceſſary for the conduct of 
human life. Plato, in the tenth book of his Politics, ſpeaks of one 
Pamphilus, a Pherean, that lay ten days amongſt the carcaſes of ſlain 
men, and afterwards being taken up, and placed upon the funeral pile, 
to be burned, returned to life, and related what places he had ſeen in 


| heaven, earth, and hell, and what was done there, to the aſtoniſhment 
of all that heard him. And Plutarch, in his diſcourſe concerning 8o- 


crates's demon, faith, it was reported of the ſoul of Hermodorus the 
Clazomenian, that for ſeveral nights and days, it would leave his body, 


travel over many countries, and return after it had viewed things, and 
diſcourſed with perſons at a great diſtance; till at laſt, by the treacher 


of a woman, his body was delivered to his enemies, who burned the 
houſe, while the inhabitant was abroad. Several other ſtories of the 
ſame nature, are recorded in hiſtory ; which, whether true or falſe, it 
matters not much, ſince they were believed, and received as ſuch. 
Hither may alſo be reduced another fort of divination. It was com- 


' monly believed, that the ſouls of dying men, being then in a manner 


looſed from the body, could foreſee future events. Whence HeQor is 
introduced by Homer (6), foretelling to Achilles the authors and place 
of his death. In imitation of whom, Virgil brings in Orodes foretelling 
the death of Mezentius (c). I will only mention one example more, 


which is related by Cicero (4), concerning Calanus the Indian philoſo- 

pher, who being aſked by Alexander, whether he had a mind to ſpeak 1 

any thing before his death, replied, Optime, propediem te videbo : * 
e eee eee ball 


— 


e (a) Iliad 4. ns (5) Hiad, X. v. 355. 
(4) De Divinat. Lib. II. | 
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ſhall ſee you ſhortly. Duod ita contigit : Which accordingly' (ſaith Ci. 
cero) came to pals. _ 3 Ne. : . | . 

Thus much for Natural divination. I come, in the next place, to 
ſpeak ſomething of that which is called Artificial. In doing which, 
becauſe divination, or prediction by dreams, ſcems to bear a more near 
aKnity to the natural than the reſt, and is by ſome reckoned among it 
the ſpecies of it, I ſhall therefore, in the firſt place, give you an ac- 
count of the cuſtoms practiſed in it. 13 


v5 — | — 
HA. AI. 
/ Divination by Dreams. 


Sal not, in this place, trouble you with the various diviſions of 
* dreams, which do not concern my preſent deſign, which is only to 
ſpeak of thoſe by which predictions were made, commonly called Di- 
vine; and of theſe there were three ſorts. | e 


\ 


The firſt was, Xergeariog;, when the gods or ſpirits in their own, 
or under any aſſumed form, converſed with men in their ſleep: Such 
an one was Agamemnon's dream, at the beginning of the ſecond liad ; 
where the god of dreams, in the form of Neſtor, adviſeth him to give 
the Trejans battle, and encourageth him thereto, with the promiſe of 
certain ſucceſs and victory. Such an one alſo was the dream of Pin- 
dar, in which (as (a) Pauſanias reports) Proſerpiua appeared to him, 
and complained he dealt unkindly by her, for that he had compoſed 
hymns in honour of all the other gods, and ſhe alone was neglected by 
him: She added, that when he came into her dominions, he ſhould 
celebrate her praiſes alſo, Not many days after, the poet died, and in 
a ſhort time appeared to an old woman, a relation of his, that uſed to 
employ a great part of her time in reading and finging his verſes, and 
repeated to her an hymn made by him upon Proſerpina. © 

The ſecond is Oęgae wherein the images of things which are to 
happen are plainly repreſented in their own ſhape and likeneſs: and 
tus 15 by ſome called Ocwgnprarixes, Such an one was that of Alexan- 
der tne Great, mentioned by (6) Valerius Maximus, when he dreamed 
that he was to be murdered by Caſſander; and that of Crœſus, king of 
Lycia, when he dreamed that his ſon Atys, whom he defigned to ſuc- 
ceed him in his empire, ſhould be ſlain by an iron fpgar, as (e) Herodo- | 
tus relateth. | ole Bo e e e , TR ESR IRE ee, 

The third ſpecies, called Oyeiges, is that in which future events are 
revealed by types and figures; whence it is named AAanyoemes, an 
6/(*gory, being, according to (4) Heraclides of Pontus, a figure by * 
which one thing is expreſſed, and another fignified. Of this fort was 
Hecuba's, when ſhe dreamed ſhe had conceived a firebrand ; and 
Cizlar's, when he dreamed he lay with his mother; whereby was ſig- 
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nißied, he ſhould enjoy the empire of the earth, the common mother of 
ell living creatures. From this ſpecies, thoſe whole profeſſion it Was 
. to interpret dreams have deſumed their names. being called in Greek 
Orugorgira, Ovugarw viroxemat, from judging of drea ms; Oveegorucry, 
from prying and /oobing into them; and OrgoFoAee, becauſe they were 
converſant about them. To one of theſe three ſorts may all prophetical 
dreams be reduced; but the diſtinction of their names is not always 

critically obſerved. | 835 


The firft author of all dreams, as well as other divinations, was Ju. 


piter, as I have already intimated: 


2 % Y ding E Aids iow, 
For dreams too come from Jove, 


faith (a) Homer, But this muſt not be underſtood as if dreams were 


thought immediately to proceed from Jupiter: It was below his dig 


nity to deſcend to ſuch mean offices, which were thought more fit for 


inferior deities, 


T. o omit, therefore, the apparitions of the gods, or ſpirits in dreams, 
upon particular occaſions, ſuch as was that of (6) Patroclus's ghoſt to 


Achilles, to deſire his body might be interred ; the earth was thought 
to be the cauſe of dreams, faith Euripides (c7777)7⸗²õa _ 


— xv XY, 
Mehv,,eg i WeTER oveeww, 


Hail, reverend earth, from whoſe prolific wand | 
Sable wing?d dreams derive their birth. 


Where the Scholiaſt gives this reaſon for it, viz. That the earth, by 
obſtructing the paſlage of the light of the fun, cauſeth the night, in 
which dreams preſent themſelves, which are upon this account im- 
puted to the earth as their mother. Or that out of the earth pro- 
ceeds meat, meat cauſeth ſleep (ſleep being nothing but the ligation of 
the exterior ſenſes, cauſed by humid vapours aſcending. from the ito- 
mach to the brain, and there obſtructing the motion of the animal ſpi- 
rits, which are the inſtruments of ſenſation, and all other animal ope- 
rations), and from fleep come dreams; but theſe were eſteemed mere 
Cheats and deluſions, as Euſtathius telleth us, in his Comment upon the 
nianeteenth book of Homer's Odyſſes, not far fram the end; and ſuch 


as theſe he ſaith the poet ſpeaks of, when he makes dreams to inhabit | 


near the ocean, the great receptacle of the humid element: 
nee 9 Tour Qutub ms fods, O Acuxelde mirgan, 
Hide rg e ν¹ TUNG, 2 dien dig. | 
Near to that place, where with impetuous force 


The rolling ocean takes his rapid courſe, 1 
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Near Phebus's glitt'ring gates, and that dark cell, 
Which dreams inhabit. —— H. H. 
Others were inſcribed to infernal ghoſts. Thus Virgil at the end of 
nis fixth ZEneid. e 5 | 
ER Sed falſa ad cœlum mattunt inſomnia manes. 
By this th) infernal deities convey 
Into the upper world fantaſtic dreams, 1 
Hence Sophocles brings in Electra, ſaying, that Agamemnon, out of a 
concern for Oreſtes and his deſigns, haunted Clytæmneſtra with fear- 
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ful dreams. 0 
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For he, ſolicitous of thoſe affairs; * | 
In frightful dreams doth Clytæmneſtra haunt, 


Others were imputed to Hecate, and to the moon, who were god- 


deſſes of the night, and ſometimes taken for the ſame perſon; they = 
were alſo ſuppoſed to have a particular influence, and to preſide over = 
{11 the accidents of the night, and therefore invoked at incantations, | 3 


and other night-myſteries, as ſhall be ſhown afterwards. _ 5 
But the chief cauſe of all, was the god of fleep, whoſe habitation, 
as (b) Ovid deſcribes it, was among the Cimmerii, in a den dark as 
hell, and in the way to it; around him lay whole ſwarms of dreams 
of all ſorts and fizes, which he ſent forth when, and whither he pleaſed ; 
but Virgil aſſigas to the falſe and deluding dreams another place, upon 


2n elm at the entrance of hell, 


In medio ramos annoſaque brachia pandit 
Ulmus opaca, ingens : quam ſedem ſomnia vu Cs 
Vana tenere ferunt, foliſque ſub omnibus herent (c). 
I' th* midſt an ancient ſpreading elm doth grow, 
Whoſe claſping arms diffuſe a ſhade below; 
And here, if fables don't the world deceive, 
To ev'ry branch, to ey'ry trembling leaf 


Clings a fantaſtic dream, — — . * 5 5 | E. H. 
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It may be, he ſuppoſes this to have been the receptacle of ſome part 

of them, and the reſt to accompany the god of ſleep. Ovid tells us, 

he had three attendants more ingenious than the reft, which could 
transform themſelves into any form ; their names were Morpheus, Pho- 
betor or Icelos, and Phantaſus : The employment of the firſt, was to 
counterfeit the forms of men, the ſecoud imitated the likenely of brutes, 
ad the laſt that of inanimate creatures ee e 
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(a) Excuat artificem, ſimulatoremque figure 

Morphea ; non illo juſſus ſolertior alter 

Exprimit inceſſus, vultumque, ſonumque loquend: ; 

Adjicit & veſtes, & conſuetiſſima cuique 

Verba, ſed hic ſolos homines imitatur. At alter 

Fit. fera, fit volucris, fit longo corpore ſerpens, 

Hunc Icelon ſuperi, mortale Phobetoria vulgus 

Nominat. E etiam diverſe tertius artis 

Phantaſos ; ille in humum, ſaxumgque, undamgque, trabemque, 
Qucque vacant animd fœliciter omnia tranſit. Ft 
He rous'd the antic fiend ; than whom none can 

More ſubtly, or more lively mimic man. 
The beau, the clown, he'll in their garbs expreſs, 

And ſet his tongue to each man's proper phraſe. 
Their looks, tho? ne'er ſo diffrent, he can ape; 

But he's oblig'd t' aſſume an human ſhape. 

Tbe diff*cent ſhapes of beaſts a ſecond bears, 

And now in ſnaky wreathings he appears 

A hiſſing ſerpent ; now again he ſeems 

A. tim'rous bird, thus mixes all extremes. 

Him Icelos th' immortal beings call, 

But men Phobeto . 5 
Phantaſus next, but he, diſtin& from theſe, 

Is 


Uſurps the uncouth ſhapes of wither'd trees, 
Of ſtones, or other lifeleſs ſubſtances, 


In Virgil, the god of ſleep deſcended from heaven upon Palinurus ; 
which is not to be underſtood, as if heaven was his proper ſeat ; but 
that he was ſent thence, by ſome of the ethereal gods, by whom he 
had been called thither: or elfe he is to be ſuppoſed to rove up and 
down through the heavens, or air, to diſperſe his dreams among men, 

as he ſees convenient: The poet's words are theſe (5); 


ei ætbereis delapſus Somnus ab aftris 
Aera dimovit tenebroſum, & diſpulit umbras; 
Te, Palinure, petens, Tibi trifita Samnia portant. 
When nimble ſleep glides through the liquid air, 
Diſpels the clouds, and makes the ſkies more clear, 


Laden with fearful dreams, which he doth bear * 48. 
For thee, unhappy Palinurus . H. H. 3 


There was another deity alſo, to whom the care of dreams was 
committed, called Brizo, from the old Greek word gg, to ſleep: 
Cclius (e) ſaith ſhe was worſhipped in the iſland Delos, and that boats 
full of all forts of things were offered to her, except fiſh. But ſhe was 
thought rather to aſſiſt at the interpretation of dreams, than to be the 
efficient cauſe of them, and is therefore by Heſychius called eg 


CJ ond. lor, citat, () Karid. V. v. $38, () Antiq Leck. Lib, XXVII. Cap. X- 
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This account Cœlius hath taken out of the eighth book of Athenæus, 
who adds farther, that they uſed to pray to her for the public ſafety 
and proſperity 3 but more particularly, that ſhe would vouchſafe to 
protect and preſerve their ſhips. \ | 

Laſtly, It was believed that hawks, or vultures (dag), when they 
were dead, did ere, , Y oviexre immigeres prophecy and ſend 
dreams ; being then diveſted of their bodies, and become yur! NI, 
naled ſouls (a). „ e 5 | 

Having treated of the reputed authors of dreams, I ſhall, in the 
next place, deſcribe the ways by which they were ſuppoſed uſually to 
come. Theſe were two, one for deluſive dreams, which pafſed through 
a gate of horn. Deſcriptions of theſe two gates occur both in the 
Greek and Latin poets, one of which I ſhall give you in each tongue : 

The firſt ſhall be that of Homer (&), where, ſpeaking of dreams, he 
ſaith, | | | 5 5 | 


Toy el f x iYw0s Nick TRE DeOarros, 
o iaeÞaicorras r dxpunrre Pig yr. 

O! di Zrowy repo Im Fuels, = 
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The ſecond ſhall be that of Virgil (e), imitated from the former, 


Sunt gemince Somni portæ, quarum altera fertus 
Cornea, qud veris facilts datur exitus umbris : 
* Altera candenti per fecta nitens elephanto, 
Sed. falſa ad calum miltunt inſomnia manes, 


Vain and phantaſtic are the dreams that fly 

Through the great gate of poliſh'd ivory, 

With ſenſeleſs whims theſe to our heads repair, 

Gull us with golden mountains in the air; 15 
But when i' th' morn we wake, our drowzy eyes, 2 
Big with th? expectanee of the lovely prize, „ 

With exger haſte the giddy phantaſm flies. 
But no ſuch whims infeſt our eaſy pate ng 

When ſleep conveys our dreams through th' other gate, 

Compos'd of poliſh'd horn. For thoſe from hence _ 5 

Are true prophetic dreams, and full of ſolid ſenſe, H. H. 


In alluſion to theſe gates, we are told by Philoſtratus, that it was 
cuſtomary to repreſent any dream in a white garment, wrapped over a 
black one, with a horn in his hand. And Euſtathius, in his comment 
upon the forementioned paſſage of Homer, hath made ſeveral conjec- 
tures concerning it, moſt of which are ſo frivolous, that to mention 
them-would be loſt labour. Suech as deſire farther ſatisfaction may 
conlult the untiorrr . 5 


13 


— 


I 
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The time in which true dreams were expected was Nuxrl unde), 
and therefore Homer telleth us, that Penelope having an ene 
dream concerning her ſon Telemachus, who was travelling in ſearch 
of his father Ulyſſes, rejoiced the more, becauſe it appeared to her a 

that time, j 1 5 . 
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But when Penelope awak'd, her breaſt 
With greater joy and gladneſs was poſſeſt, 1 
Becauſe at break of day the dream appear d. H. I. 


What time that was, grammarians do not agree: Some derive it (faith 
Euftathius) from the private particle æ and ge, to wall, or wy, 
to labour and ſoil, as though it were «poa@-, or apey©-, and by Epen- 
theſis, 2c0>y35, as though it ſhould ſignify the dead of the night, in which 
people neither labour nor walk abroad. Others alſo think it may ſig⸗ 
nify the nile, or depth of the night, but for a different reaſom; for 
d120>y35 (ſay they) is the ſame with Tw:vis, 1. e. thick, or cloſe compacted; 


and Heſiod hath uſed the word in this ſenſe, when he faith, 0 


Mage e dt. 


That is, as Atheræus expounds it, Tech dppuiniz, a thick cale, ſuch 
as the ſhepherds and labouring men eat. Others allow it the ſame 
ſignification, but for a third reaſon : Ahe” (tay they), according to | 
the gloſſographers, amongſt the Achæaus, is the fame with 4, which 
ſignifies the midſt or be:ght of any thing, as exp Kges, that part of ſum- 
mer, when the heat is moſt violent, mu/ummer 5 aud men are faid to be 
i» 6x, when they are in their full ſtrength; and therefore 4yony, or 
Argen vuxToG, mult be the depth or midſi of the night, But this ſignifica- 
tion concerns not our preſent purpoſe, for I.no where read, that dreams 
Had more credit, becauſe they came in the dead of the night. It mull 
therefore be obſerved, that &yenys; was uſed in another ſenſe, for the 
time in which they uſed to milk cattle, being derived from apiayo, to 
_ milk ; and then eporyes vuxros muſt fignify the morning, in oppolition to 
; tuigas aporyos, or the evening milting-time. That it was uſed in this 
ſenſe, is evident from Homer's twenty-ſecond Iliad, where he faith the 
' dog-ſlar. (which riſeth a little before the ſun}- appears © yuxros al 
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Theocritus alſo agrees with them, 


well digeſted and gone; for till then, dreams were believed rather to 


that ſmall credit is to be given to a morning dream, if yau have eaten 
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As when th' autumnal dog- ſtar haſt'ning on 

To ſet himſelf fore morning in the ſky, 

Darts down his fiery blazing beams from high; 

A dazzling luſtre all around is ſeen, . IS 
It burns the brighteſt in the heavenly plain. "5s D, 


And that this was the time in which dreams were thought to deſerve 


pie greateſt regard, (a) Horace aſſures us, 


Aft ego quum Gracos facerem natus mare citra 
erficulos, vetuit me tali voce Quirinus, 
Pat mediam noctem viſus, quum ſommia vera. 


— -— — Now, being a Roman born, 

Ang Grecian numbers once reſolv'd to try, 

Quirinus kindly did my with dery; _ > 
Methought the night near ſpent, when dreams are true, 
"['was,at the dawn of day he came unto my view, 


And ſpoke ſuch words as theſe.— b: E. D. 


Ovid appears of the ſame opinion, from the following words : 
Namque ſub auroram jam dormitante lucernd. N 
Tempore quo cerni.ſomnia vera ſolent. 6 Ft 
Near morn, when lamps are dwindling out their light, 
And ſeem to nod for ſleep, that part of night, _ 
When dreams are trueſt offer'd to our fight, 


nnn—_ yy > nas, | 
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And now Aurora's juſt about t' appear, e 
When ſureſt dreams do moſt excuſe our fear. „. 


The reaſon of which opinion was this, viz. They thought all the re- 
mainders of the meat upon their ſtomachs might by that time be pretty 


proceed from the fumes of the Jaſt night's ſupper, than any divine or 
lupernatural cauſe ; and therefore Pliny tells us, a dream is never true 
preſently after eating or drinking; and Artewidorus farther obſerves, 


too plentifully the night before; becauſe all the crudities cannot then 
be carried off, 5 5 5 3 . 
For that reaſon, they who deſired a prophetic dream, uſed to take 
a ſpecial care of their diet, ſo as to eat nothing hard of digeſtion, as 
3 „5 peer 
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articularly beans, or raw fruit. Some, that they might be ſure to he 
| Kos from fumes, faſted one day before, and abſtained from wine for 
| three. Fiſh is not ſoon or eaſily digeſted, and therefore (it is probable) 
was thought to obſtruct true dreams, which, ſeems to have been the 
reaſon why ſuch quantities of other things being offered in facrifice to 
the goddeſs Brizo, fiſh only were excepted, as appears from the fore. 
mentioned paſſage of Athenzus. (a) Plutarch obſerves, that the poly. 
pus's head was prejudicial to thoſe who deſired prophetical dreams; 


ned ripανν &v puey K, iy Be 36 bc A 


TP th polypus's head e 8 
Something of ill, ſomething of good is bred. 


Becauſe it is ſweet and pleaſant to the taſte, but diſquieteth men in 
their ſleep, and maketh them reſtleſs, cauſing troubleſome and anxious 
dreams; and therefore he compares poetry, to it, which containeth 
many things, both profitable and pleaſant to thoſe that make a right uſe 
of it ; but to others is very prejudicial, filling their heads with vain, if 
not impious notions and opinions. In ſhort, all things apt to burden the 
| Romach, to put the blood into a ferment, and the ſpirits into too violent 
a motion; all things apt to create ſtrange imaginations, to diſturb mens 
reſt, or any way hinder the free and ordinary operations of the ſoul, 
were to be avoided; that ſo the mind and fancy being pure, and with- 
out any unnatural or external impreſſions, might be the fitter to receive 
divine infinuations. Some choice there was alſo in the colour of their 
clothes; Suidas hath told us, it was moſt proper to fleep in a white 
_ garment, which was thought to make the dreams and viſions the clearer, 
| Beſides all this (to omit thoſe that expected dreams from Amphia- 
raus or other deities, in an oracular way, of which I have ſpoken in 
another place), before they weut to bed, they uſed to ſacrifice to Mer- | 
cury. The Calaſiris in Heliodorus, after he had prayed to all the reſt of 
| the gods, calls upon Mercury to give him eve yurre, i. e. a night of 
good dreams, Mercury was thought to be m dorig, the giver of ſleep, 
as Euſtathius telleth us; and therefore they uſually carved his image 
upon the beds feet, which were for that reaſon called gy, which word 
Homer hath made uſe of, when he ſaith that Vulcan caught Mars in bed 
- with Venn. 8 , GE 


AuPt & ag iguire ia deegaæ r KUKAY Aντε (Y. | 


Great maſſy chains on ev'ry bed-poſt round, 
With reſtleſs force God Vulcan bound. 


Again, In the twenty-third book of his Odyſſes, 


i — i b ee 
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Then 


(a) Initio Libelli de Audiendis Poetis. (5) odſſy. 9“ v. 278. 8 Ver. 198. P. 0 
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Then having with the rule firſt ſhap'd it out, | 
H' a poliſh'd bed-poſt made. 


Others will have kg to be derived from tp, i. e. a prop, or ſupport, 


becauſe by it the bed was upheld or ſupported. ' However that be, cer- 
tain it is, that one of Mercury's employments was to preſide over ſleep 
and dreams, and the night alſo, with all things which belong to it. 
Thus we are informed by Homer, in his hymn upon this god, wherein 
he calls him, . . | | „ 
(a) Auisdg, Af, Bod, 1e oveigayy | 

Nur ros o ανπτ] , u —— 

A thieving god, a cattle-ſtealer, one 

Whoſe care are dreams and noiſes in the night. 


After all this preparation, they went to ſleep, expecting to diſcover 


whatever they were ſolicitous about before the morning: But if their 


{ate was revealed in obſcure or allegorical terms, ſo that themſelves 
could not dive into their meaning; then an interpreter was conſulted. 
The firſt of this kind, as Pliny (5) reports, was Amphictyon, Deucali- 
on's ſon. Pauſanias (as hath been mentioned before) would have it to 
be Amphiaraus, who had divine honours paid him, for the invention 
of that art. Others aſcribe it to the inhabitants of Telmiſſus (c): 


But whoever was the author of it, it is certain, that amongſt the anci- 


ent Grecians, it had very great credit, as appears from the number of 
books written eoncerning it. Geminus Pyrius compoſed three books 
upon this ſubject; Artemnon the Mileſian two and twenty; beſide Pany- 


chian ; Demetrius the Phalerean; Nicoſtratus the Epheſian; Antipho 
the Athenian z Artemidorus; Aſtramſychus; Philo Judzus ; Achines 

the ſon of Scyrimus; Nicephorus, &c. Yet it was never in fo great re- 
queſt as the other ſpecies of divination.  'The many falſe and frivolous 
dreams which happen to every man, caſt a ſuſpicion upon all the reſt; 


| and thoſe which were nothing but deluſions, made the truly 9:074cx1o, 


propbetical, to be called in queſtion z and therefore, when the hero in (4) 
Homer adviſeth the Grecians to inquire of ſome prophet, what means 


they ſhould uſe to appeaſe the anger of the gods, he ſpeaks boldly, and 


without heſitation, of pedvric, or the inſpired prophet ; and tiprvs, or him 
that conſulted the entrails of victims offered in ſacrifice - (for lo leòs muſt 


| ipnify in that place); but when he comes to goin, or the inter- 


preler of dreams, ke is forced to make a fort of an apology, in this 
manner: e e En 
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But come, let's call ſome prophet here or prieſt, 
Or dream-interpreter, for ſure at A 


Some dreams are ſent from Jove. . | 5 E. D. 
(«) Ver, 14. (5) Lib, VII. Cap. We: () Clemens Alexandrinus Strom. l, 


als the Halicarnafſean ; Alexander the Myndian ; Phœbus the Antiv. ' 
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Whereby he anticipates a queſtion, which he foreſaw might be pron. 
to him, thus : Why ſhould we aſk counſel of one, Shake bake peo ct 
to expound theſe deluſions? Why ſhould we truſt the ſafety of he 

whole army in the hands of a cunning impoſtor ? To this he anſwer 
That indeed there were many falſe and deceitful dreams; yet ſome allo 
were true, and came from Jupiter, the common father of all prophetical 
predictions, and therefore might be depended upon. After this manner 

Euſtathius has paraphraſed the poet's words. In later ages, dreams 

came to be little regarded, except by old doating women, who were 

very ſuperſtitious in obſerving them; as (a) Propertius intimates in the 
following verſe ; e 


Quæ mea non decies ſomnia verſat anus? 


A hundred times old women have I told 
My frightful dreams. 


In more remote ages, the people who lived near the Gades and Bory. 
ſthenes, and the inhabitants of Telmiſſus and Hybla Gereatis, a city be. 
longing to the Cataneans, in Sicily, were famed for their ſkill in this 
art. The figns by which they made conjectures would be too tedious 
to mention in this place; and whoſoever has leiſure, may conſult Arte. Bat bo 
midorus. | ed 10 VVV „„ | 
When any frightful or obſcure dream appeared, the dreamer uſed to Mut 
_ diſcloſe his fears to ſome of the gods, offering incenſe, or ſome other (a) 
oblation ; and praying, that if good was portended, it might be brought 0 
to paſs; if the eontrary, that the gods would avert it. This telling of | 
dreams was not appropriated to any particular deity. Some diſcovered 
them to Hercules, others to Jupiter, as one doth in Plautus; however, 
becauſe the houſehold gods were neareſt at hand, and thought to have 
a particular concern and care for the family in which they were wor Both thi 
| ſhipped, it was moſt uſual to declare dreams to them, and particularly ably to | 

to Veſta, as appears from (5) Propertius ; | 1 e nius piy: 


Vadis & hinc caſte narratum Somnia Veſliz, 10 ht, d 
Qu fibi, quæque mibi non nocitura forent. ame we 


| | | | that ſh 
Chaſte Veſta, too, my dreams ſhe went to tell, | had Pa 

Such dreams, as both for you and me were well, E. Db; THE 
Apollo alſo had a, peculiar title to this worſhip, under the name af 
Ekartgugtes, aTorgFoaues, or Averruncus 5 ſo called from averting evils, 
and ægesurigies, becauſe he preſided over, and protected houſes ; and 
therefore, as the old Scholiaſt upon Sophocles informs us, had images 

erected to him in the porches. Whence, in Sophocles's Electra, Ch. 

temneſtra having ſeen a terrible dream, calls upon her woman thus: 
Eis 0h ov Yupnd, n rag py, © 
Haſxcgr, dN THY “ de ννε TY 

| Evx&% avg deinad ron 2 voy x (). 


1 


Her 


7 . 
2 3 4 1 * . —— 4. . . " As. b 
— - = Wy 
+ 


(s) Lib. Il. E. VW. (5) Lib. I. El. xxix. (0) Ver, 635: 


| 
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Here bring the incenſe, maid, for I intend _ 
To Phoebus ſtraight t? addrefs myſelf in prayer, 
That he would free me from thoſe aching fears, 1 
Which pain my troubled breaſt.— ö E. D. 


And then ſhe begins her prayer; 


KA bois &y 10n, Oos 766 rgeguries, 

— & cs T10s vag PET, Pedow, 
| A nag Tgerts 7005 your! 75d Palc fear 
Alcoa. dyeigos, radrd wo, Ale, Ave, 
Ei ply vip cd, Jo; THAT Hg 

Ei d xle⸗ Tots been TEA fads. 


Great god Apollo, you who from all barms 
Our houſes guard, attend my humble prayer, 
The viſions which were to my fancy brought 
Laſt night in dreams, if good they do nend 
Let me enjoy the ſame; if otherwiſe, es * 
My e may they the ill teceive. 567 . 


But before that, ſhe had iifcovered her 5 to the ſun, TATE Chry- 
ſothemis learned the dream from one that overheard her, 


Obs Tesa dr ys ragorroßs, M YM 
Aceixvci TS)&e, bc Enyeuive. 


This was told by one who preſent was, „ N 

When to the ſun her dream ſhe did rehearſe, 00 E. D. 
Both che Scholiaſts upon that als tell us, that i it was Jous . 
ably to the ancient cuſtom of relating dreams to the ſun; and Tricli- 
nius giveth this reaſon for it, viz. that the ſun being contrary to the 
night, did avert or expel all. the evils which proceeded from it. The 
lame we find done by Iphigenia (5) in Euripides, with this difference, 
that ſhe diſcloſes her thoughts to the heavens, whereas Clytemneſtra 
bad done it to the ſun alone. Her words are theſe, 


A x N Hes C74 ien galcfura, bh | N 
Atze 1 5g al die, dire Oh Tod is unos. WIR N 


But what new dreams this preſent night afards, 
To th' ky PII tell, if that will benefit, 


The doing this they called drones, indrmriieF' at, and arent. 


TH 1Yv,ov oy, or c re gor id ꝙ io bai 1 7 Ae, &c.. or” 
But before they Were We to approach the divine altars they 2 


ä — 


A $44 4% £,4, wo Mo 
2 2 5 . . - 4 d. * 
[ 5 > > 6 - p . 2 . ** 4% . 
2 A F * f M Py 4 * * b — 
q 7 . - 4 


(*) mid. ver. 427. (5) Taur, ver. 43. ” 
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were obliged to purify themſelves from all the Pollution of the night; 
neee in AÆſchylus (a), one ſaith, 5 CET 


Emre & d, 2 ies ufer 

E u do Hs, 60 dyn ropa vie! 
Bojup T 600551), arergemeioig OY 
Otazon Fra Trav. 


As firſt I-roſe, I to the river went, 

And waſh'd away thoſe foul impurities, _ 

Which had my body. ſtain'd ; this being done, 

I approach'd the holy fanes, and offer'd up 
"A 8 88 to the deliv'ring gods. E. P. 


Eneas, in Virgil, is . after the ſame manner, taking water 
out of the river in his hands (5): 


E rie cavis undam de Aumine bolnis 
5470 lit. Tꝛ⁊?⸗qvmʒ! 


But Silius has introduced one walking his whole body of 


— ſub lucem ut viſa ſecundent 
Oro celicolas et vivo purgor in amne. 


I cleanſe myſelf in running ſtreams, and pray, 
My dreams may lucky prove. f 
It appears from Perfius (a), that it was uſual amongſt the Romans to 
dip their heads five times in water before morning prayer. 


Hæc ſancis ut n N in gurgite mergis, 
Mane cuput bis terque, et noctem. flumine purgas, 


And leſt your pray'r ſhould ſpeak a ſinful mind, 
Lou purge away the filthineſs you find 
Procur'd by night; you to the Tiber go, 
And down into the tide you flouncing bow 
Five times your head. 


CHAP. XIV. 


of Divination y Sacrifices. : 


Divination by ſlerifces, called Vigopearrile,. or lieecerla was | 


divided into different kinds, according to the diverſity of ” 
materials offered to the gods. They firſt made conjectures from! 


5 
external Parts and motions of the victim; then from his 5 2 


- 3 —— —-— 


755 Pert. C) Tocid. Ib. VIII. vere 67. (Y Lib. vil. (9) ue f. er. 10 


* 
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from the flame in which it was conſumed, from the cakes and flour, 
from the wine and water, with ſeveral other things, of which io their 
d I, | ; i i 3 ; 39 
= The art, which made obſervations in killing, and cutting up the 
victim, was called Gurmi. Unlucky omens were, when the beaſt was 
drawn by force to the altar, when it eſcaped by the way, and avoided 
the fatal blow, did not fall down quietly, and without reluctancy, but 
kicked, leaped up, or bellowed, bled not freely, was long a dying, 


| ſhowed any tokens of great pain, beat upon the ground, expired with 
convulfions, or did any thing contrary to what uſually happens at the 
daughter of beaſts ; eſpecially if the beaſt prevented the knife and died 


ſuddenly. Whence Pyrrhus king of Epirus, being about to make a 
league with twoj other kings, Theodotus forbade him to proceed, and 


withal foretold the ſpeedy death of one of the kings, when one of 
the three victims, which was brought to the altar, ſuddenly fell down 
dead (a). But on the contrary, the gods were judged to be propitious, 


and kindly to receive the devotions paid to them, when every thing 


was carried on with eaſe: When the victim went voluntarily, and 


without compulſion, to the ſlaughter, endured the blow patiently, fell 


down quietly, bled freely, and expired without groaning, then the vic- 


tim ſcemed willingly to ſubmit to death: Any ſign of this was a moſt 
fortunate omen. Such an one is that 2 entioned by Seneca (5): 
Stat ecce ad aras holta, expettat manum 
Cervice prond, N . 


Hence it was cuſtomary to pour water into its ear, 05 drwilh "i 
 Ti\reig, that it might, by a nod, conſent to be ſacrificed (c). Somewhat, 
allo was obſerved in the wagging of the tail, whence the poet ſaith, 


—Kigxos role KANG, 
The victim kindly wags his tail, | 


On this account it was uſual to draw a knife from the victims 
head to its tail. Other predictions were made from the tail, when 
caſt into the fire: When it was curled by the flame, it portended 

misfortunes 3 when it was extended out in length and hung downwards, 
it was an omen of ſome overthrow to be ſuffered; but when ereQted, 

t-fignided d œ l pp wg ne OY 
being cut open, they made obſervations from 


Alfter this, the victim 
its entrails; theſe were termed terves, from the fire, wherein they 
were burned. The omens are called by Plato 74 #eTvex eiter, and 


the divination was diitinguiſhed by the name of » 9; SLUT UBAY fuuy TEL. 
By ſome it was feigned to have been firſt occaſioned, or very much 

improved by the death of the Delphian Sibyl, whoſe body being re- 

duced to earth, imparted firſt to the herbs, and by their means to the 
beaſts, which fed on them, a power of divining : As alſo thoſe other 


parts of her, which mixed with the air, are ſaid to have occaſioned 
e ß pa the 


Dr — 


(e) Plutarchus Pyrrho. ; 


_ 
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| (5) In Hercule Furent. = (e) Myrt. Lib. I. Leſbicor. | 
(%) Eurip, Scholiaſt. Phoniſſis. | . ne 8 
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the divination by ominous words (a). If the entrails were whole and 
found, had their natural place, colour and proportion, then all was 
well; but if any part was decayed, or wanting, if any thing was out 
of order, or not according to nature, evil was portended. Hereof 
Seneca hath furniſhed the example (5); ; 
Mutatus ordo eft. ſede ml proprid jacet : 

Sed acta retro cuntta, Non anime capax 

In parte dexird pulmo ſanguineus jacet, © 

Non leva cordis regio. 


The palpitation of the entrails was a very unfortunate omen, 2 appears 
from the ſame author (c), who there enumerates ſeveral other direful 
paſſages : CE 5 NN 


—— non levi motu, ut ſl, 

 Aguata trepident extra, ſed totas manus 

Duatiunt. — | 
The firſt and principal part to be obſerved, was the liver : If this 
was corrupted, they thought that both the blood, and by conſequence 
all the body, muſt be ſo too; and therefore, if it was found very bad 
they deſiſted immediately, not caring what the other parts might pro- 
_ miſe: theſe ſigns were called axaw9z, 2s hindering them from going 
any farther (4). This obſerving the liver was called Ha rocxoma, 


which alſo became a general name for divination by entrails, being 


the chief part of it. If the liver had a pleaſing and natural redneſs, 


if it was ſound, without ſpot or blewiſh, if its head was large, if it 


had two heads, or there were two livers if its lappets were turned 
inwards, then proſperity and ſucceſs was expected. On the other 


hand, nothing but dangers, diſappointments and misfortunes were to 


be looked for, if there was dds, too much dryneſs, or Joy; a tye 
between the parts, eſpecially if it was AA, without a lappet, or 


the liver itſelf was altogether wanting. Pythagoras the ſooth-ſayer 


foretold Alexander's death, d AN of To rag uv wigs becauſe hit 
victims liver bad no lobos, And his friend Hephwttion's death was 
prognoſticated by the ſame omen (e). Bad figns alſo were accounted 
ſuch as theſe : If their appeared upon it any bliſters, wheals, or ulcers; 
if it was parched, thin, hard, or of an ugly, blackiſh colour; bad any 
corrupt and vitiated humours, was any way diſplaced ; or laſtly, if 


in boiling it did not conſpicuouſly appear amongſt the reſt of the 


entrails, was polluted with any naſty corrupt matter, became very 
Toft, and, as it were melted into a jelly. The concavous part of the 
liver was called #55, 1. e. belonging to the family, becauſe the 
ſigns obſerved there concerned themſelves and their friends; the gib- 
bous fide sr,. or dvriczris, becauſe the tokens in it concerned 
their enemies: If either of theſe parts was ſhrivelled, corrupted, or 
any way changed for the worſe, it boded ruin to the perſon concefned 
in it; but if large and ſound, or bigger than uſual, it was a 22 85 


— 


Dy Ps 


5 (a) Clemens. Alex. Strom. I. p. 304. (5) Oedip. ver. 36). (e) lbidem. ver. 
353. (4 Heſychius. (e) Arrianus Exped. Alex. Lib. VII. Me ety ack 
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ous omen. To this Seneca alludes, when he introduces Manto, the 
daughter of Tireſias, thus deſcribing the liver's heads (a): 


— — "= * oY 
3 8 ard. wa rr, £ 
p< xe — 2 — * — 


Et capita paribus bina conſurgunt toris, 
Sed utrumque cœſum tenus abſcondit caput 
Membrana, latebram rebus occultis negans. 
Hoſtile valido robore inſurgit latus, 
Seplemque Venas Lenfgu.,— | 
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And that the Romans alſo uſed this method, appears from Lucan, who | 
tells us, that Czefar's victory over Pompey was foretold this way, His 
words are theſe: | | | | | 


Duodque nefas nullis impune apparuit extis, 

Ecce videt capiti fibrarum increſcere molem, 
Alterius capiti pars agra & marcida pendet, 
Pars micot, & celeri venas movet mmproba pulſu. 


Another ill-preſaging ſign was ſeen, 


| For of the liver's heads one overgrown, 5 
And, as 'twere, ſqueez'd was by the other down, „ 
Sickiſh and wither'd one fide quiet lay, 5 oo nt 
The other leapt, and ſportfully did play. 1 D. # 
. The place or ſeat where all the parts of the liver lay, was called Js, — 
8 and 394. The place between the parts in the middle was termed Tv- & 
dale, and wevxagiz (b); by Heſychius ide, or irgexai; by Euripides | 
r W „ ee N 
0 | —— Y Box; Fix BED 1 
* | Kaas EP, THY τονUW¼ Fe0TGoNtgy fi 
0 I 


; This was an unfortunate omen, when found compreſſed or cloſed ; 

5 whence Dio (e) relates, that the ſoothſayers warned Caracalla to take 

1 care of himſelf, ors as Ts yxraro πονν xixAuyrai, becauſe the gates of the 

q : Jer were clefed;; 5 nm ood ans | 1 37 

, The next thing to be taken notice of, was the heart, which, if it 

y was very little, palpitated much, leaped, was ſhrivelled or wrinkled, = 
if or had no fat at all, portended bad fortune; if there was no heart to = 
# be found, it was a moſt deadly mens 898 E: - - 
= Next to the heart, they obſerved the gall, the ſpleen, the lungs, =. 
4 and the membranes in which the bowels were encloſed. If there were | WH 
bo | two galls, if the gall was large, and ready to burſt out of its ſkin; 9 
Y then ſharp and bloody, but yer proſperous fights were expected. If the 1 
4 | ſpleen lay in its own place, was clear and ſound, of its natural colour, 4 
& without wheals, hardaefs, or wrinkles, it boded nothing but ſucceſs; 26 1 
d the contrary ſigns preſaged misfortunes. So did allo the entrails, if | i 
AJ they chanced to lip out of the hands of him that offered the ſacrifice ; | i 
5 it they were beſmeared with blood, of a livid colour, or ſpotted; were 17 
er; a . | | wad | | t 


(«) Yedp. v. 366. (b) Demoſthenes Interpret. in Orat. de Corona. (c) Caracalla. 
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Full of bliſters or pimples, filled with corrupt or ſalt matter, broken oy 


torn in pieces, or ſtunk like putrified bodies. Laſtly, if ſerpents crawl. - 


ing, or any thing elſe terrible and unuſual was found in them. If the 
lungs were cloven, the buſineſs in hand was to be deferred; if whole 
and entire, it was to be proceeded in with all poſſible ſpeed and vigour 
Other parts of the victim did ſometimes preſage things to come 
eſpecially if any thing happencd extraordinary, and contrary to the 
common courſe of nature, For inſtance, on the day that King Pyrrhus 
was flain at Argos, his death was foretold by the heads of the ſacri. 
fices, which being cut off, lay licking their own blood, as Pliny (a) 
reports, Another unlucky omen happened to Cimon, the Athenian ge. 
neral, a little before his death; for when the prieſt had ſlain the facri. 
fice according to cuſtom, the blood that ran down, and congealed upon 
the ground, was by a great many pilmires carried to Cimon, and placed 
all together at his great toe. They were a long time in doing this, 
before any man perceived them; but Cimon had no ſooner eſpied them 
out, but the augur brought him word that the liver had no head; and 
in a very ſhort time after that famous captain diet. „ 
Hither are to be reduced ſome other ways of divination, by things 
made uſe of at ſacrifices; as firſt, Ilvgoprarrue, divination by the fire of 
the ſacrifice. Good ſigns were ſuch as theſe: If the flames immediately 
took hold of, and conſumed the victim, ſeizing at once all the parts of 


it; on which account they uſually prepared ra @gvyare, dry flicks, which 


would eaſily take fire. Alſo, if the flame was bright and pure, and 
without noiſe or ſmoke : If the ſparks tended upward in the form of a 
pyramid ; if the fire went not out till all was reduced to aſhes. Con- 
trary figns were, when it was kindled with difficulty, when the flame 
was divided, when it did not immediately ſpread itfelf over all the 
parts of the victim, but creeping along, conſumed them by little and 
little; when, inſtead of aſcending in a ſtraight line, it whirled round, 
turned ſidewiſe or downwards, and was extinguiſhed by winds, ſhowers, 
or any other unlucky accident; when it crackled more than ordinary, 
was black, caſting forth ſmoke or ſparks, or died before all the victim 
was conſumed. All theſe, and ſuch like omens, ſignified the diſplea- 
' ſure of the gods. Some of theſe Ggns Tireſias ſpeaks of in (6) 80. 
phocles, as very fatal and pernicious : - | „ 


tz 0; Iuparo 5 
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——At the ſacrifice, 1 BY Rn 
No ſparkling flames up from the fire fler, 
But a black ſmoke, with cloudy vapours mixt, 


| (4) Lib, Xl. Cap. XXXVIH, , - (0) Antigen. Ver. 113%. 


hat 


That roll'd ber, and ſmother'd all the place; 
Scatter'd abroad the mangl'd entrails lay, 
And thighs defil'd without their wonted fat. 3 N. 


Sometimes, when the entrails foretold nothing certain by . 
the prieſt made obſervations from them in the fire: In order hereto, he 
took the bladder, and binding the neck of it with wool (for which rea- 


ſon Sophocles calls the bladders warnedmor xviu;), put It into the fire, 


to to obſerve 1 in what place it would break, and which way it would dart 


the urine (a). Sometimes they took oitch of the torches, and threw. 


it into the fire; whence, if there aroſe but one entire flame, it was ta- 


ken for a good omen. In matters of war, or enmity, they took notice 


of the Ae date rds, or uppermoſt part in the flames, and the gall: xe 
jag *;;0e0t, enemies being bitter like gall. 

Keryperreis, divination by the ſmoke of ſacrifices, i in which they ob- 
ſerved what windings and turnings it made, how high it aſcended, and 


\ whether in a direct, or oblique line, or in wreaths ; alſo how it ſmelled Y 


whether of the fleſh that was burned, or any thing elſe. 

AGavouerreie, divination by frankincenſe, which, if it preſently catch. 
ed fire, and ſent forth a grateful odour, was eſteemed an happy omen; 
but if the fire would not touch it, or any naſty ſmell, contrary to the 
nature of frankincenſe, proceed from it, it boded ill. 


* 


Olf reε, and Yoeoparrie, divination by wine and by water, when 


conjectures were made from the colour, motion, noiſe, and other acci- 
dents of the wine, of the libations; or the water, in which the victims 


were waſhed, and ſome parts of them boiled. ) vn hath made 
mention of them both in the ſtory of Dido. 


Fidit, thuricremis cum dona eee arit, 
Horrendum dittu ' latices mgreſcere ſacros, 
Fuſaque in obſcenum ſe vertere vina cruorem. 


Of Ling before the altar, as ſhe Blood, 
( Amazing fight!) Lo, into putrid blood 
The wine is chang'd, the water, clear before, 


-& ludden muddy blackneſs covers o'er. 5 E. D. | 


Katia, and Adwgoparreies, e bs which aredilifions were 


made from the flour with which the victim was beſprinkled. 
Hither alſo may be referred IyIweuarrea, divination by the entrails of 
fjbes, for which Tireſias and Polydamus are ſaid to have been famous: 


as alſo Nooxoriz, which made predictions by eggs, and ſeveral others. 


Who was the firſt inventor of this divination is uncertain. By tome 


it is attributed to Prometheus, the great father of moſt arts. Clemens 
of Alexandria (c) aſcribes it to the Hetrurians : And Tages, one of 
| that nation, whom they teigned to have ſprung out of a furrow in the | 
en hy Torque 


. . 


8 


— 
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Tarquinian fields, was commonly thought by the Italians to have beer 
the firſt, who communicated this divination to mankind (4), as appears 
from Cicero. The ſame is mentioned by Lucan (b) : 


Et fibris fit nulla fides, ſed conditor artis 
Finxerit %% Tage. 


It was certainly very ancient, and obtained ſo great credit amongſt the 
Grecians, that they would deſiſt from the greateſt, and ſeemingly moſt 
advantageous undertakings, and attempt things moſt hazardous, and un- 
likely to be attained, if the entrails of victims diſſuaded them from the 
former, or encouraged them to the latter. Whereof we have this re- 
markable inſtance in Plutarch's life of Ariſtides : © When Mardonius 
„ the Perſian made an aflault upon the Grecians, Pauſanias the Lace- 
„ demonian, at that time general of all the Grecian forces, offered ſa- 
„ crifice, and finding it not acceptable to the gods, commanded the 
« Lacedemonians, laying down their ſhields at their feet, to abide 
% quietly, and attend his directions, making no reſiſtance to any of 
„their enemies. Then offering a ſecond time (for if the firſt victim 
afforded not auſpicious omens, it was uſual to offer on, till they ob- 
« tained what they defired) as the horſe charged, one of the Lacede- 
monians was wounded: At this time alſo Callicrates, who, by re- 
port, was the moſt comely proper man in the army, being ſhot with 
an arrow, and, upon the point cf expiring, ſaid, 'That he lamented 
not his death (for he came from home to lay down his life in the 
defence of Greece), but that he had died without action. The 
4 cauſe was heard, and wonderful was the forbearance of the men; 


for they repelled not the enemy that charged them, but, expecting 


<« their opportunity from the gods, and their general, ſuffered themſelves 
eto be wounded, and ſlain in their rank; and fo obſtinate they conti- 
„ nued in this reſolution, that though the prieſts offered one victim at- 
ter another without any ſucceſs, and the enemy ſtill preſſed upon 


+ them, they moved not a foot, till the ſacrifices proved propitious, | 


and the ſoothſayers foretold the victory.“ 


5 Of Divination by Birds, 
COME, in the next place, to ſpeak of divination by birds; the in- 
vention of which is by ſome aſcribed to Prometheus, or Melampus, 


the ſon of Amythaon and Dorippe; (c) Pliny reports that Car, from 
whom Caria received its name, was the firſt that made predictions by 


birds; and Orpheus by other animals; (4) Pauſanias telleth us, That 


Parnaſſus, after whoſe name the mountain Parnaſſus was called, firſt 


obſerved the flight of birds. The ſame Clemens of Alexandria (e) re- 


. ports 


4 


(-) Lib. II. de Divinatione, (6) Lib. I. (/ Lib. VH. Cap. LV. (2) Phocics 
(e) Strom. I. pag. 306 5 
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"ts concerning the Phrygians. This art was very much imptoved by 
Calchas, who, as Homer tells us, was 78 


, . 
— — —— CT AT 


Of Augurs far the beſt, 


At length it arrived at ſuch perfection, and gained ſo much credit in 


the world, that ſeldom any thing of moment was undertaken, either in 


time of war or peace, ſeldom any honours conferred, any magiſtrates 


created, without the approbation of birds : Nay, other divinations were 
ſometimes paſſed by unregarded, if not confirmed by them. At Lace- 
demon, the king and ſenate had always an augur attending upon them, 


to adviſe with; (a) and Cælius reports, that kings themſelves uſed to 


ſtudy the art. The birds, becauſe they were continually flying about, 
were thought to obſerve, and pry into mens moſt ſecret actions, and to 


be acquainted with all accidents; whence that verſe of (5) Ariſto- 


phanes, ny | | 
Ob dels 08 Toy Dnoxupir Ty tov, de 4% dig. 


None, but perhaps ſome bird, knows any thing 
About my treaſure. a 


- 


And the Scholiaſt quotes ſuch another ſaying out of him; 


Od dels pee Hewes? ANY 6 Tagimlepive; 36s 
None ſees me, but the bird that flieth by, 


There is a proverb alſo much to the ſame purpoſe ; for when they 
thought themſelves ſecure from the knowledge of all perſons, they uſed 


to ſay, Oudzis el 08 Thaminnoa, Tan ys tir; ves, None is conſtious to what I 


have been converſing about, except perchance ſome bird (c). Ariſtophanes 
s themſelves, telling what religious obſervance 


was paid them, _ 


Eculy 7 dreh Aü,!l ArPet, Awown, Ooiges Ard, 
EY. u TeATHY e dgeig BTW vrgös UFGITH TEMES, 
For we to you inſtead of Hammon are, 
Inſtead of Delphi, and Dodona's oak, 
| Inſtead of Phœbus; for our oracles | 
You firſt conſult, then proſecute deſigns. F 
. The omens given by birds were by the Greeks called opyits, Gevierue- 
TG, cc, ol DIWVITHUTE, &c, and the obſervers of them, G8YV200K0T 06, 


5 8 > 4 3: Big | 
C2):J0UAYTELG, oeveFeaxorror, 0iav.igext, oiaveSTa, ol, &c.; but afterwards, 
tnele names were promiſcuouſly uſed for almoſt all the ſpecies of arti- 


ficial divination 


The 


1 ff | 
#1 %ra* they called omens, which are n 
Toms rr roms . © os ponac 


% Antiq. Leck, Lib, VIII, Cap. . (8) Avibus, (e) Loc, citat. 


3 as aruſpicium, and augurium were among the Latins. 
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name of e And the ſame author affirms, that 7% vin SOtux. 
ruby,  mTeoreurTx0» sfr Agi: Every omen, which either encourages 10 
or diſſuades from any thing, was termed dens. Plato is of opinion, that 
oiuvi5iy was originally a general name, and written with an & micron 
oto5uy, ſignifying any thing, 9; s ei,, v kehr, by which we web 


conjecturet of what is to come; but now (ſaith Ariſtides), they write it 


with z mega, Td S j,, 10 give the better grace to it. 

The Grecian augurs were not, as the Latin, clothed in purple, or 
ſcarlet, but in white, having a crown of gold upon their heads when 
they made obſervations, as (a) Alexander ab Alexandro informs us. 
They had alſo eiw51gier, i. e. a place or ſeat, appointed for that purpoſe, 


called ſometimes by the general names of 92x0;, and 9arcs, as in Sopho- 
cles's (b) Antigone, where Tireſias ſpeaks thus: a | 


Els de TaXMNURY FOxov cenY%oororev | 
10%, iv iv pes TavYTY ol Mponv. 


For fitting in my wonted hallow'd place, 
. Whither all birds of divination flock. 


And the Scholiaſt upon that place telleth us, this ſeat was peculiarly 
named 99x, and that Tireſias had power to affemble the birds from all 


quarters, when he had occaſion for them. They uſed alſo to carry with 
them writing tables, as the Scholiaſt upon Euripides reports, in which 


they wrote the names and flights of the birds, with other things belong - 


ing thereto, leſt any circumſtance ſhould flip out of their memory. 
The omens that appeared towards the eaſt were accounted fortunate 
by the Grecians, Romans, and all other nations; becauſe the great 
principle of all light and heat, motion and life, diffuſes its firſt influences 
from that part of the world. On the contrary, the weſtern omens were 


unlucky, becauſe the ſun declines in that quarter. 


* 


The Grecian augurs, when they made obſervations, kept their faces 


towards the north, the eaſt being upon their right hand, and the welt 


upon their left: That they did {o, appears from Homer, who brings in 
(c) Hector, telling Polydamas, that he regarded not the birds, 


Eli im} digi Twos meas id v fdibr Th, 
Elr ir ccgisigα Tol ys Fort GoPoy nepouwre. = 
Whether o' th' right hand, tow'rds the gilded eaſt, 
Or on the left, towards the duſky weſt, 
They take their flight. 5 


The reaſon of this, as it is delivered by Plutarch, from Plato aud 


Ariſtotle, was, that «ex» 7h xine, the beginning of the celeftial motions, | 


was in the oriental parts of the world, and that therefore theſe 


5 welt, 


# þ x ; ; 5 5 * 12 4 


1 * 


(%) Hind. &. v. 239+ 


ren 


* . = "x — 


(e) Gen, Dier. XV. Cap. X. (8) ver. 1x25. 
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welt, where the motion terminates, &4g:54g2, the Jet. Hence the figns 

that were preſented to them on the right hand, were accounted fortu- 

nate; and thoſe on the left, unlucky, On the contrary, the Romans, 

making obſervations with their faces towards the ſouth, had the eaſt 

upon their left hand, and the weſt upon the right ; of which there 
are innumerable proofs, which, for brevity's ſake, I ſhall paſs by, re- 

mitting ſuch as deſire farther ſatisfaction, to Varro and other Latin 

authors. For this reaſon, whatever was fortunate the Grecians called 
db, the Romans fini/lrum, on what hand ſoever it appeared. And 

though the Roman pocts do ſometimes call things unlucky, Aniſira, yet 

then they ſpeak Græca more: and fo doth (2) Virgil, when he faith, 


Szpe finiira cavd prædiæit ab ilice cornir. 
Oft has th? ili-boding crow from hollow oaks 
Theſe mileries preſag'd,———— 1 


On the contrary, Statius, though the buſineſs in hand concerned the 
| Grecians, ſpeaks more Romano, when he ſaith in his Thebais, 


Signa feras, levumque tones. hay 
Hence it came to paſs, that things. awkward and fooliſh were called 
finitra or leva ; in which ſenſe (5) Virgil has uſed this latter word: 


Sæpe malum hoc nobis ( fi mens non lava fuiſſet) : 
De calo tactas memini pradicere quercus 3 _ 


e That is, My misfortunes were often preſaged by the oaks torn in pieces 
t by thunder, if I had but ww or fore/ight enough to have underſtood. 
$ the divine prodigies. In (e) Sophocles, the word aàgigtebs has the ſame 
e ſignification: „ e ee, IT 
| | Oumrors ye Oger oy i worriget, = 
l Nei TeA4K@V0;, tous — 
n He means, that if Ajax had been in his right wits, he would never 
have committed actions fo fooliſh and ridiculous ; and the old Scholiaſt 
upon that place tells us. in expreſs terms, that the right hand ſignified 
prudence, and the left, folly àgistgâ (faith he) of meAuioi v pore kA, 
| ech Y Ta Kr“. 1 Frs „„ OL A LES 4 As 5 
Birds were fortunate or unfortnnate, either by their own nature, a 
or by the place and manner of their appearance: For the ſame birds = 
at different times have boded. different and contrary events, The un- ' Wn 
lucky birds were called iN, pernicious ; dre ite, hated, or un- bl! 
nd grateful ; deult pia, troubleſome, ab « priv. and gte, cedo, 9. non finira; © 
10, 1, e. non finentes, becauſe they would not permit a man to proceed in 
eſe his undertakings 3 ſo An (if we may believe Feſtus) is rather de- 
the tired d finendo, than d fini/ffrd manu. For the ſame reaſon, they | 
eſt 3 alſo named xz&Aurxai, and tiexrizae}, becauſe they re/irained men 
— 


rom what they had deſigned. I hoſe that appeared out of their 
e „ „ wonted *'" 


7 () Ajace, ver. 184. 


LE e 


» 


' W 


2 


() Kelog, I. ver. 18. (6) Ibid. ver. 16. 
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wonted place, or in any unlucky place, were called dg, and Ades, 
which words are peculiar to the /oozh/ayers, though they be ſometimes 
applied to other things that are diſplaced ; as when Euripides faith 
5220p0; +;oveg, i. e. perſons baniſbed, and that had left their own country; 
and #5000; @eay, a man diſtracted and ont of his wits. In (a) Hippo- 
lytus, the ſame phraſe ſignifies a thing done contrary to right reaſon : 


— x 1 = 
5 So TUCUNLTTOTES #250004 era. | 


| On the contrary, lucky birds are called lh, airy, litter, him, and 
=. ug. I ſhall give a brief account of ſome of both ſorts. and the 
| omens ſignified by them; only give me leave firſt to add, that there 
|. were two forts of ominous birds: The Tearvrregvys, or alites, whoſe 
flight was obſerved by the augurs; and the a9x:, or o/cines, which 
gave omens by their voices and finging. 2 
| Firſt, then, if a flock of all forts of birds came flying about any 
man, it was an excellent omen, and portended {ome extraordinary fe. 
x licity, or unexpected ſucceſs ; ſuch as Diodorus Siculus obſerves hap- 
> | pened to Gordius, who, from a poor country farm, was exalted to a 
. kingdom. 5 333 . 
The eagle, if ſhe appeared briſk, clapping her wings, ſporting about 
in the air, and flying from the right hand to the left, was one of the 
_ beſt omens the gods could give; as (6) Niphus telleth us out of Ap. | 
j pion. King Priamus, deſigning to go to the Grecian fleet to redeem 
| „ Hedttor, begs of Jupiter, that he would give him aſſurance of his pro- 
tection, by ſending his beloved bird the eagle: „ 


4 : Q» 1 RX. N e/ ; 9A 
neos 3 old N WY YA 05 Ts 00 ure 
Sir rπ h,, oαναναν, Ky & xg rg £54 eαν b, a 
Astziov, Jg kli ave; & SPORApLIITt voie, 
; — 5 Py ” - / 
| Ts Tiouve; ini g is Aayady TEX UuToNay 


Command, great Jove, the eagle, your delight, 

And queen of birds, to take her lucky flight. 

Let her upon my right hand ſtraight appear, 

And move with noiſy flutt'rings thro? the air: 

= This happy fight ſome cheerful hopes will give, 0 

1 ; That from the Greeks my ſon 1 ſhall receive. E, D. 


4 1 
| 
| 

a 
8 
* 
j 
4 
1 
4 


Ariſtander, obſerving an eagle to fly from Alexander's camp to the 
enemy's, foretold, that Alexander ſhould obtain the victory. Obſer- 
vations alſo were made from the manner of taking their prey: For 
inſtance; when (c) Telemachus was at Sparta in ſearch of Ulyſſes, an 
eagle came flying upon his right hand, bearing in her talons a tame 
gooſe, which ſhe had caught in her rooſt: From which omen, He- 
1 lena then foretoid, that Ulyfles would return, ſurpriſe all 3 


* 
— 


239 


* 


(a) Ver. 934 (5) De Avguriis, Lib. I, Cap. IX. (e) Homer, Odyſ. . . 1 


” P's 


eourtiers in his houſe, and inflict upon them the puniſhment they de- 
ſerved. And Penelope is ſaid to have made the ſame conjecture, from 
an eagle that ſeize4 upon twenty geeſe whilſt they were feeding in her 
houſe, When an eagle dragged a fawn by the feet, and caſt it down 
upon Jupiter Panompheus's altar, the Grecians, though before quite 


defeat, On the contrary, when HeQor.attempted to burn the Grecian 
fleet, an eagle appeared towards the left hand, carrying in her talons 
a ſerpent. which made ſuch reſiſtance, that ſhe, not able to convey it 
to her neſt, was forced to let it fall; whereupon Polydamas preſently 
{retold that Hector would be conſtrained to deſiſt from his enterpriſe. 
When Penelope's ſuitors way-laid Telemachas, there appeared an eagle 
on the left, with a dove in her talons; and Amphinomus concluded 
from that omen, that their deſign would not ſucceed. When two eagles 


allembly wherein the ſuitors were, Halitherſes foretold that they ſhould 
eagle which ſnatched a javelin out of the hand of a ſoldier of Diony- 


and miſeries that tyrant was to ſuffer (a). 


found; wherefore a ſight ſo unuſual, was thought to portend ſomething 


tures feed only upon carcaſſes, not meddling with living creatures ; and 


were uſually ſeen two or three days before any great {laughter ; and 
was the common opinion, that vultures, eagles, kites, and other birds 
of prey, if they followed an army, or continued for a conſiderable 
time in any place, were certain ſigns of death and bloodſhed. 


lucky to people that were about marriage, or any money-buſineſs. This 


this manner, 


Qs dg of errors r, Ohio; „ 


(*) Lib. X. Cap. XIII. (% Odyff. 6. v. 525. 


5 
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ditheartened, took ſuch courage, that they gave the Trojans. a ſignal 


appeared, tearing each other with their talons, and hovering over the 
be all ſlain by Ulyſſes. Laſtly, To mention but one inſtance more, an 
ſius the Syracuſan, and caſt it into the deep, portended the downfal 


The flight of vultures was very much obſerved, becauſe (as ſome. 
ſay) they do but ſeldom appear, and their neſts are rarely or never 


extraordinary: or (according to Herodotus of Pontus), becauſe vul- 


therefore he tells us, Hercules was always well pleaſed, when a vulture 
appeared to him at the undertaking of any enterpriſe; becauſe he 
eſteemed it the moſt juſt of all the birds of prey (5). But Ariſtotle 
and Pliny reckon them among the unlucky birds; and adds, that 1170 ; 
1 


The hawk is a ravenous bird, and an unlucky omen, portending 
death (ſaith Niphus) if ſhe appeared ſeizing of her prey; but if the 
prey ſlipped from her, or made its eſcape, thereby was fignified de- 
liverance from dangers. The buzzard, called in Greek, Tewgxns, be- 
caule he has three ſtones, was accounted by Phœmonoe a very omnious 
bird. The faulcon-hawk, in Greek, K1xo;, as (c) Pliny reports, was very 


bird was ſacred to Apollo, as (d) Homer tells us; and when Tele- 
machus was ſolicitous in mind about his mother's ſuitors, appeared in 


Kigxes, Ax’, re q 4½/ſRos, Ey 92 Todioo | 5 oe 5 
(e) Plutarchus Dion. (3) Plutarchus Romulo, page 23: Edit. Paris. 
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Where Euftathius faith, that this bird was 4 token of ſucceſs, to men 
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5 Th, , N v 0; reg ider 7774 
Mtoonyvs vnds, Th, H avrs Tnnkpes xo. 
— — This ſaid, a faulcon-hawk 
(Apollo ſent it) o' th' right hand between 
The ſhip and young Telemachus was ſeen; 
Tow'ring he flies, and bears a dove away, 
Clinch'd in his talons for his dainty prey; 
Pluck'd from the roots ber feathers all around 
Fly ſcatter'd in the air, down to the ground. FE, þ 


By which Theoclymenus foretold, that Telemachus ſhould prevail over 


his enemies. 5 | _ 

Swallows flying about, or reſting upon a place, were an unlucky 
omen. In Darius's expedition againſt Scythia, the appearance of them 
preſaged the total defeat of his army by the Scythians. The ſame birds 
fitting upon Pyrrhus's tent, and Antony!s ſhip, are ſaid to have ſignified 


the overthrow of the armies of both thoſe generals. 


Owls were for the moſt part looked upon to be unlucky birds, but 
at Athens were omens of victory and ſucceſs, being ſacred to Miner- 
va, the protectreſs of that city; and therefore the proverb Tay; inter, 


was uſually applied to perſons, whoſe undertakings met with ſucceſs 


(a). Plutarch reports, that when Themiſtocles was conſulting with 


the other officers, upon the uppermoſt deck of the ſhip, and moſt of 


them oppoſed him, being unwilling to hazard a battle, an owl coming 
upon the right fide of the ſhip, and lighting upon the maſt, ſo animated 
them, that they unanimouſly concurred with him, and prepared them- 


| ſelves for the fight. But in other places, as we are told by (5) Alian, 


owls were unlucky omens, when they appeared to men going about 


any ſerious buſineſs: An inftance of which we have in king Pyrrhus, 
"whoſe inglorious death at Argos was portended by an owl, which came 
and ſat upon the top of his ſpear, as he held it in his hand. And for 


this reaſon, when Diomedes and Ulyſſes went as ſpies to the Trojan 
camp, though it was night, the moſt proper time for owls to appear in, 


yet (c) Homer reports, that Minerva gave them a lucky omen, by | 
| ſending an iges, or bern, e fx 


Tote N 44600 nxtv igwnny ty[vs odors . 
; Hag ANnvcin. 8 + | | EH, 
As they were marching on, a lucky hern 
Minerva ſent. 5 


that lay in ambuſh, or were engaged in any ſuch ſecret deſigns. Yet 


owls were not at all times elleemed inauſpicious, as appears from 
Hieron, at whoſe firſt admiſſion into military ſeryice, an caghs came, 
and fat upon his ſhield, and an owl upon his ſpear; by w =; * 


a 


— — —— 
* 


| (s) Themiſtocle. (5) Hiſtor. Anim. Lib. XV. Cap. LIX, = (6) Had. 
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Ggnified, that he ſhould be valiant in war, and wiſe in counſel, -and at 
length arrive to the dignity of a king, This ſtory you may find in 
Juſtin, at the end of his third book. "BY 

The dove in Homer is a lucky bird. So alſo was the ſwan, eſpecial- 


ly to mariners, being an omen of fair weather, for which we have a 
reaſon in ZEmilius, as he is cited by Niphus : CT Ig 


Cygnus in auſpiciis ſemper lætiſſimus ales: 

Hunc optant Naute, quia nunguam mergit in undis. 
The mariner, when toſt by angry ſeas, 

Straight for a ſwan, the luckieſt omen, prays; 
For ſhe herſelf i“ th? waters ne'er doth drown, 


Ravens are very much obſerved, being thought to receive a power of 
7 portending future events from Apollo, to whom they were 440% 9 
* adh del ſacred and companions (a). When they appeared about in ar- 
$ my, they were dangerous omens : if they came croaking upon the tight 
| | hand, it was a tolerable good omen: if on the left, a very bad one; 

as alſo the chattering of magpies ſeems to have been. When Alexan- 


2 


t der entered into Babylon, and Cicero fled from Anthony, there deaths 
s were foretold by the noice of ravens : and theſe birds alone were thought 
6 to underſtand their own predictions, becauſe (as (6) Pliny affirms) the 

ls worſt omens were given by them, when they made a harſh ſort of a 
h | noiſe, rattling in their throats, as if they were choked. 3 jt 

f Cocks were alſo accounted prophetical, eſpecially in matters of war, 
8 ſor they were ſacred to Mars, and therefore are called by Ariſtophanes 
4 ArG> vote}, and were uſually offered in ſacrifice to him, aal pictured 
a- Vith him. The crowing of cocks was an auſpicious omen, and pre- 
n, ſaged Themiſtocles's victory over the Perſians; in memory whereof he 
ut inſtituted an annual feaſt, called Aawrevany ayav, which was obſerved 
s, buy fighting cocks in the theatre. And that ſignal victory, wherein the 
ne Beotians overthrew the Lacedemonians, was foretold by the crowing 
or of cocks ſome whole nights before, which was interpreted to be an omen 
an of ſucceſs; becauſe the cock, when he is overcome, fits filent and me- 
in, lancholy; but when he obtains the victory, ſtruts and crows, and as 
by | it were, triumphs over his vanquiſhed enemy. On the contrary, if a 


hen was heard to crow, they thought ſome dreadful judgment was 
hanging over their heads. a VVV = 
Thus I have given you a ſhort account of the principal birds that 
were eſteemed ominous. * There were ſeveral others, by which they 
made predictions, and ſeveral other ways of foretelling from thoſe I 
have already mentioned 3 but what I have ſaid, is, I think ſufficient ; 
and therefore (hall not be much farther tedious to you. Only I muſt 


gen not forget to add, that ſome pretended to underſtand the language of 
Vet birds, and thereby to be privy to the moſt ſecret tranſactions; ſuch 
om an one was the famous magician Apollonius the Tyanian, of whom it is 
me, reported, that as he was fitting in a parlour with his friends, there 
Was came a ſparrow, and chattered to a flock of birds that were before the 
fed window; Apollonius having heard the noice, ſaid, ſhe invited them 


„ 


: * 


He (©) Alanus de animal, Lib, I. Cap. XLVII. (6) Lib. X. Cap, XI, | 
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to a feaſt, to ſuch a certain place, where a mule loaded wit 


* 
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h ; A h corn 
ad let his burden fall: The. company, defirous to know th 
of the buſineſs, roſe up immediately, went to the place; and 
as he had told them. Democritus alſo was a pretender to this 


gave out, that he could teach others the method of attai 
which he did by telling them the names of certain birds. 


found it 
art, and 
ning it; 
aut of a 


mixture of whoſe blood a ſerpent would proceed; which being eaten 
would, without any farther trouble, inſpire into them this knowledee 
(a). It $8 alfo feigned that Melampus arrived at this art, by having 


ge 
his ears licked by dragons. Such another ſtory Euſtathius, relates of 


Helenus, and Caſſandra, the children of Priamus, the Trojan king. viz, 


That being left in, Apollo's temple, ſerpents came to them, and round- 


ing themſelves about their ears, made them fo quick of hearing, 
that they could diſcover the counſels, and defigns of the gods, [ 


muſt add one thing more, out of Apuleius, viz. that when any un- 


lucky night birds, as owls, ſwallows, bats, &c. got into a houle : 
to avert the bad omen, they took eſpecial care to catch them and 
hang them before their doors, that ſo the birds themſelves might un- 
dergo, or atone for thoſe evils, which they had threatened to the 
family. | 2 1 : 


Thus much for birds. It will be convenient in the next place, to 
ſpeak ſomething concerning the predictions made by inſects, beaſts, 


and figns in the heavens, Firſt, then, ants were made ule of in di- 


vination, as may appear from the inſtance given in the laſt chapter, 
where I told you, Cimon's death was preſaged by them. Another in- 
ſtance we,have in Midas, the Phrygian king; for when he was a boy, 


and faſt aſleep, ants came, and dropt grains of wheat into his mouth; 
whereupon the ſoothſayers being conſulted, foretold, that he would be 
the richeſt man in the world. ORs Ln 


Bees were eſteemed an omen of future eloquence, as appears from 
the ſtory of Plato; for as he lay in the cradle, bees are ſaid to have 
come and fat on his lips; whereupon the augurs foretold, that 


he ſhould be famous for ſweetneſs of language, and delightful elo- 
quence. And Pindar is ſaid to have been expoſed, and, nouriſhed by 
bees with honey inſtead of milk. Other things alſo were foretold by 
them: But the Romans eſteemed them an unlucky and very dreadful 


omen, as may be found in Plutarch's life of Brutus. Before Pompey's 
altar, as we are told by Appian (60). RA 8 

There was a locuſt, green, and {low in motion, called Maris, which 
was obſerved in ſoothſaying, as Suidas taketh notice. Toads were ac- 
counted lucky omens, Snakes alſo, and ſerpents were ominous; as 
appears by the ſerpent that, in Homer's ſecond Iliad, devoured eight 
young ſparrows, with their dam; which was by Chalchas interpreted 
to fignify, that the ſiege of Troy ſhould continue nine whole years. 
Boars were,unlucky omens, boding an unhappy event to all the de- 


defeat, MENTTEY bh zl Tois Bagels dl Die, a ſwarm of bees ſat upon the 


ſigus of perſons, that met them. I ſhall mention but one more, vis. 
the hare, a moſt timorous animal; and therefore appearing in time 


of 


— 


e Plinius Nat. Hiſt. Lib, 1X, Cap. XLIX. (5) Lib, l. Bell Cin. 
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of war, it fignified vanquiſhment, and running away: When Xerxes 
bad prepared a vaſt army to invade Greece, it happened tbat a mare 


brought forth a hare; which prodigy was a preſage of Xerxes's baſe and 
| cowardly flight, after his fleet was deſtroyed by Themiſtocles. 


[ come, in the laſt place, to the omens from heaven, I do not mean 
thoſe by which philoſophers and aſtrologers made their predictions, but 
{ach as were ulually obſeryed by the common people; ſuch were co- 
mets, which were always thought to portend ſomething dreadful. |, 

Such allo were eclipſes of the ſun or moon, with which ſeveral 
armies have been fo terrified, that they durft not engage their enemies, 
though upon never ſo great advantages. Plutarch, in his treatiſe of 
Superſtition, reports, That Nicias, the Atheniqn general, being ſurround- 
ed on every ſide by his enemies, was ſtruck into ſuch a conſternation by 
an eclipſe of the moon, that he commanded his ſoldiers to lay down 


their arms, and fo, together with a numeroug army, tamely yielded up 
| him(elf to the laughter. For the true cauſe f them being unknown, 


they were imputed to the immediate operation of the gods. that were 
thought thereby to give notice of ſome ſignal and imminent calamity ; + 
and ſo ſtrongly were the vulgar poſſeſſed with this opinion, that Anaxa- 


| goras brought himſelf into no ſmall danger, by pretending to aſſign the 


natural reaſon for them, 10 5 | We 
Lightnings alſo were obſerved; and if they appeared on the right 

hand, accounted good omens, but if on the left, unlucky ; as Euſtathius 

hath obſerved in his comment upon the ſecond Iliad ; where Neftor tells 


E the Grecians, earneſtly deſiring to return into their own country, That 


it by lightning. IT 5 | e 


Asędaron int 0:46 kerl cps re OH. 


By ominous lightning gave the lucky fign, 


Other meteors alſo were obſerved by the ſoothſayers, as the iner | 


umbent, which was an excellent omen, preſaging future felicity, as ap- 
| pears from Servius Tullius, whoſe promotion to the kingdom of Rome 
| was foretold by it. The Argonauts, in their expedition to Colchos, 


were overtaken by a dangerous tempeſt, near the Sigean promontory ; 
whereupon Orpheus. 'made ſupplication to the gods for their deliver- 


| ance; a little after, there appeared two lambent flames about the heads 


of Caitor and Pollux; and upon this enſued a gentle gale, the ſtorm 
ceaſing, and the ſea becoming calm and ſtill: This ſudden alteration 


begot in the company a belief, that the two brethren had ſome divine 
| power and efficacy, by which they were able to ſtill the raging of the 


lea; infomuch that it became a cuſtom for mariners, whenever they 
were in any dangerous ſtorms, to invoke their aſſiſtance. If the two 


| flames (which from this ſtory are called by the names of the two he- 


rocs), appeared together, they were ever after eſteemed an excellent 
omen, foreboding good weather; and therefore Theocritus, in his hymn 


upon the Dioſcuri, praiſeth them for delivering poor ſeamen, ready to be 


log up by the deep, 
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PAT, THRUST Te S6 N U Hr. | Ea 
| | | | | x) | direft 
And when the gaping deep would fain devour 
The tatter'd ſhip, you hinder't with your pow'r. 
The ſtormy winds, that vex the troubled ſeas, 
At your command, their roaring bluſters ceaſe; 
The pil'd up waves are ſtill'd, and quiet lain, Cart! 
An even calmneſs makes a wat' ry — henc: 
The clouds that had before obſcur'd the (ky, uſual 
Vaniſh away, and quickly diſpers'd fly. ange 
The Bears, and other lucky ſtars appear, noph 
And bid the ſeamen fafety not to fear. | E. N. Hf 1 
| Horace ſpeaketh to the ſame purpoſe, calling theſe two meteors felle, « as” 
i ftars, | | „ | | 75 Re 5 al. 
i Dicam & Alciden, pueroſque Lede ; 5 0 
N ü Hunc equis, illum ſuperare pugnts 
i Notilem ; quorum ſimul alba Nautis 
j . Sͤftella refulſit, 
| Defluit ſaxis agitatus humor, 
= Concidunt venti fugiuntque nubes, 
1 5 Et minaæ (quod fic voluere) ponto 
j muas recumbit (a.) M 
N Alcides next my muſe mult write, | | viz, 
18 „And Leda's ſons; one tam'd tor horſe, mens: 
jt Ss And one in cloſe, and bandy fight, poſit 
4 Of haughty brav' ry, and of noble force: Thu 
3 When both their ſtars at once appear, pite1 
= The winds are huſht. they rage no more, mad 
a (It is their will), the ſkies are clear, ſes, 
i And waves roll ſoftly by the quiet ſhore. 1 his « 
if 7 EE : TR. | Mr. Creech, 
N I tk one flame appeared ſingle, it was called Helena, and was a very dau- 
9 gerous men, portending nothing but ſtorms and ſhipwrecks, eſpecially 
i | if it followed Caſtor and Pollux by the heels, and, as it were, drove 
jo them away. Though Euripides, in his Oreſtes, makes them all proſperous 
and defirable figns, where ſpeaking of Helena, be faith, - 
} Zuids rag goay Civ vw Ae vg POLE 
4 | Kerog: Ti IoAuGtuxes T i al iges , | 
ſ Tiny we WRT ta JHA Tor "hs 
| 3 | ; CPS us 2 "IF 1 : 0 
þ (a) Carm. Lib, l. 7 1 | ( 
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| Of the Religion of Greece: 
For being ſprung from Jove, ſhe needs mult be . 
Immortal too; and with her brethren ſhare 


The heay'nly regions, where her glorious beams 
Will ſhine alike, to help the mariner.“ E. D. 


9 


Farthquakes were unfortunate omens. Hence, Seneca, among other 
direful preſages, mentions an earthquake (a), | | 
| Lucus tremiſcit, tota ſuccuſſo ſolo 
Nutavit aula, dubia quo pondes daret, 
Ac flufluanti fimilis.—— io 
Earthquakes were commonly thought to be cauſed by Neptune, who 1s 
hence termed fvyoorye4os, and fvooiyter, by the poets 3 and therefore it was 


uſual to ſing pzans, and to offer ſacrifices on fuch occafions, to avert his 

anger. This we find to have been done by the Lacedemonians in Xe- 
nophon (5). A gulf being open at Rome, Curtius leaped into it to ap- 
peaſe the angry gods. And the ſame occaſion happening at Celænæ, a 


city of Phrygia, King Midas caſt many things of great value, and at 
length his own ſon, into the gulf, by the command of an oracle (e). 


The winds alſo were thought to contain in them ſomething propheti- 
cal, and were taken notice of in ſoothſaying; as appears from Sta- 


9 bs 


zus (J), when he ſaith, 
— Ventts, aut alite viſa 
Bellorum proferre diem. — 


And as the birds, or boding wings preſage, 
Defer the fatal day of battle. 


Many others might be added; but I ſhall only mention one more, 
viz, the thunder, the nobleſt and moſt obſerved of all the heavenly o- 
mens. It was good or bad, like other ſigns, according to its different 


poſition ; for on the right band, it was lucky; on the left, unfortunate; 


| Thunder, in a clear and ſerene ſky, was a happy ſign, and given by Ju- 
piter in Homer (e), as a confirmation that he granted the petitions 
made to him. The poet's words are theſe, where he ſpeaks of Ulyſ- 
les, who had prayed to the gods for ſome fign, to encourage him in 


his enterpriſe againſt Penelope's courtiers, 


Ng ian” topuerc;* T8 & , pentiete Zevg, 
Abrixa 8 tegorrnow in” airyierres Onupers. 
Ti/ogw is np, vue d N Odvoorve, 
Thus pray'd the ſire; and all-wiſe Jupiter 
Forwith, propitious to his earneſt prayer, 

A clap of well-preſaging thunder ſent, 
From bright Olympus cryſtal firmament; 


Which glads his ſoul —— H. H. 
J | in 
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(a) Thyeſtis, ver. 6c 3. (s) Oræe. Hiſt. Lib. IV. ii F Sat be . 
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It was an unfortunate omen to have any thing thunderſtruck. The 
ſhepherd in Virgil (a) relates, that all his misfortunes were thus foretold 


Sæpe malum hoc nobis, fi mens non lava fuiſſet, 
5 De ſcœlo tuctas memini præ dicere quercus. 


There is a parallel paſſage in Ovid's letter to Livia: 
Jupiter ante dedit fati mala figna futuri, 


Flummifera petiit cum tria templa manu, 


To avert unlucky omens given by thunder, it was uſual to make 3 
libation of wine, pouring it forth in cups. And they ſtood in fo much 
fear of lightning, that they adored it, as Pliny (5) obſerves. They en. 
deavoured to avert its malignant influences, by hiſſing and whiſlling at 
it, which they called zo, as appears from Ariſtophanes (c), when 
he faith, xb , If I caft forth ligbining, @oxTvrer, they will hiſt; 

where the Scholiaſt obſerves, that it was uſual Tai; arganui; reien, 
to hiſs at the ligbining. In places which had ſuffered by thunder, altars 
were erected, and oblations made, to avert the anger of the gods; and 


aſter that, no man adventured to touch or approach them. Hence 


Artemidorus (4) obſerves, that by the thunder obſcure places were 


made t#5ionue, remarkable, by reaſon of the altars and ſacrifices which 


were there preſe:ited to the gods; and that, on the contrary, places 
which had been frequented, became #gnue Y cure, deſart and ſolitary; 
S ele yur ey rg digi See 47. Dede · becauſe no man would, aſter that acci- 
dent, Jay there. At Rome, places affected by thunder were encloſed 
by a public officer; and the fragments of the thunderbolt, if any ſuch 
could be found, were carefully buried, left any perſon ſhould be pollut- 
ed by touching them. And it was farther cuſtomary, to atone forany 
thing which was thunderſtruck, by ſacrificing a ſheep, which being called 
 bidens, the thing affected by thunder came to be termed bento), x 
the old Scholiaſt obſerves from the following paſſage of Perſius (e). 


An quia non fibris ovium, ergennaque jubente, 
Triſte jaces lucts, evitandumque bidental 2 


CHAP. XVI. 
Of Divination by Lots. 


P lots there were four ſorts, viz. political, military, luſorious, and 
| divinatory : The three firſt do not at all concern my preſent pur. 
| poſe, however treated of by ſome in this place. Of the prophetical, 
there were divers ſorts, two of which were moſt in uſe, viz. Z7ixoari 


| and KAngopeeeyTiichs . ag; and OT . 


. 


() Eelog. I. ver. 16. (5) Lib. XXVIII. Cap. If, (e) Veſpe- 
(., Oneirocret. Lib. II. (e) Satir. II. 1 . 
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$71y0parreie, was a fort of divination by verſes, wherein it was uſual 
to take latidical verſes, and having wrote them upon little pieces of 
paper, to put them into a veſſel, and ſo draw them out, expecting to 
read their fate in the firſt draught, This was often practiſed upon the 
Sibylline oracles, which were diſperſed up and down in Greece, Italy, 
and all the Rowan empire: whence there is frequent mention in au- 
thors of the Sortes Sihyllinæ. Sometimes they took a poet, and open- 
ing in one, or more places, accepted the firſt verſe they met with for a 
prediction. This was alſo called PH] ο,Eũa frei, from the Rhap/odies 
of Homer; and, as ſome are of opinion, proceeded, at the firſt, from 
the citeem which poets had amongſt the ancients. by whom they were 
reputed divine and inſpired perſons. But, as Homer had of all the 
Hets the greateſt name, fo alſo the Sortes Homericæ of all others were 
in the molt credit: Yet Euripides, and other poets, were not wholly 
neglected. Virgil alſo, and the Latin poets, were made uſe of in this 
way, as appears as well from other inſtances, as that remarkable one of. 
Severus in Lampridius, whoſe promotion to the Roman empire was 


— 


foretold by opening at this verſe, 


— 


Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, meme nig. 
Remember. Roman, with imperial ſway 
To rule the people. 5 


The Chriſtians alſo practiſed the like on the Bible, according to tha [+ 
of Nicephorus Gregoras (a). Ave ems diy i 1anrnein Tedonuus d —_— 
| eixtiu) aFopiay, i. e. He judged it neceſlary to dip into the altos that : 
| there he might find a ſupport or defence againſt the diſtreſs he laboured 
under. And Heraclius is reported by Cedrenus to have aſked counſel 

of the New Teſtament, * «vedv inwreirorre © AMBavic Txgaxeudrua, and 
to have been thereby perſuaded to winter in Albania. And Saint Au- 
guſtin himſelf, though he difallows this practice in ſecular affairs, yet 
ſeems to approve of it in ſpiritual matters, as appears from his (6) 
epiſtle to Januarius. 5 5 . | 

| Kanzounvriie, was a ſort of divination, wherein they made conjectures 
by throwing 785 xages, lots ; where you may obſerve, that lots were 

called in the plural number #232, and by the Latins, ſortes; to diſtin- 
guith them from xAzgo;, and ſors, which, in the ſingular number, uſual + 
ly ſignified the hint, or occaſion given to diviners, to make their con- 
jectures by, as the Scholiaſt upon Euripides reports. Theſe xv, 
were uſually black and white beans; amongſt the ancients little clods 
of earth; pebbles alſo, dice, or ſuch like things, diſtinguiſhed by cer- 
tain characters: Hence this divination was termed by ſeveral names, as 
 Vabuuayriia, UT get N α e, XUSORENTUH, rt ο,ꝗ?lα, Cc, They caſt 
the lots into a veſſel, and having made ſupplication to the gods, to di- 
rect them. drew them out, and, according to the characters, conjectur- 1 
ed what ſhould happen to them. All lots were ſacred to Mercur, 1 
whom they thought to preſide over this divination; and therefore the 9 
ancients, as (e) Euſtathius obſerves, oveguins ä Here, 1. e. good luch's ſake ; 
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and, that Mercury might be propitious to them, uſed, with the reg of 
their lots, to put m one, which they called Eos XAligoy, Mercury's * 
which was an olive-leaf, and was drawn out before the reſt. Some: 
times the lots were not caſt into veſſels; but upon tables conſecrated * 
that purpoſe (a). This divination was either invented, or at leaſt ſo 
much practiſed by the 'Fhriz, who were three nymphs that nurſed A. 


pollo, that at length the word Ogi came to be a ſynonymous term with 
a whence the proverb, Od 


Ilornot Oel, gel d vc fritz Ades. 
Crowds of your lot diviners ev'ry where, 
But few true peophets .. 


To this ſpecies of divination we may reduce PaPJomryri, or prophe- 


Ping by rods, mentioned alſo in the holy writings, wherein (5) Ho- 


ſea, amongſt other abominable wickedneſſes committed by the [ſracl- 
ites, reckons this as none of the ſmalleſt, E, ovpboncs Erne ro, 9 i 


ßalbodois avrs es aoruy, FLAT: rogvelg e ναν *% ttrogriuruy un) 


7s 9 avrar. Our tranſlation renders it thus, My people aft counſel of 
their flocks, and their /taff declareth unto them; for the ſpirit of whore- 
dom hath cauſed them to err, and they have gone a whoring from under 


_ their God, This divination, as it is deſcribed by Saint Cyril of A. 


lexandria, and Theophylad. (c), was thus performed: Having erected 
two ſticks, they murmured forth a certain charm, and then, accord- 


Ing as the ſticks fell, backwards or forwards, towards the right or left, 
they gave advice in any affair. Not much different was BBH , 


in which divination was made by arrows, ſhaken together in a quiver. 


Others are of opinion, that the arrows were caſt into the air, and 
the man was to ſteer his courſe the fame way that the arrow inclined 


in its deſcent. This ſeems to be the divination uſed by Nebuchadnez- 
Zar in Ezekiel, where he deliberates about invading the. Iſraelites and 


the Ammonites: The words are theſe, as they are rendered by our 


tranſlators; (d) Appoint a way, that the fword may come to Rabbath of 
the Ammonites, and to Juda in Jeruſalem the defenced. For the king of 


Babylon flood at the partinę of the way, at the head of two ways, to uſe 
divination: he made his arrow bright (the OR tranſlation ſpeaks 
not of Bi but pads), he conſulted with images, he looked into the li- 


ver. At his right hand was his divination for Jeruſalem, to appoint 


captains, to open the mouth in the ſlaughter, to lift up the voice with 
ſhouting, to appoint battering rams againſt the gates, to caſt a mount, 


and to build a fort. But becauſe the prophet ſpeaks of making his 
arrows bright, ſome are of opinion, that he divined by looking up- 
on the iron heads of the arrows, and obſerving the various appear. 
ances in them; in the ſame manner, as ſome in our days, pretend 


to tell fortunes by looking upon their nails, ſaith Clarius upon that 


place, Another method of divination by rods was uſed by the Scythi- 


ans, and is deſcribed in (e) Herodotus. From the Scythians it was de- 
rived with ſome alteration, to the Germans, and is deſcribed by 


Tacitus. 
- (a) Pindari Scholielies in Pythian, Od, IV. ver. 338. - 3 (8) Cap. IV. v. 12. 
(c) In citatum Hoſes locum. (4) Cap. XXI. v. 20. (!) Lib. IV. 
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(a) Tacitus. Others alſo you may read of in (5) Strabo, (c) Athe- 
neus, and (4) Ammianus Marcellinus ; but theſe, and ſome others, I 
hall paſs by, as not pertinent to my preſent deſign, 8 
Another way of divination by lots was uſed in Greece and Rome; 
in this manner: The perſon that was deſirous to learn his fortune, car- 
ried with him a certain number of lots, diſtinguiſhed by ſeveral cha- 
rafters or inſcriptions, and walking to and fro in the public ways, de- 
fred the firſt boy that met him to draw; and if that which came forth 


agreed with what be had conceived in his mind, it was taken for an 


infallible prophecy. This divination is by Plutarch, in his Treatiſe 
about Ifis and Ofiris, Taid to be derived from the Egyptians, by whom 
the actions and words of boys were carefully obſerved, as containing in 
them ſomething divine and prophetical ; and that for a reaſon no lefs 


abſurd than the practice itſelf ; all the grounds they had for it being 
only this, viz. That Iſis having wandered up and down, in a fruitleſs 


bach ater Orin, happened at aſt upon a company of boys at play, 


and was by them informed about what ſhe had fo long fought for in 


vain To this cuſtom of divining by boys, as ſome think, (e) Tibullus 
alludes, when he faith, e 5 A mo. 
Ila facras pueri fortes ter ſuſtulit, illi 
Rettulit è trivns omina certa puer. 


Thrice in the ſtreets the ſacred lots ſhe threw, 
And thence the boy did certain omens ſhew, _ 


But I am rather of opinion, that the poet ſpeaks of a different kind of 
lots, which was this: In the market, highways, and other places of 
concourſe, it was uſual for a boy, or a man, whom the Greeks called 
Ayverr;, to ſtand with a little tablet, called in Greek TwaZ ayvermnis, 


or ah oevis, upon which were written certain fatidical verſes, 


which, according as the dice light upon them, told the conſultants 
what fortune they were to expect. Sometimes, inſtead of tablets, they 
had pots or urns, into which the lots or fatidical verſes were thrown, 
and thence drawn by the boys; and I am the rather inclined to think 


the poet's words are to be underſtood in this ſenſe, becauſe he ſaith; 
the woman herſelf, that had a mind to be inflrated what was to befal 


her, took up the lots; which can never be meant of the boy's drawing 
lots out of the woman's hand. Artemidorus, in his preface, ſpeaks of 
Toy & % fdr, i. e. diviners in the market-place 5 and the ſortes 
ales were very common at Rome: the circus was thronged with thoſe, 
and a great many other diviners, which the poor filly women uſed to 
_ Conſult, as (7) Juvenal witneſſeth. His words are theſe:  _ 


Si mediocris erit, fpatium luftrabit utrumque OY 
Metarum, G fortes ducet: frontemgue, manumgue 
Præbebit vati crebrum poppyſma roganti, 
Divilibus reſponſa dabit Phryx augur, & ide 


Oe 


) Lib. I, Eleg. III. (J) Set. VI v. 85% 


a „ © Conduflus 
(„, Lib. de Morib. Cerman. (5) Lib. XV. (e) Lib. XII. (a) Lib. XXIX, 
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CondutTus, dabit aftrorum. mundique peritus ; 
Atque altquis ſenion qui publica fulgura condit. 
 Pleberum in ciren poſutum eft, & in agere fatum z 

Duc nudist longum oftendit cervicibus aurum, 
Conſulit ante phalas, Delphinorumque columnas 
An ſaga vendenti nubat caupone reliclo. 


The middle fort, who have not much to ſpare, 
Into the crowded circus ſtraight repair, | 
And from the cheaper lots their fortunes hear, 
Or elle to cunning chiromancers go,, 
Who clap the pretty palm, and thence their fortunes know, 
But the rich matron, who has more to give, 
Her anſwers from the Brachman will receive, 
Skill'd in the globe and ſphere, he gravely ſtands, 
And with his compals meaſures ſeas and lands. 
The pooreſt of the ſex have flill an itch - 
To know: their fortunes, equal to the rich: 
The dairy-maid inquires if ſhe may take 
The truſty tailor, and the cook forſake, 


Whereby it appears. that lots had very fall credit in Juvenal's days, 
being conſulted only by the meaner fort, and ſuch as were not able to 
be at the charge of more reputable divination. Dydimus tells us, this 
was brought to paſs by Jupiter, who being defirous that Apollo ſhould 
preſide in chief over divination, brought lots, which are ſaid to have 


been invented by Minerva, into diſrepute. 


1 


CHAP. XVII. 
5 | Of Divination by Omin'us Words and Things. 5 
ANOTHER ſort of divination there was, very different from all 


© thoſe I have bitherto ſpoken of, which foretold things to come, 
mot by certain accidents, and caſual occyrrences that were thought to 


contain in them preſages of good or evil. Of thele there were three 


forts : The firſt, of things internal, by which I mean thoſe that affect 
eck the perfons themſelves. The ſecond, of things external, that only 


appeared to men, but did not make any impreflioa upon them, The 


third, were ominous words.—Of theſe in their order, 5 | 
Firſt, Of thoſe omens that men received from themſelves, which are 


_Eitinguiſhed into four kinds: 1. Marks upon the body, as Nai, 
| hots like oil. Secondly, Sudden perturbations, ſeizing upon the mind ; 


tuch were the panici terrores, panic fears, which were ſudden coniler- 


_ mations, that ſeized upon men, without any vifible cauſe, and there- 


Sre were imputed to the operation of demons, eſpecially Pan, up: 
an mens fancies, Of thefe there is frequent mention in hiſtory; 


as when Brennus, the Gallic general, had been defeated by the 
Greeks, the night following, he and the remainier of his troops 


were ſeized with fuch terrors 2nd diſtractions, that, mans WA. 


they 
they 
nian! 
ſtatu 


epig 
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neu were doing, they fell to wounding and killing one another; till 
ON were all Marks deſtroyed. Such another fright gave the Athe- 
nians a great advantage againſt the Perſians, inſomuch, that Pan had a 
ſlatue erected for that piece of ſervice; as appears from one of Simonides's 


epigrams, 


755 r oe) gd Ilzve, Thy LG TY Midas, 
Ta beer Abavaiuy Sic e M.ATidO ng. 

Grateful Miltiades rais'd this monument, 
That me Arcadian Pan doth repreſent ; 

Becauſe I aided him, and warlike Greec 


Againſt the powerful Medes. — 


1 


The reaſon why theſe terrors were attributed to Pan, was, becauſe 
when Ofiris was bound by Typho, Pan and the Satyrs appearing, caſt 
him into a fright. Or, becauſe he affrighted the giants, that waged 
war againſt Jupiter. There is alſo a third reaſon aſſigned by mytho- 
logiſts, which will be explained in the following book (a). In theſe 
terrors, whereof there was either no apparent cauſe, or at leaſt none 
| anſwerable to the greatneſs of the ſudden conſternation ; It was a good 
remedy to do ſomething quite contrary to what the danger would have 
required, had it been ſuch as men vainly imagined. Thus Alexander 
cauſed his ſoldiers to diſarm themſelves, when they were on a ſudden 
in a great fear of they knew not what. 3 
All ſudden and extraordinary emotions and perturbations, in body 
or mind, were looked upon as evil omens; ſuch was that of Penelope's 
courtiers deſcribed by (5) Homer, and ſaid to have been cauſed by Mi- 
nerva,; their üs 888 
— | uns nec. 0: IIA Ag Abiin (I 
Act 0 Get, erg MAYES o vr 
O! 0 164 oyrabueoins yEAGOAY WANGTCHOL04)* 
Aluuo peu 92 ö gb 20 b 300 = oe . . 
Aaxg bois Tiger AevTo* yoo! Y wizro Fupees, | 
The courtiers ſtraight offended Pallas ſeiz'd 
With profuſe laughter, not to be appeas'd ; 
And raving frantic thoughts, they now appear 
O'berwhelm'd with laughter, not what firſt they were: 
Their eyes with briny tears o'erflow'd, their food _ 
Amazing fight ! ſeem'd chang'd to putrid blo. d. 
Nothing their anxious thoughts doth entertain, 
But lamentable grief  _ 


An augur then preſent, was affrighted at this dreadful omen, and pre- 
lently broke out into this exclamation ; | | | N * 5 


A des Rol Ti xu ro de racer — 5 5 
Ah wretched men! what fate is this you bear? 


oe. 


The 


) Lib. ill. Cap. 1X, page 84. (8) Our. 6. v. 345. 


. 


wk 3 
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The third ſort of internal omens, were the Hazel, or u- I 
pure. ſo called ad ms mdaav, from palpitating. Such were the 1 
tations of the heart, the eye, or any of the muſcles, called in Lat 
ſalliſſationer, and Bi-, or a ringing in the ears; which in the ri 1 
ear was a lucky omen; ſo alſo was the palpitation of the right Wu 

Theocritus telleth us, | 


alpi. 


ANNE N ν,⁸3j {08 0 DEL L0G r— 
My right eye twinkles——— 


| (a) Niphus hath enumerated all the parts of the body, with all the 
omens to be gathered from the palpitations of each of them; whon 
| you may conſult at leiſure, Melampus, the famous fortune-teller, de. 
dicated a book upon this ſubject to Ptolemy Philadelphus: Another to 
the ſame purpoſe was compoſed by Poſidonius, as Suidas reports; the 
title of which was ITz>ucdy oiwriopert. | | | | 
Ihe fourth fort of internal omens, were the Hague, or ſneezing; 
| which were ſo ſuperſtitiouſly obſerved, that divine worſhip was thought 
* due to them; though ſome ſay this adoration was only an expiation of 
the omen: Others are of opinion, as (5) Caſaubon obſerves, That ſneez. 
ing was a difea.e, or at leaſt a ſymptom of ſome infirmity ; and there. 


fore when any. man ſneezed, it was uſual to ſay, 289, May you live; The 
or, Zed owoey, God bleſs you. To this cuſtom Ammian alludes, in an Ven 


epigram upon one who had a long noſe, which he faith was at fo great 
a diſtance from his ears, that he could not hear himſelf ſneeze : 


2 2 9 - . 
— — — * - —— n f * * 
. 2 3 2 — 2 7 FX : — . 
n e Ate en re BT — 2 — — 


c 


Oö de bye, Zed cd οονο, oe aeg, 8 yee xe. 
":. I's pevos, aroab vag Th; Gu te. | | 
From his dull ears, that he ne'er hears it ſneeze 


o 
7 


— Fs ep Oe 


His long beak'd ſnout at ſuch a diſtance lies ö 


And therefore never do's he ſay, God bleſs. 


Where you may obſerve, That it was not only uſual for perſons that 
ſtood by, to cry, 2s) owe, but alſo for men when themſelves ſneezed, 
However it be, it is certain, that ſneezing was accounted ſacred, a 
appears from (c) Athenzus, who proves that the head was eſteemed 
holy, becauſe it was cuſtomary to ſwear by it, and adore as holy the 
ſacezes that proceeded from it: And Ariſtotle tells us in expreſs terms 
(4). that ſneezing was accounted a deity, Toy Ilrageoy Ne H %ktlͤ Ca- 
ſaubon alſo has proved the fame, outo * e) Xenophon ; who reports, that 
the ſoldiers with one accord worſhipped eit as a god. But it is ſcaice to 
be ſuppoſed, they could be ſo ignorant, as to think every act of {neez- 
ing a deity ; nor do Ariftotle's words neceſſarily imply they did; for 
no more need be underſtood by them, than that there was a god of 
_ ſneezing, called Ilragwc;* and Xenophon may be expounded the lame 
way, viz, that when the ſoldiers heard a ſneeze, they worſhipped the 
god, i. e. the god of ſneezing : Or it may be, no more is meant, than | 
that they worthipped God, perhaps in the uſual form of 2 ww 
Et . | SE as | | 1 


2 2 


"He — 4 Es. $4 a6 
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(a) De Augur. Lib. L Cap. IX. (5) In Athenzum, Lib. II Cap XV: 
() Loc. citat. (4) Problem. Set, X XXIII. Cap, VII. (e) De Expedit. Cyri. Lib, Ill 
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or by caſting up ſome other ſhort ejaculation to any of the gods, to avert 
omen. ; 5 | | 

3 it is certain, that great regard was given to ſneezing, in- 
ſomuch. that if a man, ſneezed at certain times, or on any certain fide, 
it was enough to perſuade them to, or diſcourage them from any bu- 
fneſs of the greateſt moment. When Themiſtocles was offering ſacri- 
fce, it happened that three beautiful captives were brought to him, 


and at the ſame time the fire burned clear and bright, and a ſneeze. 
| happened on the right hand: Hereupon Euphrantides the ſoothſa yer 
embracing him, predicted the memorable victory which was aiterwards , 


obtained by him (a). Such a ſneeze happening, whilſt Xenophon was 


| making a ſpecch, was thought a ſufficient reaſon to conſtitute him ge- 


neral. And Socrates himſelf, though a great deſpiſer of heathen ſu-— 
perſtitions, judged it not unreaſonable to make a ſneeze ſerve as an ad- 
monition from the demon, which always tended him. And that the 


obſervation of ſneezing was very ancient, appears from the virgins in 


Theocritus (5), who thus congratulate Menelaus upon his marriage 
with Helena : 9 | N > 
OAa345 your, era Nds Tis iminlagi 7 844516 Tos 
Eg EFuUQTHY,— | Gs . 


There is alſo mention of this cuſtom in Homer, who has introduced 


Penelope rejoicing at a ſneeze of her ſon Telemachus (c): 


Ouy, ogetts 0 pros biòg e] 


Sneezing was not always a lucky omen, but varied according to the 
alteration of circumſtances: 2 TT&gway of fei eic Gk Of de Hh _ 
Hoe ſneezes are profitable, others prejudicial, according to the Scholiaſt 
upon the following paſſage of Theocritus, where he makes the ſneezing 
of the Cupids to have been an unfortunate omen to a certain lover (4): 


_ Eilteide prev rgwry; ig — ; 7 
When Xenophon was perſuading his - ſoldiers to encounter the enemy, 


a ſneeze was accounted ſo dangerous an omen, that they were forced 
to appoint public prayers to expiate it. If any perſon ſneezed, amd t- 
cu vouray wgiurrns npegas, between midnight and the following noontide, 


it was fortunate ; but a pong 147e%s 4. ke ps, from noontide till 


midnight, it was unfortunate ; he reaſons of which difference Ariftotle 
hes endeavoured to account for (e). If a man ſneezed at the table 
while they were taking away; or if another happened to ſneeze upon 


his left hand, it was unlucky ; if on the right hand, fortunate. If, in 


the undertaking any buſineſs, two or four ſneezes happened, it was a 
Jucky omen, and gave encouragement to proceed; if more than four, 
the omen was neither good nor bad; if one or three, it was unlucky, 
and dehorted them from proceeding in what they had deſig ned. If 5 
to men were deliberating about any buſineſs, and both of them chanced 


a 
2 


—_ 


| (a) Plotarchus Themiſtocle. (, Idyll XVIII. Ver, 16. 
4) 1dyll, VII. Ver, 96. (e) Problem, Sect. XXXIIl. Cap. Xl. _ 


() Odyſſ. VIII. 
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to ſneeze together, it was a proſperous omen, as (a) Niphus relates in 

his book of auguries, where he has enumerated a great many other cit. 

cumſtances in ſneezing, and the omens thought to be given by them. 
I come, in the next place, to ſpeak ſomething cencerning the omeng 

which appeared to men, but were not contained in their own bodies - 

of which there were ſeveral forts: As firſt; the beginnings of thin 


were looked upon to contain ſomething ominous ; as Ovid has obſery. 


ed (9), 925 


Kerum principiis omnia inefſe ſolent; 
Ad primam vocem timidas advert mus aures, 
Et primum viſam conſulit angur avem. 


A ſudden and unuſual ſplendour in any houſe, or other place, was a 
very fortunate preſage; as, on the contrary, darkneſs was an omen of 
infelicity: the former being thought to accompany the celeſtial gods, 


_ whereas darkneſs intimated the preſence of ſome of the infernal deities, 


which was thought to be commonly pernicious. Thus Telemachus in 
Homer deſcribes a prodigy appearing before the victory, which Ulyſſes 
obtained againſt the courtiers of his wife Penelope, 
Q Tai, 1 purys Yap T00 a Nuoirt opapeat, 
Eun; gc. T0150 lac agu, ct N Te #5700022, 
| Einetriva Ts None. X Rhe U Nee, 
Paivo!l oPbarue wrt rugs wiboprvo 
H wane Ti Os £v9ov, al Spavey eveuy U (). 


It was thought a direful preſage, when any thing unuſual befel the 
temples, altars, or ſtatues of the gods. Such a one was that which 
Pauſanias (4) relates concerning the brazen ſtatue of Diana, which 
Feenre THY dlc du, let the ſhield fall out of her hand. Before the Lace- 
demonijans were vanquiſhed at Leuctra, the two golden ſtars conſecrat- 
ed by them at Delphi to Caſtor and Pollux, fell down, and could never 
be found again (e). Hither muſt allo be reduced the ſweating, or fal- 


ling down of images, the doors of temples opening of themlelves, and 


other accidents, whereof no account could be aſſigned, 9 

To this place like wiſe do belong all monſtrous and frightful births, 
ſudden and unuſual deluges, the. unexpected withering and decaying, 
or flouriſhing of trees or fruits, the noife of beaſts, or any thing happen- 
ing to men or other creatures contrary to the common courſe of nature, 


the inverſion of which was thought a certain argument of the divine 


diſpleaſure. Many of theſe are contained together in the ſollowing 
paſlage of Virgil J): apes me ah fem hr, 


Tempore quanquam illo Yellus quoque, C equora pontt, 
 ObjJcanmue canes importunæque volucres ON 
Siena debant. Quoties Cyclopum effervere in agros 


| Flamm. 


—Br —— * 


(a, De Augvriis, Cap VII 4) Faſtor. Lib. I. (e) Odyff 2. ver. 36. (4) Me 
ſeniacis. (e) Cicero de Divmat. Lib. 1, FI) Georgic. Lib. I. Ver. 469. 
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Flammarumque globos, liquefaclaque volvere ſaxa ? 
Armorum ſonitum toto Germania cœlo 
Audit, inſolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes : 
Vox quogue per lucos vulgo exaudita filentes 
Ingent, Q fimulacra modis pallentia miris 
Viſa fub obſcurum noctit: peeudeſque locutæ, 
Infandum ſiſtunt amnes, terraque dehiſcunt : 
Et maſtum ullacrymat templis ebur, æraque ſudant: 
Proluit inſano contorquens vertice ſylvas 
Fluviorum rex Eridanus, campoſque per omnes 
Cum ſtabulis armenta tulit : nec tempore eodem 
Triftibus aut extts fibre apparere minaces 
Aut puteis manare cruor cęſſavit; & alter 
Per noctem reſonare lupis ululantibus urbes. 
Nan alias cœlo ceciderunt plura fereng 
Fulgura, nec dirt tottes arſere comet, 
Ergo inter ſeſe paribus concurrere tells 
Romanas acies terum videre Philipp. 


Hither alſo are to be referred Eved:z S, men ofering themſelves 


in the way, of which Polis and Hippocrates (not the phyſician) are 


{aid to have written books. | 5 „ 

Such as theſe were, the meeting of a eunuch, a black, an ape, a 
bitch with whelps, a vixen with cubs; a ſnake lying ſo in the way, as 
to part the company; a hare croſſing the way. A woman working at 


her ſpindle, or carrying it uncovered, was thought to be very prejudi- 
cial to any defign, and to blaſt whatever hopes they had conceived, 


eſpecially about the fruits of the ground. A weazle croſling the way, 


was a ſufficient reaſon to defer a public aſſembly for that day; it was 
called yea4. and Artemidorus gives the reaſon why its running by was 


o much taken notice of, viz. becauſe it is ichn, to dun; that is, the 


letters in each word fignify the ſame number, viz. 42. All theſe were 


dh,, Ovconfu, and Enoreimane Fdpara, i. e. unlucky and abomin- 
able lights. 5 | | 7 


Another fort of external omens were thoſe that happened at home, 


and the divination that obſerved them was called To 0jzorxoTix5y, con- 


cerning which Xenocrates is ſaid to have wrote a treatiſe, Such as 
thele were, the coming of a black dog, a mouſe eating a bag of ſalt. 


the appearing of a ſnake or weazle upon the houſe top. This ſort of 


civining by beaſts, is reported by Suidas to have been invented by Te- 


legonus. Such alſo were the throwing down of ſalt, the ſpilling of 


water, honey, or wine, taking the wine away while any perſon was 


drinking, a ſudden ſilence, and ten thouſand other accidents, In put- 
ting on their clothes, the right fide was ſerved firſt; and, therefore, if 
a ſervant gave his maſter the left ſhoe firſt, it was no ſmall fault. This 


omen was particularly obſerved by Auguſtus Czſar, as we are told by 
Suetonius 


his ſoldiers, his left ſhoe was put on before his right. It was a direful 


ns — 


(e) 4uguſto, Cap. Xl. (0) Nag. Hiſt, Lib. VII. Cap. VII. 


(a); and Pliny (5) reports, that on a certain day wherein 
that emperor had like to have been deſtroyed in a mutiny of ſome -of 


omen, 
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omen, when the crown fell from any man's head. On which account it 
15 mentioned among other unfortunate preſages in Seneca's Thyeſtes : 

Rerium capiti decus | 


Bis terque lapſum eft. 


Hither alſo may be referred the various actions which were thought 
to contain good or' bad fortune. For inſtance, at feaſts, it was ac. 
counted lucky to crown the cup with a garland. This we find done in 
Virgil (a): | 2 85 e 

Tum pater Anchiſes magnum cratera corona 
Induit, implevitque mero. | 8 


And again in the ſame poet (6) : 
Crateras magnos /tatuunt, & vina coronant. 


This practice was taken from Homer's heroes, who vufed to drink out 
of cups that were T5445 oivoe* the reaſon of which (faith Euſtathius, 
out of Athenæus) was this, viz. becauſe a garland repreſents a circle, nif 
which is the moſt capacious and complete of all figures, It was uſual 775 
allo to carry home the fragments left at ſacrifices, for good luck's ſake, 
as hath been obſerved in another place; and theſe were called ayiaz, 
as contributing to the preſervation of health (e), &. Thus much con- 
cerning ominous actions, and accidents, whereof I have only mentioned 
the moſt remarkable; for it would be an endleſs undertaking to enu- 
merate all of them, every day's reading being able to furniſh almoſt in- 
fate-numbers... ooo Ce re nu. 
n the laſt place, I come to ominous. words, which, as they were 
gcod or bad, were believed to preſage accordingly. Such words were 
called S xAn@95, Or Pita, axe Ts dv, as the Latin omen is ſo 
called, g. oremen, quia fit ab ore; i. e. becauſe it proceeds from the 
mouth, ſaith Feſtus; They may be interpreted vorceg, for Tully hath 
called them by the name of voces (d). The Pythagoreans (ſaith he) 
uſed to obſerve the voices of men as well as of the gods.“ Hence, as 
the ſame author there obſerves, the old Romans, before the beginning 
of any action, uſed this preface, Quod bonum, fauſtum, Felix, fortuna. 
tumque fit: Wiſhing that their enterpriſe might ſucceed well, hoppuy, 
frojperouſly. and fortunately. In divine lervice, he adds, that proclama. 
tion was made, ut /averent lingurs, that all there preſent might govern 
their tongues. In bidding feſtivals and holidays. the people were com. 
manded, /itibus et jurgis abſflinere, to beware of brawls and quarrels 
At public luſtrations, the perſons who brought the victims were te. 
| quired to have bona nomina, fortunate names. The ſame, be there 
tells us, was alſo obſerved by the conſuls in the choice of the firſt ſol 
dier. This fort of divination was moſt in uſe at Smyrna (as Pauſanias 
reports), where they had uu ig, a temple, in which anſwers 
were returned this way; and Apollo Spodius gave oracles in decay 
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| (@) Eneid. Lib. Il, ver. 52. (5) Eneid. Lib. I. ver. 728. (e) Heſychi 
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iter the ſame manner, as hath been already obſcrved : But the firſt in- 
vention of it is attributed to Ceres by Heſychius. Serapion in Clemens 
of Alexandria (a) relates, that the Delphian Sibyl was endued with a 
power of divining after her death, and that the groſs parts of her body 
being converted firſt into earth, and then changed into herbs, communi- 
-ated the ſame faculty to the entrails of beaſts, which fed on them; 
whence proceeded the way of divining by entrails : but that her finer 
parts mixing with the air, preſaged future events by theſe xanJars, 
5minous voices, concerning which we are now treating. | [1's 
Words that boded ill, were called wx! Al, or du. and he 
that ſpoke them, was ſaid BawoPrudy ON tr as Euripides 
terms it, where he ſpeaks of certain ominous words, let fall by a ſer- 
vant at a feaſt, as one of the company was going to drink, | | 


85 BaAaoPnuiey T4 oli et 
Unlucky words one of the ſervants ſpoke. 


Plutus calleth it ob/eznare, or, as ſome read, ob/ccevare ; for ſcava ſig- 
nißeth luck, either good or bad; and the words Horace calleth Male 


ominala verba, 


* — le ominatis 

2 Parcite verbis. | 

on- „ 15 

ied III. boding words forbear to name. 


Such words as theſe they were always careful to avoid ; inſomuch that 
inſtead of d:opewrygeer, i. e. a proſon, they put often obenue, i e. an houſe, 
ub inftead of 02>, Nunesa, inſtead of vn, xo; tor Ken 123 — 


| for xihe , Pinay for x], / for wire, x for Ae, Lerevet 
79 dual. or Eufteri des for Ego, Which way of ſpeaking chiefly obtained 
he at Athens (5). In time of divine worſhip, as I have obſerved be- 
1 fore, nothing was more ſtrictly commanded, than that they ſhould 
4 nde, or avoid all ominous expreſſions ; which, if ſpoken by a friend 
e) or near relation, they accounted them ſo much the worſe. Mr, Dryden 
{Bar bath excellently expreſſed this cuſtom in his Oedipus, where, after that 
80 hero has been thundering moſt dreadful imprecations upon the murder - 
oh ers of Laius, Jocaſta is introduced ſpeaking thun 
ama Jocafla, At your devotions ? Heaven ſucceed your wiſhes; 
ern And bring th' effect of theſe your pious pray'rs 
com On you, on me, on all. | 0 
rrels, Priefl. Avert this omen, Heaven! 
r | Gedipus, O fatal ſound Unfortunate Jocaſta! . 
there 5 What haſt thou ſaid ? An ill hour haſt thou choſen 
| bol. „Por theſe foreboding words; why, we were curling. 
ſanias _ Jocaſia, Then may that co fall only where you laid it. 
\ſwers Oedipus. Speak no more! . 
hebes, For all thou ſay'ſt is ominous : We were curſing, 
after | And that dire imprecation haſt thou faſten'd 
— On Thebes, on thee, and me, and all of us. 


＋— — 
1 [. pag. 304 (6) Plut. Solone, Helladius apud Photium Biblische. 


— 
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f Jocaſta. Are then my bleſſings turn'd into a curſe 3 
O unkind Oedipus! my former lord 
Thought me his bleſſing ! be thou like my Laius, 
Oedipus. What yet again! ! the third time haſt thou curs'd me: 
This imprecation was for Laius's death, 


And thou hatt wiſh'd me like him. Mr. Davors, 


Which verſes I have here tranſcribed, becauſe they fully repreſent the 


ancient cuſtom of catching” ominous expreſſions, There are other re- 


markable examples ia Cicero (a). 


Some words and proper names imported ſucceſs, e to their 


natural fignification : Leotychides being deſired by a Samian to wage 
war againit the Perſians, inquired his name; the Samian rr plied. that 
it was Haneisgares, i. e. the leader of an army. Then Leotychides 


anſwered Hynoirears Nou, Toy oled, I embrace the omen of He gefl. 


frratus (%); did oiwvy, amongit the Geeeks importing the ſame 
with arripere omen amongit the Latins, which lignifies the accepting 
of an omen, and applying it to the buſineſs in hand: For it was 
thought to lic very much in the power of the hearer, whether he 
- would receive the omen, or not. Oftentorum vires in eorum erant po- 
teſtate quibus ofiendebantur, ſaith Pliny: The force and efficacy of omens 
depended upon the perſons to whom they appeared. For if the omen 
was immediately taken by the bearer, or ſtruck upon his imagination, 
it was efficacious; but if neglected, or not taken notice of, it was 
of no force. Hence it is oblerved, that Julius Cæſar, who paid no 
deference to thole predictions. was never deterred by them from any 
undertaking, whereas Auguſtus frequently defiſted from his defigns 
on this account (e). Virgil introduces ZEneas, catching Aſcamus's 
words from his mouth; for the Harpies, and Anchiſes alſo, having 
foretold that the Trojans ſhould be W to gnaw their very tables 
for want of other proviſions, | 


( 4) Sed non ante datam 1 mænibus urbem, 
Dram vos dira fames, naſtræque injuria cædis, 
Ambe/ſas ſubigat melts ene menſas. 


With walls the city ſhall not bolwark'd be, 
Ere famine ſhall revenge our injury; 
Sad famine, when the once luxurious lord, 


Inſtead of food, ſhall gnaw his ſapleſs board. . H. 4 


After this, they landed i in Italy; and happening to dine upon che grals, 
| inſtead of tables, or trenchers, which their preſent circamſtances did 


not afford, they laid their meat upon pieces of bread, which afterwards | 


| hey cat up; whereupon 


00 Heus ! etiam menſas confuninus, inquit lulu, 5 


| "OL Lib. I. de Divinat. 655 Herodotus Hm Cap. . 10 Conf. Sali 
n Lib, II. Cap. I. (4) Encid. III. v. 255. (e) Encid. VII. v. 116. 
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See, ſays Tiilus, we our tables eat, | Ws 


Eneas preſently caught the omen, as the poet ſubjoins, 


22e vo audita laborum | 
Prima tulit finem: primamque loquentis ab ore 
Eriprit pater, ac ſtupefactus numine preſjit. 
The lucky ſound no ſooner reach'd their ears, 
But ſtraight they quite diſmiſs'd their former cares; 
His good old ſire with admiration ſtruck, ; 
The boding ſentence, when yet falling, took, 5 
And often roll'd it in his ſilent breaſt. H. H. 


This cuſtom of catching omens was very ancient, and derived from 
the eaſtern countries: That it was practiſed by the Jews, is by ſome 
inferred from the ſtory of Jonathan, the ſon of king Saul, who going 
to encounter a Philiſtine garriſon, thus ſpoke to his armour- bearer (a): 
If they Jay unta us, Tarry until we come unto you 5 then we will land 
ill in our place, and will not go up unto them. But if they ſay thus, 
Come up unto ur; then we will go up: for the Lord hath delivered them 
into our hand, and this ſhall be a fign unto us, OT Op 

For good luck's ſake, whenever they applied themſelves to any ſe- 
rious buſineſs, they began with ſuch a preface as this, Os, ©, or 
Ev , Or, "Ex peiv 89, Egal prey & ve Tvxn, like to Perſius's Hoc be- 
re /it : and that ſaying of the Romans, Quod bonum, felix, fortunatum- bp 
que ſit. And all their works and ſpeeches were begun in the name of 


ſome god; whence Aratus, 
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Let us with Jove begin. 


Which Theocritus has borrowed from him in his ſeventeenth Eclogue, 
and Virgil in his third. (5) Xenophon gives the reaſon of this practice, 
. That things undertaken in the name of the gods, were like to have 
tae molt proſperous events. „„ ooges CT Re 

It will not be improper to add, in this place, that certain times alſo 
were ominous, ſome days being accounted fortunate, and cauſes of ſuc- 
cels, others unfortunate, and cauſes of the miſcarriage of things un- 
lertaken upon them, as Heſiod in his Days obſerves, Eh 


ers fenrgub Wie illi, Art fire 


Some days, like ſtep-dames, adverſe prove, 
Thwart our intentions, croſs whate'er we love; 

Others more fortunate, and lucky ſhine, 188 
And, as a tender mother, bleſs what we deſign. . 


() 1 Sam, XIV. 9,49. ) Lib. de Retion. red it, | | 


4. - „„ 
6 N 


1 


i ) Euter Pe, Cap. — 
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Some days were proper for one buſineſs, others for another, and ſom: 


for none at all, as that author relates in the fore. mentioned Poem ; 
where he runs through all the days of the month, declaring the virtue 
and efficacy of them. Thus, to obſerve days was termed gleicht 20 


ruigas, This practice was common in other nations, and particularly 


at Rome. Auguſtus Cæſar never went abroad upon the day following 
the Nundine, nor began any ſerious undertaking on the Nor, and 
this he did on no other account, as he affirmed in one of his letters to 
Tiberius, than to avoid Fred wide, omi nis, the unlucky omen, which at. 


tended things begun in thoſe days, as we find in Suetonius (a). And 


was a general opinion among the Romans, the next days after the Now 
Idus, or Kalende, were unfortunate, as appears both from the ancient 


| grammarians and from Livy, Ovid, and Plutarch. The like obſerrs. 


tion of days was practiſed by many Chriſtians, when they had latcly 


been converted from heatheniſm, and hath been remarked by St. A 
broſe, in his comment on that paſſage of St. Paul, where he reproves 


the Galatians, for obſerving days, and months, and times, and years (b), 
The way to avert an omen, was either to throw a ſtone at the thing, 


or to kill it out-right, if it was an ominous animal, and ſo the evil 
portended by it, might fall upon its own head : if it was an unlucky 


ipeech, to retort_ it upon the ſpeaker with an 615 2 2Ayv Gow Tibi in 


caput redeat, i. e. Let it fall upon thine own head: Which perhaps is | 


an expreſſion borrowed from the Itgeoxzera, who, when they elpied 


any thing in the victim, that ſeemed to portend any misfortune to 


themſelves, or their country, uſed to pray, that it might «s if 
Tzurav ægi %, be turned upon the vittim's head. The like expreſſion 
are ſometime made uſe of in Holy Scripture, as in the fifteenth verſe 


of Obadiah's prophecy, Tꝰ evrarigogy os ayreroeliceras eig ac α ou: 
Or, as our Engliſh tranſlators have rendered it, Thy reward ſoall 


return upon thine own head. And again, in Kings chap, 3. (e), Kai 4. 
Terri ams Kueiss Thy xαjus Ts Pr x:Paa cs, in Engliſh thus: And the Lord 
hath returned thy wickedneſs upon thine own head. (4) Herodotus re- 
ports, that it was an Egyptian cuſtom, from which it is probable the 


Grecians derived theirs. © They curſe (faith he) the head of the vic. 


< tim in this manner, that if any misfortune impended over themſelves, 
or the country of Egypt, it might be turned upon that head. In. 


nou of theſe imprecations, ſometimes they uſed to ſay, Eis wyaber ww. | 
or, My tre, Dii meliora, i. e. God forbid. It was cuſtomary to 


fo three times into their boſoms, at the ſight of a madman, or one 


_ troubled with an epileply: of Which cuſtom Theocritus hath taken 
notice TIC 


| — es 257 ETTUTE xddros. 


Into his boſom thrice he ſpit. 


This they did in defiance, as it were, of the omen; fot ſpitting being 


a gn of the greateſt contempt and averſation: Whence Toes) : : 


059 Galat. IV. 10. 
05 Idyll. XX. Ver. IT, 


(a) Anand, Com. XN. 
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t ſpit, is put for zarePgordv, i S Ne ον,ę,“t i. e. to contemn, as the 
Scholiaſt of Sophocles obſerves upon theſe words in Antigone (4). 


Ad ur, woes Fuopeevy 
Spit on him as an enemy. 


55 Y 
| Sometimes they prayed that the ominous thing might in ultimas ter- 
ras deportari, be carried away to the fartheſt part of the world; or 12 


| more deſerri, be caſt into the ſea. This laſt was done to certain mon- 


frous birds, particularly to hermophradites, which were accounted pro- 
did. Hence that ſaying of Tibultus : Ha 


* 


Prodigia in domitis merge ſub @quoribus, 


Sometimes the thing was burned with /;zgng infelicia, that is, ſuch ſort 


of wood as was intutela inferum deorum, avertentiumg. ſacred to the gods 
of hell, and thoſe which averted evil omens (5), being chiefly thorns, 
and ſuch other trees, which were fit for no other uſe than to be burnt. 


Sometimes the prodigy, when burnt, was caſt into the water, and par- 


ticularly into the ſea, if it was not too far diſtant. The ſeveral cir- 
cumſlances of this cuſtom, 'Theocritus has thus deſcribed (c), where he 
ſneaks of the ſerpents which aſſaulted Hercules in his cradle: 


AXAGQ, ybret, whe pv Tor bnd ce EUTUXOY eg, 

| Ketryxovee o Gora ralu Zur cToudour n TANNED, 
H gr, 1 ihe O:060np45v0y U Axe | 

Kade 0 Ta 0 dino £71 xine. dedxolle . | 

| Nuxri ptio%, d v 0x rc T5 n0eAov euro. | 
Het 2 (vanitace x0vey ug d νντ Tis, 
Puro od fed r Tie Torapeoio Oięu, 

Pad dars i Tio o ree 861 a d e, t 
Arg , xabagy 85 TURWTATE 5 Heel. h 


Laſtly, upon the meeting an unlucky omen, they often deſiſted from 


what they were doing, and began it afreſh, as appears from Euripides, 
in whom a perſon, upon the hearing of an ominous word, immediately 
threw his cup upon the ground, and called for another (4). , 
Otwvey there r Neour EAA o | | 
Kęæruga wAngsy* Te N Fei cd Ots 
Aldi at wack o an +4 Ates. 


K 


ä * 
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1 A. 


7 5 ; TT 


| 0 Ver. 666. (5) Macrob. Satur. Lib. III. Cap. xx. 
) Idyll. XXIV ver. 886. (4) Jon. ver. 11497f. 
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348 Of the Religion of Greece. 


CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Magic and Incantations, 


| BESIDES the methods of foretelling fature events already mention. 
ed, and that divination which is commonly called phyſical, becauſe 
it makes predictions without any ſupernatural aſſiſtance, by the mere 


knowledge of phyſical, vr natural cauſes, there are ſeveral others, moſt 


of which are comprehended under the names of Mayziz, and 'Enu3z;, 
i. e. magic and ncantations 5 between which, though ſome make a nice 
diſtinction, yet they bear a near relation to each other; and therefore 


I ſhall treat of them conjunctly in this place. And though ſome of 


the ſpecies of theſe divinations might be invented in later ages, and 
never practiſed in old Greece, whoſe-cnſtoms alone it is my chief de- 
ſign to deſcribe, not meddling with thoſe innovations that were intro- 
_ duced in later times, after the Grecians were ſubjected to the Roman 
empire; yet ſince it is very difficult to determine exactly of all, which 
were truly ancient, and which were truly modern; ſince alſo there is 
frequent mention of them in writers of the middle ages, eſpecially 
thoſe that lived towards the declination of the Roman greatneſs, I fhall 
beg the reader's leave to give a brief account of the moſt remarkable 
of them ; for to enumerate all would be an endleſs, as well as unrea- 
ſonable undertaking; and a great many of them (ſuch as thoſe where- 
in the Incubi and Succubi were concerned), contain in them too much 
of profaneneſs and horror to be entertained by any civilized ear. 
Magical arts are ſaid by the Grecians to have been invented in Per- 
Na, where, at the firſt, they were held in great honour and reputation; 
for the Mays were thoſe that applied themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſo- 


phy, and the ſtrict ſearch after the moſt curious works and myſteries of | 


nature. They were uſually choſen to ſuperintend the divine worſhip, 
and all religious rites and ceremonies z they continually attended upon 
the kings, to adviſe them in all affairs of moment, and were preferred 
to the higheſt hononrs, and places of the greateſt traſt, But after- 


wards the caſe was altered; for when they left off the contemplation of | 


nature, and betook themſelves to the invocation of demons, and other 
mean arts, their former credit and eſteem was very much diminiſhed. 

| This art is ſaid to have been introduced among the Grecians by Oe- 
thanes, who came into Greece with Xerxes, and diſperſed the rudiments 
of it wherever he had an opportunity. It was afterwards much improv- 


ed, and brought to ſome perfeQion by Democritus, who is ſaid to bare 


learned it out of the writings of certain Phœnicians. But I ſhall not 


_ trouble yeu with any more ſtories concerning its original, or progrels, 


it being more pertinent to my deſign to give you a ſhort account of the 
various ſpecies thereof. „ . 
Firſt, then, Nexgoparrei 
iven by deceaſed perſons. It was ſometimes performed by the magl- 
cal uſe of a bone, or vein of a dead body, eſpecially by the Theſſzu- 


ans; 


. 


4 was a divination, in which anſwers were 


ans 3 
in it, 
{tore 
whel 
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ans; or by pouring warm blood into a carcaſs, as it were to renew life 
in it, as Erictho doth in Lucian; or by ſome other enchantments to re- 
gore dead men do life; with which the poet was very well acquainted, 
«hen he ſaid, | f | f 
Dum vocem defunfto in corpore quærit, | Ne OM 1 
Protinus adſirictus caluit cruor, atraque fovit 9 

| 

| 


Vulnera — — 8 ME 
While he ſeeks anſwers from the lifeleſs load, 
The congeal'd gore grows warm with reeking blood, 


And cheers each ghaſtly wound. 


2 2 a as n 


5 Sometimes they uſed to raiſe the ghoſt of deceaſed perſons, by various 9 
© invocations and ceremontes : Ulyſſes, in the Ninth Book of Homer's 4 
f Odyſſeis, having ſacrificed black ſheep in a ditch, and poured forth cer- i 
] tain libations, invites the ghoſts, particularly that of Tireſias, to drink 0 


3 
POR 


or rats, . . ER EF Figs he, 


5 of the blood, after which they become willing to anſwer his queſtions, a ib; 
1 The like is done by Jireſias in Statius, by ZEfon in Valerius Flaccus, ; i 
l by Nero in Pliny. Gregory Nazianzem ſpeaks alſo Tay &veriurouiey Fog. 1 
n town Tt H wade) i wuxayoyie. of virgins and boys ſlaugbtered at the evo- Wt 
8 cation of gboſts. The moſt uſual ceremonies uſed on theſe occaſions are i 
y thus deſcribed by Seneca, who has introduced Tirefias conſulting the 1 
1 ghoſts in a dark and gloomy grove (a): | | de oh 1 3 


Hinc ut ſacerdos intulit ſemor gradum, 7 
Haud eſt moratus : præſtitit noctem locus. 
Tunc fofſa tellus, & ſuper rapti roagis 
Jaciuntur wnes. Ipfe funeflo integit 
Vates amiclu corpus, & frondem quatit : 
Lugubris imos palla petfundit peden: 
Squalente cultu me/tus ingreditur ſenex : © 
 Morifera canam taxus adftringut comum. 
Nigro bidentes vellere, atq: atræ boves 7 
| Retro trahuntur : flamma predatur dapes, 
 Vinumg; trepidat igne ferali pecus, 
Vocat inde manes, teque qui manes regis, 
Et obſidentem clauſtra lethalis lacus : 
Carmenq; magicum volvit, & rapido minax 
Decantat ore quicquid aut placat leves, 
Aut cogit umbras. Irrigat ſanguis focos, > 
Solidaſq; pecudes urit, & multo ſecum 
Saturat cruore ; libat & niveum inſuper . 
Lactis liquorem, fundit & Bacchum manu 
Lava, canitg; rurſus, & terram intuens 
 Grawore manes voce, & attonita ciet. 
Latravit Hecates turba, G. 
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dome other ceremonies alſo were practiſed, which differed not much 
rom thoſe uſed in parentations, of which I ſhall give a more particular 
*:count in the following books. _ b 7 
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(2) Ol dip. ver. 547. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 
Of Magic and Incantations, 


BESIDES the methods of foretelling future events already mention. 
ed, and that divination which is commonly called phyſical, becauſe 
it makes predictions without any ſupernatural aſſiſtance, by the mere 


knowledge of phyſical, or natural cauſes, there are ſeveral others, moſt 


of which are comprehended under the names of Mayes, and Ends] 
I. e. magic and incantations 5 between which, though ſome make a nice 
diſtinction, yet they bear a near relation to each other; and therefore 
I ſhall treat of them conjunctly in this place. And though ſome of 
the ſpecies of theſe divinations might be invented in later ages, and 
never practiſed in old Greece, whoſe cuſtoms alone it is my chief de- 
ſign to deſcribe, not meddling with thoſe innovations that were intro- 
duced in later times, after the Grecians were ſubjected to the Roman 
empire; yet fince it is very difficult to determine exactly of all, which 
were truly ancient, and which were truly modern; ſince alſo there is 
frequent mention of them in writers of the middle ages, eſpecially 
thoſe that lived towards the declination of the Roman greatneſs, I ſhall 
beg the reader's leave to give a brief account of the moſt remarkable 
of them; for to enumerate all would be an endleſs, as well as unrea- 
ſonable undertaking; and a great many of them (ſuch as thoſe where- 
in the Incubi and Succubi were concerned), contain in them too much 
of profaneneſs and horror to be entertained by any civilized ear. 
Magical arts are ſaid by the Grecians to have been invented in Per- 
Na, where, at the firſt, they were held in great honour and reputation; 


for the Mayo. were thoſe that applied themſelves to the ſtudy of philoſo. | 
phy, and the ſtrict ſearch after the moſt curious works and myſteries of | 


nature. They were uſually choſen to ſuperintend the divine worſhip, 
and all religious rites and ceremonies ; they continually attended upon 
the kings, to adviſe them in all affairs of moment, and were preferred 
to the higheſt honours, and places of the greateſt truſt, But after- 


wards the caſe was altered; for when they left off the contemplation of 
nature, and betook themſelves to the invocation of demons, and other | 


mean arts, their former credit and eſteem was very much diminiſhed. 
This art is ſaid to have been introduced among the Grecians by Oe- 
thanes, who came into Greece with Xerxes, and diſperſed the rudiments 
of it wherever he had an opportunity. It was afterwards much 1mprov- 
ed, and brought to ſome perfedion by Democritus, who is ſaid to have 
learned it out of the writings of certain Phœnicians. But I ſhall not 
trouble you with any more ſtories concerning its original, or progrels, 
it being more pertinent to my deſign to give you a ſhort account of the 
various ſpecies thereof. 1 
Firſt, then, Nexpopearre: ö 
given by deceaſed perſons. It was ſometimes performed by the mag!- 
cal uſe of a bone, or vein of a dead body, eſpecially by the Thellzu- 
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ans; or by pouring warm blood into a carcaſs, as it were to renew life 


in it, as Erictho doth in Lucian 3 Or by ſome other enchantments to re- 
gore dead men do life; with which the poet was very well acquainted, 


when he ſaid, | a 
um vocem defuntto in corpore quærit, 
Protinus adſtrictus caluit cruor, atraque fovit 
Vulnera . e 5 


While he ſeeks anſwers from the lifeleſs load, 
The congeal'd gore grows warm with reeking blood, 
And cheers each ghaſtly wound, ——— 


Sometimes they uſed to raiſe the ghoſt of deceaſed perſons, by various 
invocations and ceremonies: Ulyſſes, in the Ninth Book of Homer's 
Odyſſeis, having ſacrificed black ſheep in a ditch, and poured forth cer- 
tain libations, invites the ghoſts, particularly that of Tireſias, to drink 


of the blood, after which they become willing to anſwer his queſtions, 


The like is done by Jireſias ia Statius, by ZEfon in Valerius Flaccus, 


by Nero in Pliny. Gregory Nazianzem ſpeaks alſo Toy dveriuroyuirey rage. 


bros Te H ruin E vxayayie, of virgins and boys ſlaughtered at the eve- 


cation of gbo/ts. The moſt uſual ceremonies uſed on theſe occaſions are 


thus deſcribed by Seneca, who has introduced Tireſias conſulting the 
ghoſts in a dark and gloomy grove (a): 83 

Hinc ut ſacerdos intulit ſenior gradum, 
Haud eft moratus : prefiitit noctem locus. 
Tunc foſſa tellus, O ſuper rapti ragis 
Jaciuntur wgnes, tpfe fune/lo integit 
Vates amictu corpus, © frondem quatit : 
Lugubris imos palla perfundit pedes: 

Spualente cultu mqſtus ingreditur ſenex: 

 Mortifera canam taxus adſtringit comum. 
Nigro bidentes vellere, atg; aire boves , 
Retro trahuntur : flamma prædatur dapes, 
Vinumg; trepidat igne ferali pecus. 

Vocat inde manes, teque qui manes regit, 
Et obſidentem clauſtra letbalis lacus: 
Carmeng; magicum volvit, & rapido minax 
Decantat ore quicquid aut placat less, 

Aut cogit umbras. Irrigat ſangutis focos, 5 
 Solidaſg; pecudes urit, & multo ſecum 
Saturat cruore ; libat & niveum inſuper 

Lactis liquorem, fundit & Bacchum manu 
Lava, canitg; rurſus, & terram intuens 
Graviore manes voce, & attonua ciet. 

Latravit Hecates turba, Qt. 


* 


Dome other ceremonies alſo were practiſed, which differed not much 
from thoſe uſed in parentations, 0 
_ «count in the following books. 
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(a) 0: dip, ver. 547. 
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355 Of the Religion of Grecce, 
This divination, if the dead appeared only in airy forms, like ſhadee 
was called Ties and Yoyouarreica. It might, I ſuppoſe, be per. 
formed in any place; but ſome places were appropriated to this uſs. 3204 
called Nezvavrea, ſeveral of which are mentioned by the ancient poets 
but two of them were moſt remarkable; the firſt in 'Theſprotia, Where 
Orpheus is ſaid to have reſtored to life his wife Eurydice, and Perian. 
der, the tyrant of Corinth, was affrighted by the apparition of his wife 
Meliſſa, whom he had murdered (a); the other in Campania, at the lake 
Avernus, celebrated by Homer and Virgil, in their ſtories of Ulyſſes 
and /Eneas. 5 1 5 | 

' TYopeuarrein, or divination by water, ſometimes called Nnyouarre/#, when 
it was done by fountain water : In this they obſerved the various im. 
preſſions, changes, fluxes, refluxes, ſwellings, diminutions, colours 
images, &c. in the water. Sometimes they dipped a looking-glaſs into 
the water, when they deſired to know what would become of' a ſick 
| perſon ; for as he looked well or ill in the glaſs, accordingly they pre- 


and 


ſumed of his future condition. Sometimes they filled a bowl with wa. 


ter, and let down into it a ring, equally poiſed on each fide, and hang. 
ing by a thread tied to one of the fingers; then, in a form of prayer, 
requeſted of the gods to declare or confirm the queſtion in diſpute; where- 
upon, if the thing propoſed was true, the ring, of its own accord, would 
ſtrike againſt the ſides of the bowl a ſet number of times. Sometimes they 
threw three ſtones into the water, and obſerved the turns they made in 
ſinking. Inſtead of water, ſometimes they made nſe of oil, and wine, 
and then the liquor was called yvraz* and inſtead of ſtones, they ſome- 
times uſed wedges of gold or ſilver. This divination was ſometimes 
performed in a bafon, and thence called, oe 
| Azzavouerrcic:; Which alſo was ' ſometimes practiſed in a different 
manner, thus: They diſtinguiſhed the ſtones, or wedges, with certain 
Characters, and then, having invoked the demon in a ſet form, propoſed 
the queſtion: they had a mind to be ſatisfied about; to which an anſwer 
was returned in a ſmall voice, not unlike an hiſs, proceeding out of the 
water. The Scholiaſt upon Lycophron is of opinion, that this method 
of divination was as ancient as the Trojan war, and. practiſed by 
 Ulyfſesz which he thinks gave occaſion for all the poetical fictions of 
his deſcent into the infernal regions, to conſult Tireſias's ghoſt (5). 
Sometimes divination by water was performed with a looking-glaſs, and 
called, | 3% K 
Ker rer gνν,uuüp ;. Sometimes allo glaſſes were uſed, and the images 
of what ſhould happen, repreſented without water. Sometimes it was 
performed in a veſſel of water, the middle part of which was called 
4524, and then the divination termed ' _ | | 
I a5perevriix, the manner of which was thus: They filled certain 
round glaſſes with fair water, about which they placed light torches; 


then invoked a demon, praying in a low, murmuring voice, and pro- 


poſed the queſtion to be ſolved. A chaſte and unpolluted boy, or 4 
woman big with child, was appointed to obſerve, with greateſt ws 
TO 5 3 be 5 8 800 


— 


(a) Herodotus Terpfichore. (5) Alexandr. v. 313 pag. 84. Edit. noſtræ. 
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they had a mind to be ſatisfied about, 
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and exactneſs, all the alterations in the glafles; at the ſame time de- 


liring, beſeeching, and alſo commanding an anſwer, which at length 


the demon uſed to return by images in the glaſſes, which, by reflexion 
from the water, repreſented what ſhould come to paſs, 


Lggονο,Eikie, was performed by poliſhed and enchanted cryſtals, 


in which future events were ſignified by certain marks and figures. 

Af ucò-l, Was a divination by rings enchanted, or made ac- 
cording to ſome poſition of the celeſtial bodies. A ring of this ſort, 
Grres the king of Lydia had, which, when he turned to the palm of 
his hand, he became inviſible to others, but could ſee every body: 
and by the help of this, he enjoyed his miſtreſs, the queen, and flew 
his maſter Candaules, whom afterward he ſucceeded. Some alcribe the 
invention of this divination to Helena the wife of Menelaus, who in 
Photius's Bibliotheca is {aid to have found out f d d XAZov,, 
the lots which conſiſted of rings, and with theſe to have conquered A- 
jexander. But this 1s rather to be underſtood concerning the game of 
lots, than any ſort of divination, | | 55 


Or cα⁰EEV] ses, was performed by the nails of an unpolluted boy. 


covered with oil and ſoot, which they turned to the ſun, the reflexion 


of whoſe rays was believed to repreſent, by certain images, the things 


Azcoparreiz, foretold future events from certain ſpe&res, or other 


2ppeerances in the air; and ſometimes thus: They folded their heads 


in a napkin, and having placed a bowl full of water in the open air, 
propoſed their queſtion in a ſmall whiſpering voice ; at which time, if 


the water boiled, or fermented, they thought what they had ſpoken 


was approved of and confirmed. 


Ale cv re was ſometimes performed by a precious ſtone called 81. 


derites: which they waſhed in ſpring water in the night by candle- 
light; the perſon that conſulted it, was to be purified from all manner 
of pollution, and to have his face coyered : this done he repeated divers 


prayers, and placed certain characters in an appointed order; and then 
the ſtone moved of itſelf, and in a ſoft, gentle: murmur, or (as ſome ſay) 
in a voice like that of a child, returned an anſwer, By a ftone of this 


nature, Helena is reported to have foretold the deſtruction of Troy. 
(4) Theocritus has given us an account of two ſorts of divination 


practiſed by a country ſwain, to try what ſhare he had in his miſtreſſes 


allections; his words are theſe, 
Tuns dv, d fey fte bet & Pihletg get, 
Obe v THAW Nev E, T6 wWIUTHE pa, 
A ar , er Trax Sign geln. 
Eire 2 Ae rA ber, o/ rig, ES 
A T4) TOoySca, TXOadedTH, Aver by" pry 
Toy e- ect To os pety Ad £0:v& Ts, « 
All this I knew when I deſign'd to prove, 
Whether I ſhou'd be happy in my love; 


* 1 » 4 mY - 6 = 


(4) Idylle. Ver. 28 
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$59: Of the Religion of Greece. 
I preſt the long-live, but in vain did preſs, 
It gave no lucky ſound of good ſucceſs : 
To Agrio too I made the ſame demand, 
A cunning woman ſhe, I croſt her hand : 
She turn'd the ſieve and ſheers, and told me true, 
That I ſhou'd love, and not be lov'd by you. 


Where the ſhepherd complains he had found his ſuit FINE rejected theſe 
two ways: Firſt, by the herb telephilum, which being cruſhed in his 
hand, or upon his arm, returned no ſound ; for it was uſual to ſtrike 


that, or ſome other herb, againſt their arms, and if they crackled in 


breaking, good; if not, it was an unlucky omen. Not much unlike 
this, was the divination by laurel-leaves, which they threw into the 
fire, and obſerved how they crackled in burning; from which noiſe, 
ſome ſay, laurel was called damn, 9. 32 Pow” The other way of divin- 
ing, mentioned by Theocritus, was by a fieve, which an old Gypſy 
_ uſed in telling filly people their fortunes, This they called Kerem 
fare; it was generally practiſed to diſcover thieves, Vr others ſuſpett. 
ed of any crime, in this manner: They tied a thread to the ſieve, by 
which it was upheld, or elſe placed a pair of ſheers, which they held up 
by two fingers; then prayed to the gods to direct and affiſt them; after 
that, they repeated the names of the perſons under ſuſpicion, and he x 
. whoſe name the ſieve whirled round or moved, was thought to have com- 


| mitted the fact. Another ſort of divination was commonly practiſed 


upon the ſame account, which was called 


Azwouarreie, from Ati, i. e. an ax or hatchet, which they fixed ſo 


exactly upon a round flake, that neither end might outpoiſe or weigh | 
down the other; then they prayed, and repeated the names of thoſe 


they ſuſpected; and the perſon at whoſe name the hatchet made any 
the leaſt motion, was found guilty, F 
Keeper N., Was by the head of an als. (as the name imports), 
which they broiled on coals; and after having muttered a few prayers, 
they repeated the perſons names as before; or the crime, in caſe one was 
only ſuſpected; at which, if the jaws made any motion, and the teeth 
chattered againſt one another, they thought the villain ſufficiently dil- 
covered. VVV 5) 1 
Aturgefecev rei, Was a very myſterious divination, in which they 


made ule of a cock in diſcovering ſecret and unknown tranſactionz, 


or future events. It was effected after this manner: Having wrote 
in the duſt the twenty-four letters of the alphabet, and laid a grain of 


| wheat or barley upon every one of them, a cock magically prepared | 


was let loofe amongſt them, and thoſe letters, out of which he picked 


the corns, being joined together, were thought. to declare whatever | 


they were deſirous to be certified of. This divination the famous ma- 


gician Jamblichus, Proclus's maſter, is ſaid to have made uſe of, with | 
| a deſign to find ont the perſon who was to ſucceed Valens Ceſar in | 
the empire; but the cock picking up only four of the grains, viz. | 


_ thoſe that lay upon the letters 0, e, e, 3, left uncertain, whether 'Theo- 


doſius, Theodotus, Theodorus, or J heodectes, was the perſon defigned | 


dy the Fates to be emperor. However, Valeps being inſormed of 10 


Creech, | 
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matter was enraged at it, put to death ſeyeral perſons for no other 
reaſon, than that their names began with thoſe letters; and made a 
diligent ſearch after the magicians themſelves ; whereupon Jamblichus, 
to prevent the emperor's cxuelty, ended his life by a draught of 

oiſon. | ; 

£16n20parreia, was performed by red-hot iron, upon which they laid 

an odd number of ſtraws, and obſeryed what figures, bendings, ſpark- 

lings, &c. they made in burning. | 
Me)vGdouarreiz, was by obſerving the motions, figures, &c. of ' melted 


: lead. The three following methods of divination are by ſome reckon- 
in ed amongſt the various forts of incantations. _ 

ba T:0c0u2r4%, of divination by aſhes; which was performed in this 
he manner : They wrote the things they had a mind to be refolved a- 
e, bout, in aſhes upon a plank, or any ſuch thing; this they expoſed to 
n- the open air, where it was to continue for ſome time; and thoſe 
ſy letters that remained whole, and nowiſe defaced by the winds, or 
15 other accidents, were thought to contain in them a ſolution of the que- 
g. ſtion. | TE | Es | | 1 
by Berasuttareia, or divination by herbs, eſpecially ExaioÞax©», or al- 


dia; or by fig-leaves, and thence called Euxopearrez, was practiſed 
thus: The perſons that conſulted, wrote their own names, and their 
queſtions upon leaves, which they expoſed to the wind; and as many 
of the letters as remained in their own places, were taken up, and 
being joined together, contained an anſwer to the queſtion,  _ 

Kieruarea, Or divination by wax, which they melted over a veſſel 


> of water, letting it drop within three definite ſpaces, and obſerved the 
oh are, fituation, diſtance, and concretion of the drops. Beſides thele, 
ole there were infinite other forts of divination as Xeigoparroia, ÞPurioymumus, 
ny which was practiſed in Socrates's time, f Oyeeæ rolsayreice, Ag. Ne rei, 
rel, AuRιE¶S,(eie, mentioned, with ſeveral others, by Aratus in 
s), his Prognottics, and Pliny in his Natural Hiſtory ; but theſe I ſhall 
rs, pals by, and only trouble you with one more, which is ſo remarkable, 
Wy that it muſt not be omitted, viz. _ „ „%% oye. 
eth aguancla, Which was uſually performed by a certain medicated, and 
dil. WHY chanted compoſitions of herbs, minerals, &c. which they called 
*ucuzxy, By theſe, ſtrange and wonderful things were effected: Some 
ney ot them taken inwardly, cauſed blindneſs, madneſs, love, &c. ſuch 
ns, vere the medicaments, by which Circe transformed Ulyfles's ſoldiers. 
ts Others infected by a touch; ſuch was the garment which Medea ſent 
101 to Creiiſa, Others ſpread their venom afar off, and operated upon 
red | perſons at a great diſtance. There were alfo Þzguary ,t which x 
ed vere amulets againſt the former; ſuch were the herb moly, which 
3 preſerved Ulyſſes from Circe's inchantments; the laurel, the ſallow- 
55. tree, the rhamn, or chriſt-thorn, flea-bane, the jaſper- lone, and in- 
ith | 8 others mentioned by Albertus Magnus, and Orpheus in his 
f in "8 De Lapillis; likewiſe certain rings, which Ariſtophanes, in his 
viz. | aus, Calls Azxrvniss Qaguaxirz, For this art the Theflalians were 
* 3 famous of all the Grecians; Democritus, and Pythagoras are alſo 
ned 175 have been (killed in it. Every ſtory is full of the prodigious 
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operations wrought by it, ſome of which I ſhall give you from the 
inchantreſs“ s own mouth in Ovid (a); 


Cum volui, ripis mirantibus, amnes 
In fontes rediere Taos, conſuſſaque fiſlo. 
Stantia concutio canta freta ; nubila pello 
Nubilaque induco ventos abigoque vocoque; 

Vipereas rumpo verbis & carmine fauces 5 
Vivague ſaxa, ſud convulſaque robora terrd, 
Et fylvas moveo, jubeoque remiſcere monies 
Te quogue, Luna, lraho. 


Whene'er I pleaſe, the wond'ring banks behold 
Their waters backwards to the fountains roll'd; 
The ſeas, if rough, and in vaſt ridges riſe, 
As though their angry waves wou'd daſh the , 
give the word, and they no longer roam, 
But break, and glide away in ſilent foam. 
If plain, and calm, the ocean's ſurface lie, 
Smooth, like ſome well ipread azure canopy, . 
I rouze the unruly waves with hid'ous roar, 
And bid their [welling heaps infult the ſhore 
Then ſtraight the wat'ry mountains heave their heads, 
O'erleap their bounds, and drown th' enamell'd meads. 
Clouds me obey, and at my ſummons ſent, 
Infeſt, or quit th? ethereal firmament. 
Winds too, on downy wings attend my will, 
And as I bid, or boiſt'rous are, Or ſtill. 
J burſt the vipers by my magic verſe, 
And from their baſis rend both rocks and trees. 
The thronging woods I move; at my command 
The moon ſhrinks back, and mountains trembling ſtand. 


— 


II. 1. 


Where you may obſerve the laſt verſe, wherein ſhe boaſts, that ſhe was | 
able to draw the moon from her orb; for the ancients really believed, | 
that incantations had power to charm the moon from heaven; according 
to that ſaying of Virgil, 


Carmina vel ab poſſunt deducere lunam (3). 
The moon my verſes from her orb can draw. 


And whenever the moon was eclipſed, they thought it was done by 
the power of magic; for which reaſon it was uſual to beat drums and 
kettles, to ſound trumpets and hautboys, to drown, if it was poſſible, | 
the voices of the magicians, that their charms might not reach her. 
The moon alſo was thought to preſide over this art, and therefore Wis | 
invoked, together with Hecate, to whom the invention of it was i | 
ſcribed; whence Medea in Euripides ſaith, that” of all the gods, ſhe 

| paid the e veneration to Hecate (e): | 5 | 


(a) Met. In. Fab, II. 60 Eclog. VIII. (0) Euripidis Medea, v. 303. 
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For by the goddeſs, whom I moſt adore, 
Infernal Hecate, whom now I chooſe 
Co- partner of my black deſigns, ; 


Some of the rites uſed at the invocation of this goddeſs, are given 
us by (a) Apollonius in theſe words: 


Ah To 76 Hive. b xe duaueindd o 
Ax&,44T0i0 lege. Aoscciftehez morale, 
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When labouring nicks has half her journey run, 
Waih'd in ſome purling ſtream, repair alone, 
Clad in a duſky robe, and dig a pit, 

Round let it be, and raiſe a pile in it. 

Then kill a tender ewe; when this is done, 

O' th? new rats'd pile, unquarter'd lay her on, 


And if you Perſes daughter would appeaſe, ? 
Pour a libation, which the painful bees VV 
Have ſirſt wrought up within their waxen hives, © 3 
Next pray the goddeſs would propitious prove, oe 


Then backwards from the flaming altar move; 
But let no yells of dogs, or ſeeming noiſe 

Of feet behind, turn back thy ſteady eyes, 
And fruſtrate all thy former lacrifice. 1 


To this ſort of . are to be referred charms and amulets againſt 
poiſon, venom, and diſeaſes. 
tempers by ſacrifices, and the repetition of certain words, was prac- 


wound he received in hunting a wild boar, by a charm: ; 
* 2 


r 


(00 Argon. Ill. v. 1e. (3) Odyſ, . v. 436. 


Suidas reports, that the curing of dif. 


tiſed ever fince the time of Minos king of Crete; and (5) Homer re- 
lates, how Butolycus“ s ſons ſtanched Ulyſſes's blood, flowing ſrom a 
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With niceſt care, the ſkilful artiſts bound 
The brave, divine Ulyſſes ghaſtly wound; 
And th” incantations ſtanch'd the guſhing blood. 


The ſame is obſerved by Pliny (a), who adds farther, that fie The. 


phraſtus ichidiacos Janari, Cato prodidit luxatis membris carmen auxiliari, 


Marcus Varro podagris: It was reported by Theophraſtus, that the hip. 


gont was cured in the ſame manner; by Cato, that a charm would 
relieve any member out of joint ; and by Marcus Varro, that it would 
cure the gout in the feet. Chiron in Pindar is ſaid to uſe the ſame re. 
medy in ſome diſtempers, but not in all (5); 1 
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And it is probable, that the uſe of theſe incantations gave occaſion to 
the invention of that fable, whereby Orpheus is ſaid to have recovered 
his wife Eurydice from the dead by the force of his muſic ; for we 
are told by Pauſanias (e), that Orpheus was ſkilled in the art of magic; 
and by Euripides (4), that he publiſhed a book concerning the remedies 
of diſtempers: 9 8 5 
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worn about mens bodies, to excite love, or any other paſſion, in thoſe 


with whom they converſed ; ſuch was the. Kyn5vs in Homer's Iliads, giv- 
en by Venus to Juno, for the allurement of Jupiter to her love, as Eu- 


ſtathiug obſerves, upon the afore- mentioned verſes in the Odyſſeis. But 


concerning theſe practices, I ſhall have occaſion to add ſomething more, 
when I come to treat of love-affairs (e). | | 


Laſtly, To this place doth alſo belong Berzavie, faſcination, ſo called, 


as grammarians inform us, Te vd Pa xavev, from billing with the eyer, 


whence alſo the Latin word facinus is ſaid to have been derived. For 
it was believed that ſome malignant influence darted from the eyes of | 

envious and angry perſons, infected the ambient air, and by that 
means penetrated and corrupted the bodies of animals and mw” 5 
5 „„ 1 | 2 | things 


II. Pag. 383. Edit. Hanov. (4) Alcęſt. ver. 965. (e) Archæologiæ, Lib. IV. Cap. * 


| (a) Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XX XVIII. Cap. II. (6) Fyth. Od, Hl. ver. 89. ( Eliae. 
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Of the Religion „F Greece, 357 
things (a). The younger animals, as being moſt tender, were thought 


moſt ealily to receive this ſort of impreſſion. Hence the ſhepherd in 
Virgil (5) complains that his lambs ſuffered by faſcination : 

Neſeio quis teneros oculos mihi faſcinat agnos, 
plutarch mentions (e) certain men, whoſe eyes were deſtructive to in- 
fants and children, by reaſon of the weak and tender conſtitution of their 


bodies, but had not ſo much power over men, whoſe bodies were con- 
firmed and compacted by age. Vet he adds in the ſame place, that the 


Thebans about Pontus could not only deſtroy infants, but men of ripe | 


age. Pliny affirms the ſame concerning the Triballi and Illyrians, 
whoſe eyes had commonly two pupille, which were thought extremely 
conducive to faſcination ; whence the ſame author obſerves farther from 
Cicero, feminas omnes ubiq. nocere, que duplices pupillas habent, that in 
all places, all the women who had double eye-balls, had power to hurt 


thought chiefly to proceed from thoſe whoſe ſpirits were moved by the 
paſſions of anger and envy. Hence the forementioned Triballi and II- 
lyrians are reported to have injured thoſe whom they Jooked upon zratis 


ſingular and uncommon happineſs, were chiefly liable to faſcination : 
Hence the following ſaying of Horace concerning his country ſeat (F), 


Non ifthic obliquo oculo mibi commoda quiſquam! 


For the ſame reaſon, they who had been extravagantly commended by 
others, and more eſpecially by themſelves, were in danger of having 
their proſperity blaſted. (g) And the goddeſs Nemeſis was thought to 
have ſome concern in this matter, Pliny ſpeaks of whole families in 
Africa, quarum laudatione intereant probata, areſcant arbores, emoriantur 
infantes ; whoſe praiſes were deſtructive to things which they commend- 
ed, dried up trees, and killed infants, Hence, when the Romans praiſed 


avert any faſcination which might enfue; or to intimate that their 
commendations were fincerely ſpoken, and not with any malicious de- 


cultom at Athens (5): 
Praæiſſeini hoc nunc dixerim : nemo etiam me accuſavit 


Merits meo : neg. me Athents eft alter hodie quiſquam, 
Cuz credi recte æque putent mm ny „ 


of the herb baccharis, which had- a ſovereign power againſt faſcinations: 
Hence the following verſes in Virgil (7777) 


(a) Heliodor. Athiop. Lib. III. (3) Eclog. 11l. ver. 103. (e) Sympol. Lib. V. 


. ver. 84. (5) Eclog. VIL verl. 27, 


others on whom they would fix their eyes (4). Theſe influences were 


culir, with angry eyes (e). And ſuch men as were bleſſed with any 


any thing or perſon, they uſed to add prejiſcin:, or prefiſcine dixerim; to 


bzn to prejudice what they commended. Plautus repreſents the ſame 


Some crowned thoſe whom they thought to be in danger, with garlands 
Aut 


Arlt. VII. (4) Plin. Nat. Hiſt. Lib. VII. Cap. II. (e) Idem, loco citato. 
% Loco citato. (2) Tertullian, libro de Virgin. veland. (5) Aſin. AQ. II. 
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faſcinations, and for that reaſon was called faſcinum. Theſe or the like 
Dic Thy A h, by the oddneſs of the fight, from fixing too ſted. 


faſtly on the perſon or thing to which they were affixed (6). Hence 
they were ſometimes hung upon the doors of houſes and gardens, as we 


_ cauſe ſhe did znfantes in canis tueri, & faſeinum ſubmovere, protect chil- 
that ſome omens were averted by ſpitting at them, which is an action ct} 
Callimachus, which is cited by the Scholiaſt upon Theocritus, who far. 

ther aſlirms, that the ſame cuſtom was practiſed in his time: 

It may farther be obſerved, that this was done thrice, three being 2 fa · 
introduced by Theocritus, repreſenting the behaviour of Polyphemus, 


having praiſcd himſelf, adds, that by the advice of old Cotyttaris, de 
had thrice {pit into his boſom to prevent faſcination (i): 


5 (a) Varro, Lib. VI. (6) Plutarehus Sympol. Lib. V. Quæſt. VII. (e) Nat. Hit. 
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Aut ſi ultra placitum laudarit, buccare frontem 
Lingite, ne noceat vati mala lingua futuro, 


Some made uſe of certain bracelets, or necklaces, compoſed of ſhe11: 
corals, and precious ſtones, and others applied certain herbs prepared 
with incantations and magical rites, to this uſe: Theſe allo being e. 
ſteemed excellent remedies, according to Gratius : 


Nam fic affedus oculig. venena malignt 
Vicu tutela pax imperata deorum, 


Sometimes the figure of a man's privities was hung about the necks dt 
children (a), which was alſo thought a very powerful amulet apain| 


repreſentations were thought to avert the eyes of malicious perſons, 


are informed by Pliny (e); and Pollux (4) affirms, that ſmiths com. 
monly placed them before their forges. The ſame author obſerves from 
Ariſtophanes, that their name was Bzoxave ; they are called by Ply. 
tarch (e) Tge5045zcv;z, in the old gloſſary, reooenoudnuy, anſwers the La. 
tin word mutznum. But we are informed by Phavorinus, that Bardi 
Ary804y ei 222i, the ancients uſed the word ge,, the moderns gr. 
Ezoz:1109, It may farther be obſerved, that theſe figures were images 
of Priapus, who was believed to puniſh ſuch perſons, as did Paoxaig 1: 
20% ZONA), prejudice £994 things by faſcination, as we are informed by Dio. 
Corus the Sicilian (7). The Romans had ſeveral other deities, who 1- 
verted faſcinations. The god Faſcinus is mentioned as one of theſe by 
Pliny (g); and Cunina is ſaid by Lactantius (+), to be worſhipped, be. 


dren in their cradles, and avert faſcinations; it was before obſerved, 


deteſtation and abhorrence. Hence ſome, chiefly old women, averted 
faſcinations by ſpitting into their boſoms. Hence the following verſe ot 


, ; | 5 2 2 h Ie 3 a 4 
Adippay, T4 XOATOUTY EFITFTUBCL YUVRIKEG, 


cred number, as hath been elſewhere ſhown. Hence Dametas, who 
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(e) Loco citato 


Lib. XIX. Cap. IV. (4) Onomaſt. Lib. VII. Cap. XXIV. an 
() Lib. I. Cap. X. 


n ( g) Nat. Hiſt. Lib. XXIV. Cap. IV. 
(i) Lheocritt Idyll. VI. ver. 39. e DS od 
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Hence it was uſual to reprove arrogant perſons, when they aſſumed 


more than their due, bidding them eis x , ſpit into their bo- 


foms, an example whereof we find in Lucian (a). Another method of 


averting faſcinations from infants was this: They tied a thread of di- 
vers colours about the neck of the infant, then ſpit upon the ground, 
and taking up the ſpittle mixed with dirt upon their finger, put it upon 
the infant's forehead and lips. 
Perſius (b) : 


Fece avia, aut metuens Divum matertera, cunts 
Fxemit puerum : frontemg. atg. uda labella 
Infami digito, & luſtralibus ante ſalivis 

Expat, urentes oculos inhibere peria, 


— Ä— * mm _—_ 
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CHAP. XIX. 
_ Of the Grecian Feſtivals in General. 


FESTIVALS were inſtituted upon four accounts; ſirſt, In honour 


of the gods, to whom, beſides the worſhip every day paid them, 


{me more ſolemn times were ſet apart. Eſpecially, if they had con- 


ferred any ſignal favour upon the public, or upon private perſons, had 
aliſted them in defending their own country, had given them victory 
over their enemies, had delivered them out of any apparent danger, or 
blefled them with ſucceſs in any undertaking, it was thought but rea- 
ſonable to ſet apart ſome time for offering ſacrifices and praiſes to _ 


them, as grateful acknowledgements for the benefits received at their 
Bands.. | WO Sc es in 
Secondly, In order to procure ſome ſpecial favour of the gods ; for 
(25 you may learn from the following chapters) ſeveral of the feſtivals 
were inſtituted with a deſign to render the gods propitious, and willing 
to grant ſome particular bleſſings, as health, children, and ſuch like. 
And in times of famine, peſtilence, or other public calamities, the 
oracles uſually adviſed their conſultants to inſtitute ſolemn feſtivals, as 
the belt method to appeaſe the angry gods, and obtain of them de- 
liverance from the evils they laboured under. . 
Thirdly, In memory of deceaſed friends, of thoſe that had done any 
remarkable ſervice for their country, or died valiantly in the defence 


of it. This was no ſmall encouragement of generous and noble diſpo- 


lions to enter upon honourable deſigns, when they ſaw that the brave 


actions of the virtuous did not periſh with them, but their memories 


were ever held ſacred by ſucceeding generations. fn 
_ Fourthly, Feſtivals were inflituted, as times of eaſe, and reſt to 


—— — 


(a) IN. 94% 7 EW,. 55 


— 


(5) Sat. Il. verl. 31. Ubi. conf, Interpretes. 


There is an allufion to this cuſtom in 
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labourers; that amidſt all their toil and ſorrow, and as it were ar 1 


compence thereof, ſome days of refreſhment might be allowed them 
For ſome one or more of theſe ends, moſt feſtivals ſeem to haye been 
firſt inſtituted. = 


(a) Ariſtotle reports, that amongſt the ancients they had few, or 


no feſtivals, beſides thoſe after harveſt or vintage; for then they uſed 


to meet, and make merry with the fruits they had gathered, eating 


and drinking plentifully ; which they eſteemed a ſort of offering their 


firſt-fruits to the gods, whom they thought honoured by ſo doing ; and 
therefore feaſts were called ©ovas 9. Ions, irs d The Jebg obiedu, 50 
vH Ser, i. e. becauſe they thought they were obliged, in duty to the 
gods, to be drunk. And Seleucus, in the ſame author, tells us, that 
the words da and fn were derived from the ſame original, Ty 2 


ohe e , Thy ,v n0uT&vugy Kiev ive go D, O13 9 Jouve, 1; 
| Daehirs, fit des df H i. e. banquets were called Joliæi, Yaniz, and 


peiba, from Og, or God; becauſe it was uſual at thoſe times to conſume 


great quantiites of wine, and other proviſions in honour of the gods, 


In later ages, when the gods were increaſed almoſt to the number 
of men, and the old frugal way of living was laid aſide, the number 


of feſtivals were enlarged, and the manner of them quite altered: For 


whereas formerly the ſolemnities conſiſted in little or nothing, beſides 
offering a ſacrifice to the gods, and after that making merry themſelves; 
now a great many games, proceſſions, and innumerable ceremonies, in 
Imitation of the fabulous actions of the gods, were introduced and 
practiſed, to the vaſt charge of the public. 

The Athenians, as they exceeded all other people in the number of 


their gods, ſo they out-did them in the number of their feſtivals; 


which, as (5) Xnephon reports, were twice as many, as any other city 
obſerved: Nor did the number and frequency of them abate any thing 
of the ſolemnity, ſplendour, and charges at their obſervation. The 
ſhops, and courts of judicature were ſhut up, on moſt of thoſe days; 


the labourers reſted from their works, the tradeſmen from their em- 


ployments, the mourners intermitted their ſorrows ; and nothing but 


eaſe and pleaſure, mirth and jollity were to be found amongſt them, 


Indeed, xowiy 7570 5 Tov EXAiv”y N Tay Bagedewv ss, Ihis WAS Common 


Loth to Greeks and Barbarians, as we are informed by Strabo, to cele- 
brate their religious ſolemnities with mirth and remiſſion of their la- 


„ Ne” „„ 

Moſt of them were celebrated at the public charge; and left their 
treaſury ſhould be exhauſted by ſo frequent evacutions, ſeveral means 
were contrived to ſupply and repleniſh them. For inftance, after 


Thraſybulus had depoſed the tyrants, their eſtates were confiſcated 
for this uſe, as Harpocration obſerves out of Philocorus: And when 


the ſtate was reduced to its old democracy, if any of the citizens, 


through too much wealth, became formidable to the poorer fort, and 
objects of their envy, it was cuſtomary to compel them to contribute 
towards the defraying of the expences at public feſtivals ; and fo by 

Vö i te Os fag. OR, 5 1 | con- 
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conferring upon them a great (though chargeable and dear-bought) ho- 


nour, at once ſweeten the impoſition (if not alſo oblige thoſe on whom 


it was impoſed), and rid themſelves of thoſe fears and jealouſies which 


the immoderate opulency of private perſons might reaſonably give to a 


popular ſtate. 2 : | : | 
Thus much of feſtivals in general: As to the particulars, I have o- 


mitted very little that is material in the Tracts of Meurſius and Ca- 


fellanus upon this ſubject ; and ſome things not taken notice of by ei- 
ther of them, and perhaps not unworthy your obſervation, I have add- 


ed. Yet do I not pretend, that this is a complete or entire collection 


of the Grecian feſtivals ; for that would be endleſs (ſeeing almoſt eve- 
ry man of repute, and that had done any notable ſervice for the public, 
had his anniverſary day), and impoſſible, fince hundreds of them (eſpe- 


cially thoſe that were obſerved by the leſs conſiderable cities) are not 
ſo much as mentioned in any author at this day extant; or but barely 
mentioned, without any account of the perſons to whom they belonged, 


| or the ceremonies uſed at their celebration: However, as much as is 
neceſſary to the underſtanding of the ancient Greek writers, the follow- 
ing chapters will furniſh, Pe 


CHAP. XX. 
Grecian F, eftivals. 


' ACHTOPEION and ATHTOPIA, 


MENTIONED by Heſychius, without any notice of the deity, in 
whoſe honour they were obſerved. It is not improbable they might 

belong to Apollo, and be (at leaſt the latter of them) the fame with 

the Lacedemonian Kai. This conjecture is grounded upon the 


words of Heſychius; who tells us, that Ayuris was the name of the per- 


lon conſecrated to the god at the KA and that the feſtival itſelf was 
termed Ayurdeia, which name ſeems to have been derived from 4%, 


that feſtival being obſerved in imitation of gar aywyn, or the mi- 


litary way of living, as Athenzus (a) and Euſtathius (5) have obſery- 


ed. It is not unlikely, the former might belong to Venus, whoſe prieſt 
(as grammarians inform us) was called Ayuraę, in Cyprus. | 


© ATPANIA, 330 Jones 
Was celebrated at Argos (c), in memory of one of Prœtus's daugh- 
ters; being, in all probability, the ſame with 1 nn 


WW 


Which (as the ſame author tells us) was obſerved at Argos, in me- 5 
wory of a deceaſed perſon, It was alſo celebrated at Thebes with ſo- 


lemn ſports, . IE 
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paſſed away in propoſing riddles and cramp queſtions. Large quanti. 
that once the daughters of Minya, in a furious ecſtaſy of devotion, 
excluded from this feſtival, upon pain of death; which, as (e) Plutarch 


ronzan prieſt. ; 


chens, to Minerva, ſurnamed Ayeeriez, from Agra in Attica. The oc- 
caſion of it was this: When Darius the emperer of Perſia, made an 


them victory over their enemies, they would ſacriſice to her as many he- 
nerva granted his requeſt, but the number of the Perſians that fell in 
not come near it; inſtead of them they offered all che ſhe-goats they 
could find; and theſe alſo falling infinitely ſhort of the number, they} 


made a decree, that five hundred goats ſhould be offered every year till 
© ut Mould be Septet. KO | 
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ATPAYAIA, 


At Athens, in honour of Agraulus, or Aglaurus, the daughter of 
Cecrops, and the nymph Aglauris, and the prieſteſs of Minerva, to 
whom ſhe gave the ſurname of Aglaurus, and was worſhipped in a tem. 
ple dedicated to her. The Cyprians alſo (as Porphyry (a) reports) ho. 
noured her by the celebration of an annual feſtival in the month Aphro. | 
difius, at which they offered human victims; and this cuſtom is ſaid to 


have contiuued till the time of Diomedes. 


: Arrig NIA. 
In honour of Bacchus, ſurnamed Ayguw®-, for his cruelty, as () 
Plutarch is of opinion; or becauſe he converſed with, and was attended 


by lions, tygers, and other ſavage animals, which procured him the 
other name of Nfy51;, which properly denotes an eater of raw fleſh, 


This ſolemnity was obſerved in the night, after this manner: The wo. | 
men (e) being aſſembled, made a ſtrict ſearch after Bacchus, as if he 
had fled from them ; but after ſome time, finding their labour to be in 


_ vain, ſaid, That he had retired to the muſes and concealed himſelf 
| amongſt them. This being done, and the ceremony ended, they re- 


galed themſelves with an entertainment; after which the time was 


ties of ivy were uſed at this time (4), becauſe that plant was accounted 
ſacred to Bacchus; and fo great exceſſes were ſometimes committed, 


ſlaughtered Hippaſus, the ſon of Leucippe, and ſerved him up to the 
table: In memory of which murder, their whole family was ever after 


reports, was inflicted upon one of them, that had ſurreptitiouſſy con- 
veyed herſelf in amongſt the reſt of the worſhippers, by Zoilus, a Che: | 


OO APPOTEPAZ OYZIA, En 

) An atmiverſary ſacrifice of five hundred goats, offered at A. 
invaſion upon Attica, Callimachus, who was at that time in the office 
of a Polemarch, made a ſolemn vow to Minerva, that if ſhe would grant 
goats as ſhould equal the number of the {lain on their enemy's fide : Mi. 


the battle being ſo great, that all the he-goats they could procure did 


— 


FF T_T 
(a) De Abſtinentia, Lib II. (5) Antonio. (e) Plutarch $ympol. Li | 
n Roman, () Quait, Grac, (7) Xenoph. Exped, oi 


great 
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ADPYINIE, 


A nocturnal feſtival (a), celebrated in honour of Bacchus, at Ar- 
bels, a place in Sicily; and ſo called becauſe the worſhippers did agi 
«1, or watch all night. 


AAONIA, AAQNEIA, 


Was celebrated in moſt of the cities of Greece, in honour of Venus, 


and in memory of her beloved Adonis. The ſolemnity continued two 
days; upon the firſt of which, certain images or pictures of Adonis and 


Venus were brought forth, with all the pomp and ceremonies practiſed 


at funerals : the women tore their hair, beat their breaſts, and coun- 
terfeited all other poſtures and actions uſual in lamenting the dead. 


This lamentation was termed a9; (b), or ad, whence adunav 
47e is interpreted by Suidas, Advice, tO Weep far Aqdants, lhe. 


ſongs on this occaſion were called 29/24 (c). There were alſo carried 


along with them, ſhells filled with earth, in which grew ſeveral ſorts 


of herbs, eſpecially lettices; in memory that Adonis was laid out by 
Venus upon à bed of lettices, Theſe were called Tre gardens ; 


whence Add xm, are proverbially applied to things unfruitful, or 


fading; becauſe thoſe herbs were only ſown ſo long before the teſtival, 


25 to ſprout forth, and be green at that time, and then were preſently 


caſt out into the water, The flutes uſed upon this day, were called 
I;yſcizs, from Tiyſens, which was the Phoenician name of Adonis. 


Hence, to play on this inſtrument was termed ue, or yiyſeaier the 
muſic, gt and the ſongs, yryſewrrd. The lacrifice was termed 
Kada, becauſe (I ſuppoſe) the days of mourning uſed to be called by 


that name. The following day was ſpent in all poſſible expreſſions of 


mirth and joy; in memory that, by the favour of Proſerpina, Venus ob- 


tained, that Adonis ſhould return to life, and dwell with her one half 
of every year, All this vain pomp, and ſerious folly, ſerved only to 
expoſe the heatheniſh ſuperſtition, and gave birth to the proverb, Olde, 
an, by which ſeem to be meant things that bear a ſhow of ſomething 


great or ſacred, but are in reality nothing but ſorry and ridiculous 


_ AQHNAIA, | 


Two feſtivals obſerved at Athens, in honour of Minerva; 1 
was called Iæraisauia,, the other Xaaxdc, and both ſhall be treated of in 


their proper places. 
AIAKEIA, 


Sports at ZEgina, in honour of Zacus, who had a temple in that 
land ; wherein, after the end of the ſolemnity, the victors uſed to pro- 


ſent a garland of flowers (4). - 
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%) Heſychius. () Etymologici Autor. (8) Proclus in Chreſtomathia, 
(4) Pindarus, ejuſque Scholiaſtes Nemeon. Od. VI” e 
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AIANTEIA, | 
To Ajax, in the iſle of Salamis (a). Alſo in Attica, where, in 
memory of the valour of that hero, a bier, upon ſet days, was adorneq | 
with a complete ſuit of armour ; and ſuch a pious care the Athenian; 


took of his memory, that his name was continued to poſterity in that 
of one of their tribes, which was from him called Aizy7, 


_ AITINHTON EOPTH, 


Was a feſtival at ZE gina, obſerved in honour of Neptune, ſixteen days 
together; all which were employed in mirth and jollity, and offering | 

ſacrifices te the gods. And this was done only by free denizons of that 
iſland, without the aſſiſtance of ſervants, who were for that reaſon called 
Move, which word fignifies perſons that eat by themſelves. After 
all, the ſolemnity was ended with offering a ſacrifice to Venus, The 
occaſion and original of theſe obſervances, are accounted for by Ply. 
tarch in his Greek queſtions. e 


„ ANAT OTPIA. 5 
A Peloponneſian feſtival, wherein boys (x5g«:) were whipped at the 
| ſepulchre of Pelops, till blood (es) was drawn, whence this folemnity 
derived its name. 5 e 


Agra, Para, Erakinxox, or AAHTIZ, 
A feſtival (5) and ſolemn ſacrifice, celebrated by the Athenians 


with vocal muſic, in honour of Erigone, ſometimes called Aletis, the 
daughter of Icarius; who, out of an exceſs of grief for the misfor- 
tunes of her father, hanged herſelf; Whence the ſolemnity had the 
name of Aiwgz. At her death, ſhe requeſted the gods, that if the 
Athenians did not revenge Icarius's murder, their virgins might end 
their lives in the ſame manner that ſhe did. Her petition was grant- 
ed, and a great many of them, without any apparent cauſe of diſcon- 
tent, became their own executioners ; whereupon, to appeaſe Erigone, | 
they inſtituted this feſtival, by the advice of Apollo. Others report (c), 
that it was obſerved in honour of King Temaleus, or of Ægiſthas and 
Clytemneſtra. And ſome are of opinion (4), that it was firſt obſerved 
by command of an oracle, in memory of the daughter of Ægiſthus and 
Clytemneſtra, who, in company of her grandfather Tyndarus, took 
journey to Athens, where ſhe proſecuted Areſtes in the court of Areo- } 
pagus; and loſing her cauſe, hanged herſelf for grief. 


85 5 Wo, 

A triennial feſtival, ſolemnized at Actium in Epirus, with wreſtling, | 
horſe-racing, and a fight, or race of ſhips, in honour of Apollo, who | 
had the ſurname of Actius, from that place (. 6 = 


2 (a) Heſychius. 5 (6) Hyginus Aſtronom. Lib. II. Fe (e) Heſychiv*. | 
(4) Etymolog. Magnum. (e) Stephanus Byzantin. Clemens Protrept. Alan. 
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AAAIA, or AAEAIA, 


To Minerva, ſurnamed Alea, at Tegea in Arcadia, where that god- 
Jeſs was honoured with a temple of great antiquity (a). 8 


AAEKTPYONQN Ar, 


A yearly cock- fight at Athens, in memory of the cocks, from whoſe 
crowing Themiſtocles received an omen of his ſucceſs againſt the Per- 
fans (6). 1 88 | 9 | | | 

AAIA, : 

Solemn games (c) celebrated at Rhodes, upon the twenty-fourth 

day of the month Togrwiz, which anſwers to the Athenian BoyJeauiay, 


in honour of the ſun, who is called in Greek Haw; and A-, and is 


{id to have been born in the iſland of Rhodes; the inhabitants of 


which were reputed his poſterity, and therefore called Hehades, as we 


learn from Strabo (4). The combatants in theſe games were not only 
men, but boys; and the viftors were rewarded with a crown of poplar. 
 AAKA®OIA, 


At Megara (e), in memory of Alcathous, the ſon of Pelops, who, 
lying under a ſuſpicion of having murdered his brother Chryſippus, fled 


to Megara; where, having overcome a terrible lion that waſted the 


country, and had lain, beſide many others, king Megareus's own ſon, 


he ſo far ingratiated himſelf, that he had in marriage the king's daugh- 


ter, and was declared his ſucceſlor, vo 


= a OT 
At Athens, in the month Poſideon, in honour of Ceres and Bacchus, 


by whoſe bleſſing the huſbandmen received the recompence of their toil 
and labour; and therefore (7) their oblations conſiſted of nothing but 


the fruits of the earth. Others ſay, this feſtival was inſtituted as a 
commemoration of the primitive Greeks, who lived & Taxis «Awss, i. e. 


in vineyards and corn: fields (g). Hence Ceres was called Anas, Aale, 


N Aar, 5 
To Minerva, by the Arcadians, in memory of a victory, wherein 
they took a great many of the Lacedemonians priſoners, which the 
Greeks called a ( ) e 2 


AM-APTNSIA, or AMAPYEIA, 


A feſtival celebrated with games, in honour of Diana, ſurnamed 
Amarynthia, and Amaryſia, from a town in Eubœa. It was obſerved 


LO EIT . 


— 


Arn. Od. VIII. (4) Lib. XIV. (e) Pindari Scholiaſt. Nem. V. (J) Demoſt, in 
ram. (g) Harpocration. Euſtath. Iliad. 6. (+) Pauſan. Arcadicis. 


(a) Pauſan. Areadie. (5) Zlianus, Lib. II. Cap. XXIII. (e) Pindari Scholiaſt. 
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by the Eubceans, Eritrians, Caryſtians, and Athmonians, who were in, 


ſufficient account in another place. 


after the birth of every child. It was ſo called, ad rs aD , i. e. 


Leid to leave Sicily, and return to Afric at that time. 


- Nour of theſe deities. 


() Findari Schol. Olymp. Vil. (e) lian. Var. Hiſt. Lib. I. Cap. XV. (J Pin- 
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habitants of a borough in Attica. 
AMBPOZSIA, 
To Bacchus (a), the god of wine; in the month of Lenæon, in mot 
of the cities of Greece. 


AMMAAQ, 
A feſtiva), of which nothing more is recorded, than that it belonged 
to Jupiter (5). 
4 5 AMMQN, 

An Athenian feſtival (c). 


AM®IATAIA, 


At Oropus, in honour of Amphiaraus (4); of whom I have given + 


5 _ AM®IAPOMIA, =; 
A feſtival obſerved by private families in Athens, upon the fifth day 


from running round; becauſe it was cuſtomary to run round the fire 
with the infant in their arms, Of this more hereafter, 1 


on ANargrIa, . 
Solemn ſacrifices (e) to Venus, at Eryx in Sicily, where ſhe was ho- 
noured with a magnificent temple. The name of this ſolemnity was 
derived, nd Ts ayaytores, i. e. from returning; becauſe the goddeſs was 


. ann, 

An Athenian feſtival, in honour of the Dioſcuri, who were called 
Ayaxi;, and honoured with a temple, called Arden. The facrifices 
offered at that time were named Zenoeel, becauſe thoſe deities were b, 
or ſtrangers (J); and conſiſted of three offerings (g), which were 
Called rewruz.. Athenæus (þ) alſo makes mention of plays acted in ho- | 
TT nn,, inn 
Solemnities obſerved at the evzxan;s or proclamation, of kings and | 
princes, when they became of age, to take the government into their 
own hands (7). e e e 


he 


2 6— 
8 — K 


() Heſiodis Scholiaſt. Oper & Dier. Lib. II. (5) Heſychiu. (e) Iden. 


dari Schol. Olymp. III. () Pauſanias. (6) Dipnos, Lib. II. (i) Polybit | 
Hiſt, XVIII. & Legat. Eclog. i onion wg | | 


| HY : 5 i | 
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ANAKTN9N IIAIAQN, _ 

| | 


A feſtival (a) at Amphyſſa, the capital city of Locris, in honour 
either of the Dioſcuri, or Curetes, or Cabiri; for authors are not a- 
greed in this matter. 


* 
n. 


olt Eh 
ANAZATOPEIA, | _ 

Anaxagoras dying at Lampſacus, the magiſtrates of that city aſked, 

whether he defired any thing to be done for him: He replied, that on 

the anniverſary of his death, the boys ſhould have leave to play. This 

cuſtom was obſerved in the time of Diogenes Laertius (5). 


ed 


ANAPOTENQNIA, or Avyovs ber Evgvyin, 2 | 

Annual games () celebrated in the Ceramicus at Athens, by the 

command of Minos, king of Crete, in memory of his fon Androgeos, 

otherwiſe called Eurygyas, who was barbarouſly murdered by ſome of 
of the Athenians and Megarenſians (4). 
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5  ANOEZETHPIA, | | 
An Athenian feſtival, obſerved in honour of Bacchus, upon the ele- 
venth, twelfth, and thirteenth days of the month Antheſterion. 
The firſt day was named IliQoryiz, ad Ts Til; oye, i. e. becauſe they 
then tapped their barrels. The ſame day was by the Chæroneans called 
Ayats Aal, i. e. the day of good genius, becauſe it was cuſtomary 
to make merry upon it. „ 1 5 
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The ſecond day was called a%, from the meaſure ud, becauſe every 0 
bo- man drunk out of his own veſſel; in memory of an accident that hap- i 
vas pened in the reign of Pandion, or (as others ſay) of Demophoon, un- Y 
Vas der whom Oreſtes, having ſlain his mother, fled to Athens, before he ; 

had undergone the cuſtomary purification for murder. 'The Athenians 

were at that time buſy in celebrating the feſtival of Bacchus, ſurnamed bt 

Lenzus, becauſe he had the care of wine-preſſes, which are in Greek þ 
ed called Aziz, However, he was kindly received by Demophoon, who, 4 
hs to prevent the contamination which might adhere to the company by ' | 
hs drinking with a polluted perſon, and that Oreſtes might not take it un- | ig 
5 kindly to be forced to drink alone, ordered that every man ſhould have | het 
LY a diſtin veſſel of wine, and drink out of his own cup. On the fore- {Bl 
| going day, they only opened their veſſels, and taſted the wine; but nor 

it was cuſtomary to drink plentifully, and the longeſt liver, in token | 

4 of victory, was rewarded with a crown of leaves, or, as ſome re- | "5 
yy port (e), a crown of gold, and a veſſel of wine. It was uſual alſo to ö A 
2 ride in chariots, out of which they jeſted upon all that paſſed by. The 
77 profeſſors of ſophiſtry feaſted at home with their friends upon this day, |! 1 

and had preſents ſent them from all hands; to which cuſtom Eubulides q 1 

— alludes in theſe verſes, JJ a og | : i 
hi ) Pauſan. Phocicis. (5) Laert. fine Anaxag. Conf. Plut. de pracept. reipub, {4 

Al gerend. p. 820. Edit. Pariſ. () Heſych. (4) Plut. Theſco. : 1 


% Klienus Var, Hiſt, Lib. II. Cap. XII. 
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| Sod, xdlxig s, 2 xo den 
Tov eic αντοαν , x 4E 25 160 
Ah! ſubtile knave, you now the ſophiſt play, 
And with that bounteous Xa may approach, 
Whoſe preſents fill your belly and your purſe. 


From this day it was, that Bacchus had the ſurname of Keoeniry;. 

The third day was called zurge, from bre, i. e. a pot, which wa, 
brought forth full of all ſorts of ſeeds, which they accounted ſacred 10 
Mercurius xbdnes, the infernal, and therefore abſtained from them 
Upon this day the comedians uſed to act; and at Sparta, Lycurgus bt. 
dered that ſuch of them as obtained the victory ſhould be enrolled a. 

mongſt the free denizons, ö | 

| During theſe days, the ſlaves were allowed to make merry, drink 
B and revel; and therefore, at the end of the feſtival, it was uſual tc 
Þ make proclamation in this manner, Ougags Kigis, sr ir AvInciew, i, e. 
bi Be gone, you Carian ſlaves, the Antheſteria are ended. on 


AN®EEGOPIA, 
A Sicilian feſtival (a), ſo named ab vd Pigew And, i. e. from carrying 
is flowers, becauſe it was inſtituted in honour of Proſerpina, whom Pluto 
is faid to have ſtolen, as ſhe was gathering flowers, „„ 
Another ſolemnity of this name, ſeems to have been obſerved at 
j Argos, in honour of Juno, to whom a temple was dedicated in that 

place, under the name of A»9«s (b). 12 9 

e ANTIroNEIA, 

Sacriſices in honour of Antigonus (c). 
ANTINOZIA, 


Annual ſacrifices, and quinquennial games, in memory of Antinous, | 
the Bithynian : They were inſtituted at the command of Adrian the 
i! Roman emperor, at Mantinea in Arcadia (4), where Antinous was 
ö | | honoured with a temple and divine worſhip. «© . 


- 75 AuArOTPIA, 

A feſtival (e) firſt inftituted at Athens, and from thence derived to 
the reſt of the Ionians, except thoſe of Epheſus and Colophon. It re- 
ceived its name from ardTr, which ſignifies deceit, becauſe it was | 
firſt inſtituted in memory of a ſtratagem by which Melanthius, the 
Athenian king, overcame Xanthus king of Bœotia. For a controver- | 
ſy happening between the Athenians and Bœotians, about a piece of | 
ground fituated upon the confines of Attica and Bœotia; Xanthus 


— — 2 — _ _ TO 
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made 
(a) Pollux Onem, Lb. I, Cap. I. (5) Pauſan. Corin. (ee) Flut. Agid. 
et Cleom. (d) Pauſan. Arcad. (e) Ariſtoph. Schol. Achran. Heſych, Har- 


pocr. Suid, Etymolog. Auct. Idem. Auct. uhiq. ſunt in hoc, toto capitæ cit. 


us, | 


the 


Nas 
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made a propoſal, that himſelf and the Athenian king ſhould end the 
quarrel by a fingle combat. Thymcœtes reigned at that time in Athens, 
but declining the fight, was depoſed. His ſucceſſor was Melanthius, a 


Meſſenian, ſon of Neleus and Periclymene, who having accepted the 
challenge, met his enemy at the appointed place; where, as they were 


jſt going to begin the fight, Melanthius thinking, or pretending that 
he ſaw at Xanthus's back, a perſon habited in a black goat-ſkin, cried 
out, that the articles were violated; upon this, Xanthus looking back, 
was treacherouſly ſlain. by Melanthius. In memory of this ſucceſs, 
ſupiter was ſurnamed Ararhag, i. e. Decerver 5 and Baechus, Miargyic, 
i. e. clothed in a black goat-ſkin, and was farther honoured with a new 
temple, and the inſtitution of this feſtival. Others are of opinion, 


that AT@Togee are fo called, 9. cc reg, i. e. tO FAT, becauſe, upon | 
this feitival, children accompanied therr fathers, to have their names 


entered into the public regiſter : after the ſame manner, 4xoy» is equi- 
valent to coAmTE@», and 2xoir1; tO gororr®>, Others will have Amarzre 
to be ſo named, becauſe the children were till that time Aadreges, i. e. 
without fathers, in a civil ſenſe; for that it was not till then publicly 
recorded whole they were. For a like reaſon, Melchiſedec is by ſome 
thought to be called ardrwe, vpuroe (0), i. e. without father, without 
mother; viz. becauſe his parentage was omitted in the ſaèred gencalo- 


ries, To return: This feſtival was celebrated in the month Pyanep- 


lion, and laſted three days. 22 3 
The firſt was called Avgria, from Jogos, i. e. a ſupper; becauſe on 
that day, at evening, each tribe had a ſeparate mecting, whereat a 
ſumptuous entertainment was provided. 3 „„ 
The ſecond day was named Avdjjvors, emo 7% dna tevey, becauſe on this 
day victims were offered to Jupitcr Ogres, and Arzriwue, and to Mi- 
nerva, in whoſe ſacrifices (as in all that were offered to celetlial gods) 


it was uſual 4 vey Ta; O., i. e. to turn the head of the vitlims up- 


wards towards heaven. At this ſacrifice, the children enrolled amongſt 
the citizens were placed cloſe to the altar. It was uſual alſo, for per- 
ons richly apparelled to take lighted torches out of the fire, and to run 


about, ſinging hymns in praiſe of Vulcan, who was the firit that taught 


men the uſe of that element: Which cuſtom is by Meurſius referred to 


this day, though Harpocration, to whom we are indebted for the men- 


tion of it. has left us in the dark as to its time. 


The third day was named Kugedris, from xsges, 1. e. a youth; or xugd, 
l. e. HHabing; becauſe the young men, who till that time remained un- 


lhaved, had their hair cut off, before they were preſented to be regi- 
tered. Their fathers at this time were obliged to ſwear, that both 


themſelves and the mothers of the young men were free-born Athe- 


bias. It was alſo uſual to offer two ewes and a (he-goat in ſacrifice to 
Diana, which they called ©ve Peereigy the the-goat was termed wit 


Hear, and the ewe 375 Geerng (b). It was to be of a certain weignt; 


aud becauſe it once happened, that the ſtanders-by cried out in jet,” 
Meter, dien, i. e. Too little, too little, it was ever alter called Mes, and 


8 


the p lons that offered it, Meravo. 
0 5 1 5 34 
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| (a) Epiſtola ad Hebræos. (6) Pollux. | 
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Was applied to Mercury, who was believed to be Pluto's gentleman- 


thus : 


But 1 am cather ioclined to think, theſe days belonged to the gods cal- | 


| Tj! : | 
ed 4Foreorn). other if named Abele, wAEruxc, cor gorlol, @vZ0, and 
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To theſe Heſychius adds a fourth day, which he tells us was called 
Eriv9ns ; but that name is not peculiar to this feſtival, but generally 
applied to any day, celebrated after the end of another ſolemnity; be. 
ing derived a> Ts e, i. e. from following ; becauſe it was a ſort 
of appendage to the great feſtival. | | 

This feſtival was obſerved five days by the Protenthæ, who began it 
a day ſooner than others. There was alſo a decree made when Cephe. 
ſidorus was chief archon, whereby the ſenate was forbidden to meet for 
five days, during the time of this ſolemnity (*). 


| Ar AA, 


The fecond day in marriages, of which I ſhall have an opportunity to 
ſpeak in another place. | | 0 


AnoAAONla, 


To Apollo at ÆEgialea, upon this account: Apollo having obtained 

a victory over Python, went to /Egialea, accompanied with his ſiſter 
Diana; but being frighted from thence, fled into Crete. After this, 
the /Egialeans were infected with an epidemical diſtemper; and being | 
adviſed by the prophets to appeaſe the two offended deities, ſent ſeven 
boys, and as many virgins, to entreat them to return. Apollo and 
Diana accepted their piety, and came with them to the citadel of Ægi. 
alea; in memory of which, a temple was dedicated to Pitho, the god- | 
deſs of perſuaſion ; and it became a cuſtom, to appoint chofen boys and 
virgins to make a ſolemn proceſſion, in ſhow as if they defigned to bring 
back Apollo and Diana; which ſolemnity was continued till Pauſanias's | 
ys 5 N e ogy: 
| ANONOMIAI, 


Certein days (6) in which ſacrifices were offered to the gods, called 
Tlepsrzic, Who theſe were, is doubtful, Certain it is, that Towraic 
denotes any perſon that conducts another in his way; and therefore 


uſher, and to conduct the ſouls of the deceaſed perſons to the ſhades 
below: whence Ajax, in Sophocles, before he ſtabbed himſelf, prayed 


Tlow7re409 Epwny x,boveoy £0 pas hu! 


————Iofernal Mercury I call 
Safe to conduct me to the thades below. 


led Axe ej, i. e. *r e. (for cer ,ν,,.4 is by Phavorinus expound- | 


averrunci, becauſe tuey were thought to avert evils; luch were * * | 


1 1 
— , 
1 


(*3 Athenæus, Lib. IV. (a) Pauſanias Corinthiacis. (6) Heſychius, 
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Hercules, and others; and therefore, for æπm)ieis, in Heſydltus: I would 


read dromojuralens, except they may be uſed as ſynonymous terms. 


APATEIA, 
A feſtival at Sicyon (a), upon the birth-day of Aratus, whom they 


| honoured with 4 prieſt, who, for diſtinction's ſake, wore a riband be- 


ſpangled with white and purple ſpots. It was celebrated with muſic; 
jay the choriſters of Bacchus aſſt. in the ſolemnity with harps. There 
was alſo a ſolemn proceſſion, in wich the public ſchoolmaſter, accom- 


panied with his ſcholars, went firſt, and the ſenators, adorned with gar- - 


lands, with as many of the other citizens as had a wind, followed. 


AbprEI QNEOPTAI, 


Feſtivals at Argos, the names of which are loſt. Ons we find men- 


tioned in Parthenius (5), upon which he tells us, there was a public en- 
tertainment. | 

Another is taken notice of in Plutarch (e), upon tk the boys call. 
ed one another 1n jeſt Berus. i. e. G cl dag, by which 
words are ſignified, perſons that throw wild figs. Which cuſtom, per- 
haps was inſtituted in memory of their ancient diet in Inachus' 8 time, 
when they lived upon wild figs. 


A third we read of in Ænueas (4), in ieh great numbers of the 


eitiz2ns made a ſolemn proceſſion out of the city i in armour. 


APIAANELA, 


Two kelliral⸗ (e) at Naxos, in honour of two women, who! had one 
common name of Ariadne, The former of them was thought to be 
of a gay and pleaſant temper, and therefore her feſtival was obſerved 


with muſic, and many other expreſſioas of joy and mirth. | 
The latter, being the ſame that was expoſed big with child upon 

that coaſt by Theſeus, was ſuppoſed to be of a melancholy diſpolition, 

and therefore the ſolemnity dedicated to her had a ſhow of ſorrow 


and mourning ; and in memory of her being left by Theſeus near the 
time of child-birth, it was uſual for a young man to lie down, and 
counterfeit all the agonies of women in labour. This feſtival is faid 


to have been firſt inſtituted by Theſeus, as a recompence of his ingrati- 
tude to her. | 


„ APPHOOPIA, 


At Athens (J * in the month Seirrophorion, in honogr of "FINGER | 
and Erſa, one of Cecrops s daughters, upoh which account, it is ſcme- 


times called EgruPogin, or EYE. But the former name is derived 


ard T8 40d E 266, i. e. becauſe of certain myſterious things, which were 
cariied by four ſelect noble virgins, not under ſeven, nor above eleven : 


32.3, 3j . þ 


— 


"4 


(e) Plut, Arato.: g 00 Erotic. XIII. ; (e) es; Quztt. (4) Poliorcet. Cap. 
XVII. (e) Plut. Theſeo. (J) Hapocrat, Suidas, Etymolog. Wes | 
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years of age, and hence called ApþnPogor. 
and ſet off with ornaments of gold: 


Their apparel was white, 
whence  @ppnPogeiy is interpreted 
evo i Page. 1 evcia (a). They had a particular ſort of bread, 
which was termed »z5% (5% and cakes called arz5aro (CY) There was 
a certain aPaz54e ball-court. appropriated for their uſe in the Acro. 
polis, wherein {flood a brazen ſtatue of Iſocrates on horſe back 64) Out 


of theſe were choſen two. to weave (as the cuſtom was, a Hiro or 


garment, for Minerva; which W began on the thirtict of Py- 
anepfion. 


APTEMIZIA, 


A feſtival! in honour of Agriz:s, or Diaun: It was celebrated in 
ſeveral places of Greece, particularly at Delphi. where they offered à 


mullet to the goddeſs. as being thought to bear ſome ſort of relation 


to her; becauſe (e) it is faid to hunt. and kill the ſea-hare. The bread 


offered to the goddeſs was termed Nx (. 7); and the women, who 


performed the ſacred rites, were called aouSazi ) 
Another fol-mnity of this name was obſerved three days together 


with banquets, and ſports, at Syracuſe (0). 


axKAUnEIa, 


A feſtival of Eſcutapins, obſerved in ſeveral parts of Greece; lo 
no where with ſo much ſolemnity, as by the Epidaurians (z), whom 
this god honoured with his more immediate preſence, giving anſwers to 


them in an oracular way: wherefore it was called Meyabarmdiirua, i. e. 


The great feſtival of Aſculapius (). One great part of the ſolemnity 
confiſted of a muſical entertainment, wherein the poets and muſicians 
contended for e and therefore was called licks &4wy, the * 
eontention. | 

ALK ALA. 


A feſtival celebrated by the A100 be in 3 of 
Bacchus (/), to whom they ſacrificed a he-goat ; becauſe that animal 


deſtroys the vines, and therefore was fuppoſed to be hated by Bacchus. 


Out of the victim's {kin it was cuſtomary to make a bottle, which be- 
ing filled with oil and wine, they endeavoured to leap upon it with 


done foot, and he that firſt fixed himſelf upon it, was declared viftor, 
and received the bottle as reward. 
Riel g esv, rg To £71 Toy eoHhy Muc bas, i. e. from l 105 a bottle ; 


The doing this they called ru. 
whence this feſtival has 1 its name. 
A®POAIZIA, 


Feſtivals in honour of Agger or Vans j ſeveral of which were 


obſerved in | divers parts of Greece: the moſt remarkable of them 


Was 
(a) Etymologici Auctor. e Lib Iii. (e) Suidas. 09 Plutarch 
lſocrate. e) Athenæus I. ib VII 1 ö Heſychius, 3 (280 Idem. (b} Livius 


Lib XIII. Heſychius. (i) Plato lone. (4) ey vet. El Fhuruntus a0 Baccho, 


Ariſophan, Scholiaſt. Pluto, Heſychius. 
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215 that at Cyprus (a) firft inſtituted by Cinyras ; out of whoſe family 
certain prieſts of Venus were elected, and for that reaſon named Kivvec- 
3, At this ſolemnity ſeveral myſterious rites were practiſed; all that 
were initiated into them offered a piece of. money to Venus, as an har- 
lot, and received, as a token of the goddeſs's favour, a meaſure of ſalt 
zn a Sa: The former, becauſe falt is a concretion of ſea- water, to 


which Venus was thought to owe her birth: The latter, becauſe ſhe 
Was the goddeſs of wantonneſs. 1 | | 


At Amathus, a city of Cyprus, folemn ſacrifices were offered to Ve- 
nus, and called Kagrdeus (b) ; which word is derived from zag, i. e. 


fruit; perhaps becauſe, this goddeſs preſided over generation. 


At both the Paphi Venus's feſtival was obſerved, not only by the in- 
habitants of thoſe places, but multitudes that thronged to it out of other 
cities (). 0 $ | 


At Corinth it was celebrated by harlots (4). 
| | AXIAABIA, = 
An anniverſary feſtival at Sparta in honour of Achilles (e). 
B. 


1 85 15 BAKXEIA, 
To Bacchus (7). See Awvyora. 


Lk BAAAHTTE. e 
At Eleuſis in Attica, to Demophoon, the ſon of Celeus (g). 


BAPATPON, 


5 aN games in Threſpotia, wherein the ſtrongeſt obtained the vic- 
| tory (5). . OP CEN 7 Ra 5 


3 5 BAZIAEIA, 
A feſtival at Lebadea in Bœotia (i). 


BENALAETA, 


A Thracian feſtival (4), in honour of Diana, who was by the Thra- 
_ *lans called Bias. From Thrace it was carried to Athens, where it 


was celebrated in the Pirzus, upon the nineteenth or twentieth of 
Thargelion. . 1 9 ee 


5 VV nf 


2 


— 


: 3 


* — 


1 4 E ar. (gs) Athæneus, Lib. IX. Heſychius (5) Heſychius. (i) Pindari 
Aale Olymp, VII, (4) Strabo, Lib. IX. Proclus in Timæum, Heſychius, = 


2 Clemens Protrept. Arnobius Lib. v. Heſychius. Pindari Scholiaſtes (6) Heſy- 
on (-) Strabo, Lib. XIV, (4) Athenzus, Lib. XIII. (e Pauſanias Laconicis.. 
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w | BOHAPOMIA, ally 
An Athenian feſtival ( a), ſo called «+ v Bondgopcty, i. e. from coming ab0\ 
to help ; becauſe it was inſtituted in memory of lon, the ſon of Xutbus 4 
who came to the aſſiſtance of the Athenians in the reign of king Exec. $11 
theus, when they were invaded by Eumolpus, the ſon of Neptune, Bu Wit 
Plutarch (5) reports, that it was obſerved ih memory of a victory oh. a 
tained by Theſeus againſt the Amazons, in the month Boedromion. ae 
| e N 2 : wi 
BOPEAEMOT, 2 
Another Athenian feſtival (e) in honour of Boreas ; who had an 1. ena 
tar in Attica, and was thought to bear ſome relation to the Athenians habi 
having married Orithyia, the daughter of Erectheus; for which reaſon, AF 
when, in a ſea- fight, a great number of their enemy's ſhips were deſtroyed gins 
by a north wind, the Athenians imputed it to the kindneſs Boreas had diva 
for his wife's native country, as Pauſanias reports (4).  _ till! 
We are informed by the ſame author (e) that ſolemn facrifices were 
offered to Boreas at Megalopolis in Arcadia, where he had a temple, 
and divine Honours. 1 | 
BOTTIAIQN EOPTH, TT A 
| . a | 5 | | 3 b 
The Bottiæans were an Athenian colony ; wherefore, in memory of 4 / 
their original, they obſerved this folemvity, in which the virgins uſed By 
to ſay Imp eis Abiras, i. e. Let us go to Athens (F). . 
' BPASTAEIA, e A 
» | = bo gy 5 | | | ; ED 8 Jan 
An anmverſary folemnity at Sparta, in memory of Braſidas, a Lace. 1 
demonian captain, famous for his achievements at Methone, Pylos, and 95 
Amphipolis. It was celebrated with ſacrifices and games, wherein 
none were permitted to contend but free-born Spartans (g). Whoever 
neglected to be prelent at the folemnity was fined (“). 1 
| 1 | Ts ages 
 BPAYPONIA, perk 
ed . 5 | 33 £5: a the 
To Diana, ſurnamed Brauronia, from the place in which this feſli 
val was obſerved, viz. Brauron, an Athenian borough, in which the fi- 
mous ſtatpe of this goddeſs, brought from Scythia Taurica by Iphige. 
nia, remained till the {ſecond Perfian war, in which Xerxes took it + : T 
way (5). It was celebrated once in five years, being managed by ten the | 
men, called, from their office, I;:ox00/7, The victim offered in ſacrifice wi tylli 
a goat ; and it Mas cuſtomary for certain men to ſing one of Homer's [li 
ads. The moſt remarkable perſons at this ſolemnity were young virgin ; 
habited in yellow gowns, and conſecrated to Diana. Theſe were alu 1 
(a) Harpocration, Suidas. (3) Theſeo. (e) Plato in Phædro, Heſychius. 640 Ate wm. 
ticis. (e) Arcadicis. () Plutarchus Theſco, et Quæſt. Grzc. (g) Pauſan. Laco. . 
nicis, Thucydid. Lib. V. Suidas. (*) Interpres Græcus in Ariſtotelis Ethic ad Nico- (a 


mach. Lib. V. Cap. VII. (J Pauſanias Atticis, et Arcadic, Pollux, Lib. VI 
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ally about ten years of age (it being unlawful for any of them to be 
above ten OT under five), and therefore to conſecrate them was called 


3 TAMHAIA, TENEOAIA, EXE LILA, = 
Three private ſolemnities, the firſt whereof was obſerved at marri- 
ages; the ſecond in memory of the birth , the laſt of the death of any . 
perſon, But of all theſe I ſhall give you a more full account in one of 


DEVEL 


ning danarelen, from dee, i. e. len:: It was allo called agilen, and the yir- 
bus ins themſelves were named Agzrec, i. e. bears, upon this account: A- 
rec. monglt the Phlauidz, inhabitants of a borough in Attica, there was a 
But bear, which was ſo far diveſted of its natural fierceneſs, and become 
ob- tame and tractable, that they uſually admitted it to eat, and to play 
| with them, and received no harm thereby: But a young maid once un- 
luckily happening to be too familiar with It, the bealt tore her to | 
pieces, and Was afterwards killed by the virgin's brethren: Upon this 22 
n fl. enſued a dreadful peſtilence, which proved very fatal to wany of the in- 4 
* habitants of Attica; as a remedy ot which they were adviſed by = j 
145 acts to appeaſe the anger of Diana tor the bear, by conlecrating vir- g 1 
9 el eins to her in memory of it. The Athenians punctually executed the | ! 
ad divine command, and enacted a law, that no virgin ſhould be married 5 
till ihe had undergone this ceremony. | | | | F 
were Mo 1 
nple, | 
TAAAEIA, 1 
A feſtival, in which they boiled ¼⁰ yuautiay, 1. e. a mixture of Bar- 1 
Jey-pulſe and malt (a). Meurſius is of opinion that it belonged to Apol- 9 
ry of lo, who, from a place in Eceotia, was ſurnamed Galaxius (6). | i} 
uled ; Te apes | 
TAAINOIAAIA, py : 
A ſolemn ſacrifice at Thebes, offered to Galinthias, one of Protus's | 
7. daughters, before the feſtival of Hercules, by whole order it was firſt a 
| inſtituted, _ e i W 1 
„ and . 0 
erein * 
"oy the following books. | 1 
de fa TENETTYAAIE, | 
phige- 1 


WR"; 


it 2. This folemnity was celebrated by women, in honour of Genetyllis = 
y ten the goddeſs of that ſex (c), to whom they offered dogs. This Gene- - i 
e tyilis was Venus, » *Pog; Ths Jever, the preſident of generation (). i 
irgits 3 „„ Ef | | 
Aly In honour of Neptune, at Gerzſtus, a village of Eubœa, where he was . i 

honoured with a temple (e). | | n | i. 

| [ | o 

4) At- . | I | Rn | 3 | = 
| Nico %% Hefychivs. (6) Proclus Chreſtomath. (e) Heſychius. (4) Ariſtophant 1 
„VII. Merpres ad Nubes, (e) Stephanus, Pindari Schol. Olymp. XIII. mm | 
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5 TEPONOPAIQN EOPTH, 

1 An anniverſary feſlival in honour of Mars, at Geronthræ, where the; 

5 . . | . 0 

; was a temple dedicated to him. He had alſo a grove in the ſame place 

. into which it was unlawful for any woman to enter during the time of 

. this ſolemnity (5). | 

6 A ſolemnity mentioned by Elian (e); and perhaps the ſame with the 

i epi at the feſtival of Ceres Elulinia, of which afterwards, 

þ THE EOPTH, 

1 At Athens. in honour of Mother Earth, to whom a temple was de. 

it dicated in the citadel of that place (4). Solemn games alſo were cele. 

: brated to her, as we learn from Pindar (e). e 

| | . Ey O hh 78, gar Nundιν t 

. '| Tag ales, | | 

Fi] At the Olympic games and ſacred ſports 

Ki Of the capactous earth. 7 

bi} _ ITMNONIAIAIA, or TTMNOHAIAEIA, 

8 2 ſolemn dance (JF), performed by Spartan boys. 

5 OP 

| J al on 

$ be > As ſolemnity which laſted three days, during all which time torchez 

1 (called in Greek 922%), were burned, which gave occaſion to the 

1 1171 I ET oh Os 

1 Upon the firſt day they commemorated Latona's labour, and Apollo's 

N | The ſecond was in memory of Glycon's, and the god's nativity. 

. I )he third of the marriage of Podalirius, and the mother of Alexan- 

4 der. 2 VVV | | | 

0 e anne „ 

| | Two feſtivals in Bœotia (5), one of which was obſerved by the Pla- 
i tzans at Alalcomenos, where was the largeſt grove of any in Bœotia; 

nn this they aſſembled, and expoſing to the open air pieces of ſodJen 

Al | fleſh, carefully obſerved whether the crows, that came to prey upon | 
f them, directed their flight; and then hewed down all thoſe trees, 
| 88 1 i | | 5 ä upon 


—_ 


— 


(5) Pauſanias Laconicis. c) Hiſtor. An. Lib. IV. Cap. XLIII. (4) Thucyd. 
Lib. II. (e) Pythion. Lib. IX. (7) Plutarch. Apophthegm. 1 6 9) Lucian: 
 Pfendomant. (5) Pauſan, Beotic, 1 1 
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upon which any of them alighted, and formed them into flatues, which 
were by the ancient Greeks called Aud, from the ingenious artificer 


Daedalus. 


The other ſolemnity was by far the greateſt, and moſt remarkable, 
being celebrated not only by Platza, but all the cities of Bceotia, once 
in fixty years 3 in memory, and, as it were, in recompence for the in- 
termiſſion of the leſſer feſtival the ſame number of years, during which 
zime the Platæans had lived in exile, In order to this ſolemnity, there 


were always prepared fourteen Azidaz at the other feſtivals, to be dif- 


tributed by lots amongſt the Platæans, Coroneans, Theſpians, Tanagre- 
ans, Chzxroneans, Orchomenians, Lebadeans, and Thebans; becauſe 


they promoted a reconciliation with the Platzans, and were deſirous to 


have them recalled from baniſhment, and contributed offerings towards 


the celebration of the feſtival, about the time that Thebes was reſtored 
by Caſſander the ſon of Antipater. Nor did the forementioned cities 


only, but other cities of leſſer note, join in this ſolemnity ; the manner 


| of which, was thus: ISS 2 


A ſtatue being adorned in woman's apparel upon the banks of A- 
ſophus, a woman m the habit of a bride-maid, was appainted to accom- 


pany it, being followed by a long train of Bœotians, who had places 
aſſigned them by lots, to the top of mount Cithzron; upon which 


an altar of ſquare pieces of timber, cemented together in the manner 


of ſtones, was erected. 


plentiful eſtates, offered a bull to Jupiter, and an ox, or heifer to Juno, 


with plenty of wine and incenſe : The poorer fort, and ſuch as were 
not of ability to purchaſe more coſtly oblations, contributed ſmall ſheep; 
all which, together with the Azi%>z, being thrown into one common 


heap, were ſet on fire, and not extinguiſhed till the whole fabric, of 


which the altar itſelf made a part, was conſumed to aſhes. The firſt 
occaſion of theſe cuſtoms was this: On a time it happened that Juno 
had a quarrel with Jupiter, whereby the goddeſs was exaſperated to 


ſuch a degree, that he departed from him, and retired into Eubcea : 
The god was very much troubled at, this deſertion, and endeavoured 


by all the arts of perſuaſion, to engage her to return: but finding 


her obſtinate in her reſolution, went to adviſe with Cithæron, who 


reigned at that time over the Platæans, and had the greateſt reputa- 


tion for wiſdom of any man in that age: The expedient he adviſed to, 
was this: That Jupiter ſhould dreſs a ſtatue in woman's apparel, and 
place it in a chariot, giving out that it was Platza, the daughter of 


Aſophus, and that ſhe was contracted to him in marriage: The god 
approved his counſel, and put it in practice: And the report had no 


ſooner reached Juno, but ſhe poſted with all haſte to meet the chariot; 
where having diſcoyered the cheat, ſhe was wonderfully taken with 
the contrivance, and returned into fayour with her huſband.  _ 

An entire treatiſe was compoſed by Plutarch upon this feſtival, ſome 
8 5 of which are till preſerved in Euſebius (3), and confirm the 


5 () De Præpar. Evangel. Lib, Ill. Ky 


ſubſtance 


Upon this large quantities of combuſtible 
matter being laid, each of the cities, and ſuch men as were poſſeſſed of 
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dit, it will not be improbable that it belonged to one Darron, who, 2 


and thought to reſtore health to fick perſons. 


Apollo. The chief ſolemnity was thus: They adorned an olive 


the top of it. was placed a globe of braſs, from which hung other leſſer 


ſtars; and the crowns, being ſixty-five in number, were types of 
the fun's annual revolution, which is completed in about the fame 
number of days. The bough thus adorned, was carried in proceſſion; 
the chief in which was a boy of a beautiful countenance, and good 
_ parentage, whoſe father and mother were both living: He was ap- 
ere in a ſumptuous garment, reaching down to his ancles : Hi 


and upon his feet ſhoes, called Iphicratidz, from Iphicrates an Athe- 


nian, the firſt inventor of them. It was his duty to execute at 
that time, the prieſt's office, and he was honoured with the title of 


relations, 1 a rod adorned with garlands: After the boy fol- 
lowed 4 choir o 


us, and Galaxius, where they ſung ſupplicatory hymns to the god. 


ans that inhabited Arne, and the adjacent territory, being adviſed by 

an oracle to relinquiſh their old ſeats, and to ſeek their fortunes, made 
an invaſion upon the Thebans, who at the ſame time were beſieged by 
_ the Pelaſgians: It happened to be near the time of Apollo's feſtival, 
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ſubſtance of the relation now given out of Pauſanias ; from whom the 
differ only in this, that in them Cithæron is called Alalcomenes; aud 
Platæa, Dædala. 7 PEE „ 


| ' AAPON, | 
A feſlival of which nothing remains beſides the name, which is pre. 
ſerved by Heſychius. If the conjecture of Meurſius deſerves any cre. 


the ſame grammarian informs us, was worſhipped by the Macedonian 


© = . 

A ſolemnity at Argos, in which was repreſented the combat of Prœtus 
and Acriſius. 0 1 
; AA®NHOOPIA, 
A novennial feſtival (a), celebrated by the Bœotians in honour of 
bough with garlands of laurel, and various forts of flowers: Upon 


globes : About the middle were fixed to it purple crowns and a globe 
of ſmaller ſize than that at the top: The bottom was covered with 
a garment of a ſaffron- colour. The uppermoſt globe was an em- 
blem of the ſun, by whom they meant Apollo; that placed diame- 
trically under it, ſignified the moon; the leſſer globes repreſented the 


hair hung looſe and diſhevelled; on his head was a crown of gold; 


AzFviÞPoges, 1. e. laurel.bearer. Before him went one of his neareſt 


f virgins, with branches in their hands: And in this 
order they proceeded as far as the temple of Apollo, ſurnamed Iſmeni- 


Theſe ceremonies were firſt practiſed upon this account: The Mol: 


which was religiouſly obſerved by both nations ; wherefore a cella- 
e RM tion 


* . — 


— 


() Pavfanias Bœoticis, Proclus Chreſtomathia. 
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boughs in Helicon, the other near the river Melas ; and, as the cuſtom 
was, carried them in their hands, ig honour of Apollo. On the ſame 
day, there appeared in a dream to Polematas, general of the Bœotian 
forces, a young man, who preſented him with a complete ſuit of ar- 
| nour, and commanded that every ninth year the Bœotians ſhould make 
ſolemn prayers to Apollo, with laurel in their hands: About three 
days after this vision, he made a fally on the beſiegers with ſuch ſucceſs, 
that they were forced to quit their enterpriſe ; Whereupon he cauſed 
this feſtival to be inſtituted. ts N 1 : 
| AEAGINIA, 

* A feſtival at ZEgina (a), in honour of Delphinian Apollo. 


AHAIA, 


r of 

live at his return from Crete, in honour of Venus, whoſe ſtatue, given to 
Jpon him by Ariadne, he erected in that place, having, by her affiſtance, 
eſſer met with ſucceſs in his expedition, The chief ceremonies were theſe ; 
lobe They crowned the goddeſs's ſtatue with garlands, appointed a choir of 
with muſic, and horſe-races; and performed a remarkable dance, called 
em · Ti2a16;, i. e. the crane; wherein they imitated, by their motions, the 
ame» various windings of the Cretan Labyrinth, out of which Theſeus, who 
| the was the inventor of the dance, made his eſcape, En 

g of Another ſolemnity was every year celebrated in this iſland, in ho- 
lame nour of Apollo, by the Athenians; but of this I have already given you 
ion; an account, in one of the foregoing chapters, I 
good NE 8 e Lp 

ap- 1 AHMHTPIA, EN - 
1. A ſolemnity in honour of Ceres, called by the Greeks Anzyrne (c), in 
old, which it was cuſtomary for the worſhippers to laſh themſelves with _ 
the- whips, made of the bark of trees, and called ιõ,œExc s. 
; r Another feſtival of this name was obſerved by the Athenians (4), in- 
le 1 honour of Demetrius Poliocrates, being the ſame with that which was 
* before called Dionyſia, and celebrated upon the thirteenth of Muny- 
5 chion, whoſe name was changed into Demetrion; as alſo the day of 
2 this ſolemnity was named Demetrias. VVV 

por ee PN F id bh rn 

1 by A ſolemnity at Sparta (e), in honour of Diana Orthia, ſo named «x3 
nade 78 g,, i. e. from whipping, becauſe it was uſual to whip boys 
d by upon the goddeſs's altar. Theſe boys were, at firſt, free - born Spar- 
val, tans; but, in more delicate ages, of meaner birth, being frequent 
off. LEG 3B2 146% 2. x 8 nn wy 
en WY (0) Pindari Schol. Olymp. VII. (5) Thucydides, Lib. 11]. Callimachus Hymn. 
— in Delum, Plutarch Theſeo. () Pollux Onom. Lib. 1. Cap, I. Heſychius. 


e 


Welt. 1. Hyginus, Fab. CCI K I. 


ton of arms being granted on both fides, one party cut down; laurel 


A quinquennial feſtival in the iſle of Delos (5), inſtituted by Theſeus, 


W Plutarch. Demetrio, Diodor. Sicul. Lib XVIII. Euſtathius Il. 4 e) Plutarch. 
icon. Inſtit, & Ariſtide, Pauſanias Laconicis, Themiſtius. Orat. Cicero Tuſcul, 
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ly the offspring of flaves ; They were called Bawariza:, from the exer, 
cife they underwent at the altar, and which was very ſevere and cruel: 
and leſt the officer ſhould, out of, compaſſion, remit any thing of the 
rigour of it, Diana's prieſteſs ſtood by all the time. holding in her had 
the goddeſs's image, which of itſelf was very light and eaſy to be 
borne, but if the boys were ſpared, became ſo ponderous, that the prieſt. 
eſs was ſcarce able to ſupport its weight. And leſt the boys ſhoulg 
faint under correction, or do any thing unworthy of Laconian edu- 
cation, their parents were uſually preſent, to exhort them to bear what. 
ever was inflicted upon them with patience and conſtancy. And ſo 
great was the bravery and reſolution of the boys, that though they 
were laſhed till the blood guſhed out, and ſometimes to death. yet a 
cry or groan was ſeldom or never heard to proceed from any of then, | 
| Thoſe of them that died by this means, were buried with garlands up- 
on their head, in token of joy, or victory, and had the honour of x 
public funeral. 1 „ 
Mhence this cuſtom had its origin, is not agreed by ancient writers, 


By ſome, it is ſaid to have been one of Lycurgus's inſtitutions, and cert 
deſigned for no other end, than to accuſtom the youth to endure pain, of b 
thereby to render them fearleſs and inſenfible of wounds. Others that 
will have it done as a mitigation of an oracle, whereby it was com- Fille 
manded, that human blood ſhould be ſhed upon Diana's altar. By thar 
Tome, it is reported to have been as ancient as Oreſtes, who (ſay they) fere 
tranſplanted out of Scythia into Laconia the image of Diana Taurica, to d 
to whom the Scythians uſed to offer human victims: This barbarous | that 
fort of worſhip the Lacedemonians deteſted ; but withal, fearing the that 
anger of the goddeſs, made an order, that every year a boy ſhould be of t] 
whipped upon her altar, till the blood guſhed out; and fo, if nothing a hy 
I could ſatisfy her but human blood, ſhe might not be altogether deſtitute (on 
11 of it. Laſtly, Some aſſign this cauſe for it: Pauſanias, the Spartan plot 
A eneral, as he was offering ſacrifices and prayers, before the fight with AS 2 
1 eee was ſet upon by a company of Lydians, who plundered | to f 
48 and ſquandered abroad the ſacrifice; but were at length repelled with took 
| * whips and ſtaves, which were the only arms the Lacedemonians were it in 
M3 at that time furniſhed with. In memory of this victory, the whipping | prie 
14 of boys at the altar of Sparta, and after that, the Lydian ' proceſſion, as b 
q Plutarch tells us, was performed till his day. e ao SPL wht 
D | | AIANTINIA, 
A feſtival at Sparta, 
V AIAZIA, 


At Athens (a), in honour of Jupiter, ſurnamed M«Ax4, i. e. the 
| propitious, It was fo called rd 28 Ates, O The dens, i. e. from Jupiter, 
and misfortune ; becauſe, by making. tupplications to Jupiter, they ob- 

| tained protection, and deliverance from dangers and evils. It was ce- 
lebrated about the latter end of Antheſterion, without the city, re 
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| 07 the Religion of Greece. 
was a great concourſe of all the Athenians, feaſting and offering ſacri- 
ices; at the ſame time there is ſaid to have been a public mart, in 
which all ſorts of vendibles were expoſed to ſale; whence Strepſiades in 
Ariſtophanes (a) faith, he bought his ſon Phidippides a little chariot at 
this feſtival, | | 8 
Oy rędrex 200 toy Hawes, 
Tr gn %% Atariog aunt;da. 


Plutarch (5) maketh mention of another feſtival that belonged to Ja- 


| piter, wherein a ſolemn proceſſion was made by men on horſeback, 


AIINOAELA, 


An Athenian feſtival (c) celebrated upon the fourteenth of Scirro- 
phorion ; ſo named, becauſe it was ſacred 285 Au Toad, i. e. to Jupiter 


furnamed Polieus, or Protector of the City, Sometimes it was called 


Bed, from killing an ox; for it was cuſtomary upon this day to place 
certain cakes, of the ſame ſort with thoſe uſed at ſacrifices, upon a table 


of braſs; round this they drove a ſelect number of oxen, of which he 
that eat any of the cakes was preſently ſlaughtered. The perſon that 


killed the ox was called gs, or SD Porphyry reports, that no lels 


| than three families were employed in this ceremony, and received dif- 


ferent names from their offices therein : The family whoſe duty it was 
to drive the oxen, were called KevTguae, from xlr, 1, e. a ſpur; Thoſe 


that knocked him down, Berbxe, being deſcended from Thaulon: Thoſe 
that ſlaughtered and cut him up, AzTee}, butchers or cooks. The original 
of the cuſtom was thus: On one of Jupiter's feſtivals, it happened that 
a hungry ox eat one of the conſecrated cakes ; whereupon the prieſt 
(ſome call him 'Thaulon, others Diomus, or Sopater), moved with a 
pious zeal, killed the profane beaſt, In thoſe days it was looked upon 
as 2 capital crime to kill an ox; wherefore the guilty prieſt was forced 
to ſecure himſelf by a timely flight; and the Athenians, in his ſtead, 


took the bloody ax, arraigned it, and, according to Pauſanias, brought 
it in not guilty ; but Elan is of another opinion, and reports, that the 


prieſt and people preſent at the ſolemnity (for they alſo were accuſed 
as being acceſſory to the fact) were acquitted, but the ax condemned, 


which ſeems to be moſt probable. In memory of theſe actions, it be- 


came ever aſter cuſtomary for the prieſt to fly, and judgment to be given 


about the {laughter of the ox. 


AIKTYNNIA, | 


A Spartan feſtival (4), in honour of Diana, ſurnamed Dictynna, from 
a city of Crete; or from a Cretan nymph, one of her companions in 
hunting, who was called Dictynna, from her invention of hunting nets, 1 


which are in Greek called Aterua. 5 
e e 85 Al- 


(e) Nubibus. (6) Phocione. Aliaf 
Lib, VIII. Cap. III. Porphyrius de Abſtinent ab Animal. Heſychius, Suidat. 


04) Pauſanias Laconicis. 
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(%0 Pauſanigs Atticis, ZElianus, Var, Hiſt. 
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( , ; we. N N 5 * 
In the ſpring at Megara, in memory of the Athenian hero Diocles 
(a), who died in the defence of a certain youth whom he loved, Whence 
there was a contention at his tomb, wherein a garland was given to the 
youth who gave the ſweeteſt kiſs, The ſolemnity is thus deſcribed by | 
Theocritus (5); = e E 
| Nureer Meg, dc ęiSeborri⸗ ige uolg, FE 8 
ON olxolnrt, Tov ATlixov Ws Tei 2 ö N 
Zero TiwnoudYs Alon Ne Toy O ονε 
Ales oi Tigh Tvpdeov hon; eig. rανν 
EKS ig10paivers MDD ger Pigs 
Os d xs ROE. Yu α⁴æ̃ie xt vel an, 
Beubopegvo; g Dννꝗ‚pb Fes feurig anno 


AIOMEIA, 
In honour of Jupiter Diomeus or of Diomus (e), an Athenian hero, 
the ſon of Colyttus, from whom the inhabitants of one of the Athenian 
boroughs were named Azwugeis, VVV . 


en, 
Solemnities in honour of Allr uro, or Bacchus, ſometimes called by the 
general name of Og«z, which word, though ſometimes applied to the 


myſteries of other gods, does more peculiarly belong to thoſe of Bacchus. 
The feſtivals of this god are faid to have been inſtituted in Egypt, 


and afterwards taught by one Melampus (4); and by Plutarch (e) we 


are informed, that the Egyptian Iſis was the ſame with Ceres, and Ofiris | 
with Bacchus; and that the Grecian Dionyſia were the ſame with the 


Egyptian Pamylia. | 


I bey were obſerved at Athens with greater ſplendour, and more ce | 


remonious ſuperſtition, than in any other part of Greece; for the 


years were numbered by them (J), the chief archon had a part in the 
management of them (g), and the prieſts that officiated therein, were | 
honoured with the firſt ſeats at public ſhows (5). But at firſt they () 
were without ſplendour and ornaments, being days ſet apart for public 
mirth, and obſerved only with theſe ceremonies ; firſt, à veſſel of wine, 


adorned with a vine branch, was brought forth; after that followed a 
goat; then was carried a baſket of figs, and after all, the phalli. 

At ſome of them it was uſual for the worſhippers, in their gar- 
ments and actions, to imitate the poetical fiftions concerning Bac · 


chus: 


— 


(e) Pindari Schol. Pythion, Od. XUIT. ()) Idyl. XII. verf. 23. (e) Etymolog: | 


Euſtath. 11.7. (4) Herodotus, Lib. II. (e) De Ifide & Ofiride. ( Suid. 


(i) Plutarthus Neg G,, 
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kus: They put on fawn ſkins, fine linen, and mitres ; carried Thyr6, 
pron pipes, flutes, and rattles; and crowned themſelves with garlands 
of reds ſacred to Bacchus ; ſuch were the ivy, vine, fir, &c. Some 
imitated Silenus, Pan, and the ſatyrs, expoſing themſelves in comical 


AM dreſſes, and antic motions; ſome rode upon aſſes, others drove goats to 
ce the laughter. In this manner, perſons of both ſexes ran about the 
he hills, deſerts, and other places, wagging their heads, dancing in ridi- 
by | culous poſtures, filling the air with hideous noiſes, and yelling, per- 
0 ſonating men diſtracted, and crying aloud, Eve? cas, Eder Baxxs, or & 
lax v, OT locarys, or I BN XR. 2 8 f 5 he's 
Such were the rites uſed in moſt of Bacchus's feſtivals: throughout 
f Greece, and particularly at Athens, where this frantic rout was, upon 
one of the ſolemities of this god, followed by perſons carrying certain 
ſacred veſſels, the firſt of which was filled with water; after theſe went 
a ſelect number of honourable virgins, called Kao, becauſe they 
carried little baſkets of gold, filled with all forts of fruit. In theſe 
conſiſted the moſt myſterious part of the ſolemnity; and therefore, to 
amuſe the common people, ſerpents were put into them, which ſome- 
times crawling out of their places, aſtoniſhed the beholders. Next was 
the Ilie pa) A, being a company of men carrying T8; @&as;, which | 
ero, mere poles, to the ends of which were fixed things in the form of a 
nan man's privities: theſe perſons were crowned with violets and ivy, and 
5 had their faces covered with other herbs; they were called O©za>Þ0pu, 
and the ſongs repeated by them, Oazxauz cours. After theſe followed 
the 129P#220, in womens apparel, with garments ſtriped with white, 
| and reaching to their ancles, garlands on their heads, gloves compoſed 
the of flowers on their hands, and in their geſtures imitating drunken men. 
the There were alſo certain perſons called Ayogos, whoſe office it was to 
bus. WH crry the A, or myltical van of Bacchus, a thing fo eſſential to 
ypt, | this, and other ſolemnities and lacrifices of this god, that few of them 
J we could be duly celebrated without it; whence he is ſometimes called 
firis WM ,. At this time, alſo, public ſhows, plays, and ſports, were fre- 
the quented, and the whole city was filled with revelling and licentiouſneſs. 


The feſtivals of Bacchus were almoſt innumerable; the names of 
ſome of the moſt of them are'as:follow 3. hen ne nh, 
Auyvric agxaidriee (a), celebrated upon the twelfth of Antheſterion, 
at Limnz in Attica, where was a temple of Bacchus. The chief per- 
ſons that officiated, were fourteen women, appointed by the Bao, 
$0 was one of the archons, and provided neceſſaries for the ſolemni- 
ty: They were called Tagaigal, i. e. venerable, and could not enter up- 
on their office, till they had taken an oath in preſence of the Beoikoen, 
f wite of the Baowaevs, that they were free from all manner of pol- 
tion, PO RO | 5 By 5 
Alone rwrige, are mentioned by Thucydides (5), but perhaps are 
not diſtinct from ſome of the following. „„ ms 
; Alexi ou f,, (C), or the Greater, ſometimes called Ame, or rd x 
4s, as being celebrated within the city, in the month een 
(s) Thucydid. Lib. II. Heſychius, Demoſthen. Orat. in Neæram, Pollux, Lib. VIII. 
*) Lox, eitat-. (e) Demoſthen. Orat. in Leptin, 4 
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It is ſometimes, by way of | Eminence, called Atwybore, without any g. 
ſtinguiſhing epithet, becauſe it was the moſt celebrated of all Bacchus 


feſlivals at Athens. And it ſeems to be the ſame with the au 
dęxaidriga, and the following to be the fame with Awrvoiz rune, 


Azoruoia wixe, or the Leſs, ſometimes called rd xa @ygs;, becaiſe jt | 


was obſeryed in the country, It was a fort of preparation to the for. 
mer and greater feſtival, and was celebrated in autumn (a): Some place 
it in the month Poſideon, others in Gamelion ; others will have it to be 
the ſame with Atorvoice Ana, fo named from xu, 1. e. a wine-preſs, 


and, agreeably to this opinion, Heſychias telleth us, it was celebrated 
| 5 in the month Lenzon. | | 


Avoruria, Bguvgdν (b), obſerved at Brauron, a borough of Attica, 


where the votaries gave themſelves over to all manner of exceſs and 
lewdneſs. 0 | | 


Awol v TH (c), myſteries unlawful to be revealed, and obſerved 


by the Athenians in honour of Bacchus NyQelius, to whom alſo they 


' erected a temple, 8 5 


SOtoihia, to Bacchus, ſurnamed ©40:y5;, i. e. the god of wine. 
NuP4yw, to Bacchus ſurnamed Quopyy®-, and Qtuensns, becauſe hu. 


man ſacrifices were offered to him at that time (4); or from eating raw 


—— 


fleſh, which action the prieſts uſed to imitate upon this ſolemnity. It 

was alſo euſtomary for them to put ſerpents in their hair, and in all 

their behaviour to counterfeit madneſs and diſtraction. 
Aieybeν,t1!Mͤ er, Was an anniverſary day in Arcadia, where the 


children, having been inſtructed in the muſic of Philoxenus and Ti. 
motheus, were brought yearly to the theatre, where they celebrated the 


feaſt of Bacchus with ſongs, dances, and games (e)7. 
Several other feſtivals were obſerved in honour of this god, as the 
triennial ſolemnity, called from the time of its celebration, Aue 


eiern (J), which is ſaid to have been firſt inſtituted by Bacchus 


himſelf, in memory of his expedition into India, in which he ſpent 


Le). In Pace. (9) Pindari Schol. Pythion. Od. v. (0) Pauſanias Mel 
lenicis, Sidonius Carm. IX. He | 2 a 8 


three years. Another alſo is mentioned by the Scholiaſt of Ariſto. 


5 phanes (g), and ſaid to be obſerved every fifth year. And beſide theſe, 
we find frequent mention of Bacchus's feſtivals in moſt of the ancient 
| authors, ſome of which are deſcribed in other places 


| AIOEKOYPIA, 


In honour of Awoxepe;, or Caſtor and Pollux, who were reputed to be 
the ſons of Jupiter. It was obſerved by the Cyrenæans (5), but more 
eſpecially by the Spartans (i), whoſe country was. honoured by the 
birth of theſe heroes. The ſolemnity was full of mirth, being a time 
wherein they ſhared plentifully of the gifts of Bacchus, and divett- 
ed themſelves with ſports,” of which wreſtling matches always made 2 


part, : 
NY Al- 

(a) Ariſtophanes Schdliaft. Acharn. (6) Idem in Pace. (c) Pauſanias Atticis 
(4) Plutarchus Themiſtocl. (e) Polybius, Lib. V. () Virgil. Reid IV. 
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Alo Bore, 


A Melefian feſtival, wherein an ox was offered to Jupiter (a), as the 
name imports. 
APYOIEIA, 
An anniverſary day, obſerved in memory of Dryops, one of Apollo's 
ſons, at Afine, which was a maritime town of Argos, os inhabited by 
the Dryopians (9). - | 


AQNAEKATH. 


A feſtival ſo called, becauſe it was celebrated upon the rvelfth day 
of Antbefterion (e). See Arbivigu. 


| E 
EBAOMH, 
On the feventh day (4 ) of every lunar month, in 105557 of Apollo, 
to whom all ſeventh days were ſacred; becauſe one of them was his 


birth- day, whence he was ſometimes called Eden, ( e). The ery 
we have 1n Heſiod (J. 


— 2 > Sen, 4 lego ſtaag, 

Ty vag Ard Xevodoge yiivaro Anto, 

— The ſeventh day is ſacred, 
'Cauſe Phoebus then was of Latona born: | 


— r 


At this ſolemnity the Athenians ſung hymns to 1 and carried 
in their hands bfanches of laurel, with which allo they adorned their 
diſhes, 

Another feſtival there was of this ade, which private families ob- 
ſerved upon the ſeventh day after the birth of a child; but of this 1 
fall give an account 1n its own place. | 


' EISHTHPLA, 


| The day in which the magiſtrates at Abend entered upon | thels of- 
fices (g); ; upon which it was cuſtomary for them to offer a ſolemn ſacri- 
fice, praying for the preſervation and proſperity of the commonwealth, 


in the temple, or hall of Jupiter Beha, and Minerva Bsp, 1. 6 the | 
Shak (5). 


 BKAAHZLA, | 
To Jupiter, furnamed Hecalus, or Hecaleſius, from Heeale, one . 
Fol, J. | <4 C . 
0 Ui (5 Pauſan. 1 0 Heſychius. (qa) Suidas, Proclus in 


(elodi Dies, (e) Plut. Sympoſ. Lib. VIII. Qaæſt. I. 
adique Lexicographi. (5) Antiphon, Orat. * Chorent. 


(/) Diebus. (g) 3 . 
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ſions of kindneſs and reſpect, making prayers and vows to the gods ſot 


de held ſacred, and honoured at this ſolemnity, in which ſhe was called 


* 


the borough towns of the Leontian tribe in Attica (a) ; or from w 
old woman called Hecale, by whom he had a ſtatue erected. This He. 
cale (as Plutarch (5) reports), when Theſeus was upon his expedition 
againſt the Marathonian bull, entertained him with all poſſible exprel. 


return, finding old Hecale dead, and being thereby prevented fron 


his ſafe return. Theſeus came off with being and honour ; but at hi; 
expreſſing his thankfulneſs to her, he ordered that her memory ſhould 


by a diminution of her name, Heca/ene ; becauſe ſhe had accoſted The. Sy -- 
ſeus after that manner, calling him Oneni die. which is a very uſual mode rie 
of ſpeech, when aged perſons deſign to expreſs their love and tendernel, Fr 
to the younger ſoit: So Strepſiades in Ariſtophanes (c) calls his ſo 
Phidippides by the dimiautive name of Se di. 
= Aft 
EKATHZIA, of the 
An anniverſary folemnity obſerved in honour of Hecate, by the NN 
Stratonicenſians, who were wont to aſſemble at this time in great nun. 
bers (4). „ oY Af 
The Athenians alſo had a great veneration for this goddeſs, believing accom 
that ſhe was the overſeer of their families, and protected their children; ter of 
whence it was cuſtomary to erect ſtatues to her before the doors of their ben 6 
houſes, which, from the goddeſs's name, were called Exaraiæ (e). Every wanti! 
new-moon there was a public (%% ſupper, provided at the charged compe 
the richer fort, which was no ſooner brought to the accuſtomed place, was bi 
but the poor people carried all off, giving out that Hecate had devoured death. 
it (J); whence it was called Exdrus detrres, or Hecate's ſupper. Thi turn C 
was done in a place where three ways met, becauſe this goddeſs vu ternal 
ſuppoſed to have a threefold nature, or three offices, in alluſion to which where 
The was known by Tan. or the moon; and upon earth, Agric, or Di huſban 
ana: whence it is, that we find a great many names attributed to her artifice 
derived foom the number three, or bearing ſome relation to it; as 7% of carr 
yimr@-, Ter n@-, TerynaJum, Tewoirn, Trivia, Tergemina, Trium gin mi 
with ſeveral others. The reaſon why Hecate was placed in the public grante 
ways, rather than other deities, was ors #71 rd xçg’àͤf ren 0 punrud! Query f. 
des, becauſe ſhe preſided over piacular pollutions, as we learn from d 705 
Scholiaſt on Theocritus (g): and the above mentioned ſacrifices or lu | 
pers (051) arorgoraiuy , xabapoiuy tn; xe poigxy, were expiatory ofith 
ings to move this e to avert any evils, which might impend if 
reafon of piacular crimes committed in the high-ways, as we ate i In! 
formed by Plutarch. Con rr Go EO 3 
. EKATOMBOIA, . © 
A feſtival (0) celebrated in honour of Juno, by the Argians, al 4 _ 
5 0 5 e 55 8 Ag . 
| nould 
— — — — caſe th 
(a) Stephan. Byzantin. (3) Theſeo. (e) Nubibus. (a) Strabo, Lib. A come i 
(e) Ariſtophan. ejuſque Scholiaft. in Veſp. (V) Idem in Pluto. () 16 | 
_ (5) Pindari Scholiaſt. Olymp. VII, VIII. e 1 F 
g | | | 2 
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ginenſtans, who were a colony from Argos. It was ſo called from 
dard, which fignifies a ſacrifice conſiſting of an hundred oxen ; it be- 
ing uſual upon the firſt day of this ſolemnity to offer ſo many to Juno, 
the relics of all which were diſtributed amongſt the citizens. There 


the kings of Argos: Lhe prize was a brazen ſhield and a crown of 


There was alſo an anniverſary ſacrifice called by this name in Laco- 
nia, and offered for the preſervation of the hundred cities, which flou- 
riſked at one time in that country (42). 


EKATOMGONIA, e 
A ſolemn ſacrifice to Jupiter, offered by the Meſſenians, when any 
of them killed an hundred enemies (509. | 
Ys EKAYZIA, wr 
A feſtival obſerved by the Phæſtians, in honour of Latona, upon this 


zen of Phæſtus in Crete; who being of an honourable family, but 
wanting an eſtate anſwerable to his birth, and being unable to provide 
competent fortunes for daughters, had commanded his wife, that if ſhe 
was brought to bed of a daughter, ſhe ſhould immediately put her to 


ternal affection, reſolved to diſobey her huſband's cruel command; 


granted her requeſt, and was thence by the Phæſtians called Our, d 73 


5  EAAGSHBOAIA, . . 
In honour of Diana, ſurnamed EA pn, i. e. the huntreſs, for which 
Hap -, was offered to her (4). This feſtival was inſtituted upon this 


Theſſalians, and diſdaining to ſubmit to them, Daiphantus propoſed that 
a valt pile of combuſtible matter ſhould be erected, upon which they 


means 


% Euſtath. Iliad. e. (i) Pauſan. Meſſen. (e) Metamorph. XVII.. 
(4) Athæn. Aπα seg. Lib. Xx 5 81 5 1 hs 


th 


were alſo at this time public ſports, firſt inſtituted by Archinus, one of 


account as it is delivered by Antonius Liberalis (e): Galatea, the daugh- _ 
ter of Eurytius, was married to Lamprus, the ſon of Pandion, a citi- 


death. This done, he went to look after his flock, and before his re- 
turn Galatea was delivered of a daughter, but being overcome by ma- 


wherefore, to ſecure the infant, ſhe called it Leucrippus, telling her 
huſband it was a boy. At length, being no longer able to conceal the 
artifice, ſhe fled for ſuccour to Latona's temple, where, with abundance 

of earneſtneſs, ſhe entreated the goddeſs, that, if it was poſſible, her vir- 
gin might be transformed into a boy. Latona, moved with compaſſion, 


Oucry fei deæ TH den, i. e. becauſe the maid changed her ſex; and Exdvoia, 
d Thy aide A Tov x i. e. becauſe ſhe put of her woman's apparel. 


reaſon, a cake made in the form of a deer, and upon that account called 
occaſion : The Phocenſians being reduced to the laſt extremity by the 
ſhould place their wives, children, and their whole ſubſtance z and in 


cale they were defeated, ſet all on fire together, that nothing might | 
come into the hands of their enemies. But it being judged by no 
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before been reduced to extreme deſparr, were entirely defeated hy 
them (a). In memory of which victory, this feſtival was inſtituted 
and obſerved with more ſolemnity, and frequented by greater numher; 


applied to perſons loſt beyond all hopes of recovery, and is ſaid to haye 


| territories of Platæa, by the Grecians, under the conduct of Pauſaniss 
the Spartan, the Platzans erected an altar, and a ſtatue of white mar. 


_ c1ans had aſſerted the liberties of Greece againſt the force of the Bar- 
barians: And a general aſſembly being ſummoned from all parts of 
Greece, Ariſtides the Athenian propoſed that deputies might be ſent 


the games of liberty, which was agreed upon, and great prizes appoint 
ed to be contended for,- 5 


thoſe that had valiantly loſt their lives in defence of their country's | 
liberty, of which the manner was thus: On the fixteenth of the 
month Mæmacterion, which, with the Bœotians, is Alalcomenius, a pro- 
ceſſion was made, beginning about break of day. It was led by: 
trumpeter, ſounding a point of war; then followed certain chariots, 


young men free born, it not being permitted any people of ſervile 
condition to aſſiſt at any part of this ſolemnity, becauſe the men in 


means reaſonable ſo to diſpoſe of the women without their conſent, the 
ſummoned them to the public aſſembly; where being met in a full bo. 
dy, the propoſal was no ſooner offered to them, than, with unanimy, 
conſent, they gave their approbation of it, applauding Daiphantus, aud 
decreeing him a crown, in reward of ſo generous and noble a contrjy. 
ance ; the boys alſo are ſaid to have met, and conſented to it. Thing 
being in this poſture, they went to meet their enemies, whom they en. 
gaged with ſuch fury and reſolution, that thofe, by whom they had juk 
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of worſhippers, than any other in that country. Here you may take 
notice of the proverb Ouxiewy D, 1. e. Phocenſian deſpair, which i 


taken 1ts original from this ftory. 


EAENIA, 


A feſtival inſtituted by the Laconians, in memory of Helena (5), tu 
whom they gave the honour of a temple and divine worſhip. It wa 
celebrated by virgins riding upon mules, or in certain chariots compoſed 
of reeds or bulruſhes, and called Ka, 1 


| EOETOEPIA, 8 

At Platæa (c), to Jupiter Eleutherius, or the aſſertor of liberty, by ; 
delegates from almoſt all the cities of Greece. It was inſtituted upon 15 
this. account : Mardonius, the Perſian general, being defeated in the * 
ourt 
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ble, to Jupiter Eleutherius, by whoſe aſſiſtance they ſuppoſed the Gre- 


every fifth year from the cities of Greece, to celebrate END, i. e. 


The Platzans alſo kept an anniverſary ſolemnity, in memory of 


loaden with myrrh, garlands, and a black bull; after theſe came 


whoſe memory it was inftituted, died in defence of the liberty of 
e or de SE. Greece; 


(a) Plut. de Vertute Mulierum. (5) Heſych. 


OP: 
) Pauſan. Boot. Plut. Ariſtide. | 


Greece; theſe carried libations of wine and milk, in large two eared 
chief magiſtrate, for whom, though it was unlawful at other times to 


he was then clad in a purple robe, and taking a water-pot out of the 
city-chamber, proceeded with a ſword in his hand through the middle 
{the town, to the ſepulchres : Then he drew water out of a neighbour- 
ing ſpring, and waſhed, and anointed the monuments ; then ſacrificed 
the bull upon a pile of wood, making ſupplication to Infernal Mercury, 


and Jupithy, and invited the ſouls of thoſe valiant heroes that loſt their 
les in de ᷑nce of their country, to the entertainment; then filling a 
(: bowl with ine, ſaid, I drink to thoſe that 7000 their lives for the liberty of 
is Greece, Thie ſolemnities, Plutarch telleth us, were obſerved till his 


days. Tg V | . | 
{tos feſtival of this name was obſerved by the Samians, in ho- 
nour of the god of love (a). | | | TRY | | 5 
It was alſo cuſtomary for ſlaves to keep a holiday called by this name, 
when they obtained liberty, To which cuſtom there is an alluſion in 


4 Plautus (5), who introduces a ſlave, named Toxilus, rejoicing that bis. 
0 mailer was gone from home, and promiſing himſelf as much pleaſure as 


if he had obtained his freedom; whence he makes him to ſay, 


— 


Bajilice aguto Eleuiberia. 


» EAEYEINIA, 5 
he This ſolemnity was obſerved by the Celeans and Phliaſians, every 


and Cretans; but more eſpecially by the Athenians every fifth year, 
reign of the elder Theodoſius. It was the moſt celebrated and my- 
ſterious ſolemnity of any in Greece; whence it is often called, by way 
diſtinction; and ſo ſuperſtitiouſly careful were they to conceal the 
it was accounted unſafe to abide in the ſame houſe with him ; wherefore 


he was apprehended as a public offender, and ſuffered death. Every 
thing contained a myſtery ; Ceres herſelf (to whom, with her daughter 


ts E f | 

by 4x os, 1, e. grief, or heavineſs, becauſe of her ſorrow for the loſs of her. 
os daughter, when the was ſtolen by Pluto. This ſecrecy was ſtrictly en- 
in Joined, not only in Attica, but in all other plzces of Greece, where 

of this feſtival was obſerved, except Crete; inſomuch, that if any perſon 
0 that was not lawfully initiated, did but through ignorance or miſtake 


chance to be preſent at the myſterious rites, he was put to death. It 


CR ee — 


_— 


%) Atkenæus Aurveoop, Lib. III. 00) Perf. AR. I. Scen. 1. 
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Jeſſels, and jars of oil, and precious ointments: Latt of all came the 


touch any thing of iron, or wear garments of any colour but white, yet 


fourth year; by the Pheneatæ alſo, the Lacedemonians, Parrhafians, 
it Eleuſis a borough-town in Attica, from whence it was tranſlated 
to Rome by Adrian the emperor, and never totally aboliſhed till the 
of eminence, Mosyei, i. e. the my/leries, without any other note of 


ſacred rites, that if any perſon divulged any part of them, he was 
thought to have called down ſome divine judgment upon his head, and 


Proſerpina, this ſolemnity was ſacred), was not called by her own name, 
but by the unuſual title of Axeau, which ſeems to be derived from 
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| s god, 1 
is faid by ſome to have been firſt inſtituted by Ceres herſelf, whey 0 You, i. 
had ſupplied the Athenians with corn, in a time of famine. Other, were nal 
' tribute both thoſe facts to king Erectheus: Some will have it to Sy Abau 
been inſtituted by Muſæus, the father of Eumolpus ; others by Eun mitted t 
pus himſelf, be | | "FF ccptcd, 
Perſons of both ſexes, and all ages, were initiated at this folemgit ed to th 
Nor was it a thing indifferent, whether they would be fo or not 10 2 
the neglect of it was looked upon as a crime of a very heinous mM myrtle, 
ture; inſomuch that it was one part of the accufation for which Son, the y. 
tes was condemned to death, All perſons initiated were thought t on at 
live in a ſtate of greater happineſs and ſecurity than other men, bein ed FRO 
under the more immediate care and protection of the goddeſſes ; Ne Wes LN, 
did the benefit of it extend only to this life; but after death, to defied, 
they enjoyed (as was believed) far greater degrees of felicity than means b 
others, and were honoured with the firſt places in the Elyſian Shades; ont of 2 
whereas others were forced to wallow in perpetual dirt, Fink, and naſl. rw, 
nefſs. . | AL on togethe1 
8 But ſince the benefits of initiation were fo vaſtly great, no wonder if poſed ce 
they were very cautious what perſons they admitted to it: Therefore they ret 
ſuch as were convicted of witchcraft, or any other heinous crime, or had tiſe ont 
comitted murder, though againſt their wills, were debarred from thek ind ama 
myſteries; and though in later ages, all perſons, Barbarians excepted dir 
were admitted to them, yet in the primitive times, the Athemans ex reſplend 
cluded all ſtrangers, that is, all that were not members of their ont black di 
commonwe:lth, Hence, when Hercules, Caftor and Pollux deſired to bf, - 4 
initiated, they were firſt made citizens of Athens, as we learn from Plu aſlomilhe 
tatch (a). Nor were they admitted to the Mv5ygiz prey. or greater my ge 
_ fries, but only to the wwge, or We AR are ſacred to Proſerpina, ant 8 
firſt inſtituted on this account: On a time when the Athenians wen 1 
_ celebrating the accuſtomed folemnity, Hercules happening to go tha Ind 1008 
way, defired he might be initiated; but it being unlawful for any ſtran 85 435 
ger to enjoy that privilege, and yet Hercules being a perfon, who, b 0 c 
reaſon of his great power, and the extraordinary ſervices he had dong 1 5 
for them, could not be denied; Eumolpus thought of an expediengg; The! 
whereby to ſatisfy the hero's requeſt, without violating the laws; which tn lg 
1 he did, by inftituting another ſolemnity, which was called Mage sd ans 
1 or the er muſteries, which were afterwards ſolemnly obſerved ll tem 
> the month Antheſterion, at Agræ, a place near the river Iliſſus; where ne of 
| as the greater were celebrated in the month Boedromion at Eleulis, i to divin 
| Attic borough, from which Ceres was called Eleuſinia. In latter tine hgh 
| the tefler feſtival was uſed as a preparative to the greater; for no pet LE 
| bons were initiated in the greater, unleſs they had been purified at ti vatural 
| leſſer; the manner of which purification was thus: Having ke vas call 
s themſelves chaſte and unpolluted nine days, they came and offered i It per 
| crifices and prayers, wearing crowns and garlands of flowers, whic | ras 
| were called lou, or Ix; they had alſo under their feet Aids x40 " mY 
i. e. Jupiter's ſkin, which was the ſkin of a victim offered to th wi ” 


800 


on 
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god. The perſon that aſſiſted them herein was called T, from 


were named Murs, i. e. perſons initiated, | 
About a year after, having ſacrificed a ſow to Ceres, they were ad- 
mitted to the greater myſteries, the ſecret rites of which (ſome few ex- 
cepted, to which none but prieſts were conſcious) were frankly reveal- 
ed to them; whence they were called Pogo, and inrras, i. e. inſpectors. 
The manner of initiation was thus: The candidates being crowned with 
Inyrtle, had admittance by night into a place called Mega cg, i. e. 
the my/tical temple, which was an edifice ſo vaſt and capacious, that the 
moſt ample theatre did ſcarce exceed it. At their entrance, they purifi- 


time, were admoniſhed to preſent themſelves with minds pure and un- 
defiled, without which the external cleanneſs of the body would by no 
means be accepted. After this the holy myſteries were read to them 
ont of a book called INirgwue, which word is derived from xthrgæ, i. e. a 
ſane, becauſe the book was nothing elſe but two ſtones fitly cemented 
together. Then the prieſt that initiated them, called Izze@avris, pro- 
poled certain queſtions, as, Whether they were faſting, &c. ? to which 
they returned anſwers in a ſet form, as may be ſeen in Meurſius's trea- 
tiſe on this feſtival z to which I refer the reader. This done, ſtrange 
and amazing objects preſented themſelves ; ſometimes the place they 
were in ſeemed to ſhake round them, ſometimes appeared bright and 


black darkneſs and horror; ſometimes thunder and lightning; fome- 
times frightful noiſes and bellowings; ſometimes terrible apparitions, 
aſtoniſhed the trembling ſpectators. The being preſent at theſe fights 


were accounted ſacred, and of no leſs efficacy to avert evils than charms 


and tattered 3 nor was it then uſual to throw them away, but they made 
{waddling-clothes of them for their children, or conſecrated them to 
Ceres and Proſerpina. 5 - 33 og oth 

The ſame perſon that attended at the initiation was called IzzoPevry;, 
i.e. a revealer of holy things: He was a citizen of Athens, and held 


cuſtomary for him to reſign his place every fourth year, which was the 
time of this feſtival); he was farther abliged to devote himſelf wholly 
to divine ſervice, and to hve a chaſte and fingle life; to which end it 
was uſual for him to anoint himſelf with the juice of hemlock, which, 
by its extreme coldneſs, is {aid to extinguiſh, in a great meaſure, the 


was permitted to marry. The ſecond was called Kievz, of whole office 


dun; Kiev, of Mercury; and O is! 75 Boys, of the Moon, Tg 


Yong, i. e · Water, which was uſed at moſt purifications : Themſelves. 


as 
a — 


ed themſelves by waſhing their hands in holy water; and, at the ſame 


teſplendent with light and radiant fire, and then again covered with 


was called Abrechiæ, i. e. intuition. After this they were diſmiſſed in 
thele words, Kg, Ownratz. The garments in which they were initiated 


and incantations : and therefore were never caſt off till they were torn 


his office during life (though amongſt the Celeans and Phliaſians it was 


natural heat. The hierophantes had three aſſiſtants; the firſt of which 
was called, from his office, Azdsxes, i. e. lorch-bearer; and to him it 


| have already given an account. The third miniſtered at the altar, 
and was, for that reaſon, named O #7; . Hierophantes is ſaid to 
have been a type of the great Creator of all things; Achs, of the 


- — 
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392 Of the Religion of Greece. 
There were alſo certain public officers, whoſe buſineſs it was to (6 
care that all things were performed according to cuſtom. Firſt, Baca 
1. e. the ling, who was one of the archons, and was obliged at this ſo. 
lemnity to offer prayers and ſacrifices, to ſee that no indecency or ire. 
larity was committed, and the day following the myſteries, to aſſem. 
ble the ſenate to take cognizance of all offenders in that kind. Beggs 
the king there were four E¾Mulnͥ, 1. e. curators, elected by the peg. 
ple; one of them was appointed out of the ſacred family of the Eumgl. 
pidæ, another out of Ceryces, and the remaining two out of the other 
citizens. There were allo ten perſons that aſſiſted at this, and ſome 
other ſolemnities, who were called Izzo, becauſe it was their buſinel 
10 offer /acrifices. Ds | 5 
This feſtival was celebrated in the month Boedromion, and continu- 
ed nine days, beginning upon the fiſteenth, and ending upon the twenty. 
third day of that month; during which time it was unlawful to arreſt 
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any man, or preſent any petition ; and ſuch as were found guilty of WW 5. Up: 
_ theſe practices were fined a thouſand drachms, or (as others report) put Wrewarded 
to death. It was alſo unlawful for thoſe that were initiated to fit upon Weufis. 
the covering of a well, or to eat beans, mullets, or weazles. If any wo. 8. The 
man rode in 2 chariot to Eleuſis, ſhe was, by an edict of Lycurgus, Nhat Æſc 
obliged to pay fix thouſand drachms. The deſign of which order was initiated. 
to prevent the richer women from diſtinguiſhing themſelves from thoſe Wo celebr: 
which were poor. 3 VVV a | ſuch perſc 
. The firſt day was called Ayugubs, i. e. an aſſembly; becauſe, it WW 9. The 
may be, then the worſhippers firſt met together. | . arthen ve 
2. The ſecond was named Az N Mögt, 1. e. to the ſea, you that are Mee of wt 
initiated; becauſe (I ſuppoſe) they were commanded to purify them. Wiſhcit, afte 
b d ̃ ß ĩͤ i Wa Dn rt Bates hrown dc 
3 P pon the third they offered ſacrifices, which conſiſted chiefly of Wi libation, 
an ZExonian mullet, in Greek rzeiyay, and barley out of Rharium, a 
field of Eleuſis, in which that fort of corn was firſt fown. Theſe obla- 
tions were called Obæ, and accounted ſo ſacred, that the prieſts them- An At 
ſelves were not (as was uſual in other offerings) allowed to partake of ul-ruſhe 
3 125 or Rs 1 ere car. 
4. Upon the fourth they made a ſolemn proceſſion, wherein the Ka. 
| 3:0», or holy baſketgof Ceres, was carried in a conſecrated cart; crowds To fe 
| of people ſhouting, as they went along, Xigs Ang3rig, i. e. Hail to Ceres ii: "oh 
j After theſe followed certain women, called K:5o@%go;, who (as the name A 125 
3 implies) carried. certain baſhets: In theſe were contained ſeſamin, cards . 3 
1 ed wool, ſome grains of ſalt, a ſerpent, pomegranates, reeds, ivy. 10 in th 
| bougzs, a ſort of cakes called 98%, poppies, cc. . which 1 
{ F. The fifth was called H Toy Mzurudwuy yeeege, i. e. the torch day; be- The 10 
_ cauſe the night following it, the men and women ran about with torches 33 F 
In their hands. It was alſo cuſtomary to dedicate torches bo Ceres, ug, ches 
do contend who ſhould preſent the biggeſt ; which was done in memo | 
of Ceres's journey, wherein ſhe ſought Proſerpina, being conducted bi bon 
the light of a torch, kindled in the flames of Etna 7% 
6. The ſixth was called laxxes, from Facchus, the ſon of Jupiteſſ 
and Ceres, who accompanied the goddeſs in her ſearch after Proſerpi "op 
na, with a torch in his hand; whence it is that his ſtatue held WM. Follu) 


| : 3 b * MEzus A 
torch. This ſtatue was carried from the Ceramicys to Eleuſis in 2 ſo ; 


ler 


* 
by 


lemn proceſſion, called, after the hero's name, laxxes. The ſtatue 
ind the perſons that accompanied it. had their heads crowned with 
myrtle: theſe were named Iaxxoywys!, and all the way danced, and 
ſung, and beat brazen kettles. he way by which they iſſued out of 
the city, was called liga eds, i, e. the ſacred way: the reſting-place 
Is gung, from a fg tree, which grew there, and was, (like all other 
things concerned in this ſolemnity), accounted ſacred. It was alſo 
cuſtomary to reſt upon a bridge built over the river Cephiſſus, where 
they made themſelves merry by jeſting on thoſe that paſſed by z whence 


pou des! xArvagen, i. e. mocking. oi jeering 5 and yipuerre: are by Hely- 
chius interpreted oxarras, i. e. ſcoffers, Having pailcv this bridge, they 


o 


ical entrance, 


rewarded with a meaſure of barley, that grain being firſt ſown in K. 
26 RY | | N e 
8. The eighth was called Exidaugiæon yuige, becauſe it once happened 


70+ 
us, tht /Eſculapius, coming from Epidaurus to Athens, and defiring to be 
ras initiated, had the leſſer myſteries repeated: whence it became cuſtomary 


ſuch perſons as had not before enjoyed this privilege. 

9. The ninth and laſt day of the feftival was called Ilaywoxeoes, i. e. 
orthen veſſels ; becaule it was uſual to fill two uch veliei. with wine, 
ne of which being placed towards the eaſt, and the other towards the 
relt, after the repetition of certain myltical words, they were both 
brown down, and the wine being ſpilt upon the ground, was offered as 
| libation, OT % 55 


| EAENO®OPIA, 


ull-ruſhes, with ears of willow, in which certain myſterious things 
ere carried upon this day. 3 3 5 


EAANTIA, 


Jupiter iu the form ot a bull. At this time Europa's bones were car- 


dich was no leſs than twenty cubits in circumference, 


larathon, where one of her ſtatues was erected: or, amo T8 N Toy 


LC nog ES imer 


— 


0 Poilux Onom. Lib. X. Cap. III Heſych. - (6) Heſycb. Etymclog. Auctor, 
MLLZUs ActTvogop. Lib. XV. Pindari Scholiaſtes Olympion Od. XIillI. 
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Nag gen. being derived from Yipuga, i. e. a bridge, is by Suidas ex- 


went to Eleuſis the way into which was called Mesh lieodeg, i. e. the 


5. Upon the ſeventh day were ſports, in which the victors were 


o celebrate them a ſecond time upon this day, and admit to initiation 


An Athenian feſtival (a), ſo called from Exvzs, i. e. veſſels made of 


Two feſtivals (6), one of which was celebrated in Crete, in honour 
f Europa, called Eri, which was either a Phoenician name, or de- 
ed 470 TH dA err ömò Taves, i. e. from Europa's raviſhment by | 


d in proceſſion, with a myrtle garland called Exxwris, or EMA, 


The other feſtival was celebrated by the Corinthians with ſolemn _ 
mes and races, wherein young men contended, running with light-⸗ 
(torches in their hands. It was ivſtituted in honour of Minerva, 
named EAAWwTG eo Ts © Maga karg, i. e. from a certain pond in 
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394 / the Religion of Greece. 
Zrrop 257 There), i. e. becauſe by her aſſiſtance Bellerophon caught Pega, 
fu, the winged horſe, and brought him under command, which ſony 
take to be the firſt reaſon of the celebration of this feſtival, Other 
are of opinion, that this name was given to the goddeſs from one He, 
lotis, a Corinthian woman; the ftory runs thus: The Dorians being 
aſſiſted by the poſterity of Hercules, made an invaſion upon Pelopon. 
neſus, where they took, and burned Corinth ; moſt of the women 
took care to ſecure themſelves by an early flight, only ſome few, amongſt 
whom were Hellotis, and Eurytione, betook themſelves to Minerva“ 
temple, hoping that the ſanQity of the place would be a ſufficient pro. 
' tection for them. No ſooner had this reached the Dorians ears, but 
they ſet fire to the temple, and all the reſt making a ſhift to eſcape, 
Hellotis and Eurytione periſhed in the flames. Upon this enſued a 
dreadful plague, which proved very fatal to the Dorians; and the re. 
medy preſcribed by the goddefs, was to appeaſe the ghoſts of the tuo 
deceaſed filters; whereupon they inſtituted this feſtival in memory of Wl A Rhod 
them, and erected a temple to Minerva, ſurnamed, from one of them, 


In hono 


An Ath 


Another 


A daz 


for a vic 


o 


Hellotis, | . 
Games in Sicily, near the river Helloris ().) 
EMILAOKIA, At Sci: 
At Athens (+). 
N ENHAIA TZ, 7 
9 Or rather (according to Meurſius's r Evveniat, was 3 By the 
1 Feſtival in honour of Enyalius (1), whom ſome will have to be the 0 
i lame with Mars; others, only one of his miniſters, | „ 
| - EEITHPIA, This! 
i 1 . e or i oe ag | ſerved b 
. | Oblations or prayers to any of the gods big T4 #008, for profperourMlf filth yea 
egreſs Theſe were offered by generals before they went out to the tended. 
= Wars, by men who were going from home, and fuch as were about te uſual at 
make their exit out of the world by death (a). 8 would p1 
TT T ENAXOHY, 
Io Ceres named Ayves (5), from Zx0e, i. e. grief, in memory ol , 1. 
her ſorrow, when thc had oſt her daughter Proſerpina, | 3 
emen, 1 Fey 
Private feſtivals, and times of rejoicing, when a friend, or relatioq | 
had recuracd From = Journey 9. Lt 
„ wennn oo = 4 
A D-lphian feſtival, in memory of a journey of Apollo (4). | 
i Heſychius. (+; e, (Þ lems» - (a) Suidas, Etymologici Aua 90 Hef 
(5) Putarch de Hide & Oſiride. (c) Himerius in Propempt. Flavian. (4) Proco So 


in Ep. ſtola ad Zachariam. 


. 


— — . ̃⁵Ü . WON. HERLIIOA 


TRE, ENIOPIKAAIA, 
In honour of Apollo (e). 
 ENIKAEIAIA, 
An Athenian feſtival, in honour of Ceres (Y). 
ENIKPHNIA, 
Another of Ceres's . feftivals obſerved by the Laconians (4). 


ENINIKIA, EIHINIKIOZ EOPTH, 


— 


A day of tejoicitg after victory. Etriblxia N, fignifies 70 e 
for a 9 obtained. 


EIIEKAGIA, 
A Rhodian fetival (5). | 
ENIEKHNA, 
A Sten feflival (5. 


ENISKIPA, EMBKIPOSHS, 
At Scira i in Attica, in honour of Ceres and Proferpina (4). 
EPQTIAIA, 
$3 ia the Theſpians, in honour of Ege, i. e. 9 the god of love 0 ). 


the 
| " EPOTIA, 


This feftival ne t6 be the fame with the former, fog i6; was: ob. 


ſerved by the Theſpians in honour of Cupid (); being celebrated every 


fifth year with ſports and games, wherein muſicians, and others con- 
tended, If any quarrels had happened amongſt the people, it was 
tt uſual at this time to offer ſacrifices, and prayers to the god, that he 4 


would put an end to them, 
EPPATIA, ' 


A 10 feſtival, in honopr of Hercules (n); bole (I n in- 


ſtituted in memory of the Iabours, for labour is by the Trocks . 


keys. | 
E PK HN IA, 


N N . 


I would rather call it Egebna, he this feſtival belonged to Ce- 
eee ee ee 


00 Heſychius, ( F) Idem. () Idem. 00 idem. (i) ions, = Strabo 
Geogr, Lib, IX. Stephanus V. 120. | (!) Euſtathius ſub finem Iliad. 6. 
e Plutarchus Erotic, ann Bœoticis. () Heſychius, 
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296 Of the Religion of Greece. 
res (a), whom we find ſurnamed Hercynna in Lycophron (5); which 


title was given her from Hercynna, the daughter of Trophonius, and 
play-fellow of Proſerpina (c). 


To C 
EPMAIA, 
A feſtival oblerved i in honour of K exchs, i. e. Mercury, 'D the Phene. AS 
atz in Arcadia (4), and the Cylleniangs 3 in Elis (e). TP 
Another we find obſerved by the Tanagreans in Bœotia (7), where 
Mercury was called KegwPogos, i. e. the ram-bearer, and repreſented with 
a2 ram upon his ſhoulder, becauſe he is ſaid in a time of plague to hare An 8 
walked about the city in that poſture, and cured the fick; in memory who off 
of which action, it was cuſtomary for one of the moſt beautiful youth had in t 
in the city to walk round the Fr walls with a lamb, or ram upon his This Ex 
ſhoulders. or (acc 
A feſtival of the ſame name was alſo erect? in Cite where t Homer, 
was uſual for the ſervants to fit down to the table, whilſt their maſters 
ſtood by, and waited ( g); which cuſtom was allo practiſed at the Ro. 1 5 
man Saturnalia. Horſ 


Another of Mercury's feftivals was obſerved by boys in the ſchool 
of exerciſe at Athens (5); at which no adult perſons were allowed to 
be preſent, beſide the Gymnaſiarch; who, if convicted of having ad. | 
mitted any underwent the ſame puniſhment with thoſe that corrupted A L 
free born youth : The occaſion of this law ſeems to have been the foul beloved 
and not to be named luſt and wantonneſs, which were * in former | 
times at this ſolemnity. 


ESTIAIA, | 5 5 

at cit 

Solemn hacrifices to Veſta (i), called in 3 Eo. of which i it was (nies f 
unlawful to carry away, or communicate any part to any beſide the There © 


worſhippers ; whence Eviz Ivey, i. e. tO ſacrifice to Veſta, is proverbially Ml One by 
applied to ſuch as do any thing in private without ſpectators (+); or 


vas als 

rather to covetous miſers, that will not part with any tang they are Fhite o 
once e of (J). "no, WT 35 the . 
rived a 

EYMENIAEIA, or ZEMNON EOPTH, feſtival 


To the enter (n), who were by the Athenians called OT Wo 

1. e. venerable goddeſſes ; by the Sicyonians, and others, EAfαu dis, i. e. 
favourable, or propitious 3 out of an opinion that their true names were 
_ unlucky omens. This feſtival was obſerved once every year with fe- 
_cerifices, wherein pregnant ewes, cakes made by the moſt eminent of the crown « 

young men, and a libation of honey and wine were offered to the god: called 3 

deſſes, the worſhippers being decked with flowers. At Athens none Anot 

had admiſſion to theſe ſolemnities but free-born denizens ; and of them, Elis, w 
thoſe only that were of known virtue and integrity, for ſuch alone the god 
could be acceptable to theſe deities, whoſe peculiar office! it was to re- inliitute 
venge and puniſh all ſorts of wickedneſs. 


becaule 
were al 


a (hield 


| NES rn. 1 
3 * 00 Caſſindri, 153. © Pauſanias Becoticis. (4) en] WH 
| Arcadicis. (e) Idem Eliacis, F Idem Beeoticis. (g) Athenæus A XIV. 0 Hel 


(6) A ſchines in Timarchum. (i) Heſychius, (4) Mr (t) Tarchzu- 
() Philo, Pauſanias Bœoticis. 
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Errrelaxiox, 
To Ceres (a). 

5 EYPYKAEIA, 


A Spartan feſtival, mentioned in an old inſcription, 
| | 

5 EYPYNOMEIA, 
An anniverſary ſolemnity obſerved by the Phigaleans in Arcadia (3), 
ho offered ſacrifices, both in public and private, to Eurynome, who 
had in this place a temple, which was never opened but upon this day. 
This Eurynome was (as ſome are of opinion) the ſame with Diana 
or (according to others) one of Oceanus's daughters, mentioned in 

Homer, where ſhe is ſaid to have aſſiſted in entertaining Vulcan, 


EGINNOE, 
Horſe races in Laconia (e). 
- | _ HAAKATAIA, 
A Laconian feſtival, in honour of Helacatus (4), who was a boy 
beloved by Hercules. HORS | 5 | 


PET Bao HPAIA, 

A feſtival at Argos, in honour of Juno, who was the protectreſs of 
that city. and called in Greek Hey, The ſame was kept by the co- 
was lonies from Argos, which inhabited the iſlands ZEgina and Samos. 


te Tore were tere proceſſions to the goddeſs's temple without the city: 
ll One by the men in armour; another, in which Juno's prieſteſs; who 
or nas always a matron of the firſt quality, was drawn in a chariot by 
are 


white oxen : From her prieſthood, the Argians accounted their years, 
as the Athenians did by the government of their archons. Being ar- 
rived at the temple, they offered an hecatomb of oxen, whence this 
feſtival is named ExeTopcooz ; that ſacrifice is alſo ſometimes called 
dee. which name may, perhaps, be derived from Aixec,, i. e. @ bed, 
becaule it was Juno's care to preſide over marriages, births, &c. There 
nere allo certain games, wherein the victory confiſted in pulling down 
a ſhield, that was ſtrongly fixed upon the theatre: The reward was a 
crown of myrtle, and a brazen ſhield ; whence the game was ſometimes 
called XdAutes dryav, i. e. the brazen contention. See Ex e. 

Another feſtival of this name we find celebrated every fifth year in 
Llis, where ſixteen matrons were appointed to weave a garment for 
the goddeſs, "There were games alſo, which are ſaid to have been firſt 
n{lituted by Hippodamia, in honour of Juno, by whoſe aſſiſtance ſhe 


1 


2ůůäůä 


N — (5) Pauſanias Arcadicis. (e) Heſychius et Phavorinus. 
C 1e ius. N W 1 ; : bs T8 1 N : 7 i 


was 


. R 
1 — p — 


was the ſame; their hair was diſhevelled, their right ſhoulders bare to 


ed with crowns of olive, a ſhare of the ox that was offered in ſacrifice, 


for Medea's children, who were buried in the temple of Juno Acræa 


Commodus the Roman emperor.» _- 1 5 1 
And Sicyon Hercules was honoured with a feflival, which laſted two 


x 
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was married to Pelops. The preſidents were ſixteen matrons, ever 
one of which was attended by a maid : The contenders were virgin. 
who being diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral claſſes, according to their apes, A 
races in their order, beginning from the youngeſt. The habit of l 


their breaſts, and their coats reached no lower than their knees, They 
had a ſecond race. in the Olympic Stadium, which was at that time 
ſhortened about a ſixth part. Such as obtained a victory, were reward. 


and were permitted to dedicate their own pictures to the goddeſs, 
This name was allo given to a folemn day of mourning at Corinth 


in that place, and, as ſome ſay, flain by the Corinthians, who, to re. 
move the ſcandal of ſo barbarous a murder from themſelves, are ſaid 


to have given Euripides a large ſum to invent the fable, wherein it 
is attributed to Medea, which before that time no man ever dreamed 


8 e F | 
Another feſtival of this name was celebrated by the Pellenzans with 


games, wherein the victor was rewarded with a rich garment, called 
from the-place's name INenpiry yaa pe. x N 


5 1 HPAKAEIA, . 
An Athenian feſtival, celebrated every fifth year in honour of Her- 


_ cules (5). 


The Thiſbians alſo. and Tbebant in Beeotia, obſerved a ſolemn feſti. 


val in honour of Hercules, ſurnamed Myawy, becauſe Te g, i. e. apples 


were offered to him (c). The original of which cuſtom was thus: It 


being uſual in former times to offer a ſheep at this ſolemnity, it hap- 
pened once that the river Aſopus had ſo far overflowed its banks, that 
it could not be forded, whereby the coming of the victim was hinder 
ed. The word jjaey, is ambiguous in Greek, ſignifying ſometimes 2 


ſheep, ſometimes an apple; which ſome of the boys being aware of, for 
want of other employment, performed the holy rites in ſport, offering, 
Inſtead of a ram, an apple, which they ſupported with four ſticks, in 
Imitation of feet, placing two-more upon the top of it, to branch out 


like horns : Hercules was mightily taken with the jeſt, and the cuſtom 
was continued from that time to my author's age, -who flouriſhed under 


days, the former of which was called Over, the latter Heads. 


At Lindus, there was a ſolemnity in honour of Hercules, at which 
nothing was heard, but execrations and ill-boding words; inſomuch,] 
that if any perſon happened to let fall a lucky ſpeech, he was thought 


to have profaned the holy rites ; the original of which cuſtom is ac- 


counted for by LaQtantius, 


: 


There was another feſtival of Herales at Coos, wherein the prieſt 
officiated with a mitre on his head, and in woman's apparel. 


— A 


(a) Lycophron. Scholiaſt. (6) Pollux, Lib, VIII. Cap. IX. () lden, 
Lib. J. Cap. I. | | | 5 | 
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HPOZAN®EIA, 


A Peloponneſian feſtival, wherein the women met together, and ga- 
thered flowers (*), as the name reports, being derived from g, i. e. the 
bring, and 4790s, 1, e. a flower. 


f Hroxla, 

8 A feſtival mentioned by Heſychius. 

th HPNIF, 

Xa | | | | . 
oy A feſtival celebrated every ninth year by the Delphians, in honour 
ad of ſome heroine, as may be learned from the name. We are told by 
u putarch (a), that there were in it a great many myſterious rites, where- 
ed Wi in was a repreſentation of ſomething like Semele's reſurrection. f 
ith H®OAIZTEIA, 

led 


An Athenian feſtival in honour of H@a:5e, 1. e. Vulcan. At this 
time there was a race with torches, called Ayoy Avperadzxe;, in the aca- 
demy; the manner of which was thus (5): the antagoniits were three 

ler. young men, one of which being appointed by lots to take his turn 
firſt, took a lighted torch in his hand, and began his courſe; he deli- 
fti- vered it to the ſecond, and he in like manner to the third. The vice 
ple WM tory was his that carried the torch lighted to the race's end, who was 
It Wi called Aan or TvernPoges : But if none could perform that, 
ap- Will the victory was not adjudged to any of them, If any of the con- 
that WW tenders, for fear of extinguiſhing the torch by too violent a motion, 
der. geckened his courſe, the ſpectators uſed to ſtrike him with the palms 
es ct their hands; for which reaſon thoſe blows were called Ilayyai - 
ma, broad firipes 5 as allo Kigapena;, becaule they were inflited in the 
Ceramicus (e), of which the academy was a part. To the ſucceſſive 
delivering of the torches from one to another, there are frequent allu- 
fons in authors, who uſually compare. it to the turns and viciflitudes 
of human affairs. and the various changes and ſucceſſions that happen 
in the world; of which I will only mention one inſtance out of Lu- 
cretius (4). „„ 1 0 


Inque brevi ſpatio mutantur ſecla animantum, 

Et quaſi curſores vitai lampada tradunt. 

So things by turns increaſe, by turns decay, 
Like racers, bear the lamp of life, and live; 
And their race done, their lamgs to others givlre. 

1 LY; | W Creech. 


* 


— 


* 


lieh. (e). Queſt, Gra. (0) Pauſanias, Perſii vetus Scholiaſtes, 
chi. (e) Avitophan. cjuique Scholiaſt, in Ranis. () Lib. II. 
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oe culiar | 
a man 
| ©AATEIA, female 
| g the ma 
A ſacrifice offered by the huſbandmen after harveſt, vn, 283 1540 and the 
Tay z&p@ay, i. e. in gratitude to the gods, by whole bleſſing they 2 deſcrib 
Joyed the fruits of the ground. The whole feſtival was called az, 
of which in another place; as alſo Euyxopurngice, dd The (vynoudi 70, 
zzerwy, i. e. from the gathering of fruits. Some will have it to be 
obſerved in honour of Ceres and Bacchus (a), they being the tuo 
deitics who had a peculiar cate of the fruits of the earth. But Euſtg. 
thius (4) telleth us, that there was alſo a ſolemn proceſſion at this time 
in honour of Neptune; and addeth further, that all the gods had a ſhare 
in the offerings at this feſtival ; as appears allo from Homer's own 
words, who tells us, that Diana's anger againſt Oeneus was cauſed 
by his negle& of ſacrificing to her at this feſtival, wherein all the res 
of the gods had been feaſted by him: | | 
Kai de T0104 xα,l⁰ xevrobgove; Aęrtzais dert 
xo iy 1 07 Of £76 Fearvaic tyBIg LAWNS 
Oivoug pet, au 0: Yor See Heeg, 
O¹ 0 8% p pet Aug xder Hy N. 
Diana, much incens'd that Oeneus had 1 
Jo all the other gods oblations made, 
And not to her his grateful firſt. fruits paid, 8 \ 
Sent down this evil te revenge his crime. H. H. 
Hence comes Oanbeies dg res, ſometimes called Ode (c), Which 
was the firlt bread made of the new corn. Some there are, that vill 
bave Nb. i to be a general name for all the feflivals whercin they 
carried 78; S, i. e. green boughs, e 
SATTHAIA, 
V ZZ ond PE a need Poetica 
An Athenian feſtival, in honour of the Sun, and his attendants the as 
Hours; or, as others think, of Delian Apollo, and Diana. It was ce- 10 rake 
Jebrated upon the ſixth and ſeventh days of Thargelion, and received {its 3 
its name from 9ey42z, which is a general word for all the fruits of ſelival 
the earth; becauſe one of the chief ceremonies was the carrying about we # 
| their firſt fruits in pots called 9&gy1a«, which name was alſo applied WW de Ply 
to the Elpso4@ves, which were carried about the city at this time, and farther 
ſhall be deſcribed in the feſtival called Nvaryie. Ihe chief folemnity de =] 
was upon the latter day, the former being wholly taken up in making built b 
preparations for it; at which time it was cuſtomary to luſtrate the lopted 
city, which was done by two perſons, called by the general name 1 D 
 ®agwarxeoi, which is applied to ail that purified cities; or the org. fe Pl 7 
1 | 1 — — 


4 Menander Rhetor. Cap. 5g Ag. (6) Iliad. }. ( Athenæus, Lib. III. 
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culiar one of ius ex xo They were both men, or, according to others, 
a man and woman; oue of which repreſented the male, the other the 
ſemale ſex, and offered a ſacrifice for each of them: It was uſual for 
the man to carry about his neck figs, called ids, of a blackiſh colour, 
and the woman white. The ordinary rites in purifying cities are thus 
deſcribed by John Tzetzes (a): | | | 


9 Ong rome, To xi bange, roi roy fy 1d dM 
Ay ouptPopu xatiracr row Fromnvie, | 
EiTsy A04pe0s . e. Altes, ext 2 GRA A 
Ta rd 24u0p0PT0O), 3% Ws T0; Jvuoicey, 
Eis x egen 2 Paguaroy TOA rug YOTEOMG, | 
Ei; Tirov d Toy TeorPogey Fhravris Thy Furian, 

T vgov T4 Jovrts Th Neigl, wat, Y ioxaudus, 
EmTaxs H farioavTis tavey ts To ors 
xi, outais dygints Tr, N d THY AYEiwy, 
TiAG> Tvgi ruf iy ZvNog Tois ayeio, 
Keel Thy c eg Nd D typaivey Us dt, 
Els x60xepdy Ths rd, By Pn, The vo. 


7 
; 


Thus was in ancient times luſtration made: 
When any city groan'd beneath the weight 
Of famine, plague, or worſe calamity, 

'Forthwith a grateful victim is prepar d, 

Which at the holy altar wben they've plac'd, 
They caſt upon the pile, cheeſe, cakes, and figs; 
Then ftriking ſeven times its privities Sous 
With ſea-leeks, and wild figs, and other fruits, 

Rude nature's product without help of art, _ 

Burn it with wood cut from unplanted trees, a 
Then tow'rds the wind the ſportive athes caſt 
Upon the ſea: Thus they the dreadful ills, OS, 

With which the city labour'd, drive away. H. H. 
Poetical fictions tell us, that the ®Gagwaxis was fo called from one Phar - 
macus, that ſtole ſome of the conſecrated veſſels of Apollo, and being 
zprehended in the fact by Achilles's ſoldiers, ſuffered death; of which _ 
crime and puniſhment the Athenians had always a repreſentation at this 
ſelival. The Oxgwaxes was called Kgadroimus, from, a ſort of figs called 
149, and uſed in luſtrations; whence allo xg4Ing ve was à tube upon 
the flute, which was played as he went to perform his office. It Was 
farther cuſtomary for a choir of ſinging men to contend for victory, and 
the conqueror to dedicate a tripus in the Pythe..m, a temple of Apollo, 
butlt by Piſiſtratus. At this feſtival the Atheniang enrolled their a- 
Opted ſons in the public regiſter, as they did their natural at Apatu- 
m. During the ſolemnity it was unlawwtul to give or receive pled 3, 


* * * . 
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(a) Chiliad. Hiſtor. V. Cap. XXIII. | 
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and offenders in this Kind were arraigned at an aſſembly held in "I 


chus's theatre. 
The Mileſians had a feſtival of the ſame name, which they celebrat- 


ed with many expreſhons of mirth and jollity, fealling and Entertaining 
one another. 


OEODAMIA, 


e, Te marriage of the gods. It was a Sicilian feſtival in honour 
of Proſerpina (a); and ſeems to have been inſtituted in memory of her 


marriage with Pluto; the chief part of the lolemnity being nothing | 


elſe but an imitation of nuptial rites. 
£9 


- ©EOINIA, 


See Aaruoics 


QEOZENTA, 


A feſtival common to all the gods (5), and celebrated i in many cities 
of Greece, but eſpecially at Athens. 
| The Pellenzans, inſtituted ſolemn games, called by this name, in 

| Honour of Apollo ©tcZvo;. i. e. the god of hoſpztality, according to Pau- 


ſanias (c); or, as the Scholiaſt upon Pindar reports (4), of Apollo and 


Mercury: The viQtors, according to Pauſanias, were rewarded with a 
piece of plate; according. to the forementioned Scholiaſt, with a gar- 


ment called XA. 
The fame Scholiaſt (e) reports, that the Dioſcuri inſtituted a feſtival 
of this name in memory of an honour the gods did them, by coming | 
10 one of rheir entertainments. | | | 


' OEOGAN EIA, or OEOANIA, 


1. e. The appearance of god. It was a feſtival obſerved by the Del.) 
3 (7 upon the day whereon Apollo firſt manifeſted Münte to 
them. 


| ©EPAIINATIAIA, 
A Laconian feſtival ( g). 


OEPMINN EOPTH, 


A public feſlival, mart, and aſſembly of the Eiolians, held at a town 


in that oa called e (9). 


© ©EPTHPIA, 
Af fltival x mentioned by Heſy chius. 


5 D's | 8 | * @ESM01 


(% * i. (J) Herodotus, Lib. I. Suid. (2) ** () Poiyb. Lib. 


1 Pollux, Lib. I. 855 1. GO Heſychius (5) chalets (4) "Oh xg 
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OETMOSO IA, 
A ſeſtival in honour of Ceres, ſurnamed Otstueplges, i. e. Leghfera (a)» 


laws. The firſt inſtitution of it is by ſome attributed to | riptolemus, 
by others to Orpheus, and by others to the daughters of Danatis, It 
vas celebrated in many of the Grecian cities by the Spartans and Mi- 
lens, amongtt whom the ſolemnity laſted three days; by the, Dryme- 
- ans, in Phocis, the Thebans in Bœotia, the Megarians; by the Syra- 
| | 

ceſion the ſecrets of a woman, compoſed of ſeſſamin and honey, and 
called, in Sicily, pax: By the Eretrians in Eubœa, where it was 
cultomary on this occaſion to roaſt their meat by the heat of the ſun : 
By the Delians, who uſed to bake loaves of a large ſize, called Aqaba, 


which they uſhered in with great ſolemnity, the bearers of them crying, 


Axafnv, cure; jnrMeoy gon. 


WJ ence the feſtival is ſometimes called Meyzaderm. x 2856 
in But the Athenians obſerved this feſtival witn greateſt ſhow of devo- 
au- tion: The worſhippers were free-born women (it being unlawful for 
and any of ſervile condition to be prefeot), whoſe huſbands were wont to 
ha (efray the charges of the ſolemnity; and were obliged to do ſo, if their 
ar- ires portion amounted to three talents. Theſe women were aſſi ted 

by a prieſt, called E7ePavePogpos, becauſe his head was adorned with a 
val WM crown whilſt he executed his office; as allo by certain virgins, who 


ing Wi vere ſtrictly confined, and kept under ſevere diſcipline, being main- 
uned at the public charge in a place called @wuoPogioy, The women 


were clad in white apparel, to intimate their ſpotleſs innocence. and 
vere obliged to the ſtricteſt chaſtity for five or three days before, and 
luring the whole time of the ſolemnity, which laſted four days; for 
which end they üſed to ſtrew upon their beds ſuch herbs as were 
thought to deſtroy all appetite to venereal pleaſures ; ſuch were, agnus 


caltus, flea bane, and (which were made uſe of by the Mileſian wo- 


wen) vine branches, &c. It was held unlawful to eat the kernels of 


ug carried on with the greateſt appearance of ſeriouſneſs and gravity, 
ad nothing tolerated that bore the lealt ſhow of wantonneſs and im- 
nodeſty, or even of mirth and jollity, the cuſtom of jeſting upon one 
other excepted, which was conſtantly done in memory of Jambe, 

itat by a taunting jeſt extorted a ſmile from Ceres, when the was in a 


wntained, in memory of Ceres's invention, went to Eleuſis, where the 


(on the fourteenth the feſtival began, and laſted till the ſeventeenth, 
i pan 4 EA „„ Upon 


| (a) Vixgilius Eneid. IV. 


the /awgrver, becauſe ſhe was the firlt that taught mankind the uf. of 


cuſians, where, towards the end of the ſolemnity, they carried in pro- 


pmegranates, or to adorn themſelves with garlands ; every thing be- 


ſenlive and melancholy humour. Three days at lealt were ſpent in 
making preparations for the feſtival. Upon the eleventh of Pyanepſion, 
de women carrying books upon their heads, wherein the laws were 


llemnity was kept; whence this day was called AveJs;, i. e. the a/cenr. 
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Upon the ixt6enth they kept a faſt fitting upon the ground, in token 
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of humiliation ; whence the day was edlied Nustia, i. e. a 7. It wy 
uſual at this ſolemnity ta pray to Ceres, Proſerpina, Pluto, and Callige. 


nia; this Calligenia ſome will have to have been Ceres's nurſe, other, Af 
her prieſteſs, others her waiting maid; and ſome there are who make from 4 
her the ſame with Ceres ; but theſe ſeem to be ſufficiently refuted by 
the teſtimony of Ariſtophanes, who mentions ber as ding from that 
goddeſs (a): AF 
Ev richt rei Oulu, place ( 
T4 Ai urg. % Th Koen, report 
Toa Ire, 2 TH KeArryBncics which 
To the two legiſlators make your prayers, prefts 
To Ceres. and to goddeſs Proſerpine; bly, p 
To Plutus too, and Calligenis. | fete q 
And this cuſtom was omitted by the Eretrians alone of al the Greed, ky 5 
ans. There was likewiſe a mylterious ſacrifice, called At, or Any dy 
| Stuſuure amd Ts Set O Ths args, i 3. 6. becauſe all men were ex- foun 
cluded aud baniſhed from it; or, emo 28 Iz; Pva rug F94peits, i. e. be. 
cCauſe in a dangerous war the womens prayers were fo pre alent with WM In hon 
the gods, that their enemies were defeated and put 10 links as far ay 
Chelcis; whence it is lometimes called Xaaiurdy Nie. There was 
another ſacrifice called Zyuz, i. e. a mult, which was offered as an ex- 
piation of any irregularities which happened during the ſolemnity. At Aſa 
the beginning of all this feſtival, pritoners committed to gaol for ſmall- WM fercd t: 
er faults. that is, ſuch as did make them incapable of communicating 
in the ener and other arts of divine worlbigy Were relaled (0). 
HEEL, | 
An Atbemen feſtival in memory of Theſeus : : It was celebrated vp- © 
on the eighth day of every month, becauſe he was the reputed. ſon of WM nd Jur 
Neptune. to whom thoſe days were held ſacred z or becauſe in his firl hole ty 
journey from Treezen he arrived at Athens upon the eighth of Heca- 
tom on; or in mem ry of his fafe return from Crete (c), which hap- | 
pened upon th» eighth of Pyanepſion ; 3 for which reaſon the fellival was] Af 
_ obſerved with greater ioleumnity upon that day than at any other times, i * 
Some alſo there are that will have it to have been ſirſt inſtituted in me- ar Mef 
wory of The'eus's uniting the Athenians into one body, who b fore lay "WM 6 
| diſperſed in little hamlets up and down in Attica It was cel. brated ter t 
with ſports and games, with mirth and banquets, and ſuch as were poor, 
and unable to contribute to them, were entertained upon free colt at 8 
the public ta les as wWe learn from Arihopbanes (4). The ſacrifices] 0 
were called O, fron O% des, i. e. the erghth, as being offered wy : oy 4 
(he eighth eel of the month (0. ding 
| era, 3 
. | e | | etl (40 Ide 
000 Thefmogbor: (5) 80 pater & Ariane l * 0 — 0 Reſy 
Lriſtophanis Scholiaſtes Pluto. (a) Pluto, 3. () Heſychius N 
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- OPIN, 


— 


A feſtival in honour of Apollo (a). The name ſeems to be derived 
from Apollo's three nurſes, who were called Thrie, | 


@TIA, 


A feſtival in honour of Bacchus (5), obſeryed by the Eleans, in 2 

place diſtant about eight ſtadia from Elis, where it was confidently 

reported, that the god himſelf was preſent in perſon; the ground of 
which ſtory was this: There was a certain chapel, into which the 

prieſts conveyed three empty veſſels, in preſence of the whole aſſem- 
bly, which conſiſted as well of foreigners as natives; this done, they 

retired, and the doors being ſhut, themſelves, and as many others as 

pleaſed, ſealed them with their own ſignets: On the morrow the com- 
pany returned, and after every man had looked upon his own ſeal, and 
l ſeen that it was unbroken, the doors being opened, the veſſels were 

2% bound full of wine. : | | ; 33 


Wh _ OYAAA, 
In honour of Venus (c). 
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OTNNAIA, 


A ſacrifice ſo called from Otwes, i. e. 4 tunny, which fiſhermen, of, 
fered to Neptune after a plentiful draught (4). | NE e 


TEPOE FAMOSE, | 


i, e. The ſacred marriage. It was a feſtival in honour of Jupiter 
nd Juno (e), being (I ſuppoſe) a commemoration of the marriage of 


thole two deities, _ . 
IONMAIA, 


A feſtival, wherein muſicians contended : It was celebrated in ho- 
tour of Jupiter (J) ſurnamed TIuprrs, from Ithome, a city in Theſſaly 
or Meſſene, where that god is ſaid to have been nurſed by the two 
nymphs Ithome and Neda, who gave names, the former to a town, the 
Mer o , lf 5 1 | 7 | 
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One of Leucothea's feſtivals in Crete, being derived from Inachus, ac- 
cording to Heſychius; or rather from Ino, who is the ſame with Leu- 
J is le Od iy „„ dcCothea 


2 —— 7 
* KO, 


3 


1 5 , ; © : 


* 


(a) Idem. (5) Pauſanins Elie. . (e) Heſychius. | (4 Athenzus Lib. vi. 
() feſychine, (/) Stephanus Byzantinus. * 0 e 1 


* 


| A feſtival in Lemnos, | 


in memory of which benefit, it was cuſtomary, at ſome places, for the 


Y Diodor, Sicul Lib. I. 
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cothea and ey, i. e. grief; being, perhaps, a commemoration of Ino 
misfortunes. | | 


INYNIA, 


194, 


Feſtivals in memory of Ino, one of [which was celebrated every year 


with ſvorts and ſacrifices at Corinth, being inttituted by king Siſy. 


phus (4). | 


An anniverſary ſacrifice was Ghee to Ino by the Megarians, where 


he was firſt called Leucothea, being caſt upon the coaſt by the waves, 


and interred by Cleſo, and Tauropolii (6). 
Ino had another feſtival in Laconia, where there was a pond conſe. 


erated to her: Into this it was uſual, at this ſolemnity, to calt cakes of 


flour, which, if they ſunk, were preſages of proſperity ; but if they 
flaid upon the ſurface of the water, were ill boding omens (e). 
IJOBAKXEIA, 


In honour of Bacchus, ſurnamed lobacchus. from the exclamations 
uſed in ſome of his feſtivals, where they cried lo Bexys, &c. See 
Atorumige. N SEE Ei . | 

IOAAIA, 


A Theban feſtival, the very ſame with Hasche (d). It was inſt 


tuted in honour of Hercules, and his companion lolaüs, who aflilled 
him againſt Hydra. It laſted ſeveral days, on the firſt of which were 
offered ſolemn facrifices: On the next day horſe-races, and the exer- 
cities of the 7iv7a9% 0 were performed: The following day was ſet a- 
part for wreſtling. The victors were crowned with garlands of myrtle, | 


which were uſed as funeral ſolemnities, of which fort, this feſtival was 
one. They were allo ſometimes rewarded with tripods of braſs. The 


lace of theſe exerciſes was called Is dee from lolaiis, In the ſame | 
place ſtood the ſepulcbre of Amphitryon, and the Cenotaphium, or ho- 


norary monument of Jolaiis, who was buried in Sardinia : Both thele 
at this ſplemnity were beſtrewed with garlands and flowers (e). 


_ IZEIA, 


| 


A folemnity obſerved by ſeveral cities, in honour of ifs 4), who! 
f 


is ſaid by fome, to have been the firſt that taught men the uſe of corn; 


worſhippers at this feſtival, to carry veſſels full of wheat and barley. 


„ „ 38x04 
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fa) 1 zetzes in Lycophronem. 
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() Paufan. Atticis. (sc) Pauſan. Laconic, | 
6% Pinqari Scholiaſt Olymp. VII. (e) Pindari Scholiaſt. in Ihm. & Nemeons. 
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 ® TEXENIA, _ 
Anniverſary ſports, celebrated at Olympia, in memory of Iſchenus, 
the grandſon of Mercury, and Hiereaz who in a time of famine, de- 
voted himſelf to be a ſacrifice for his country, and was honoured with 
a monument near the Olympian ſtadium (a). 


Ir K 

0 = KABEIPIA, 

me Myſterious obſervances at Thebes and Lemnos, but more eſpecially 

5, it Imbrus,, and Samothrace, which iflands were conſecrated to the 
Cabiri, whom ſome will have to be Phoenician deities; others the ſons 

ſe. of Vulcan; others are of a different opinion from both; for nothing 

of Wil c:n be certainly determined concerning the original, names, or num- 


©) ber of them: Such as defire further ſatisfaction, may conſult Cœlius 
Rhodiginus, Lilius Gyraldus, and other mythologiſts. All that were 
initiated into theſe myſteries, were thought effectually ſecured from 
florn's at ſea, and all other dangers (5). The chief ceremony was 
thus: The perſon that offered himſelf, being crowned with olive 
branches, and girded about his loins with a purple riband, was placed 
upon a throne around which the prieſts and perſons before initiated, 
danced and ſported : "This was called 3gowos, or Igoriowes, i. e. enthro- 
ation (c). | hs Fo | 


KAAAOIAIA, 


ſt- | | 
lied Solemn ſports, celebrated by the Laconians, in honour of Diana (4). 
ere | EY: eh 5 | . * | * 
apt : A RAGSIBTRIA, Ee 
tle, i. e. Beauty's rewards. It was a. Leſbian feſtival, wherein the wo- 
was nen preſented themſelves in Juno's temple, and the prize was aſſigned 
ue the faireſt () en CE Hg "= 
ame Another of theſe contentions there was at the feſtival of Ceres Eleu- 
bo- nia amongſt the Parrhaſians, firſt inſtituted by Cypſelus, whoſe wife 
Herodice was honoured with the firſt prize (F). 3 


Another of the ſame nature we find amongſt the Eleans (g), where 
the moſt beautiful man was preſented with a complete ſuit of armour, 
hich he conſccrated to Minerva, to whoſe temple he walked in pro- 


con, being accompanied with his friends, who adorned him with 
nbands, and crowned him with a garland of myrtle. | 


© 167175 41s 7 -KAGATNTHIIA, 

An Athenian feſtival,  _ 3 
(e) lacius Tzetzes in Lycophronis Caſſandr. v. 42. (5) Diodor. Sicul. Bibl. 
Lb. V. (86) Plato Euthydemo, Heſychius. (4) Homeri Scholiaſt. Iliad. i. 


() Athenzus Aumwrop. Lib. XII. (IJ) Idem. Ibid. (2) Etymolog. Auttor., 
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Apollo, ſurnamed Cirncus. either from one Carneus a Trojan (a); cr 
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40 97 the Religion of Greete. 
Fans 'KAPNEIA, 
A feſtival obſerved in moſt of the cities of Greece; but eſpecially 40 
Sparta, where it was firſt initituted about the time of the XXV1; 
Olympiad, in honour, not of Jupiter, as ſome are of opinion, but gf 


A fel 


from a beauti ul youth, called Carnus, who was the ſon of Jupiter and This 
Europa (5), and beloved by Apollo (e): Or from Carnus an Acarn, bemnize 
nian, who was inſtructed by this god in the art of divination, but al. birony fi 
terwar'\s murdered by the Dorians : This fact Apollo revenged upon 
them by a dreadful plague; to avert which, they inſtituted this feſti. 
val. as Pauſanias reports: 4nd Tis ægareiag, i. e. from the cornel, tres An a 
by tranſpoſing the letter g. as the ſame author intimates: For it h Caphya 
reported by ſome, that the feſtival was inſtituted by the Grecian WW Caacale 
who had incurred Apollo's diſpleaſure by cutting down a number of 
cornel trees in a grove conſecrated to him upon mount Ida, which 
they uſed in building the wooden horſe : Or, «nd 78 gh, i. e. from A ſo 
accompliſhing the requeſt of Menelaus (4), who, when he undertook xs fac 
his expedition againit Troy, made a vow to Apollo, wherein he pro- "5 
miſed to pay him ſome fignal honour, if his undertaking met with 
ſucceſs. This feſtival laſted nine days, beginning upon the thirteenth 
of the month Carneus, which anſwered to the Athenian Metagitnion In hi 
(e): It was an imitation of the method of living, and diſcipline uſcd lect ſig 
in camps; for nine cx 95, i. e. tents, were erected ; in every one of 
which, nine men, of three differeut tribes, three being choſen out of 2 
tribe, lived for the ſpace of nine days, during which time they were A fe 
obedient to a public crier, and did nothing without expreſs order from educate 
| him (F). - Heſychius tells us, that the prieſt, whoſe office it was tu 9:turn, 
attend at this folemnity, was named Ayyris 3 and adds, in. anothe 
place, that out of every tribe five other miniſters were elected, and 1 
called Keueprizray, and obliged to continue in their function four years, A he 
during which time they remained bachelors. . At this feſtival, th Lanton 
muſical numbers called Kzgy&o voros, were ſung by muſicians, who con Traci 
tended for victory. The fiiſt prize was won by Terpander. ceptab] 
| KAPYA, or KAPYATIZ, vows 
A A feſtival in honour of Diana (g), ſurnamed Caryathis, from Cary 5776 
um in Laconia, where this ſolemuity was kept. It was uſual for virgin practiſ. 
to meet at the celebration, and join in a certain dance, ſaid to be in dus, 1 
vented by Caſtor and Pollux, which they called zapveriev (b). In the their ti 
time of Xerxes's invaſion, When the Laconians durſt not ſhow thei Anc 
heads for fear of the enemy, leſt the goddeſs's anger ſhould be incurre the we 
by the intermiſſion of this ſolemnity, the neighbouring ſwains afſem which 
bled in the accuſtomed place, and lung paſtorals, which were calle Vol. 
| Buxgaiouet. from gistk. S-, 7. e. a neat- herd. Hence ſome are of opinion 9 
that bucolics came tiuit to be in uſe. FF 8 
N 5 3 IL (a) ! 
—ͤ—ũ— —— .rl,!l̃ꝛʒ̃ ́ — mä!ä·—ç—wk('—⁊a y kwy kwyx — (4) He 
(a) Aloman. (5) Heſychius. (e) Theocritt Scholiaſt. (4) Demetriu Al 


(e) Plutarch. Nicia. (/) Athenæus Lib. IV Callimachi Hymn in Apoll. Fill 
darus Pythion- (g) Pauſanias, Laconicis (6) Lucanus Lig! zeig. 


KIZ ZOTO Mol, 


ly at A e! in bonour of Hebe, the goddeſs of youth (a). 


VIth 


ut of KAAAEYTHPIA, or BIEBAIA, 
'3 Or 


This feſtival 1 is mentioned by Heſychius, and ſeems to have been * 


foe lemnized at the time when vines were re-pruned for z2xdyThguy, and 
It af. 105 ſignify pruning hooks, 


Upon KNAKAAHEZIA, | x 
feſti. 


tres An anniverſary ſolemnity celebrated upon Mount Cnacalos, by the 
it h C:ph yatzz, in honour of Diana, who had from that place the ſurname of 
ian, (nacalefia (5). 


er of . | 

hich KONNIAEIA, | 6. 4 

from A ſolemnity upon the day before Theſeus's feſtival, in which e a ram 
took WW was ſacrificed to o Conniday, Theſeus's tutor (e). 

pro- 


with 
enth 
nion 
uſed 
7 KQPYBANTIKA, 

were A feſtival held at Cnoſſus in Crete, in memory of the Corybentes: As 
from educated Jupiter, when he was concealed in that land from his father 
as to url who intended to ane him. 

the | 

and 
ears, 


' KOPEIA, 


In honour of Proſerpina, named Kogn (4 ), which i in the Noloſſan dia- 
lect ſignifies a beautiful woman. 


korrrrla, or korrrrix, 


ceptable to the goddeſs, who was thought to be delighted with nothing 
ſv much as lEwdneſs and debauchery. Her prieſts were called Bax las, 


practiſe all ſorts of effeminate and meretricious arts; whence Kerves d- 
curtz, i. e. the votary of Cotys, is proverbially applied to men that ſpend 
their time in dreſſing and perfuming themſelves.  _ 

Another feſtival of this name () was celebrated in 1 Sicily, hero 
the worſhippers carried boughs hung about. with cakes and fruit, 
which it was lawful for any perſon to pluck. off, in \memary (as G y- 
a L 7 e ____  raldus 


— — 


_—_ 4 1 6 PX " 3 


— : 92 * : . 8 . . 2*＋„ꝙ%- —— 


(a) Pauſanias Corinthiacis. | © Idem 13 #- Oo Plutarch. Theſeo. 
(%) Heſychius. (e) 3 in Egcomio n a W Satir, N. 


ri |; „ Plutarch. Proverb. 
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A fefifeal in honour of Cotys, or Cotytto, the BOT of 
rantonneſs (e): It was obſerved by the Athenians, Corinthians, Chians, 
Thracians, with others, and celebrated with ſuch rites as were moſt ac- 


which name we find in Juvenal; it ſeems to have been derived nd 28 
burrev, 1, e. from dying or painting themſelves ; for they were wont to 
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raldus was of opinion) of Proſerpina's raviſhment, who 1 
thought to have been the ſame with Cotytto, 


by ſome was 1nVC 


| | KPONIA, h A feſt 

An Athenian feſtival in honour of Saturn, who is called jn Greed n, abo 

| Kgovos (a). It was celebrated in the month Hecatombæon, which wat | 
formerly called Cronius. | : 

Another of Saturn's feſtivals was celebrated (6) upon the ſixteenth «f An at 

Metagitnion at Rhodes, where they offered in ſacrifice a condemnea8f furnamei 

criminal, | | took fro! 

| | „ ber ſtat! 

. = ' KYBEPNHEIA. gs an hunti 

A feſtival inſtituted by Theſeus, in memory of Nauſitheus and Phæax, 3 


who were his xvergvitas, i. e. pilots, in his voyage to Crete (e). ing of 
KYNO®ONTIZ, to Dian; 


3 1 N atr? 

A feſtival obſerved in dog-days at Argos (4), and ſo called 8} 7 Av 
vin Poveiv, i. e. from billing dogs; becauſe is was uſual upon this day to ing up! 
kill all the dogs they met with. = n order 
| NO ng ns teen cul 
| 1 | lemnity 

| AAKEAAIMONINN EOPTAI, 1 

Some feſtivals there were at Lacedemon, the names whereof are for. WY : charic 
gotten: One of theſe is mentioned by Plutarch in his Love Stories, at offer {ac 
which the married women, maidens, children and ſervants, feaſted all WM vith al 
together promiſcuouſly ; only the ladies, whoſe huſbands were magi- altar, 1 

| ſtrates, watched all night in a large room by themſelves the fire 
Another we find in Athenzus (e), at which the women took all the WW ng the 
old bachelors, and dragged them round an altar, beating them all the ¶ out wh 
time with their fiſts; to the end, that if no other motives would induce WM before, 
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. them to marry, the ſhame and ignominy they were expoſed to at theſe 
„ times might compel them to it. 5 f : 
AAMIITHPIA, | that cat 


A feſtival at Pellene (J) in Achaia, in honour of Bacchus, ſurnamed of! Ker 
azure, from Adpurew, i. e. 10 ſbine; for this ſolemnity being in the e w] 
night, the worſhippers went to Bacchus's temple, with lighted torches: 1 tha 
in their hands. It was cuſtomary at this time to place veſſels full of te. bo 
wine in ſeveral parts of every ſtreet of the city. TM = 
Games at Lariſſa (), wherein the combatants performed their o | 
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(8) Ariſtophanis Scholiaſt. Nubibus, Heſychius, (3) Porphyrius apud Theodore. i 
tum, Lib. VII. Græc. affect. (c) Plutarchus Theſeo. (4) Athenæus, Lid. Hl. | 
(e) Awarercp, Lib, XIII. (J) Pauſanias Achaicis, "of g) Apolloni Scholiaſt. Lib. IV. 
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erciſes fin gly, before the Ilartedc, or combat, conſiſting of five exerciſes, 


ome Was invented. ; os 
| | AAPTYEIA, 8 
A feſtival of Bacchus, celebrated at Laryſium, a mountain in Laco- 
teen, about the beginning of the ſpring “. SEC 
"2 Et AAA, 


An anniverſary feſtival at Patræ in Achaia, in honour of Diana +, 
ymamed Laphria, either 4s Tay AzPvewy, i. e. from ſpoils, which ſhe 
took from wild beaſts, becauſe ſhe was the goddeſs of hunting; and 
her ſtatue, which was compoſed of gold and ivory, repreſented her in 
in hunting poſture : Or, becauſe ſhe deſiſted from her anger, and be- 
came every year iaxPgoriex, i. e. more favourable and propitious to Oneus 
king of the Calydonians: Or, from one Laphrius a Phocenſian, by 
hom her ſtatue was erected in Calydonia ; for this title was firſt given 
to Diana in Calydonia, and thence, together with her ſtatue, tranſlated 
to Patræ. The cuſtoms at this feſtival are thus deſcribed by Pauſanias : 
At the approach of the feſtival, they made an aſcent to.the altar, heap- 
ing up ſoft earth in the manner of ſtairs; round the altar, they placed, 
in order, pieces of green wood, every one of which was in length fix- 
teen cubits; upon it was laid the drieſt wood they could get. The fo- 
lemnity laſted two days; on the former of which there was a ſolemn 
noceſſion, followed by Diana's prieſteſs, whe was a virgin, and rode in 
z chariot drawn by bucks. On the day following, they aſſembled to 
ofer ſacrifices, which conſiſted pf birds, bears, bucks, lions, wolves, 
vith all forts of animals and garden fruits, which were caſt upon the 
tar, in part by private perſons, and partly at the public charge: then 


th of 


mee 


Nax, 


ing their fetters looſed dy the flames, leaped off the altar, which fell . 
out when my author was preſent ; yet neither then, nor at any time 
before, did any perſon receive the leaſt harm thereby. : TY 


En oo ß FT, 
An anniverſary day at Sparta (a), in memory of Leonidas king of 
that city, who, with a ſmall number of men, put a ſtop to the whole army 
of Xerxes at Thermopylæ, and maintained the paſſage of thoſe ſtraits 
two whole days together. Upon this there was an oration pronounced 


on that hero, and ſports, in which none were allowed to contend but 
lee. born Spartans. e ee fee d 


Vc * 
Who was the author, what the occaſion of this feſtival, is not known: 
Thus much, however, we find of it in Porphyry (5), that all that 

e %V%VVVVVVVVVVVF 


i 


— 


** W * 


* Pauſanias Laconicis, + Pauſan, Achaicis, () Idem Laconicis, (5) be 
Aue Nympharum. 1 e pt I. xc bac 


the fire being kindled, it ſometimes happened, that the wild beaſts, hav- 7 
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were admitted to it, waſhed their hands with honey, which was pour 


ed upon them inſtead of water, in token that they were pure 


all things hurtful and malicious, from 


AEPNAIA, 


A feſtival at Lerna, inſtituted by Philammon * in honour of Bac 
chus, Proſerpina, and Ceres. In the primitive times the Argives uſe 
to carry fire to this ſolemnity from a temple upon Mount Crathis, qeq; 
cated to Diana, ſurnamed (perhaps from Ti, i. e. fire) Neoviz. 
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| AHNAIA, 
| A feſtival of Bacchus +, ſurnamed Lenæus, from amv, i. e. a Wing 
. preſs. It was celebrated in the month Lenæon with ſeveral ceremonie 


uſed at other feſtivals of this god ; but what more eſpecially recom 
4X mended it, was the poetical contention wherein poets ſtrove for vidtory 
= and the tragedies ated at this time. on | 


= 


x Ik AI@BOAIA, 

„ i. e. Lapidation. This feſtival was celebrated by the Troezenians j 
| memory of Lamia and Auxeſia, who were two, virgins, that comin 
1 from Crete to Trœzen in a time of tumult and ſedition, became 
1 ſacrifice to the fury of the people, by whom they were ſtoned t 
„ death (a). e ens 555 
4 Ia 5 
: A feſtival in honour of Diana (6), ſurnamed Limnatis, from Limne 


a ſchool of exerciſe at Trœzen, in which ſhe was worſhipped ; or, ac 
cording to Artemidorus, from Mirae, i. e. ponds 5 becauſe ſhe had th 
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An Arcadian (4) feſtival, reſembling the Roman Lupercalia : It wi ring 
celebrated with games, in which the conqueror was rewarded with ZUKAT 
ſuit of brazen armour. An human ſacrifice was offered at this tim Me 
It was firſt obſerved by Lycaon, in honour of Jupiter, ſurnamed Lycaæ EN 
either from Lycaon's own name, or the Arcadian mountain Lycæu 
which the Arcadians pretend is the true Olympus, whence they call 


| care of fiſhermen. . 

{ | | AINEIA, - PEE | 
5 3533 5 | . | . Tn f 3 F S0 
l A feſtival in memory of Linus, an old poet, who had a ſtatue i * 
1 Mount Helicon, to which z,, #6 bra med Th; Yuoias Ta Mer and! 
. ey ice yearly parentations were made before they ſacrificed to Ul Lone 
* muſes (c). 1 FFV e th Yario! 
9 AP AYKAIA, | —_ 


tarch 
that | 
king 
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* Pauſan, Corinthiac. Arcad. Inſcriptio Vetus. + Ariſtophan. Scholiaſt. Equitidl — 
Diogenes Laertius Platone. (a) Pauſan. Corinthiac. (8) Idem Achaic. (e) F. 95 

ſan. Bœotic. p. 584. Edit. Hanov. (4) Plutarch. Cæſare, Pauſan, Arcadic. Por 
rius II &mrox9s inwypox, Hyginus, Fab. CLXXIII. . 
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| 21u2T80Jas, 1, e. to trouble, or rate commotzons. 
a quite different ſignification to it; for, according to him, waydxry; is 
the ſame with wanixi©», i. e. favourable and propitious ; and herein Plu- 
tarch agrees with him, who tells us (4), That it was his opinion, 
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0 Agb h, i. e. the /acred hill, becauſe Jupiter was feigned to have 
we his education there; in memory of which there was an altar, where 
certain myſterious worihip was paid to that god, and a plot of ground 
-onſecrated to him, upon which it was unlawful for any perſon to ſet 
his foot. | 


AYKEIA, 


A feſtival held at Argos to Apollo Auzc;. This name, as alſo that 
other Avzorrrdbos, Was derived from his delivering the Argives from 
wolves (Axe) Which waſted their country. In memory of which be- 
nefit, they dedicated a temple to Apollo Lyceus, and called one of their 
public fora, dg Axes, the Lycean forum. Several other reaſons 
are aſſigned, why the forementioned names were given to Apollo; as, 


that he defended the flock of Admetus king of Theſſaly from wolves ; 


my 5 


or that he was born in Lycia, whence he is called Aua, by Homer; 


to mention no more (a). 


5 ATKOYITEIA, , 
A feſtival celebrated by the Spartans, in memory of Lycurgus their 
lawgiver (6), whom they honoured with a temple, and an anniverſary 


{acrifice, 


AYEANAPIA, of 
A Samian feſtival, celebrated (c) with ſacrifices and games, in honour 
of Lyſander, the Lacedemonian admiral. It was anciently called Hgau, 
which name was aboliſhed by a decree of the Samians. 1 


Fd 


8 
MAIMAKTHPIA, 


Solemn ſacrifices offered by the Athenians in Mæmacterion, which 


was a winter month, to Jupiter Mayax74;, to induce him to ſend mild 
and temperate weather, becauſe he was uſually taken for the air, or 


heavens, and therefore thought to preſide over the ſeaſons. There are 
various reaſons aſſigned for his ſurname z for peauzxrrs is by Harpocrae 
tion expounded b,, rag], i. e. outrageous, and furious; 


being derived from waudoru, which is, GN to Suidas, zAovgoFas, 


that by the name of Maiuexry;, which was given by the Athenians to the 


king of the gods, was meant en ỹ“ Neither of theſe ſignifications 


are at all diſagreeable to the deſign of this feſtival ; for fince it was to 


A— 


(a) Pindari Scholiaſtes in Pythion. Sophoclis uterq. Scholiaſtes initio Electræ. 


0 Plutarchus Lycurgo, Scrabo, Lib: VIII. (e) Plutarchus Lyſandro, Hefychius. 


({) Libro Tltgs hogynoings 


zut Heſychius affixeth 


procure 
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procure good weather, it might either be inſtituted as a means to 
peaſe the deity, who was thought to cauſe ſtorms and intemperate {«,, 
fons ; or to entreat the ſame perſon, as being of a mild and gentle gif 
poſition, and willing to grant the requeſts of his votaries. 


MEDAAAPTIA, 
MENEAAEIA, 


A feſtival in honour of Menelaus (2), at Therapnæ in Laconia, 
where a temple was conſecrated to him, in which he was worſhipped, 
together with Helena, not as an hero, or inferior deity, but as one of 
the N god. 


MEZOSTPOOQNIAI HMEPAT, 
Certain days upon which the Leſbians offered public ſacrifices (0. 


METAPEITNIA, 


A feſtival in the month; Metagitnion (c), in honour of Apollo Mi 
gern, being celebrated by the inhabitants of Melite, that left their 
habitations, and ſettled arnong the Diomeans in Attica; whence theſe 
names ſeem to have been derived, for they import a e 2885 one 

| * neighbourhood to another. 


MIATIAAEIA, 


Sacrifices, with horſe-r:ces, and other games, celebrated bs: the 
Cherſoneſians in 8 of Mikindes, the Athenian e (4 ; 


| MINYEIA, 


mn feſtival celebrated by the Orchomenians (eh, ah were : tel 
Minyæ, and the river, upon which the city was founded, Minya, from 
Minyas, king of that 1 8 1 in memory of whom this folemnity ſeems 
to * been e, 


| MITYAHNAIQN EOrTH, 


A feſtival celebrated by all the inhabitants of Mitylene, in a 5 
without the city, in honour of Apollo Maaaces Oo ), which: ſurname 
we find mentioned alſo in 1 


MoTNTXIA, 


An anniverſary Glemaity' at Athens ( 5 vpon the dxtcenth of Muny- our 
chion, in honour of Diana, ſur pamed Munychia, from _ RIO * 
| | fon 


(a) Ifocrates in Helenæ Enco mio, asd e Laconicis. | = Heſrein 
(c) Plutarchus de Exilio, Harpocration, Suidas, _ (d) Herodotus, Lib. VI. 
(e) Pindari Scholiaſtes Iſthm. Od. IJ. (J) Thucydides initio, Lib. Il. (s ) Pl. 
rarchis de Gloria Athenienſ. Harpocgatior, Etymologici Auctor Suid. Euſtathius, Il, 2 


| * 7 
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on of Pentacleus; or from a part of the Piræus, called Mumychia, 
where this goddeſs had a temple, to which the Athenians allowed the 
privilege of being a ſanctuary to ſuch as fled to it for refuge. At this 
ſolemnity they offered certain cakes called ex@:Pavry, which name is 
derived 4nd Ts h,, i. e. from ſhining on every fide, either becauſe 
lighted torches hung round them when they were carried into the tem- 
ple; or becauſe they were offered at full moon, that being the time 
of this feſtival; for it was inſtituted in honour of Diana, who was re- 
puted to be the ſame with the moon, becauſe it was full moon when 
Themiſtocles overthrew the Perſian fleet at Salamis. | 


MOYEEIA,  * 
Feſtivals (*) in honour of the muſes, at ſeveral places of Greece, 


every fifth year, 3 . 1 Re 
The Macedonians had alſo a feſtival in honour of Jupiter and. the 
muſes, which being firſt inſtituted by king Achelaus, was celebrated 
with ſtage-plays, and games, and laſted nine days, according to the 
number of the muſes. „ 8 F 
5  MYSIA, | 
A feſtival (+) in honour of Ceres, ſurnamed Myſia, from Myſius an 
Argian, who dedicated a temple to her, in a place about ten ſtadia diſ- 
ant from Pellene in Achaia : Or, according to Phurnutus, from pevcngs, 
i. e. 0 cloy, to ſattsfy, or to be well fed, becauſe Ceres was the firſt hat 
taught men how to uſe corn. The feſtival continued ſeven days, u pon 
he third of which, all the men and dogs being ſhut out of the temple ; 


hat night performed the accuſtomed rites, on the day following re- 


ud laughing at one another. . 
„ —B 54 e 
An Arcadian (a) feſtival, ſo named from des, i. e. a fight; be ĩng 
iſtituted in memory of a battle, wherein Lycurgus flew Ereuthalien. 

Mo 

= OR NERYBIA, „%%% Weg 
In memory of deceaſed perſons. Of this and the following ſolemmi-. _ 
ies, I ſhall give a more full account, when I come to treat of the h- 
jours paid to the dead. ROLE, | ** 


' NEMEEEIA, or NEMESIA, 


A ſolemnity in memory of deceaſed perſons ; fo called from the oe | 


o 
— 
9 — 


(*) Pollux, Lib. I. Cap. I. Æſchines in Timarchum, Pauſanias Bœoticis, Diodorus . 
e. Lib. XVII. Plutarch. Erotico. (f) Pauſan, fine Achaicorum. (a) Apollon 
Modi Scholiaſt. Lib. I. v. 164 e Iu. | - bs 


eſpecially amongſt the Theſpians, where ſolemn games were celebrated 


he women, together with the bitches, remained within, and having 


urned to the men, with whom they paſſed away their time in jeſting  / 


\ 
q i 


deſs Nemeſis, who was thought to defend the relics and memories of fle 


ſults over the aſhes of her ſon es, Electra thus invokes Nemeſis: 


taſted, as the name ſignifies. 


Neleus, an e of Miletus +2 ). 


5 tune, when they contended which of them ſhould have the honour of 


gods, but eſpecially Apollo, who was called Neunes, becauſe the ſun 


he reſt bave only by participation from him. To obſerve this feſtival 


Lib Ii. (e) Plutarchus de Virtut. Mulierum. V Lycophron Caſſandra, 
(i) Homeri Scholiaſtes, Od. ö. Euſtathius, Od. s, & . Demoſthenes in Ariſtogit 
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tertainme 
poor flocl 
ſolemn pt 
the enſuil 
kept by © 
pius?s ca- 
worſhippe 
tarch (*) 
ped (Oels 
Theie fac 


tuna lege 
ingſilebves 0 


dead from injuries. Hence, in Sophocles (5), when Clytæmneſtra in. 


Aube, Newer, 8 > Hearborsg ag rios 


| NEOINIA, 
11 feſtival celebrated to Bacchus (e), when the new wine was firſt 


NEONTOAEMEIA, 


A feſtival celebrated by the Delphians (4) with much pomp and 
Tplendour, i in memory of Neoptolemus, the ſon of Achilles, who was 
ſlain in an attempt to ſack Apollo's temple, which he undertook in re. 
venge of his father's death, to which that god was acceſſary. 


A Mac 
month X. 
At this ti 
of which 
which, tc 
the other 
der: Aft 
the army, 
king and 
the reſt o 
one of wl 
encounter 


NHAHIAIA, 
A Milefian feflival (e) in honour of Diana, ſurnamed Neleis, * 


NIK H H EN MAPA®QNI, 


ay 1 ſolemnity obſerved by the Athenians upon the fixth 
of Boedromion, in memory of that famous victory, which Miltiades 
e againſt the Perſians at  Marathov (8). 


NIKHTHPIA ANA, 
An Athenian ſolemnity in memory of Minerva's vidory d over Nep- 


giving a name to the city, rn called Athens GO. 
An ant 
on the ſix 
Theſeus, 

aud there 


NOTMHN IA, or NEOMHNIA, 


A feſtival obſerved at the beginning of every lunar month (i), which 
was (as the name imports) upon the new moon, in honour of all the 


is the firſt author of all light, and whatever diſtinction of times aud 
ſeaſons may be taken from other planets, yet they are all owing to 
him, as the original and fountain of all thoſe borrowed rays, which 2 
c 
was called repenregees, certain cakes offered therein „n, and the from Onc 
worſhippers mares. It was obſerved with games, and public en- 
| | | tertainments, | 
SS 3 A feſti: 
nians, Sm 
ſolemnity 


Vol. 1 


2 Gra 
eydides, Li 


00 Electræ, ver. 793. Conf. wi Triclinius, item Demoſthenes Orat. hs Spudiam 
p. 650. Suidas, v. Neff. (e) Heſychius. (4) Heliodorus Æthiopie. initio, 


(g) Plutarchus de Gloria Athenienſium. 1 (b) Proclus in Timzum Comment. | 


Theopbraſtus Ethic, Charad. Frymologici Avdor, Fe Herding Lib. VII. 
& Vit. Homeri. | i 
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tertainments, which were made by the richer ſort, to whoſe tables the 


poor flocked in great numbers. The Athenians, at-theſe times, offered 
ſolemn prayers and facrifices for the proſperity of their commonwealth 
the enſuing month, in Erechtheus's temple in the citadel, which was 
kept by a dragon, to which they gave (as was uſual alſo in Tropho- 
nius's cave) a honey-cake called E”. Neither were the gods only 


worſhipped at this ſolemnity, but alſo the demigods and heroes. Plu- 


tarch (“) relates, that the Greeks, on their new moons, firſt worſhip- 
ped (Oess) the gods, afterwards ( Hewas 2 Aziuords) the heros and demons, 
Theie ſacrifices, becauſe they were offered every month, were called 
luna tree, or Erihiu,, and thoſe that performed them ine, as | allo 


/C7th0VEG» 


EZ 


ZANOIKA, 


A Nase dos ind feſtival (00. ſo called berable it was obſerved in the 
month Xanthus, which, as Suidas tells us, was the ſame with April. 


At this time the army was purified by a ſolemn luſtration, the manner 
of which was thus: They divided a bitch into two halves, one of 


which, together with the entrails, was placed upon the right hand, 


the other upon the left; between theſe the army marched in this or- 
der: After the arms of the Macedonian kings, came the firſt part of 


the army, conſiſting (I ſuppoſe) of horſe; theſe were followed by the 


king and his children, after whom went the life-guards, then followed 


the reſt of the army. This done, the army was divided into two parts, 
one of which being ſet in array againſt the other, then followed a ſhort | 


encounter in imitation of a fight. 


| EYNOIKIA, or | METOIKIA, 


An 3 day obſerved by the Athenians (a) to Minerva, up- 
on the fixteenth of Hecatombzon, in memory that, by the perſuaſion of 


Theſeus, they left their country-ſeats, in which they lay diſperſed here : 


aud there 1 in Attica, and united together 3 in one body. 


> ih 


Fes 


OPXHETIA, 


A Bœotian fefival (001 in bonour of ens ſumamed Oncheſtius, TT 


irom Oncheſtus, a town in Bœotia. 


- OAYMN IA, 


A feſtival . in honour of Olympian Ie * the . 


ans, Smyrne@ans, Macedonians, but eſpecially by the RN of whoſe 
blemnity I ſhall ONE an account afterwards, 


* — 


— ä 


— 


eydides, Lib. II. We Theſeo. (6) TI Beeoticis, | 


Val. 7. 5 Fj 8 bo . | | OMO- 5 ; 


fy 50 Grace. Ok.” m Heſychius, Livius XL, Corting Lib. X. 9 Thu- 
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„ fore 
6 geſt 
( Tithe 
num 
« he 
« and 
„Wort 
| = | « ried 
OZXO®OPIA, or NEXOÞONIA, « Jate 
An Athenian feſtival, ſo called 4 xd Oigew 75 de. i. e. from car. WM © tum 
rying boughs hung with grapes, which were termed d, (5). The MM © i. e 
inſtitution and manner of it are deſcribed at large by Plutarch in the WM * at t! 
life of Theſeus. His words run thus: © Theſeus, at his return fron WM © the 
Crete, forgot to hang out the white ſail, which ſhould have been the © did 
token of their ſafety to Ageus, who knowing nothing of their ſuc. © chil 
ceſs, for grief threw himſelf headlong from a rock, and periſhed in WM © dau 
the ſea, But Theſeus being arrived at the port Phalerus, paid there WM © cou 
„the ſacrifices Which he had vowed to the gods at his ſetting out to © fore 
6 ſea, and ſent a herald to the city, to carry the news of his ſafe re. WM bles 
„turn. At his entrance into the city, the herald found the people, fo: WM © are 
„the moſt part, full of grief for the loſs of their king; others, as may delcrit 
© be well believed, as full of joy for the meſſage that he brought, and the co 
wholly bent to make much of him, and crown him with garlands for 
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OMOANIA, 


A Theban feſtival, in honour of Jupiter Homoloius, or Ceres Homo. 
lola (a), who were ſo called from Homole in Bœotia, or the propheteſ, 
Homolota, or from yoAe;, which in the Æolian dialec fignifies peaccable. 


«6 
66 


ct 


rents 
* ſo acceptable news. Theſe, indeed, he accepted of, but hung them Miner 
upon his herald's ſtaff, and thus returning to the ſea-ſide before cd, wa 
T heſeus had finiſhed his libation to the gods, ſtaid without for fear ried ir 
Jof diſturbing the holy rites; but as ſoon as the ſacrifice was ended, « cup 
he entered, and related the whole ſtory of the king's death; upovlM a mixt 
4 the hearing of which. with great lamentations, and a confuſed tu oil. 
„ mult of grief, they run with all haſte to the city: Whence, they 
* ſay, it comes, that at this feaſt of Oſchophoria, not the herald, but 
„ his ſtaff is crowned ; and that the people then preſent ſtill break out, a 
«+ at the ſacrifice, into this ſhout, Ae, is, is, of which confuſed ſounds Af 
„the firſt was wont to be uſed by men in haſte, or at a triumph It was 
the others are proper to men in any trouble or conſternation,” It 
is probable that theſe are the ogoPoguee ian, which are mentioned b) 
S* „ 
A little after, my author proceeds thus: © The feſtival called O sho . 
„ chophoria, which to this day the Athenians celebrate, was then fi nia. f. 
5 inſtituted by Theſeus; for he tock not with him the full number ol =; 
_ *t virgins, which were choſen by lots to be carried away, but ſeleQied 
„ two youths, with whom he had an intimate familiarity, of fair and . 
“ womaniſh faces, but of manly and courageous ſpirits, and having An 
by frequent bathings, and avoiding the heat and ſcorching of lt va: 
* ſun, with a conſtant uſe of all the ointments, waſhes, and dreſſe but af 
+ that ſerve to adorn the head, ſmooth the ſkin, or improve f to 0 
* complexion, changed them, in a manner, from what they 25 - 
e 0 
RD — — macs, 


(a) Theocrit. Scholiaſtes, Idyll. VIII. (5) Harpocration, Peſychivs,, (e) Chr 
| Romuathia, | N 8 e 


5 


i fore : and having taught them further to counterfeit the very voice, 
«geſture and gait, of virgins, ſo that there could not be the leaſt 
( lieren perceived; he, undiſcovered by any, put them into the 
„number of the Athenian maids deſigned for Crete. At his return, 
„he and theſe two youths led up a ſolemn proceſſion with boughs 
« and vine branches in their hands, in the ſame habit that is now 
„worn at the ceiebration of the Oſchophoria: Theſe branches they car- 
„ ried in honour of Bacchus and Ariadne, in memory of the fable re- 
* lated of them; or rather, becauſe they happened to return in au- 
„tumn, the time of gathering grapes. The women called Ac:TvoÞoge;, 
i. e. ſupper carriers, were taken into theſe ceremonies, and affilt 
„at the ſacrifice, in remembrance and imitation of the mothers of 
the young men and virgins, upon whom the lot fell; for thus ,bufily 
„did they run about, bringing banquets and refreſhments to their 
„children: And becauſe the good women then told their ſons and 
„daughters a great many fine tales and ſtories, to comfort and en- 


„fore ſtill continued a cuſtom, that at this feſtival old tales amd fa- 
« bles ſhould be the chief diſcourſe. For all theſe particularities, we 
are beholden to the hiſtory of Demon.” Beſides the rites already 
deſcribed out of Plutarch, there was always a race at this feſtival (a); 
the contenders were young men, elected out of every tribe, whoſe pa- 
rents were both living. They ran from Bacchus's temple, to that of 
Minerva Sciras in the Phalerian haven. The place where the race end- 


a cup called Iareraz, or Niwrerai, 1. e. fivefold, becauſe it contained 
oil. FO 
 IAPKAAAIA, FH 7 
A feſtival ſo called d za4%, i. e. from all ſorts of boughs : 
It was celebrated by the Rhodians, when they pruned their vines (5). 


NAMBOINTIA, 
nia, from Itonius, the ſon of Amphictyon, 

EY C0006, WAN. ET Rs 

An Athenian feſtival in honour of Minerva, the proteQreſs of Athens. 


It was firſt inftituted by Erichthonius, or Orpheus, and called Abireie, 
but afterwards renewed and amplified by Theſeus, when be had united 


n 


- 


macis. | 


9 n 


(5) Heſychius. (e) Strabo, Lib. IX. Fauſanias Bœoticis. 


. 
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courage them under the danger they were going upon, it has there- 


ed, was called QxoÞog1, from the , boughs, which the runners car- 
ried in their hands, and depoſited there. The conqueror's reward was 


a mixture of five things, viz. wine, honey, cheeſe, meal, and a little 


A feſlival celebrated. (as the name imports) by a// the Beotians £3.88 
who aſſembled near Coronea, at the temple of Minerva, ſurnamed Ito-, 


into one city the whole Athenian nation, and called Ilarebiraiz, Some 


| 5 3 G2 e 448 OE A . are ; 


(a) Pauſanias Atticis, Athens, Lib. XI. Heſychius, Nicandri Schol, Alexiphar- 
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are of opinion, that it was muchwhat the ſame with the Roman Quin. 


quatria, whence it is uſual to call it by that name in Latin. At the 


firſt, it continued only one day; but afterwards was prolonged ſeyera | 


days, and celebrated with greater preparations, and magnificence than 
was uſual in the primitive times, | 


There were two folemnities of this name, one of which was called 


Mey TarWyvai, 7, e. the Great Panathenza, and was celebrated 
once in five years, beginning upon the XXII. of Hecatombæon. The 
other was called Marga TlavzSyvae, 7. e. the Leſſer Panatbenæa, and was 


kept every third year or rather, as ſome think, every year, begin. 


ning upon the XXI. or XX. of Thargelion. In the latter of theſe, 
there were three games, managed by ten preſidents, elected out of all 


the ten tribes of Athens, who continued in office four years. On the 


firit day, at even, there was a race with torches, wherein, firſt, foot. 


men, and afterwards horſemen contended: The fame cuſtom was 
likewiſe obſerved in the greater feſtival, | 
was iverveins aywr, 7, e. a gymnical exerciſe, ſo called, becauſe the 


combatants therein gave a proof of their ſtrength, or manhood. The 
place of theſe games was near the river, and called from this feſtival } 
_ Tevabnaixey; The ſtadium being decayed by time, was rebuilt of | 
white Pentelic marble by Herodes, a native of Athens, with ſuch | 
ſplendour and magnificence, that the molt ftately theatres could not 
compare with it, The laſt was a muſical contention, firſt inſtituted | 
by Pericles : In the ſongs uſed at this time, they rehearſed the gene- 
Tous undertakings of. Harmodius and Ariſtogiton, who oppoſed the ty- | 
ranny of Piſiſtratus's fons; as of Thraſybulus alſo, who delivered the 
Athenians from the thirty tyrants, impoſed on them by the Lacedemo- | 
Hans, The firſt that obtained the victory, by playing upon the harp, | 
was Phrynis a Mitylenean: Other muſical inſtruments were alſo made 
ule of, eſpecially flutes, on which they played in concert: there was 
allo a dance performed by a cicular chorus, of which hereaſter : and 
the poets contended in four plays, the laſt whereof was a ſatire, and } 
altogether were named from their number vergaben. Beſide thele, | 
there was a contention at Sunium, in imitation of a ſea-fight. The 
conqueror in any of theſe games was rewarded with a veflel of oil, 
which he was permitted to diſpoſe of, how and where he pleaſed, Þ 
whereas, it was unlawful for any other to tranſport that commodity ; } 
further, he received a crown of thoſe olives, which grew in the ACa- l 
demy, and were ſacred to Minerva, and called uogizs, from gages, i. e. 
death, in remembrance of the misfortune of Halirrothius, the ſon of F 
Neptune, who, in a rage at his father's defeat by Minerva, in their 
contention about the name of Athens, offering to cut down the olive 
tree, by the production of which Minerva obtained the victory, miſſed 8 


his aim, and gave himſelf a fatal blow: others derive the name from 


| pipes, i. e. a part, becauſe, according to ſome, theſe olives were given 


by contribution, all perſons that poſſe ſſed olive-trees being obliged to 
contribute their proportions towards the celebration of this feſtival. 


Beſide theſe, there was a certain dance called Pyrrhichia, performed by 3 


voung boys in armour, in imitation of Minerva, who, in triuwph 


over the vanquiſhed ſons of Titan, danced in that manner. It 8 | 


The ſecond contention | 
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Of the Rügen f U . Far 
uſual alſo, when Athens was brought under the dominion of the Ro- 
mans, for gladiators to contend after the Roman faſhion, No man 
was permitted to be preſent at any of theſe games in dyed garments, 
and the punifhment of ſuch offenders was left to the diſcretion of 
the AywvoXrus, or preſident of the games. Laſtly, They offered a ſum- 
ptuous ſacrifice, towards which every one of the Athenian boroughs 
contributed an ox; and of the fleſh. that remained, a public enter- 


tainment was made for the whole aſſembly. 


In the greater feſtival, moſt of the ſame rites and ceremonies were 
practiſed, but were (I ſuppoſe) performed with greater ſplendour and 
magnificence, and the addition of ſome others, not obſerved in the 
leſſer, as particularly the proceſſion, in which Minerva's facred ij, 
or garment, was carried. This mir); was woven by a ſelect number 
of virgins, called ER, from teyoy, 1. e. work ; theſe were ſuperin- 
tended by two of the AjpnFogo: (of whom I have ſpoken before), and 
entered upon their employment at the feſtival xX, which was upon 
the thirtieth day of Pyanepſion: It was of a white colour, without 
leeves, and embroidered with gold; upon it were deſcribed the a- 
chievements of Minerva, eſpecially thoſe againſt the giants; Jupiter 


alſo, and the heroes, with all ſuch as were famous for valiant and noble 


exploits, had their effigies in it; whence men of true courage and bra- 
very are ſaid to be ,,, 1. e. worthy to be pourtrayed in Miners 
va's ſacred garments, as in Ariſtophanes (a). e ; , 
ER S dg TeTige; new, ors 7 | 
Avdgss noav Tiods ig eior, g TE rν,. 
We will our fathers treat with high eſteem, 1 
Whoſe brave exploits are worthy Attica, 11 
Fit to be portray'd in Minerva's veſt. | 5 


With this redes they made a ſolemn proceſſion, the ceremonies of 


which were thus: In the Ceramicus without the city, there was an 


engine built in the form of a {hip, on purpoſe for this ſolemnity; upon 
this the T5205 was hung in the manner of a fail, and the whole was 


conveyed, not by the beaſts, as ſome have imagined, but by ſubterrane- 


ous machines, to the temple of Ceres Eleuſinia, and from thence. to 
the citadel, where the ese was put upon Minerva's ſtatue, which 
ſeems to have been laid upon a bed ſtrewed with, or rather compoſed 
of flowers, and called Tazxi., This proceſſion was made by perſons of 
all ages, ſexes, and qualities, It was led up by old men, together, as 
ſome ſay, with old women, carrying olive branches in their hands; 


whence they are called dane, i. e. bearers of green boughs ; after 


theſe came the men of full age, with ſhields and ſpears, being attended 
by the Mtrexces, or /ojourners, who carried little boats, as a token of 
their being foreigners, and were upon that account called ExaPnPoges, 
i, e. boat-bearers ; then followed the women, attended by the ſojourn- 
ers wives, who were named TogiaPager, from bearing water-pots. Theſe. 


nere followed by young men, ſinging hymns to the goddeſs; they were 
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42 N Of the Religion of Greece. bh 
crowned with millet ; next to theſe came ſelect virgins of the firſt qua- 

lity, called KemPoger, i. e. ba/ket-bearers, becauſe { 206 carried certain 

baſkets, which contained ſome neceſſaries for the celebration of the ho. 
ly rites, which (as alſo other utenſils required at the ſolemnity), were 
in the cuſtody of one, who, becauſe he was chief manager of the pub. 
lic pomps, proceſſions, or embaſſies to the gods, was called ApxiHwge, 
and were diſtributed by him as occaſion required; theſe virgins were | 
attended by the fojourners daughters, who carried umbrellas, and little 
ſeats, whence they were called APenPoges, i. e. ſeat- carriers; laſtly, it 
1s probable that the boys bore up the rear'; they walked in a fort of 
coats worn at proceſſions, and called Ilav9zpmre!, The neceflaries for 
this, as for all other proceſſions, were prepared in a public hall, erect- 
ed for that uſe, between the Pirzan gate and Ceres's temple; and the 
management and care of the whole buſineſs belonged to the NopoPvauxe;, | 
which name denotes officers appointed to ſee that the laws, ancient 
rites, and cuſtoms be obſerved. It was farther uſual at this ſolemnity, 
to make a gaol delivery, to preſent golden crowns to ſuch as had done 
any remarkable ſervice for the commonwealth, and to appoint men to 
ſing ſome of Homer's poems; which cuſtom was firſt introduced by 
Hipparchus, the fon of Piſiſtratus. Laſtly, In the ſacrifices at this, 
and other quinquennial ſolemnities, it was. cuſtomary to pray for the 
proiperity of the Platzans, on account of the ſervice they had done | 
the Athenians at the battle of Marathon, wherein they behaved them- | 
ſelves with extraordinary courage and reſolution. | 2 


naNAkEIA. 
In honour of Panace (a), 
Ra 5 | Fo IANAHMON, ; By . 
The ſame with the Aya, and Xza:G&z (b), and fo called from the ; 
great concourſe of people that uſed to meet at the ſolemnity. ö 


IANAIA. f 

An Athenian feſtival (c), ſo called from Pandion, by whom it was 
firſt inſtituted; or becaule it was celebrated in honour of Jupiter, who 
does rd dr Neben, i. e. move and turn all things which way he 
pleaſeth. Others are of opinion, that it belonged to the moon, and 
received its name, becauſe ſhe does Terors i i. e. move inceſſuntiy, 
for that the moon appears both in the night and day; whereas, the ſun 
| ſhows himſelf by day only, and was ſuppoſed to reſt all night. It was 
celebrated after the Awyvoiz, or feſtival of Bacchus, becauſe that god 
is ſometimes put for the ſun, or Apollo, and was by ſome reputed to 
be the brother, by others the ſon of the moon. 3 
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NANAPOSOSZ, 


An Sian 1 feſtival in memory of Pandroſus, the Ahe of 
king Cecrops. 


NA NAYSIA, 


public rejoicings (a), when the ſeaſon, through its coldnels and 1 in- 
temperance, forced the mariners to 9 oh at home. 


NANEAAHNIA, 


A public feſtival, celebrated (as the name imparts) by an | affembly 
of people from all * or Greece (5). 


NANIQNIA, 


A feſtival celebrated (as the name fpnifies) by a enen of people 
from all the cities of Ionia (c). The place, or temple, in which it was 
kept, was called ITzy@vo, It was inſtituted in honour of Neptune, ſur. 
named Heliconius, from Helice, a city of Achaia, which afterwards pe- 
riſhed by an earthquake. One thing there was remarkable in this feſti- 
val, viz, That if the bull offered in facrifice happened to bellow, it was 
:ccounted an omen of divine favour, becauſe that ſound was thought 


to be acceptable to Neptune ; To this Homer is thought to aug in 


theſe verſes (4). 


ASrde 0 0 wid 5 9 lere. a; ors de · 
 Hevyw Nd EMxarey auPt evarte. > 


Dying he roar'd, as when a bull is drawn 
About the king of ſacred Helice. 1 


— 


naNoꝛ EOPTH, 


Ab anniverſary ſolemnity (e)in Loneus 1 Pan at EET where he 
had a temple near the Acropolis, the dedication of which, and the in- 


ſtitution of this feſtival, were upon this account: When Darius the 
Perſian invaded Attica, one Phidippides was diſpatched on an embaſſy 
to the Spartans, to deſire their aſſiſtance; and as he was in his journey 


about Mount Parthenians, near Tegea, Pan met him, and calling him b 


his name, bid him to aſk the Athenians, What was the reaſon why they 


had no regard of him, who was their friend, and had often been ſervice- 
able to them, and ſhould continue ſo to be ? y Phidippides, at his returti to 


Athens, related this'vifion, which obtained fo great credit with the A- 


thenians, that they made a W that divine honours ſhould be 25 to 
that Te allo. | 
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Pan had likewiſe a feſtival in Arcadia (a), the country he was belier. 
ed moſt to frequent, and delight in, at which they uſed to beat his ſtatue 


with ZA, i. e. ſea onions: The ſame was done, when they miſſed of 


their prey in hunting, in anger (as ſhould ſeem) at the god, whom they 
reputed to be preſident of that ſport ; to which cuſtom Theocritus "aig 
to allude in theſe verſes, | 


- Kea yy Tabr Lede, & @ 12 eib, Pe) TU To raid 
Aga dia eu brd FAEv 45 Te, x94 Es | 
Tavixe Her ioBouy 0 ors xpice rid Tagen. 


Kind Pan, if you propitious to my prayer 
Grant theſe my wiſhes, you no more ſhall fear 
The rig*rous uſage of Arcadian boys, 
When diſappointed of their ie prize. 
H. H. 


Farther, it was cuſtomary to 180 a fratity ſacrifice, the reliques of 
which were not ſufficient to entertain thoſe that were preſent ; becauſe, 


perhaps, they thought the god had fruſtrated their hopes of prey in | 


hunting; on the contrary, when they had nd ſuccels, they were more 
r in paying honours to him. | 


| n AN ol, 
See Ivar 


TIAPAAIA, 


A commemoration: day © in honour of an ancient hero, whoſe name ; 


was Faratos ( * 


narzaxELA, 


3 & feſtival, in i which were ſolemn games, wherein free-born Spartans i 
only contended ; alſo, an oration in praiſe of Pauſanias, the Spartan | 
Ran, under Whole condudt the Grecians overcame Mardonius, i in the 


mous battle at Platæa (e). 


nz4onzra, 


A fefiival held by the Eleans to Pelops, whom that nation Lind | 


more than any other hero. It was kept in imitation of Hercules, who 


ſacrificed to Pelops in a trench, as was uſually done to the manes and W 
1 4 1 gods. We are informed by Pauſanias (d), that the magiſtrates | 
Eleans ſacrificed every year a ram in the ſame manner; and that | 


oft 
_ the prieſt had no ſhare in the victim, nor any of the Eleans, or other 


' worſhippers, were permitted to eat any part of it; whoever adventur- | 
ed to tranſgreſs this rule was excluded from Jupiter's temple; only 
the neck avs, UWotted to one 12 Jupiter? 8 e who. was s called 
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byheds, from his office, which was to provide the cuſtomary wood for 
acrifices, it being held unlawful in that country to employ any other 
tree, beſide the = white Ss to that uſe. 


NEAQPLA, 


A Theffalian Fellival; not unlike the Romam Saturnalia. It is hulk 
deſcribed by Aileen * . « Baton, the Sinopenſian rhetoriclan, in his 
« Deſcription of Theſſaly ad Hemonia, declares, that the Saturnalia 
are a Grecian feſtival, and called by the Theſſalians Peloria; his 
„ words are theſe: On a time when the Pelaſgians were offering oub- 


« lic ſacrifices, one Pelorus came in, and told one of them, that the 
„mountains of Tempe in Hzmonia were torn aſunder by an earthquake, 


and the lake, which had before covered the adjacent valley, makin 

6 its way through the beach, and falling into the ſtream of Peneus, had 
left behind it a vaſt, but woll pleaſant and delightful plain. The 
„Paleſgians hugged Pelorus for his news, and invited him to an enter- 


« tainment, where he was treated with all ſorts of dainties : The reli of 
„the Pelaſgians alſo brought the beſt proviſions they had, and preſented | 
them to him; and his landlord, with others of the belt quality, wait- 
« ed on him by turns. In memory of this, when the Pelaſgians had 


« ſeated themſelves in the aiſcovered country, they inſtituted a feſtival, 


« wherein they offered ſacrifices to Jupiter, ſurnamed Pelor, and made 
* ſumptuous entertainments, whereto they invited not only all the fo- 


 reigners amongſt them, but priſoners alſo, whom they releaſed from 
bonds and confinement, and ſlaves, all whom they permitted to fit 
« down, and waited upon them. This feſtival is to this day abjeryed 
„with great n by the Thebane, and called "OE; 


5 NEPINETEA, 
A Macedonian folemnlty (a). 


NEPIDAAATA, 


The fume with Pod, . derived from can Ns, of which ie 


more in Aloricia. 
INTANATON zorru, 
Gymanical exerciſes at : Pitana or | 


5 e e DAYNTHPIA, 


A feftival i in "RE of Aglaurus, kiog of Cecrop's daughter, or ra- 


ther of Minerya, who had, from that lady, the nanie of Aglaurus (e). 


At this time, they ondrefled Minerva's ſtatue, and waſhed it; whence 
the ſolemnity was called rAvrrigue, from TAvwar, which ſignifies 20 waſh. 


It was accounted an unfortunate or inauſpicious day; and therefore 
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the temples (as upon all ſuch days), were ſurrounded with ropes, fy 
that no man could have admiſſion : The reaſon of which cuſtom, with | 
| a farther account of this ſolemnity, we have in Plutarch's Atc;. 
biades : © The feſtival,” ſaith he, of the goddeſs Minerva, called 
% Iavvrigce, was celebrated on the twenty-ſixth of Thargelion, with | 


t certain myſterious obſervances unlawful to be revealed, which were 


performed by perſons called Ilgatugyioxi, who diveſted the goddeſs'; 
image of all its ornaments, and kept it cloſe covered; whence it is, | 


ce 


+ that the Athenians eſteem this day moſt inauſpicious, and never go 


* about any thing of importance upon it: And therefore, it falling 
5+ out that Alcibiades's return from exile happened upon this day, many 
were much concerned at it, looking upon the time of his arrival to | 


“% be a dangerous omen, and imagined that the goddeſs did not graci- 
* ouſly receive him, but, in token of diſpleaſure, hid her face from 


the next things they uſed for food was figs. 


noalkIA, 


A ſolemnity at Thebes (a), in honour of Apollo, ſurnamed Ions, i, e, | 
grey, becauſe he was repreſented in this city (contrary to the practice 
of all other places) with grey hairs, The victim was a bull; but it 
once happening that no bulls could be procured, an ox was taken from 
the cart, and ſacrificed; whence the cuſtom of killing labouring oxen, 


which till that time was looked on as a capital crime, firſt commenced. 


nounka AAIMONOE EO TH, 


A feſtival mentioned by Heſychius. There was an image at this ſo. 
- lemaity, called by a peculiar name Eripepearioniey. wy „ 


nozELAIA, or NOEEIAQNIA, 


In honour of INeredoy, i. e. Neptune, to whom alſo they offered a ſo | 
lemn ſacrifice, called O (b). 1 


Ton ol att _  NPMANEIA, j 
A feſtival in honour of Priapus. 


NPOHPOZIA, or NPHPODIA, 


SBacrifices (c) offered Ted 735 ag., i. e. before ſeed-time, to ye | 


— 


1 


e Panfan. Beeoticis, (i) Helych. (9 Hege. Suid. Ariſtoph. Seel 


Equitibus. 


* him : But, for all this, things went on proſperouſly, and ſucceeded | 
« according to his with.” Farther, it was cuſtomary at this feſtival, to | 
bear in proceſſion a cluſter of figs, which was called Hynregia, or 
Hire, from bylo, which ſignifies to ſead the way, becauſe ſigs 
were zes 78 xaJg8 gi, 1. e. leaders to humanity, and a civil courſe 
of /ife; for when men left off their ancient and barbarous diet of acorns, | 
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who was hence furnamed ngengert. They were called by the common 
people Ięoæx lag, from 4x71, which fometimes ſignifies the ſame with cires, 
i, e. bread corn; whence comes Anuuyrige; dur, i. e. Ceres's corn, in 
Homer (a). The firſt inſtitution of theſe ſacrifices was by the com- 
mand of one Authias a prophet, who gave out that this was the only 
method to appeaſe the incenſed goddeſs, who had at that time afflicted, 

not Athens only, where this ſolemnity was obſerved, but all the other 
parts of Ae with a grie vous famine. 


NPOAOPTA, 


A feival eee by the inhabjtants of Laconia, before > they. 
gathered their "en (5). 


nrou AX IA, 


4 


A feſtival, in which thy Lacedemonians crowned themſelves with 
en 2 | 


| NrOMEGELA, 


An Athenian ſolemnity Glcbreted in honour of Nee (4), 
with torch-races, in remembrance that "Us: WAS the hrt that ie men 
the way: of Re. 5 


nrosxairhThrIa, : 

„ day of rejoicing, when a new x married wits went to cohabit with | 
ice | her huſband (2). fob | 
it NPOTBABIA, 
om 
en, | A folemnity before marriage, of which afterwards. 
d. 1 | By 

_ NPOTPITEIA, 


A fefiivat 3 in honour of Neptune, and of Rochas ( 7 * furnamed 


2 or e amd The verxis, i. e. Fun neu ine. 
nrooelzl, 


A feftival, ſo called ard v addin. 8 preventing, or coming. be- 
tore. It was obſerved by the Clazomenians, in remembrance that they 
made themſelves maſters of Leuca, by coming to. the celehration, 2 a 
acrifice before the Cumæans (9). 


nrox APIETHPI A, 


A folemn ſacrifice, which the Athenian moxilirates 707 8 offered to 
8 when the 00 began firſt to appear (0. „„ 


(a) Vide Annotationes 8 in Plutarchum De Abdeodia d 7 (5) Heſy- | 
chius. (e) Athenæus, Lib. XV. () Ariſtophanis Scholiaſt. Ranis. (e) Har- 
pocration. Suid. (7) Heſychius. (8) . Sicul. Lib. XV. . * W 


n * %. 
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| | NPATESIAAETA, e's 
A foftivat celebrated by the Cherſoneſians and Thefſalians (a), in A 
memory of Proteſilaus, who was the firſt Grecian ſlain by Hector. WM Cres. 
NYANEtIA, 8 
An Athenian feſtival, ſometimes called rumroiz, or Tevobix, irs dy 3 


rag do kανν Ty oe, i. e. becauſe Theſeus and his companions were en. in me! 
tertained with all manner of fruits ; the former, and more uſual name, is WI ignify 
derived 4m 74 e eiae, i. e. from boiling pulſe. as was uſual upon that 
day: The reaſon of which cuſtom, with a farther account of this ſo.“ 
lemnity, I will give you in the words of Plutarch: Theſeus, after the 
« funeral of his father, paid his vows to Apollo upon the ſeventh of 
% Pyanepſion; for on that day, the youths that returned with him ſafe ! 
e from Crete, made their entry into the city. They ſay alſo, that the 
“ cuſtom of boiling pulſe was derived from hence, becauſe the young day in 
men that eſcaped, put all that was left of their proviſion together, 
and boiling it in one common pot, feaſted themſelves with it, and 
<« with great rejoicing did eat all together, Hence alſo they carry 
% about an olive branch bound about with wool (ſuch as they then 
„made uſe of in their ſupplications), which was called Eiger (from 
e dec, i. e. woct), and crowned with all ſorts of firſt fruits, to fignify® 
„that ſcarcity. and barrenneſs were ceaſed, ſinging, in their procef- 
“ ſion, this ſong: Ts | eee, | 


5 2 : | 1 b 2 at } ; F | F # 
£ „ | He 

Lal pros iv X0TVAY, 3 EAQLOY WU HTROT CE, all tha 
Kai xv o, &©5 &y pebuzoa xœbel ng. 85 - taken 


Eireſione, figs produce, . . 3X ling 

nd wholeſome bread, and cheerful oil, B 10 , t 

And honey, labouring bees ſweet toil, 7 UA =: 

9 . 5 eſtiva 
But, above all, wine's noble juice; Tg 

Then cares thou in the cup ſhalt ſteep, ES 7 

And full of joy receive ſoft fleep. _ Duke. A. 
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was uſi 
were, 


„Though ſome are of opinion, that this cuſtom is retained in memory 
of the Heraclideæ, who were thus entertained, and brought up by thei 
“ Athenians : but the former account is more generally received. 


It may be added farther, that the Eigzowwn, when it was carried about in A fe 

| honour of Apollo, was of laurel 5 when of Minerva, of olive; becauſe third k 

thoſe trees were believed to be moſt acceptable to theſe deities : When infitur 
the ſolemnity was ended, it was cuſtomary for them to erect it betorannll 

their houſe-doors, thinking it an amulet, whereby ſcarcity and wan 25 

„ ↄ ↄ UVUVUUUUTVTTTTTT((( 

N | nr 8 

e 5 | 5 | — () $5 

(a) Pindari Scholiaſtes Iſthm. Od. I. Lucianus, Deor. Concil. (5) Harpocra i Arnobiu 

tion, Plutarchus Thefeo, Heſyckhiui mn. © pt elpis, 
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IITAAIA, 


in 7 A feſtival at Pylæ (a) otherwiſe called Thermopyla, in honour of 
Ceres, ſurnamed from aun place Pylæa. | 


NYPEQN EOPTH, 


47. ] i. e. The fe/tival of torches : It was oblerved at Argos, and inſtituted 
n- in memory of the torches lighted by Lynceus, and Hypermneſtra, to 
is WY fgnify to each other, that they had both eſcaped out of danger (6). 


© 1 
U 


P 
' PABAOY, ANAAHYIZ, 


i. e. The receplion, or elcvation of thi rod. It was an anniverſary 
day in the iſland of EN at which the prieſts carried a | Cypreſy-tres * , 


n . , 6 g "FINN 10 mw r = 
DS ie v BO PRES LL 0 a: 
8 . ED SIO Ts - 12 


nd RP PAYQAION EOPTH, 


A part of thi 1 or fe val of Rehe, at which they repeated 
ſcraps of ſongs, or poems, as they walked by the god's ſlatue (4). 


E e : 73 : 8 8 
„ 


. * n 9 eras ta „* 1 8 * n capa 
s 5 s : 5 2 DR hoe 1 =. . 5 
GY JENS 3 3 Ss x IE es 120 A 53 n „FF . "asf 1 6 0 r 
x 3 MS 3 WES PR hee, by 8 . 3 3 8 3 5 77 2 25 75 ; I CR AND 


2 
EABAZIA, 


Nocturnal myſteries Ja honor of Jupiter Sehe ine (e), into which 
all that were initiated, had a golden ſerpent put in at their breaſts, and 
taken out at the lower parts of their garments; in memory of Jupiter's | 
raviſhing Proſerpina, in the form of a ſerpent. Others (F) are of opi- 
a that this ſolemnity was in honour of Bacchus, ſurnamed Sabazius, 
from the Sabæ, who were a people of Thrace ; and it is probable this 
feſtival was not firſt inſtituted by the Grecians, but derived to them 
from the Barbarians (ſuch were the Thracians reputed), amongſt whom, 
duidas tells us, cxodcey was the ſame with dey, i. e. to ſhout, wer, as 
was uſual in the feſtival of Bacchus : Add to this, that Bacchus” > Hooks 
ere, by the THraciaut, called Eu 
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| EAPONIA, 


A feſtival i in bono of Diana (#), ſurnamed Saronia, from Saro, he 
third king of Trœzen, by whom: a temple Was erected, and this feſtival 
nſtituted to her. | 


3 2 


„ 


. — 


— 


(a) Strabo, Lib. IX. (8) Pauſanias Coripthiacis (e) Hippocratis Epiſtola 
id S. P. A 63 Athenzus init. Lib. VII. (e) Clemens Proterpt. 
Arnobius, Lib. V. ,] Diodorus Siculus, Lib. IV. arbor ee, 
Yelpis, Hatgocration: I, 8) Pauſanias Corinthiacis. 
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ZEIZAXOEIA, 


the 1 

i. e. A Kae off Fs burden. Tt was a public ſacrifice at Athens, beat. 
in memory of Solon's ordinance, whereby the debts of poor people dhe 
were either entirely remitted; or, at leaſt, the intereſt due upon them comr 


leſſened, and creditors kinderen from ſeizing upon the perſons of their 
debtors, as =_ been cuſtomary before that time (9). 


' SEMEAH, ob 

part 

A feſtival mentioned by Heſychius 3 and e it may be, in me. onion 

mory of Semele, Bacchus's mother. with 
ZENTHPION, 


A Delphian feſtival, celebrated every ninth year, in memory of A f 
pollo's victory over Python. The chief part of the ie was a re- 
preſentation of © ython purſued by Apollo (c). 


._ _ZOENIA, - p 5 | poons 
At Argos (4). It might perhaps be celebiated in honour of Mi. | Jar 


nerva, who was ſurnamed Edevects, from Jevos, i. e. flrength, 


SKEIPA, or ZKIPA, or EKIPODOPIA, 


An anniverſary ſolemnity at Athens (e), upon the twelfth day of ; 
Scirrophorion, in honour of Minerva, or, as ſome ſay, of Ceres and 
Proſerpina. The name is derived from Sciras, a borough between A- 
thens and Eleuſis, where there was a temple dedicated to Minerva, ſur- WI pace 
named Sciras, from that place: Or from one Scirus, an inhabitant of 
Eleuſis; or from Sciron of Salamis; or from ig, 1. e. chalk, or 
white plaſter, of which the ſtatue dedicated to Minerva by Thefeus, a 
when he returned from Crete, was compoled : Or from cee, 1. e. an 
umbrella, which was at this time carried in proceſſion by Erectheus's 
prieſt, or ſome of the ſacred family of Butas, who, to diſtinguiſh them 
from others that made falſe pretenſions to that kindred, were called 


See 


| See 


Exe Mt, i. e. the genuine offspring of Butas : Thoſe that ordered this | EE 

| proceſſion, were wont to make uſe of Au; e, i. e. the cine of beafis Will ten H 

Jacriſiced to Jupiter, ſurnamed Mes ç,,, and Kryri®y, of which titles 1 facrific 

have ſpoken before. Farther, there was at this feſtival, a race called WW Ane 

OoyoPogin, becauſe the young men that contended therein, did Piger 70s by vaſt 
87,0, i. e. 87 in their hands vine branches Full of re . 


which 
EKIEPLA, or EKIEPA, 


At Allen in 1 x F), in honour of Bacchus, Whol image was | 78 


5 expoſed i vd Th —— i. e. under an umbrella, whence it is _ | 
; N 1 5 yp : 8 f t C ö 


— 


FE (5) Plutarch. Solone. (e) Plutarch. Græc. Quæſt. (a5 Hehpbi | 
(e) Ariſtophan. Scholiaſt. Concionat. 5 Suidas. * 2 3 | e) Pauſ, 
cadicis, rel, Lob. VIIL, Cap. XXXIIL ö he 
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the name af this feſtival was derived. At this time the women were 


beaten with ſcourges, in the ſame manner with the Spartan boys at. 


the altar of Diana Orthia, which they n in obedience to a 
command of the Delphian oracle. 


EKIAAQN EOPTH, 


part of it was a combat, wherein youths beat one another with ſea- 
.. oaions : he that obtained the victory was rewarded by the gymnaſiarck 
WM vith a bull (5), | Z 


| A pt ENOPTIA, 

Y g Mentioned by Heſychius. . 

e- ETHNIA, 
An Athenian cle (e), wherein the women made Jen, and lam- 
bdoons upon one another; whence πνα to abuſe, ridicule or 

U Feat evil of one another. 

- 


mh ' ETOGEIA, 
At Eretria, i in a honour of Diana Stophea 0 ). 


ETYMOAAIA, 


ind : 
A- At e in Arcadia, in honour of Diana, named from that . 
ur- | place IIS . 0 
tn  ZYPEOMISTHPLA, 
eus, j See Oxavuoin, 3 
an | SA Rn z7NOIKIA, 
he See Evveiun, 3 
1emM 2 FOE h 
led ETPAKOYZEIQN EOPTAI, 
this | Syracuſian feſtivals, one of which Plato ( 7 mentions; it continued 
”_ en days, during e time the women were employed in nen 
7 F I lacrifices. 

d 


which Pluto was laid to have Jelcanded with Peolergans: . 


ErTMaAlA, 


of fat and Honey. | 


— 


* 


1. 8. The te vol of ſea-onions, It was obſerved in Sicily; che chief 
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Another we 1 of in Tully ( * WERE was > celebrates every year 
by vaſt numbers of men and women, at the lake near Syracule, trough: 
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Games at ben, (05 the prize of which was ovguala, Ll e. 2 mixture | 
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©... EQTHPIA, 


Sacrifices and thankſgivings for deliverances out of dangers. One of 
theſe feitivals was kept at dicyon, on the fifth of Antheſterion, to Jupi. 
ter Zwrig, the ſaviour; that city having been on that day delivered by | 
Aratus from the Macedonian tyranny (a). 

15 
TAINAPILA, | 

In honour of Neptune, ſurnamed Tænarius, from Tznarus, a promon. | 
tory in Laconia, where was a temple dedicated to him, The worſhip. | 
pers were called Tauxgira: (). | . Ds i f 


3 TAAATAITHZ, == 
Gymnical exerciſes in honour of Jupiter Tazadde, as Meurſius- con. | 
jectures from the words of Heſychius. „ 1 


1 VVV . 
In honour of Neptune, as Heſychius reports: Perhaps it was the | 

ſame with that mentioned by Atheneus (e), and celebrated at Epheſus, | 
wherein the cup-bearers were young men, and called Tag. ; 


TAYPOIIOAEIA, | 74 
In honour of Diana Tavgezi2% (4), of which ſurname there are 


various accounts; the moſt probable is that which derives it from Scy- | 

_ thia Taurica, where this goddeſs was worſhipped. is 1 

5 TAYPOXOAIA, 

At Cyzicus (e). 5 . 
ow we, TEESAPAKOETON, | Sg xe i 

I be fortieth day after child-birth, upon which the women went to 

the temples, and payed, ſome grateful acknowledgments for their ſafe # 


delivery; of which cuſtom I will give a farther account in one of the 
_ following books. 5 LD „ | A 

i Op roars 8 
A Spartan feſtival (e), in which the Timi, or nurſes, conveyed | 
the male-infants committed to their charge to the temple of Diana 
Corythallia, which was at ſome diſtance from the city, being ſeated} 
not far from that part of the river Tiaſſa, which was near Cleta ; here 
they offered young pigs in ſacrifice, during the time of which ſome of 


— ? 


| (a) Plut. Arato, Polyb. Lib. II. Cicero de Offic. Lib. III, + (4) Idem. (e) Lib X. 
(% Heſychius. (e) Idem, (J) Athen. Lib, IV. Heſychius. 1 7 191 
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them danced, and were called KopuJnAnigeim 3 others expoſed tbem- 
ſelves in antic and ridiculous poſtures, and were named Kg They 
had likewiſe a public entertainment at this and ſome other 'times, 
which was called als, and to partake of it #6Tid4y, The manner of 


it was thus + Tents being erected near the temple, and beds furniſhed 


therein, and covered with tapeſtry, all the gueſts, as well foreigners 
as natives of Laconia, were invited to ſupper, where every man had 


his portion allotted, which was diſtributed to him oper with a 


ſmall loaf of bread, called @vowwvaxcs ; farther alſo, each of them re- 
ceived a piece of new cheeſe, part of the belly and tripes, and (inſtead 
of ſweetmeats) figs, beans, and green vetches, ” 
TITANIA, 

In memory of the Titanes (a). 

. - 5 TAHITOAEMEITA, LEW 
| Games celebrated (5) at Rhodes, in memory of Tlepolemus, upon 
the twenty-fourth day of the month Gorpiæus, wherein not men only, 


but boys, were permitted to contend, and the victors were crowned 


with poplar. | : | . 
3 o „ 
The inſtitution and manner of this ſolemnity are deſcribed in A- 
thenæus (c), who tells us it was kept at Samos. The chief ceremony 


conſiſted in carrying Juno's image to the ſea-ſhore, and offering caxes 

to it, and then reſtoring it to its former place; which was done in 

memory of its being ſtolen by the 1 and (when their ſhips 
| ble force, which hindered them 


were ſtayed in the haven by an invifi 
from making away) expoſed upon the ſhore. The name of this feſti- 
val is derived d T8 currbreg rig, To Betras, i. e. from the images 
being 7 bound by thoſe that firſt found it, becauſe they imagined 


it was going to leave them. 
. !]! 


At Athens, in memory of Toxaris, a Scythian hero, who died there, 


and went under the name of Bes iu7gs, i. e. the foreign phyſician, 


TPIKAAPIA, 


1 anniverſary feſtival (e) celebrated by the Tonians that inhabited 
 Aroe, Authea, and Meſatis, in honour of Diana Triclaria, to appeaſe 


whoſe anger for the adultery committed in her temple by Menalippus 


and Comztho the prieſteſs, they were commanded by the Delphian | 


oracle to ſacrifice a boy and a virgin, which inhuman cuſtom continued 
till after the Trojan war. HT ny 8 N ; 
VL - MT An 
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(a) Moſchopulus Collect. DiR. Attica. (8) Pindari Scholiaſtes Olymp. Od. VII. 


(%) Lib. XV. (44) Lucianus Scytha. (e) Pauſanias Achaicis. 
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'TPIONIA, 


Solemn games dedicated to Apollo Triopius. The prizes were tri. 


(4). 


TPITONATOPEIA, 


A folemnity, in which (5) it was uſual to pray for childiin to the | 


O04 +y59:0a401, or gods of generation, who were ſometimes called re mas 
70gs5, Ok thele I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak alterwards. 


/ 


_ TPINONHTAI, 
A feltival mentioned by Heſychius. 


TPOOQNIA, 


Solemn games celebrated every 58 at Lebagen, in honour of Tro- 
5 Phonius (e). 


| | 5 rrnal. 
Mentioned in e 
. Trrn, 
| Celebrated by the Achzans, 1 in honour of Bacchus 0 


x 
TAKINOIA, 


An anniverſary ſolemnity (s) at Amyclz i in a Laconis, 5 in the month | 
Hecatombwon, in memory of the beautiful youth Hyacinthus, with } 


games in honour of Apollo. It is thus deſcribed by Athenzus (f): 
Polycrates reports in his Laconics, that the Laconians celebrate a 
feſtival called Hyacinthia, three days together ; during which time, 
their grief for the death of Hyacinthus is fo exceſſive, that they nei- 
ther adorn themſelves with crowns at their entertainments, nor eat 
bread, but ſweetmeats only, and ſuch like things; nor fing pans 
in honour of the god, nor praQtiſe any of the cuſtoms that are 
uſual at other ſacrifices ; but having ſupped with gravity, and an 
orderly compoſedneſs, depart, Upon the ſecond day, there is va- 
riety of ſpectacles, frequented by a vaſt concourſe of people. The 
boys, having their coats girt about them, play ſometimes upon the 
harp, ſometimes upon the flute, ſometimes ſtrike at once upon all 
" their aint, and ſing hraus 4 in honour of * "8 (Apollo) in A- 


66 
ce 
«4c 
* 


9 n | 


. . 8 4 


(a) Herodotus, Lib. I. Cap. XLIV. (6) Armani Ab 601 Pindari 


Scholiaſt. Olymp. Od. VII. 1 0 Pauſanias Ourinittacis - 01 idem Laconicis 
Heſychius. oy F) Lib. I | 


pods of braſs, which the victors were obliged to conſecrate to Apollo 
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« napæſtic numbers, and ſhrill; acute ſounds. Others paſs over the 

theatre upon horſes richly accoutred; at the ſame time enter choirs 

« of young men, ſinging ſome of their own country ſongs, and, amongſt 

« them, perſons appointed to dance, according to the ancient form, 

« to the flute, and vocal muſic. Of the virgins, ſome are uſhered in, 

« riding in chariots made of wood, covered at the top, and magni- 

« ficently adorned z others in race-chariots. The whole city is filled 

« with joy at this time, they offer multitudes of victims, and entertain 
all their acquaintance, and ſlaves; and fo eager are they to be pre- 

« ſent at the games, that no man ſtays at home, but the city is left 
« empty and deſolate,” 1 


YBPIETIKA, 


At Argos (a) upon the ſixteenth, or rather upon the new moon of 


the month called by the Argives Hermeas. The chief ceremony was, 


that the men and women exchanged habits, in memory of the generous 
achievement of Teleſilla, who, when Argos was beſieged by Cleome- 
nes, having liſted a ſufficient number of women, made a brave and vi- 


gorous defence againſt the whole Spartan army. 
15 | TAPOGOPIA, 


A ſolemnity ſo called nd rd Piper og, i. e. from bearing water: and 
kept at Athens in memory of thoſe that periſhed in the deluge (5). 


Another feſtival was celebrated at Ægina, to Apollo, in the month 


Delphinius (c). 

e IMNIA, 

At Orchomenos, and Mantinea, in honour of Diana Hymnia. 
1 erHNIA, . 
A feſtival at Argos, in honour of Venus (4). The name is derived 

from s, i. e. a ſow, becauſe ſows were ſacrificed to this goddels. 

5 0 
S ATH ZIA. 


\ 


| Ouynoix, or orie, Of Pu ,, or payne ric, Was a feſtival ſo 


called from @&yev, and xe, i. e. f eat and drink, becauſe it was a time 


of good living (e). It was obſerved during the Dionyſia, and belonged 


to Bacchus. 


A feſtival mentioned by Euſtathius (J), and (as the name imports) | 
of the ſame nature with the former. FFF 
(a) Plutarch. Virt. Mulier. Polyznus, Lib, VIII. _ (8) Etymologici Auctor. 


(e) Pindari Scholiaſtes Nemeon. Od. v. (4) Athenæus, Lib. III. (e) lde 
Lib. VII, FFF 2b? nr Ba 4 PF (e) Idem, 
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ame 
Mentioned by Heſychius. 


ÞEAAOZ, 
A feſtival of Bacchus (a), being a preparative to As Alopecia (3) 
PEPEDATTIA, 


A feſtival at Cyaicum wherein a black beifer was benbced to Tie. 
rephatta, « or Proſerpina (0. 


orla, 
In honour of Phoſphorus, or Lucifer (4 ). 


4 
XAAKEIA, 


So called fg Xs, i. e. .. braſe, becauſe it was alelanid 1 in me. | 
mory of the firſt invention of working that metal, which is owing to | 

Athens (e). It was called Ilz»9no, becauſe « 725 Rc þ i. e. the whole | 
Athenian nation, aſſembled to celebrate it. Sometimes alſo this feſtival | 
was called Adi, becauſe it was kept in hanour of Adm, or Mi- 
nerva, who was the goddeſs of all forts of arts and inventions, and | 
upon that account named Egyzm, from you, i. e. work. Afterwards 
it was only kept by mechanics, and handicraftſmen, eſpecially thoſe | 
concerned in braſs work, and that in honour of Vulcan, who was the 


; god of en, and the ard that taught the Men the uſe of unt. 


XAAKIOIKIA, 


An Re TROY day at Sparta, on which the young men aſſembled | 
in arms, to celebrate a ſacrifice in the temple of Minerva, ſurnamed 
xæhxioinog, from her temple, which was made of braſs, The Ephon | 
were always preſent to give directions for the dus performance of the | 


e ( J). 
| XAONIA, 


A fetival celebrated by the Chaonians i in x Epirus (60. 
xarlaa, 


A feſtival obſerved e once in nine years by the Delghians, * we 
bay] 


8 


a 1 I «* 6 * . i. 2 k * 1 4 „ 4 . N ”— = LF 40 ? — . C1 K - 


— 
1 


61 Suidas. 060 Ariſtophanis Scholiaſt. Nubibus.. (c) Plutarch. Lucullo. 
© Plutarch. in Colotem, Heſychius. (e) Euſtath. Iliad. G. Suidas, Harpocra- 
tion, Etymologici Auctor. (F) Polybius, Lib. IV. Toys Phode N. 618. 8. & 
denen p. 193. "0p TR: Erot. N 
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have this account in Plutarch (a): „ A great drought having. brought 


© a famine upon the Delphians, they went with their wives and chil. 
« dren as ſupplicants to the king's gate, who diſtributed meal and 
„ pulſe to the more noted of them, not having enough to ſupply the 
« neceſſities of all: But a little orphan girl coming and importuning 
„ him, he beat her with his ſhoe, and threw it in her face; ſiie in- 
« deed was a poor vagrant beggar, but of a diſpoſition no ways mean 
Hor ignoble; wherefore unable to bear the affront, ſhe withdrew, 
„and untying her girdle, hanged herſelf therewith. The famine here- 
upon increafing,.and many diſeaſes accompanying it, the Pythia was 
« conſulted by the king, and anſwered, that the death of the vir- 


gin Charila, who flew herſelf, muſt be expiated : The Delphians af- 


ter a long ſearch, diſcovered at length, that the maid, who had been 
„ beaten with the ſhoe, was called by that name, and inſtituted cer» 
*« tain ſacrifices mixed with expiatory rites, which are religiouſly ob- 
„ ſerved every ninth year to this day: The king preſides at them, 
and diſtributes meal and pulſe to all perſons, as well ſtrangers as 
« citizens ; and Charila's effigies, being brought 1 in, whey all have re- 
« ceived their dole, the king ſmites it with his ſhoe; then the go- 
« verneſs of the Thyades conveys it to ſome loneſome and deſolate place, 
„% where a halter being put about its neck, they bury it it in the lame 
8 ſpct of ground where Charila was interred,” 


' XAPISIA, | 
A fetival eblibrated i in honour of the chers, or Graces, with dan- 


ces, which continued all night; he that was awake the longeſt, was re- 
warded vith a . called Mogan. 7 


X APIETHPLA EAEYOEPIAZ, 


A thankgiving-day. at Athens (c), upon the twelfth of 88 | 
which was he day whereon Thraſybulus n 2 Thirty e | 


: and ra ace Athenians their e | 


1 | XAPMOBINA, 
At aber,). 3 
' XEIPONONIA, 


A feſtival ctebrated by the xuterin, or bandieraen (e). 


xEALIAONA, 5 55 POR 


A feſtival at Modes (J) in the month Boedromion, wart the * 
went from door ti door begging, and ſinging a certain ſong, the doing 
which was called Hadengen, and the ſong itfelf was named Xeadoroue, 
becauſe i it was begn with an invocation of the X:5aJey, or . 'M 
It is ſet down at W in Athencus, and begins thus, 


5 HY, 
WW Plutarch, de don. Athe- | 
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OAMMAZSTPIA, 
Mentioned by Heſychius. | 
®EAAOE, 


A feſtival of Bacchus (a), being a preparative to the Aleybeia (b), 


GEPEOATTIA, 


A A feſtival at Cyzicum, wherein a black heifer was ſacrificed to Phe. 
ropantta, or Proſerpina (c). | 


OPIA, 
In honour of Phoſphorus, or Lucifer (4). 


X 
XAAKEIA, 


So called 3 Nd, i. e. braſs, becauſe it was oulebiated 3 in me- 


mory of the firſt invention of working that metal, which is owing to 


Athens (e). It was called Ilz»91or, becauſe d 725 Ree: 4 i. e. the whole | 
Athenian nation, aflembled to celebrate it. Sometimes alſo this feſtival 


was called Ad, becauſe it was kept in hanour of Abi, or Mi. 


nerva, who was the goddeſs of all forts of arts and inventions, and | 


upon that account named Eęyam, from , i. e. work. Afterwards 


it was only kept by mechanics, and handicraftſmen, eſpecially thoſe 


concerned in braſs work, and that in honour of Vulcan, who was the 


sd of Rs, and hs firſt that taught the Athenians the vi of brals, 


XAAKIOIKIA, 


| An anniverſary day at Sparta, on which 1 young men aſſembled 
in arms, to celebrate a ſacrifice in the temple of Minerva, ſurnamed | 
vi from her temple, which was made of braſs. The Ephori 


were always reſent to give directions for the due performance of che 
e ( * 


XAONIA, 


” feſtival celebrated by the Chaonians i in Epirus (8) 


6 (4) Plutarch. in Clara Heſychius. 
tion, Etymologici ne 


XAPIAA, | 
A feflival obſerved once in nine yours by the Delphinns l we 
ave 
(a) Suidas. = Ariſtophanis Scholiaſt. Nubibus. (.) W Luculla. 


(e) Euſtath. Iliad. G“. Suidas, Harpocra- 
(F) Polybiug, Lib. IV. Pauſan. Phocicis. p- 61. 8. & 


enn p. 193. (gs) Farthenius Erot. KIA 
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„a famine upon the Delphians, they went with their wives and chil- 


« dren as ſupplicants to the king's gate, who diſtributed meal and 
„ pulſe to the more noted of them, not having enough to ſupply the 


« neceſſities of all: But a little orphan girl coming and importuning 
„him, he beat her with his ſhoe, and threw it in her face; ſhe in- 


« deed was a poor vagrant beggar, but of a diſpoſition no ways mean 


Hor ignoble; wherefore unable to bear the affront, ſhe withdrew, 


„ and untying her girdle, hanged herſelf therewith. The famine here- 


upon increaſing, and many diſeaſes accompanying it, the Pythia was 
“ conſulted by the king, and anſwered, that the death of the vir- 
„gin Charila, who flew herſelf, muſt be expiated : The Delphians af- 
ter a long ſearch, diſcovered at length, that the maid, who had been 
„ beaten with the ſhoe, was called by that name, and inſtituted cer- 
* tain ſacrifices mixed with expiatory rites, which are religiouſly ob- 


e ſerved every ninth year to this day: The king preſides at them, 


and diſtributes meal and pulſe to all perſons, as well ſtrangers as 


citizens; and Charila's effigies, being brought in, whey all have re- 
 * ceived their dole, the king ſmites it with his ſhoe ; then the go- 


« yerneſs of the Thyades conveys it to ſome loneſome and deſolate place, 


„% where a halter being put about its neck, they bury'1 it in i the fame 


be {pet of Ry where Charila was interred, ” 


XAPISIA, 


2 fe ival Slabrates f in honour of the chr or Graces, with 1 
continued all night; he that was awake the longeſt, was re- 


th a cake, called Ilugepbs. 5 


x APIETHPLA EAEYOEPIAY, 


4 at Athens (c), upon the twelfth of 88 
mk was the day whereon Thraſybulus expelled the Thirty Su 


and reſtore the He their e e | 


At Alben, (h. 


xxfrono NIA, 
A feſtival euere = the Xtgoro10s,. or handicrafiſinen” 9 


\  _ XEATAONIA, 


4 feſlival at Rhodes (F) in the month Boedromion, n the "TA | 
went from door ta door begging, and linging a certain ſong, the doing : 
e 


which was called een, and the ſong itſelf was named Tie, 


becauſe it was begun with an invocation of the X«5av, or fwaliow : : 
It is ſet down at ge | in Athenzus, and begins thus, 8 | 


— 


— 
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have this account in Plutarch (a) : © A great drought having, brought 


ma, 


a) G b Euſtathi Pray þ ( Plurarch de Gloria Ae 
D rc . — ; . Lib. VIII. LCL | 


. ſurnamed Chthonia, either becauſe ſhe was goddeſs of the earth, which 


Had, p, xa, x, 
Nees ayers, &c. 


11 f is ſaid to have dne compoſed by Cleobulus the Liodian, as an artifice 
to get money in a time of public calamity. | In like manner, to fing 
the ſong wherein a raven, in Greek Kogyry, was invoked, they called 
nigen. And it ſeems to have been cuſtomary for beggars to go 
about and ſing for wages; ſo Homer is ſaid to have dong, earning his 
1 by ſinging a \ ſong colled . 


Foo, 
An anniverſary- day kept by the Hermionians in "WEIR of Caves, 


is called in Greek X9wy, or from a damſel of that name, whom Ceres 
carried from Argolis to Hermione, where ſhe dedicated a temple | 
to the goddeſs. The manner of this feſtival is thus deſcribed by Pau- 
| fanias (“): © Ceres herſelf is named Chthonia, and under that title is 
4 honoured with a feſtival, celebrated every ſummer in this method : 
A proceſſion is led up by the prieſts of the gods, and the magiſtrates 
* that year in office, who are followed by a crowd of men and wo- 
„men; the boys alſo make a ſolemn proceſſion in honour of the god- 
dess, being in white apparel, and having upon their heads crowns 
% compoſed of a flower, which is by them called Kopcoowrdua;, but ſeems 
„ to be the ſame with hyacinth, as appears as well by the bigneſs and 
colour, as from the letters inſcribed upon it in memory of the un- 
4 timely death of Hyacinthus. This proceſſion is followed by perſons 
e that drag an heifer untamed, and newly taken from the herd, faſt 
© bound, to the temple, where they let her looſe z which being done, 
the door-keepers, who till then had kept the temple gates open, 
< make all faſt, and four old women being left within, and armed 
„with ſoythes, they purſue the heifer and diſpatch. her, as ſoon as | 
ce they are able, by cutting her throat. Then the doors being opened, 
« certain appointed perſons put a ſecond heifer into the temple, af. 
e terwards a third, and then a fourth, all which the old women kill 
„e nin the fore-mentioned manner; and it is eee that all fall on 
x on ſame fide. 9 1 


XITQNIA, 


Is honour of Diana, ſurnamed Chitonia, from Chito, a borough ir in 
Attica, where this ee was celebrated (a). 85 

Another feſtival of this name was celebrated at Syracuſe, with forge 
and dances proper to Ao day (5). | 0 


780 
'X40E1A, 


A bea celebrated at Athens upon the Gxth of esa 075 . 
: 2 ROY 3 | ſports 


een 4.5444 W ha » 1255 e 0 ” 6 


we Corinthiacis 5 Callimacy SOAR, 8 in u Dian. Athenzys Lib. xiv. 
(5) W 7 Pyzantin- v. Xiroyn 8 no dari, SS Il, 7 i. Fug: Atticis 
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ſports and mirth, ſacrificing a ram to Ceres, worſhipped in a temple 
in or near the Acropolis of Athens, under the title of Xa, which 
name, though Pauſanias thought to bear a hidden and myſtical ſenſe, 
underſtood by none but the prieſts themſelves, yet perhaps it may be 
derived from Xn, i. e. graſs, becauſe Ceres was goddeſs of the earth, 
and all the fruits thereof; and is the ſame with the epithet of EU, 
or fertile, which is applied to her by Sophocles “. | 


Ta 9 ENA Anuorres; ig kr, 
ay HOASTH mm — 


Where this conjecture ſeems to be approved by the Scholiaſt, who tells 
us, that Ceres, ſurnamed EN, was worſhipped in a temple near the 
Acropolis, which can be no other than that already mentioned. Add 
to this, that Gyraldus is of opinion that Ceres is called Xaoy amongſt 

the Greeks, for the ſame reaſon that, amongſt the Latins, ſhe is named 
Flava, the cauſe of which title is too well known to be accounted for 
in this place. : OE 15 | 5 


See Ardrieuts 
„„ XOAAS, „ 
In honour of Bacchus +. 
oo xrrrol, | 
_ See Arg. l 
5 
ano IA, 


A feſtival (a) in honour of Bacchus, QuoPzyes, i. e. eater of raw fleſh, 
of which I have ſpoken in the former part of this chapter. This fo- 
lemnity was celebrated in the ſame manner with the other feſtivals of 
Bacchus, wherein they counterfeited frenzy and madneſs ; what was 
peculiar to it, was, that the worſhippers uſed to eat the entrails of goats 
raw and bloody, which was done in imitation of the god, to whom 
the ſurname by which he was adorned at this ſolemnity, was given for 
the like actions. 1 55 e oo ut oat 

Solemn facrifices (b), conſiſting of fruits, and offered in ſpring, ſummer, 
autumn, and winter, that heaven might grant mild and temperate wen- 
ther. Theſe, according to Meurſius, were offered to the goddeſſes cal- 
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* Ocdip. Colon. 1 Heſych, 6 («) Clemens Pro pt, Arnob, Lib, V. 55 
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led Nexs, i. e. hours, who were three in number, attended upon the 


ſun, preſided over the four ſeaſons of the year, and were honoured 
with divine worſhip at Athens “. 


CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Public Games in Greece, and the principal Exerciſes uſed 
| in them, | 


1 COME, in the next place, to the four public and ſolemn games, 
which were peculiarly termed «£204, i. e. ſacred, partly from the 
eſteem they had all over Greece, from every part of which vaſt multi. 
tudes of ſpectators flocked to them, and partly becauſe they were in- | 
ſtituted in honour of the gods, or deified heroes, and always begun with 
ſacrificing to them, and concluded in the ſame religious manner. 
Their names, together with the perſons to whom they were dedi. | 
cated, and the prizes in each of them, are elegantly comprized by Ar- 
chias, in the two following diſtichs: - 15 5 


Teiooupts Et ce eg 4 EAN, TiOTR255 100 
Ol duo uty d, oi dh 0 D πο 
Znves, Antoidas, IT&Au1pe0905, Ae xe 
Ab 8 xerwos, A, o, ius. 


Bauch as obtain victories in any of theſe games, eſpecially the Olym- 
pic (a), were univerſally honoured, nay, almoſt adored. At their re- 
turn home, they rode in a triumphal chariot into the city, the walls 
being broken down to give them entrance; which was done (as Plu- 

| tarch is of opinion), to ſignify that walls are of ſmall uſe to a city 
that is inhabited by men of courage and ability to defend it. At 
Sparta, they had an honourable poſt in the army, being placed near 
the king's perſon. At ſome places, they had preſents made to them 
by their native city, were honoured with the firſt places at all ſhows and 
games, and ever after maintained at the public charge (5). Cicero (c) 
reports, that a victory in the Olympic games was not much leſs ho- 
nourable than a triumph at Rome. Happy was that man thought 
that could but obtain a ſingle victory: If any perſon merited repeated. 
rewards, he was thought to have attained to the utmoſt felicity that 
human nature is capable of; but if he came off conqueror in all the 

_ exerciſes, he was elevated above the condition of men, and his ac- 2 

| tions ſtiled wonderful victories (4). Nor did their honours terminate in 
themſelves, but were extended to all about them; the city that gave 
them birth and education was eſteemed more honourable and au- 
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- * Athenzvs, Lib. XV. & («) Plut. Synopf. Lib. II. Queſt. VI. Vitruviue | 
Præfat in Architect. Lib. 1X. (5) Xenoph. Coloph. in Epigram. () Orat. 
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guſt; happy were their relations, and thrice happy their parents. It is 
2 remarkable ſtory, which Plutarch (a) relates of a Spartan, who, meet- 
ing Diagoras, that had himſelf been crowned in the Olympian games, and 
ſeen his ſons and grandchildren victors, embraced him, and ſaid, © Die 
Diagoras, for thou canſt not be a god.” By the laws of Solon, a hundred 
drachms were allowed from the public treaſury to every Athenian who 
obtained a prize in the Iſthmian games; and five hundred drachms to 
ſuch as were victors in the Olympian (5), Afterwards the latter of 
theſe had their maintainance in the prytaneum, or public hall of Athens. 
At the ſame place, it was forbidden by the laws to give ſlaves or har- 
lots their names from any of theſe games, which was accounted a diſ- 
honour to the ſolemnities, as hath been elſewhere obſerved (c). Hence 
there is a diſpute in Athenæus (4), how it came to paſs that Nemea, 
the minſtrel, was fo called from the Nemean games. 

There were certain perſons appeinted to take care that all things were 
performed according to cuſtom, to decide controverſies that happened 
amongſt the antagoniſts, and adjudge the prizes to thoſe that merited 
them: Theſe were called airyprira, Bexoural, aywrueyat, d A- 
obe rer, ab0obirar, though betwixt theſe two Phavorinus makes a diſtinc- 
tion, for «faob;ra:, he tells us, was peculiar to Gymnical exerciſes 3 
whereas the former was ſometimes applied to muſical contentions. 
They were likewiſe called s, and padde, from pa-, i. e. 4 


rod or ſceptre, which theſe judges, and in general all Kings and great 


magiſtrates carried in their hands. os 95 0 
After the judges had paſſed ſentence, a public herald | omg g's the 

name of the victor, whence x1evoray in Greek, and pre 

ſignify to commend or proclaim any man's praiſes. The token of vic- 

tors was in moſt places a palm branch, which was preſented to the con- 

querors, and carried by them in their hands; which cuſtom was firſt 

introduced by Theſeus, at the inſtitution of the Delian games (e), though 


others will have it to be much ancienter : Hence palmam dare, to yield 
the victory; and plurium palmarum homo, in Tully, a man that has 


Won a preat many prizes. 


Before I proceed to give a particular deſcription of the Grecian 


games, it will be neceſſary to preſent you with a brief account of the 

principal exerciſes uſed in them, which were as follow: e 
nsr, or Quinquertium, which conſiſted of the five exerciſes con- 

tained in this verſe, | „„ 5 


. 


AMuc, Toowriiny, Oirxev, Au, MANN 3 


i. e. Leaping, running, throwing, darting, and wreſtling. Inſtead of 


darting, ſome mention boxing, and others may ſpeak of other exerciſes 
different from thoſe which have been mentioned. For æπ ¹] ·̃a a ſeems 
to have been a common name for any five ſorts of exerciſe performed 
ſerve our obſer vation. TF FRO 

Apdues, or the exerciſe of running, was in great eſteem amongſt the 
= 5% J ( I 


2„4444„ͤ„ 


at the ſame time. In all of then, there were ſome cuſtoms that de- 


(e) Pelopida. 25 3) Plut. Solone, („) Lib. I. Cap. X. Lib. IV. Cap. XII. 
% Lib. XIII. (e) Plut. Theſeo. e | 


are in Latih, 
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guſt ; happy were their relations, and thrice happy their parents, It is 
a remarkable ſtory, which Plutarch (a) relates of a Spartan, who, meet- 
ing Diagoras, that had himſelf been crowned in the Olympian games, and 
ſeen his ſons and grandchildren victors, embraced him, and ſaid, © Die 
Diagoras, for thou canſt not be a god.” By the laws of Solon, a hundred 
drachms were allowed from the public treaſury to every Athenian who 
obtained a prize in the Iſthmian games; and five hundred drachms to 
ſuch as were victors in the Olympian (3). Afterwards the latter of 
theſe had their maintainance in the prytaneum, or public hall of Athens. 
At the ſame place, it was forbidden by the laws to give ſlaves or har- 
lots their names from any of theſe games, which was accounted a diſ- 
honour to the ſolemnities, as hath been elſewhere obſerved (c). Hence 
there is a diſpute in Athenzus (4), how it came to paſs that Nemea, 
the minſtrel, was ſo called from the Nemean games. | I; 
There were certain perſons appointed to take care that all things were 
performed according to cuſtom, to decide controvetſies that happened 
amongſt the antagoniſts, and adjudge the prizes to thoſe that merited 
them: Theſe were called aiovuirai, Beacoura), dywuey;nt, wywvedixa - 
yob:rau, &, , though betwixt theſe two Phavorinus makes a diſtinc. 
tion, for efaeirai, he tells us, was peculiar to Gymnical exerciſes z 
whereas the former was ſometimes applied to muſical contentions. 
They were likewiſe called Ne, and px6Jovoec;, from ße, i. e. 4 
rod or ſceptre, which theſe judges, and in general all kings and great 
magiſtrates carried in their hands.  _ 1 Spy 
After the judges had paſſed fentence, a public 4 7 the 
name of the victor, whence xnevorwy in Greek, and predicare in Latih, 
ſignify to commend or proclaim any man's praiſes. The token of vic- 
tors was in moſt places a palm branch, which was preſented to the con- 
_ querors, and carried by them in their hands; which cuſtom was firſt 
introduced by Theſeus, at the inſtitution of the Delian games (e), though 
others will have it to be much ancienter : Hence palmam dare, to yield 
the victory; and plurium palmarum homo, in Tully, a man that has 
won a great many prizes. „ e 
| Before I proceed to give a particular deſcription of the Grecian 
games, it will be neceſſary to preſent you with a brief account of the 
principal exerciſes uſed in them, which were as follow : 2 
_ Iliad, or Quinquertium, which conſiſted of the five exerciſes con- 
tained in this verſe, Eb gs EN FA * 
7 Allee, rroduuxgihv, dieren, drerra, %; :; . 
i. e. Leaping, running, throwing, darting, and vuręſiling. Inſtead | of 
darting, ſome mention boxing, and others may ſpeak of other exerciſes 
different from thoſe which have been mentioned. For -F ſeems 
to have been a common name for any five ſorts of exerciſe performed 
at the ſame time. In all of them, there were ſome cuſtoms that de- 
_ ſerve eee 8 
| Apdues, or the exerciſe of running, was in great eſteem amongſt the, 
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442 V the Religion of Greece. 
ancient Grecians, inſomuch, that ſuch as prepared themſelves for it thought 

it worth their while to uſe means to burn or parch their ſpleen, becauſe 
it was believed to be an hindrance to them, and retard them in their 


courſe. Homer tells us, that ſwiftneſs is one of the moſt excellent en- 
dowments a man can be bleſſed withal (a). 


Ov wy yas gecco KNX» e Per xe i 717, 

H 0, ri reren Ts pizes, H eg ious 5 

No greater honour has eber been attain'd, 8 
Than what ſtrong hands or nimble feet have gain'd. 


Indeed, all thoſe exerciſes that conduced to fit men for war were more 
eſpecially valued, Now ſ{wiftneſs was looked upon as an excellent qua- 
lification in a warrior, both becauſe it ſerves for a ſudden aſſault and 


onſet, and likewiſe for a nimble retreat ; and therefore it is not to be | 


wondered, that the conſtant character which Homer gives of Achilles 
is, that he was dg dus, or ſwift of foot; and in the holy ſcripture, 
David, in his poetical lamentation over thoſe two great captains, Saul 
and Jonathan, takes particular notice of this warlike quality of theirs : 


„They were,” ſays he, © ſwifter than eagles, ſtronger than lions.” To 


return, the courſe was called , being of the ſame extent with the 
meaſure of that name, which contains 125 paces; whence the runners 
were termed 5900.4, Sometimes the length of it was enlarged, and 
then it was named dh, and the contenders Jex, whence comes 
the proverb Mi Hire iv gαð 00Aryov, i. e. ſearch not for a greater thing in 
a leſs. Suidas aſſigns twenty-four ſtadia to the de, and others only 
twelve. But the meaſure of it ſeems not to have been fixed or deter- 
minate, but variable at pleaſure. Sometimes they ran back again to 
the place whence they had firſt ſet out, and then the courſe was called 


SavaG», and the runners Jxvacgpepcc, for avis was the old term for ſta- 


dium. Sometimes they ran in armour, and were termed xAmedeouo. 


| Au, or the exerciſe of leaping, they ſometimes performed with 
weights upon their heads or ſhoulders, ſometimes carrying them in 


their hands; theſe were called &, which, though now and then of 


different figures, yet, as Pauſanias reports, were uſually of an oval 


form, and made with holes, or elſe covered with thongs, through which 
the contenders put their fingers. Arges were alſo ſometimes uſed in 
throwing, The place from which they leaped was called gærùe (5), that 
to which they leaped T& toxapytora, becauſe it was marked by digging up 
the earth; whence Tho vrig rd ioxappirs is applied to perſons that 


overleap, or exceed their bounds, The mark on the exerciſe of throw- } 


ing quoits was alſo, ſometimes, for the ſame reaſon, termed oxen. 


P45, or the exerciſe of throwing or darting, was performed ſe- 


veral ways; ſometimes with a javelin, rod, or other inſtrument of a 
large fize, which they threw out of their naked hands, or by the help 
of a thong tied about the middle of it; the doing of it was termed 


2 . 
F171 “ 


FSI 2 4 FR * 2 ** 1 2 * WY TEE . a . . * 


(a) Odyſſ. 8, ver. 147. (5) Pollux. 
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dabei; ſometimes with an arrow or little javelin, which was either 
ſhot out of a bow, or caſt aut of a ſling; and the art of doing this was 
called rokixy. : | 

Airxzog, was a quoit of ſtone, braſs, or iron, which they threw by 
the help of a thong put through a hole in the middle of it (a), but in a 
manner quite different from that of throwing darts ; for there the hands 
were lifted up and extended, whereas the diſcus was hurled in the man- 
ner of a bowl. It was of different figures and fizes, beipg ſometimes 
ſour-ſquare, but uſually broad and like a lentil, whence that herb is, 
by Dioſcorides, called dene The ſame exerciſe was ſometimes per- 
ſormed with an inſtrument called 22a%;, which ſome will have to be 
ditinguiſhed from dises, becauſe that was of iron, this of ſtone 3 but 
others, with more reaſon, report, that the difference conſiſted iv this, 
viz. that ce was of a ſpherical figure, whereas den- was broad, oy 

Nvywixy, or the exercile of boxing, was ſometimes performed by com- 
batants having in their hands balls of ſtone or lead, called -Paigas, and 
then it was termed oPaczoperexic., At firſt their hands and arms were 
naked and unguarded, but afterwards ſurrounded with thongs of leather 
called ceſtus, which at the firſt were ſhort, reaching no higher than 
the wriſts, but were afterwards enlarged, and carried up to the elbow, 
and ſometimes as high as the ſhoulder; and in time they came to be 
uſed not only as defenſive arms, but to annoy the enemy, being filled 
with plumets of lead and iron, to add force to the blows. The ceſtus 
was very ancient, being invented by Amycus king of the Bebrycians, 
rho was cotemporary with the Argonauts, as we are informed by Cle. 
mens of Alexandria (6). Thoſe that prepared themſelves for this 
exerciſe, uſed all means they could contrive to render themſelves fat 
and Aeſhy, that ſo they might be better able to endure blows; whence 
corpulent men or women were uſually called pugiles, according tg 
Terence fe,, „ Te. 8 „„ 

Siqua &ft habitior paullo, pugilem efſe alunt.. 

Nzay, or the exerciſe of wreſtling, was ſometimes called »xr25ayrmyr 
becauſe the combatants endeavoured to throw each other down, to do 
which they called fig At firſt they contended only with ſtrength of 
body, but Theſeus invented the art of wreſtling, whereby men were 
enabled to throw down thole who were far ſuperior to them in. 
ſtrength (4). In later ages, they never encountered till all their joints 
and members had been ſoundly rubbed, fomented and ſuppled with oil, 
whereby all ſtrains were prevented. The victory was adjudged to him 
that gave his antagoniſt three falls; whence Tea: and dmergidgat, fige 
fy to conquer; Tewexbivz,* or 4roreinydirei, to be conquered z and by 
eToreizxT05 wrx, in ZEichylus, is meant an inſuperable evil; others make 


the proper ſiguification of theſe words to belong only to victors, in all * 


the exerciſes of the ra (e); however, the forę mentioned cuſtom 
s ſufficiently atteſted by the epigram upon Milo, who having chal. 
Cs 


III 2 1 


„„ 


(a) Euſtathius odylf, . (5) Strom. I. p. 307. 5 60 mand 1 1 2 Ul. 
% Pauſanias Attici: (e) Pollux Quomaſt, I. Lib, Ill. Cap. XX. 


of beating adverfaries; for wreſtlers never iruck, nor did boxers ever 


444 Of the Religion of Greece, | 
lenged the whole aſſembly. and fi ding none that durſt encounter him, 
claimed the crown, but as he was going to receive it, unfo; /tunately 


fell down; whereat the people cricd out, that he had forfeited the a, ; 
then Milo * 


Ares 0 £ 2 WET roc evixgerys, Ov;,1 76 key; 
Ey xssgeet, Aoe70y ra 446 rig [S&2TW ; 


Aroſe, and ſtanding in the midſt, thus cry'd, 
One ſingle fall cannot the prize decide, 
And who is here can throw me th” other two? 


But of wreſtling there were two ſorts, viz. one called Oed 14% 
and Oger, which is that already deſcribed; and another called A- 
*,, becauſe the combatants uſed voluntarily to throw themſelves 
down, and continue the fight upon the ground, by pinching, biting, | 
ſcratching, and all manner of ways annoying their adverſary ; whereby | 
it often came to pals, that the weaker combatant, and who would} 
never have been able to throw his antagoniſt, obrajacd the victory, and} 
forced him to yield; for in this exerciſe, as in boxing alſo, the victory 
was never adjudged, till one party had fairly yielded; this was ſome- 
times done by words, and often by lifting up a finger, whence daxrihe 
educa ſignifies to yield the victory; for which reaſon, we are told} 
by Plutarch, that the Lacedemonians would not permit any of thoſe} 
exceſſes to be practiſed in their city, wherein thoſe that were conquer. 
ed did danrbνον evarivzotai, 1, e. confeſs themſelves overcome by holding 
up their finger, becauſe they thought it would derogate from the tem- 
per and ſpirit of the Spartans, to have any of them tamely yield to any 
adverſary z though that place has been hitherto miſtaken by moſt in⸗ 

terpreters. Martial bath taken notice of this exerciſe 2 


Hunc amo, qui vincit Jed qui \ fuccumbers novity 
Et Melius didicil Thy chino dh. | 


Tt is the very ſame with what is more commonly called Tyner 
which conſiſts of the two exerciſes of wreſtling and boxing; from the 
former it borrows the cuſtom of throwing down; from the latter, that 


attempt to throw down one another; but the Haſsgariagvl were per- 
mitted to do both; and it was cuſtomary for the weaker party, when 
he found himſelf ſore prefſed by his adverſary, to fall down, and fight, 
rolling on the ground, whence theſe combatants were called ro 
which gave occſion to the miſtake of Hieronymus Mercurialis what 
_ fancied there were two Pancratia, one in which the combatants ficods 
erect, the other, in which they rolled in the gravel. This peel a 
-— ſometimes called Woke, and the combatants aber. (504 

Horle N 


() Antholeg. Lib, II. Cap. I, Epigrem XI, 


(5) Pollux, Suidaz, = &c. | 
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Horſe- races were either performed by ſingle horſes, Which were cal- 
Ted nes, Or peordperuxts 3 or by two horſes, on one of which they per- 
formed the race, and leaped upon the other at the goal; theſe men were 
called r, and if it was a mare they leaped upon, ſhe was named 
A,: or by horſes coupled together in chariots, which were ſome- 
times drawn by two, three, four, &c. horſes; whence we read of d bge, 
Thermo, TiTeawg0, &c, How great ſoever the number of horles might 


| be, they were all placed, not as now, but in one front, being coupled 


together by pairs. Afterwards, Cliſthenes the Sicyonian brought up a 
cultom of coupling the two middle horſes only, which are for that rea- 
ſon called Cy, and governing the reſt by reins, whence they are uſu · 
ally termed ces g pg, cio, ra golcetgot, ago, dog rngns, &c. Some- 
times we find mules uſed inſtead of horſes, and the chariots drawn by 


them called ery The principal part of the charioteet's art and {kill 


conſiſted in avoiding the vvoz, or goals, in which, if he failed, the 
overturning of his chariot, which was a neceſſary conſequence of * 
brought him into great danger, as well as diſgrace. 

Beſides the exerciſes already deſcribed, there were others of a quite 
different nature: Such were thoſe wherein muſicians, poets, and other 
artiſts contended for victory. Thus in the g1ft Olympiad, Euripides 


and Xenocles contended who ſhould be accounted the beſt tragedian (a). 


Another time, Cleomenes recommended himſelf by repeating ſome col- 
lections of Empedocles's verſes, which he had compiled (). Another 


time Georgias of Leontium, who was the firſt that invented the art of 


diſcourſing on any ſubje& without premeditation, as we learn from 
Philoſtratus, made a public offer to all the Greeks, who were preſent 
at the ſolemnity, to diſcourſe exzempore upon whatever argument any 


of them ſhould propound. Laſtly, To mention only one example more, 


Herodotus is ſaid to have gained very great applauſe, and to have fired 


young Thucydides with an early emulation of him, by eee his 


OTE at the CO "om 0e). 


"CHAD, nn, 
Of the Olmypian Gamer, 7 


PHE Olympian games. are io; called from Olympian Jupiter, to whom 

they were dedicated, or frim Olympia, a city in the territory of 
the Piſcans; or, according to Stephanus, the ſame with Piſa. The 
firſt inſtitution of them is by ſome referred to Jupiter, after his viory 


over the ſons of Titan (4); at which time Mars is ſaid to have been 


crowned for boxing, and Apollo to have been ſuperior to Mercury at 


running. Phlegon, the author of the Olympiades reports, they were 


firſt inſtituted by * from whom the city Piſz was named. 8 4 
Other 
. Zlianvs var. Hiſt. Lib. II. Cap. vil. 57 60 e Lib. XIII. 
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Others will have the firſt author of them to be one of the DaQyli, 


named Hercules, not the ſon of Alcmena, but another of far preater 
antiquity, that with his four brethren, Pæones, Ida, Jaſius, and Epi- 
medes, left their ancient ſeat in Ida, a mountain in Crete, and ſettled 
in Elis, where he inſtituted this ſolemnity; the original of which was 
only a race, wherein the four younger brothers contending for diver- 
fon, the victor was crowned by Hercules with an olive garland, which 
was not compoſed of the common olive branches, nor the natural pro- 
duct of that country (*). but brought by Hercules (fo fables will have 
it), from the Hyperborean Scythians, and planted in the pantheum 
near Olympia, where it flouriſhed, though not after the manner of other 
olive trees, but ſpreading out its boughs more like a myrtle; it was 
called xz2>245:Þav5, i. e. fit for crowns, and garlands given to victors in 


theſe games were elways compoſed of it; and it was forbidden, under 


a great penalty, to cut it for any other uſe. Theſe DaQyli were five 
in number, whence it is that the Olympian games were celebrated once 
in five years, though others make them to be ſolemnized once in four; 
wherefore, according to the former, an Olympiad muſt confiſt of five; 
according to the latter, of four years : But neither of theſe accounts 
are exact; for this ſolemnity was held indeed every fifth year, yet not 
after the term of five years was quite paſt, but every fiftieth month, 
which is the ſecond month after the completion of four years (a); and 
as theſe games were celebrated every fifth year, ſo they laſted five 
days; for they began upon the eleventh, and ended upon the fifteenth 
day of the lunar month, when the moon was at the full. 


Others (if we may believe Julius Scaliger), report, that theſe games 


were inſtituted by Pelops, to the honour of Neptune, by whoſe aſſiſtance 


he had vanquithed Oenomaüs, and married his daughter Hippodamia. 


| they were revived by Iphitus, or Iphiclus, one of Hercules's ſons. 
The moſt common opinion is, that the Olympian games were firſt 


| Inflituted by this Hercules, to the honour of Olympian Jupiter, out of 
the ſpoils taken from Agus king of Elis, whom he had dethroned, 
and. plundered, being defrauded of the reward he had promiſed him 


for cleanſing his ſtables, as Pindar reports (c): Diodorus the Sicilian () 
gives the ſame relation, and adds, that Hercules propoſed no other re- 


ward to the victors, but a crown, in memory of his own labours, 
all which he accompliſhed for the benefit of mankind, without de- 


figning any reward to himſelf, beſide the praiſe of doing well : At 
this inſtitution, it is reported that Hercules himſelf came off conqueror 


in all the exerciſes, except wreſtling, to which when he had chal- 
tenged all the field, and could find no man that durſt grapple with 


him, at length Jupiter, having aſſumed an human ſhape, entered the 


liſts 


IR 
3 


(%) Axiſtot. et ex eo Ariſtoph. Schol, (ee) Iſaac. Tzet. in Lycophr. et Johannes 
(4) Solinus Polyhiſt. et Statius Theb. VI. 
i, Bibliothec. Hit. Lib. V. | 


'Fzets. Chiliad. 1 Hiſt. XXI. 
() Oiywpion, initio, Od. I. 


Otbers ſay, they were firſt celebrated by Hercules, the fon of Alc- 
ena, to the honour of Pelops, from whom he was deſcended by the 
mother's ſide (/); but being after that. diſcontinued for ſome time, 
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ſits; and when the contention had remained doubtful for a conſiderable 
time, neither party having the advantage, or being willing to ſubmit, 
the god diſcovered himſelf to his fon, and, from this action, got the 
ſurname of Naas, or wrelller, by which he is Khown in Lyco- 
phron (4). | 

All theſe ſtories are rejected by Strabo, in his deſcription of Elis, 
where he reports, that an Ætolian colony, together with ſome of 
Hercules's poſterity, ſubdued a great many of the Piſæan towns, and, 
amongſt them, Olympia, where they firſt inftituted, or, at leaſt, reviv- 
ed, enlarged, and augmented theſe games, which (as my author thinks) 
could not have been omitted by Homer, who takes every opportunity 
to adorn his poems with deſcriptions of ſuch ſolemnities, had they been 
of any note before the Trojan war. Whatever becomes of the firſt 
author of the Olympian games, it is certain they were either wholly 
hid aſide, or very little frequented, till the time of Iphitus, who was 
cotemporary with Lycurgus the Spartan lawgiver (5). He reinſtituted 
this ſolemnity about four hundred and eight years after the Trojan war, 
from which time, according to Solinus, the number of the Olympiads 
ire reckoned (c). After this time they were again neglected till the 
time of Chorœbus, who, according to Phlegon's computation, lived in 
the twenty-eight Olympiad after Iphitus, and then inſtituted again the 
(1ympian games; which, after this time, were conſtantly celebrated. 
And this really fell out in the CCCCVIIIth year after the deſtruction 
of Troy, or two years ſooner, by Euſebius's account, which reckons 
bur hundred and fix years from the taking of Troy to the firſt Olym- 
piad. By the firſt Olympiad, meaning that which was firſt in the com- 
mon computation of Olympiads, which was begun at this time. | 

The care and management of theſe games belonged ſometimes to 
the Piſteans, but, for the moſt part, to the Eleans, by whom the Pifte- 
ans were deſtroyed, and their very name extinguiſhed. Polybius, in 
the fourth book of his hiſtory, reports, that the Eleans, by the gene 
ral conſent of the Greeks, enjoyed their pofleſſions without any moleſ- 
tation, or fear of war or violence, in conſideration of the Olympian 
games, which were there celebrated. And this he afligns as a reaſon 
why they chiefly delighted in a country life, and did not flock together 
into towns like other ſtates of Greece. Nevertheleſs we find, that the 
CIVth Olympiad was celebrated by order of the Arcadians, by whom 
the ZEleans were at that time reduced to a very low condition; but 
this, and all thoſe managed by the inhabitants of Piſa, the Eleans 'call- 
ed AA i. e. unlawful Olympiads, and left them out of their 
annals, wherein the names of the victors, and all occurrences at theſe 
games, were recorded, Till the fiftieth Olympiad, a ſingle perſon 
luperintended, but then two were appointed to perform that office. 
in the CIIId Olympiad that number was increaſed to twelve, according 
to the number of the Elean tribes, out of every one of which one 
preſident was elected: But in the following Olympiad, the Eleans hav- 


ing 
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(a) Calfandra, v. 41. 3 (6) Ariſtoteles in Plutarchi Lycurgo, Pauſaniat, 
9 Solini Polyhiſt, 185 I 9 * . 
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ing ſuffered great loſſes By war with the Arcadians, and being reduced 
to eight tribes, the preſidents were allo reduced to that number: In 
the CVth Olympiad they were increaſed by the addition of one more: 
and, in the Cv, another was joined to them, whereby they were 
made ten; which number continued till the reign of Adrian, the Ro. 
man emperor, Theſe perſons were called Examedizai, and afſembleg 
together in a place named EAamedinaicy, in the Elean Forum, where they 
were obliged to reſide ten months before the celebration of the games, 
to take care that ſuch as effered themſelves to contend performed their 
Teoyvuacuatx, Or preparatory exerciſes, and to be inſtructed in all the 
laws of the games, by certain men called Nopzo@vazris, i. e. Keepers of 
the /aws : Farther, to prevent all unjuſt practices, they were obliged 
to take an oath, that they would act impartially, would take no bribes, 
nor diſcover the reaſon, for which they diſliked or approved of any of 
the contenders: At the ſolemnity they ſat naked, having before them 
the victoral crown till the exerciſes were finiſhed, and then it was pre- 
ſented to whomſoever they adjudged it, Nevertheleſs there lay an ap- 
peal from the hellanodicæ to the Olympian ſenate. 
the hellanodicz adjudged the prize to Eupolemus the Elean, and the 
third (they being then only three in number) to Leon the Ambracian, 
the latter of theſe appealed to the Olympian ſenate, who condemne 
the two judges to pay a conſiderable fine (a), | 1 
To preſerve peace and good order, there were certain officers ap- 
pointed to correct ſuch as were unruly. Theſe were by the Eleans 
termed 4aurai, which word ſignifies the ſame perſon with thoſe who, by 
the reſt of the Greeks, were called psd, or prarryoPogor, and iclo- 
res by the Romans. Over theſe there was a preſident, to whom the 
reſt were ſubject, called aavragyns (b). © | 1 
Women were not allowsed to be preſent at theſe games; nay, ſv ſe- 
vere were the Elean laws, that if any woman was found ſo much as 
to have paſſed the river Alpheus during the time of the ſolemnity, ſhe 
was to be tumbled headlong from a rock (c) : But it 1s reported, that 
none was ever taken thus offending, except  Callipatera, whom others 
call Pherenice, who ventured to uſher her ſon Piſidorus, called by ſome 
 Lucleus, into the exerciſes, and, being diſcovered, was apprehended 
and brought before the preſidents, who, notwithſtanding the ſeverity of 
the laws, acquitted her, out of reſpect to her father, brethren, and ſon, 
who had all won prizes in the Olywpian games. But my author re- 
ports, in another place (4), that Cyniſca, the daughter of Archidamus, 


with manly courage and bravery, contended in the Olympian games, 


and was the firft of her ſex that kept horſes and won a prize there; 
and that afterwards ſeveral others, eipecially ſome cf the Macedonian 
women, imitated her example, and were crowned at Olympia. Per- 

| haps neither of theſe reports may be altogether groundleſs, fince in- 
numerable alterations were made in theſe games, according to the exi- 
gencies of times and change of circumſtances, all which are ſet down 
at large in Pauſanias, Natalis Comes, and other mythologiſts. 1 


(5) Etymologici Au dor: 


u 
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1 (a) Pauſanias Eliag, “. pag. 457, 458. Edit. Lipſ. 
() Pauſanias. ( Laconicis. 
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All ſuch as deſigned to contend, were obliged to repair to the pub- 
lic Gymnaſium at Elis, ten months before the ſolemnity, where they 


repared themſelves by continual exercifes; we are told, indeed, by Pha- 


vofinus, that the preparatory exerciſes were only performed thirty days 


before the games; but this muſt be underſtood of the performance of 


the whole and entire exerciſes in the ſame manner they were practiſed 
at the games, which ſeems to have been only enjoined in the Jaſt 
month, whereas, the nine antecedent months were ſpent in more light 
and eaſy preparations, No man that had omitted to preſent himſelf in 
this manner, was allowed to put in for any of the prizes; nor were 
the accuſtomed rewards of victory given to ſuch perſons, if by any 


means they inſinuated themſelves, and overcame their antagoniſts : Nor 


would any apology, though ſeemingly never ſo reaſonable, ſerve to ex- 
cuſe their abſence, In the CCVIIIth Olympiad, Apollonius was re- 
jected, and not ſuffered to contend; becauſe he had not preſented him- 
ſelf in due time, though. he was detained by contrary-winds 1n the iſlands 


called Cyclades; and the crown was given to Heraclides without per- 


forming any exerciſe, becauſe no juſt and duly qualified adverſary ap- 
peared to oppoſe him. No perſon that was himſelf a notorions cri- 


minal, or nearly related to any ſuch, was permitted to contend. Far- 
ther, to prevent underhand dealings, if any perſon was convicted of 


bribing his adverſary, a ſevere fine was laid upon him: Nor was this 
alone thought a ſufficient guard againſt evil and diſhonourable contracts 


and unjuſt practices, but the contenders were obliged to ſwear, they 


had ſpent ten whole months in preparatory exerciſes : And' farther yet, 
both they, their fathers, and brethren, took a ſolemn oath, that they 


would not, by any ſiniſter, or unlawful means, endeavour to ſtop the 


fair and juſt proceedings of the games. 


| * 


The order of wreſtlers was appointed by lots, in this manner: A 
filver urn, called d, being placed, into it were put little pellets, 
in ſize about the bigneſs. of beans, upon every one df which was in- 


ſcribed a letter, and the ſame letter belonged to every pair: now thoſe 


whoſe fortune it was to have the ſame letters, wreſlled together; 
if the number of the wreſtlers was not even, he that happened to light 


upon the odd pellet, wreſtled laſt of all with him that had the maſ- 


tery; wherefore he was called Ps, as" coming after the ręſt: This 


was accounted the moſt fortunate chance that could be, becauſe the 


perſon that obtained it, was to encounter one already,wearied, and ſpent 
with conquering his former antagoniſt, himſelf being freſh, and in full 


x 


ſtrength (a). 5 e 23 J TTT 
The moſt ſucceſsful in his undertakings, and magnificent in his ex- 


Athenian, as Plutarch reports in his life: His expences (ſaith he) 


in horſes kept for the public games, and in the number of his cha- 
* riots, were very magnificent; for never any one beſide, either pri- 


„vate perſon, or king, ſent ſeven chariots to the Olympian games. 


„He obtained at one ſolemnity, the firſt, ſecond, and fourth prizes, 
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(a) Cakus Rhodiginus Antiq. Lect. Lib. XXII. Cap. XVII. Alezand: ab Alexin-' 
ne | \, 


dro Genial. Dier. Lib, V. Cap. VIII. 5 „ 
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as Thucydides, or third, as Euripides reports; wherein he furpaſſed 


* all that ever pretended 1 in that kind.“ tors we 


beech 1 
cited, c 


CHAP. 
Of the Pythian Games. 


XXII. 


| THE Pythian games were celebrated near Delphi, and.are by ſie 
thought to have been firſt inſtituted by Amphictyon, the ſon of 
Deucalion, or by the council of Amphictyones. Others refer the firſt 
inſtitution of them to Agamemnon (a); Pauſanias (5) to Diomedes, the 
ſon of Tydeus, who having eſcaped a dangerous tempeſt as he return- 
ed from Troy, dedicated a temple at Trazen to Apollo ſurnamed Ex- 
iges, and inſtituted the Pythian games to his honour : But the moſt 
common opinion is, that Apollo himſelf was the firſt author of them, 
when he had overcome Python, a . ſerpent, or cruel tyrant : Thus 


Ovid . | 


Neve operis FOE 2 Are vetu/tas, 
Inſluuit ſacros celebri certamine ludos, 
Pythia perdomitæ Serpentis nomine dictos. 
Then to preſerve the fame of ſuch a deed, 
For Python ſlain, he Pythian games Fai 


A. Dryden. 


At their ficſt inſtitution, they were only celebrated o once in nine years, 
but afterwards every fifth year, according to the number of the Par- 
naſſian nymphs, that came to congratulate Apollo, and Rc ns him 
Preſents after his victory. 

I) be rewards were certain apples conſecrated to Apollo, according to 
Iſter (4), and the fore cited epigram of Archias, in which be thus enu- 
merates the prizes in this, and the other three Tycred, Sames, 5 


Ab d Tay xarbos, pA, Gives ru. 


| Where Brodzus will have wiz to 8 the Delphian n which, 


he tells us, brought forth berries ſtreaked with red and green, and al- 
moſt as large as apples; but this interpretation is by no means genuine 
or natural, ſince the word h is never uſed in that ſenſe: How- 
ever that be, it is certain the victors were rewarded with garlands of 
 lanrel, as appears from the expreſs words of Pindar, who tells us, 
__ that Ariſftomenes was crowned with ei Iz arias, or laurel that flou- 
riched upon Mount Parnaſſus (e): Whence ſome imagine that the re- 
ward was double, confiſling both of the ſacred apples, and gar- 
lands of laurel. But at the firſt inſtitution of theſe tunes the vic - 


ors 
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_ 


(4) Etymologici Autor, Phavorinus. 


.) Corinthiacis, 
(4) Libro de Coronis. Te 


(+) Pythien. Od. VIII. v. 28. 
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tors were crowned with laurels of palm, or (according to ſome) of 


beech leaves, as Ovid reports, who, immediately after the verſes before 
cited, adds, 


His juvenum quicungue, manu, pedibuſve, rotave 
Vicerat, eſculee capiebat frondis honorem, 
Nonduu laurus erat. 


Here noble youths for . did ſtrive 
To box, to run, and ſteeds and chariots drive, 
The prize was fame; in witneſs of renown, 
A beechen garland did the victor crown, 
The laurel was not yet for triumph born. 


Others (a) report, that in the firſt Pythian ſolemnity, the gods con- 
tended, Caſtor obtained the victory by horſe-races, Pollux at boxing, 
Calais at running, Zetes at fighting in armour, Peleus at throwing the 
diſcus, Telamon at wreſtling, Hercules in the Pancratium; and that 
all of them were honoured by Apollo with crowns of laurel. But 
others again are of a different opinion (5), and tell us, that at the firſt 
there was nothing but a muſical contention, wherein he that ſung beſt 
the praiſes of Apollo, obtained the prize, which at firſt was eicher ſil- 
ver or gold, or ſomething of value, but afterwards changed into a gar- 
land. Here may be obſerved the different names given to games from 
the diverſity of the prizes 3 ; for where the prize was money, the games 
were called «yavs eeyveirai ; Where only a garland, &yavis FiÞaviras, 
GD,, &c, The firſt that obtained victory by ſinging, was Chryſo- 
themis, a Cretan, by whom Apollo was purified, after he had killed 
Python: The next prize was won by Philaman ; the next after that, 
by his ſon Thamyris. Orpheus having raiſed himfelf to a pitch of ho- 
nour almoſt equal to the gods, by inſtructing the profane and ignorant 
world in all the myſteries of religion, and ceremonies of divine wor- 
ſhip ; and Muſzus, who took Orpheus for his example, thought it too 
great A condeſcention, and inconſiſtent with the high characters th 
bore, to enter into the contention, Eleutherus is reported to have 
gained a victory purely upon the account of his voice, his ſong bein 


the compoſition of another perſon : Heſiod was repulſed, becauſe he 


could not my upon the harp, which all the candidates were obliged 1 Fo 
do. 

There was e another ſong, le eds yorecs 5 to abich | 
a dance was performed. It conſiſted of five parts, wherein the fight of 
Apollo and Python was 3 1. Arazgs74, which contained the 
preparation to the fight; 2. Exaega, or the firſt eſſay towards it; 


Ked|ax5rovous, Which was the action itſelf, and the god's exhortation to 


himſelf to ſtand out with courage; 4. laps = ddervbe, or the ien 
ſarcaſms of Apollo over vanquiſhed 1 Eva $0 Lüge is, which was an 


imitation of the leryent's hiſſing, when he ended his life. Others make 
3L2 ; e es OY 
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this ſong to conſiſt of the fix following parts: I. Nee, or the preps. 


zation ; 3" 2. late, wherein Apollo dared Python to engage him by re. 


| proaches; for ieee ſignifies to reproach, Iambic verſes being the 
common form of invectives; 3. AzxTvac;, which was ſung to the ho. 


nour of Bacchus, to whom thoſe numhers, were thought moſt accept. 
able: this part belonged to him, becauſe he had (as ſome ſay) a ſhare 


in the Delphian oracle, or poſſeſſed it before Apollo. 4. Kenrixes, to the 


honour of Jupiter, becauſe he was Apollo's father, and thought to de. 
light moſt in ſuch feer, as being educated in Crete, where they were 
uſed; 5. Mnrego, to the honour of Mother Earth, becauſe the Delphian 
oracle dedeng to her, before 1 it came into Seto $ bands; 3-05 Zogexlbs, 
or the ſerpent's hiſſing. 

By others, it is thus deſcribed (): 1. Haga, an imitation of Apollo, 
preparing himſelf for the fight with all the circumſpe&tion of a prudent 
and cautious warrior; 2. Keraxexoyow;, a challenge given to the ene- 


my; 3. Iepdons, a repreſentation ot the fight, during which the trum. 
pets ſounded a point of war; it was ſo called from Jambic verſes, | 
which are the moſt proper to exprels paſſion and rage; 4. Emordde;, f 

called from the feet of that name, or from grivdewv, 1. e. to offer a li- 


ation, becauſe it was the celebration of victory; after which it was 


always cuſtomary to return thanks to the gods, and offer facrifices 
5. 2 eat a repreſentation. of Apollo's dancing after his vic- 


kory (5). 
Aſterwards, in the third year of the forty-eighth Olympiad, the Am- 
phictyones, who were preſidents of theſe games, introduced flutes, which 


till that time had not been uſed at this ſolemnity; the firſt that won | 
the prize was Sacadas of Argos: But becauſe thev were more proper | 
for funeral ſongs, and lamentations, than the merry and jocund airs at 
Ws they were in a ſhort time laid aſide. They added likewiſe all 
the gymnical exerciſes uſed in the Olympian games, and made a lay, | 
that none ſhould contend in running but boys. At, or near the ſame | 
time, they changed the prizes, which bad before been of value, into | 
crowns or garlands ; and gave thele games the name of Pythia, from | 
Pythian Apollo, whereas, till that time (as ſome ſay) they had either | 
another name, or no peculiar name at all. Horſe- races alſo, or chariot- | 
races, were introduced about the time of Cliſthenes, King of Argos, | 
who obtained the firſt victory in them, riding in a chariot drawn by | 
four horſes ; and ſeveral other changes were by degrees made 1 in de 
5 which 1 ſhall W trouble 708 with, 4 
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WE) Jaliu Sie! Poeticio, Lib. I, Cap. XXII. | 
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(0) Julius Pollux Onomaſt, 
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CHAP. XXIV. 
Of the Nemean Games. e 


— 


HE Nemean games, (%% v were ſo called fin Nemea, a village, 2 | 


grove between the cities Cleonz and Phlius, where they were cele- 


brated every third year, upon the twelfth of the Corinthian month _ 


Nantes, called ſometimes lege, which is the ſame with the Athe- 
nian Boedromion. The exerciſes were chariot - races, and all the parts 
of the Pentathlum. The preſidents were elected out of Corinth, Argos, 


and Cleonæ, and apparelled in black clothes, the habit of mourners, 
becauſe theſe games were a funeral ſolemnity inſtituted i in memory of 


Opheltes, otherwiſe called Archemorus, from «ex, i. e. a beginning, 


and pges, i. e. fate, or death, becauſe Amphiarus foretold his death 


ſoon after he began to live; or, according to Statius (5), becauſe that 


misfortune was a prelude to all the bad ſucceſs that befel the Theban 


champions; for Archemorus was the ſon of Euphetes and Creuſa, or 


Lycurgus, a king of Nemea, or Thrace, and Eurydice, and nurſed by 


Hypſipyle, who leaving the child in a meadow, whilſt ſhe went to ſhow 
the beſiegers of Thebes a fountain, at her return found him dead, and 


a ſerpent folded about his neck; whence the fountain, before called Lan- bs 


gla, was named Archemorus; and the captains, to comfort e e 


pop her loſs, inſtituted theſe games, * 


Une tamen auen, fed 22 numinis, . 1 35 e 
 Hac quoque ſecreta nutrit Langia ſub umbra. 14 
" Nondum illi raptus dederat lacrymabile nomen 
Arcbemorus, nec fama dem; tamen avia ſervat 
Et nemus, et fluvium ; manet ingens gloria nympham 
Cum triſtem Hypfipylem ducibus FJundatus Aches 
| Ludus, et atra. ſacrum recolit trieteris een mw 


Langia alone, and ſhe ſecurely kid Ry 
TLurk'd in a dark, and unfrequented ſhade, 
Fer filent ſtreams by ſome divine command 


To feed the circumjacent pools retain'd. e 


Before Hypſipyle was known to fame, 
| Before the ſerpent had Archem'rus (lain, 
And to the ſpring bequeath'd his dreadful name; 
Yet in the loneſome deſert though it lies, 
A grove and riv'let it alone ſupplies; _ 
| Whillt endleſs glory on the nymph ſhall wait, 
And Nha chiefs ſhall « eternize her fate, 3 
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When they ſhall ſad triennial games ordain | [ 


Jo after-ages to tranſmit her name, 
And diſmal ſtory of Opheltes ſlain. 


H. H. 


Others are of opinion, that theſe games were inſtituted by Hercules 


after his victory over the Nemean lion (a), in honour of Jupiter, who, 
as Pauſanias tells us, had a magnificent temple at Nemea, where he 
was honoured with ſolemn games, in which men ran races in armour ; 
but perhaps theſe might be diſtin from the ſolemnity I am now 
ſpeaking of, Laſtly, others grant indeed, they were firſt inſtituted in 


memory of Archemorus, but will have them to have been intermitted 


and revived by Hercutes, and conſecrated to Jupiter. 

The viQtors were crowned with parſley ; which was an herb uſed at 
funerals, and feigned to have ſprung out of Archemorus's blood: Con- 
cerning it, Plutarch relates a remarkable ſtory (5), with which. it will 
not be improper to conclude this chapter: As Timoleon (faith he) 
« was marching up an aſcent, from the top of which they might take 
« a view of the army and ſtrength of the Carthaginians, there met 
« him, by chance, a company of mules loaden with parſley, . which his 
* ſoldiers conceived to be an ill-boding omen, becauſe this is the very 
% herb wherewith we adorn the ſepulchres of the dead, which cuſtom 
gave birth to that deſpairing proverb, when we pronounce of one 
„ that is dangerouſly fick, that he does 8&9: ove, i, e. want no- 
“ thing but parſley, which is in effect to ſay, he is a dead man, juſt 
c gropping into the grave: Now, that Timoleon might eaſe their 
minds, and free them from thoſe ſuperſtitious thoughts, and ſuch 
. a fearful expeQation, he put a ſtop to his march, and, having alleged 
% many other things in a diſcourſe ſuitable to the occaſion, he con- 
4 cluded it by ſaying, that a garland of triumph had luckily fallen into 


* their hands of its own accord, as an anticipation of victory, inal. 


„ much as the Corinthians do crown thoſe that get the better in their 
% Ifthmian games with chaplets of parſley, accounting it a ſacred wreath, 
„and proper to their country; for parſley was ever the conquering 
% ornament of the Iſthmian ſports, as it is now alſo of the Nemean ; 
e jt js not very long ſince branches of the pine-tree came to ſucceed, 

% and to be made uſe of for that purpoſe ; Timoleon, therefore, having 
c thus beſpoke his ſoldiers, took part of the parſley, wherewith he 


* firſt made himſelf a chaplet, and then his captains with their compa- 
4 nies did all crown themſelves with it in imitation of their general.” 


(a) Pindari Schol, (6) Timoleonte. 
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CHAP." XXYV.. 
Of the Iſthmian Games. 


PHE Iſthmian games were ſo called from the place where they were 
celebrated, viz. the Corinthian Iſthmus, a neck of land by which 
Peloponneſus is joined to the continent. They were inſtituted in ho- 
nour of Palæmon or Melicertes, the fon of Athamus, king of Thebes 
and Ino, who, for fear of her huſband (who had killed her other ſon 
Learchus in a fit of madneſs), caſt herfelf, with Melicertes in her arms, 
into the ſea, where they were received by Neptune into the number of 
the divinities of his train, out of a compliment to Bacchus, nurſed by 
Ino. At the change of their condition, they altered their names; Ino 
was called Leucothea, and her ſon Palæmon; however, Palæmon's di- 
vinity could not preſerve his body from being toſſed about the ſea, till 
at length it was taken up by a dolphin, and carried to the Corinthian 
ſhore, where it was found by Siſyphus, at that time king of Corinth, 
who gave it an honourable interment, and inſtituted theſe funeral games 
to his memory; thus Pauſanias (a). Others report, that Melicertes's 
body. was calt upon the Iſthmus, and lay there ſome time unburied, 
whereupon a grievous peſtilence began to rage in thoſe parts, and the 
oracles gave out, that the only remedy for it was to inter the body with 
the uſual ſolemnities, and celebrate games in memory of the body: 
upon the performance of theſe commands the diſtemper ceaſed ; but 
afterwards, when the games were neglected, broke out again; and the 
oracles being conſulted, gave anſwer, that they' muſt pay perpetual ho- 
nours to Melicertes's memory, which they did accordingly, erecting an 
altar to him, and enacting a law for the perpetual celebration of theſe 
games. ha, | 3 „ age: ee ee 
Others report, that they were inſtituted by Theſeus in honour of 
Neptune; others are of opinion, that there were two diſtinct ſolemni- 
ties obſer ved in the Iſthmus, one to Melicertes, and another to Neptune; 
which report is grounded upon the authority of Muſzus, who wrote 
a treatiſe about the Iſthmian games. Phavorinus reports, that theſe 
games were firſt inſtituted in honour of Neptune, and afterwards cele- 
brated in memory of Palæmon. Plutarch, on the contrary, tells us, 
that the firſt inſtitution of them was in honour of Melicertes, but after- 
wards they were altered, enlarged, and reinftituted to Neptune by The- 
ſeus: He gives alſo ſeveral ether opinions concerning the original of 
them; his words are theſe in the life of Theſeus : ©* Theſeus inſtituted 
games in emulation of Hercules, being ambitious, that as the Greeks, 
* by that hero's appointment, celebrated the Olympian games to 
the honour of Jupiter, ſo by his inſtitution they ſhould celebrate 
the Iſthmian games to the honour of Neptune; for thole that 
were before dedicated to Melicertes, were celebrated privately in the 


e 
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night, and conſiſted rather of religious ceremonies, than of any open 
c ſpeQacle, or public feſtival, But ſome there are, who ſay that the 
« Iſthmian games were firſt inſtituted in memory of Sciron, at the ex. 
© pation which Theſeus made for his murder, upon the account of the 
© nearneſs of kindred between them, Sciron being the ſon of Canethus 
„ and Heniocha, the daughter of Pitthgus, though others write that 
« Simis, and not Sciron, was their fon, and that to his honour, and not 
to Sciron's, theſe games were ordained by Theſeus. Hellanicus and 
$ Andro of Halicarnaſſus write, that at the ſame time he made an a. 
« greement with the Corinthians, that they 


4 them thither, ſtretched to its full extent, could cover, and that in the 
* firſt and moſt honourable place.” Thus Plutarch. „ 

The Eleans were the only nation of Greece, that abſented themſelves 
from this ſolemnity, which they did for this reaſon, Pauſanias (a) 
relates; the Corinthians having appointed the Iſthmian games, the ſons 
of Actor came to the celebration of them, but were ſurpriſed and lain 
by Hercules, near the city Cleonæ: The author of the murder was at 


the firſt unknown, but being at length diſcovered by the induſtry of 
Molione the wife of Actor, the Eleans went to Argos, and demanded | 


ſatisfaction, becauſe Hercules at thet time dwelt at Tiryns, a village in 


the Argian territories. Being repulſed at Argos, they applied themſelves 4 
to the Corinthians, deſiring of them that all the inhabitants and ſubjeQs | 
of Argos might be forbidden the Iſthmian games, as diſturbers of the | 


public peace; but meeting with no better ſucceſs in this place, than they 


bad done at Argos, Molione forbade them to go to the Iſthmian games, | 
and denounced a dreadful execration againfl any of the Eleans that 
| ſhould ever be preſent at the celebration of them; which command was 
__ fo religiouſly obſerved, that none of the Eleans dare venture to go to the | 
Iſthmian games to this day (ſaith my author), for fear Molione's curſes | 


ſhould fall beavy upon them. os N 
I beſe games (&) were obſerved every third, or rather every fifth 
' year, and held ſo ſacred and inviolable, that when they had been inter- 


mitted for ſome time, through the oppreſſion and tyranny of Cypſelas, 
| king of Corinth, after the tyrant's death, the Corinthians, to renew the |} 


memory of them, which was almoſt decayed, employed the utmoſt power 
and induſtry they were able in reviving them, and celebrated them with 


ſuch ſplendour and magaificence as was never practiſed in former ages. | 
When Corinth was ſacked and totally demoliſhed by Mummius the Ro- 
man general, theſe games were not, diſcontinued ; but the care of them | 
| was committed to the Sicyonians, till the rebuilding of Corinth, and 


then reſtored to the inhabitants of that city, as Pauſanias reports (c). 


The victors were rewarded with garlands of pine leaves; after- | 
wards parſley was given them, which was alſo the reward of the Ne- 
wt of ee e ee 


— A 


| Won 


Corinthiac. 


| ſhould allow them that 
„ came from Athens to the celebration of the Iſthmian games, as much 
* ſpace to behold the ſpectacle in. as the fail of the ſhip that brought 


(a) Eliac. «. (3) Alex. ab Alexandro, Gen. Dier. Lib. V. Cap. VIII. (.) Initio 
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mean conquerors, but with this difference, that there it was freſh and 
reen, whereas in the Iſthmian games it was dry and withered, After- 


wards the uſe of parſley was left off, and the pine- tree came again into 
requeſt, which alterations Plutarch has accounted for in the fifth book 


of his * (*). 


: . HA. XXVI. 
of the Greek Tar. 


THE writers of ancient fables report, that Ovezvi;, whom the Latin 
call Cœlus, king of the Atlantic iſlands, was reputed the father 


of all the gods, and gave his name to the heavens, which, from him, 


were by the Greeks termed sens, and by the Latins, Ccelum, becauſe 


he invented aſtrology, which was unknown till his time (a). Others 


aſcribe the invention both of aſtrology, and the whole Aoyes o., 
ſcience of the celgſtial bodies, to Atlas: From him theſe diſcoveries 
were communicated to Hercules, who firſt imparted them to the 
Greeks. Whence the authors of fables took occafion to report, that 
both theſe heroes ſupported the heavens with their ſhoulders (5). The 
Cretans pretended that Hyperion firſt obſerved the motions of the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars (c). He was fon to the primitive, god Uranus, and 
from his knowledge of the celeflial motions, is ſometimes taken by the 


poets and other fabulous authors for the father of the ſun, ſometimes | 


for the ſun himſelf. The Arcadians reported, that their countryman 
Endymion firſt diſcovered the motion of the moon (4) : which gave 


occaſion to thoſe early ages to feign, that he was beloved by that god- 
dels. Laſtly, Others reported that Actis, by ſome called Actæus, who. 
fouriſhed in the iſle of Rhodes about the time of Cecrops king of 
Athens, invented the ſcience of aſtrology, which he communicated to 


the Egyptians (e). ; 
But to paſs from fabulous to more be biftories, the firſt i im- 
provement and ſtudy of aſtronomy is generally aſcribed to the Grecian 


colonies, which inhabited Afia, And it is thought to have been firſt 


learned from the Babylonians or Egyptians, and eommunicated to the 


Grecians either by Thales of Miletus, Pythagoras of Samos, Anaximan- - 


der of Miletus, Anaximenes the ſcholar and fellow citizen of rege 
mander Cleoſtratus of Tenedus, Oenopidas of Chios, or Apaxagoras o 

Clazomene, the maſter of Pericles, who was the firſt that taught the 
lonic philoſophy at Athens, where he opened his ſchoct in the ſame 


year that Xerxes invaded Greece. Every one of theſe ſeems to have 
Vol. I. . „ Ss Sp; cutivated 


— Ong 


9 Qual. nt. (a) Diodorus Sieulus, Lib. m. p 133. 1 Script6tes Mythologict.” 
©) Diodorus Siculus, Lib. HL. p. 135. L'b. IV. p. 163. Clemens Alexandrinus Strom.” 
I. p. 306. Plinius, Lib. VII. Cap. LVI. (e) Diodorus Siculus, Lib. V. p. 237. 
6%) Lucianus in comment de Aſtrologia, Apolonii e in Lid. IV. "PF e + Dio- 


dorus Lib. V. p. 247. 
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In another place (e) Achilles is introduced dividing the day, not into 
hours, which were the invention of more poliſhed ages, but into the 
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cultivated and improved this ſcience, and on that account by different 
men to have been reputed the inventor, or firſt maſter of it in Greece 
(a). Before the time of theſe philoſophers, it is certain that the 
Greeks were entirely ignorant of the motions of the heavenly bodies: 
inſomuch that Thales firſt obſerved a ſolar eclipſe in the fourth year 
of the forty-eighth Olympiad. A long time after that, in the fourth 


year of the ninetieth Olympiad, an eclipſe of the moon proved fatal 


to Nicias the Athenian general, and the army under his command 
chiefly becauſe the reaſon of it was not underſtood (5). And Hero. 
dotus ſeems to have been wholly unacquainted with this part of learn. 
ing; whence he deſcribes the ſolar eclipſes after the poetical manner, 
by the diſappearance of the ſun, and his leaving his accuſtomed ſeat in 
the heaven (e), never mentioning the moon's interpoſition. 

From the forementioned inſtances, it appears, that the Greeks had 


no knowledge of aſtronomy, and by conſequence no certain meaſure 
of time, till they began to converſe with the Babylunians, Egyptians, | 


Perſians, or other eaſtern nations. For though it be eaſy from the re- 
turns of the ſeveral ſeaſons of ſpring, ſummer, autumn, and winter, 


to diſcover that a year is already paſt; yet to determine the exact 


number of days, wherein theſe viciſſitudes happen, and again, to di- 


vide them into months, anſwering the motion of the moon, requires | 
Hence, in the heroical ages, the years | 
were numbered by the return of ſeed-time and harveſt, and the ſeve- 
ral ſeaſons of labouring and reſting, The day itſelf was not then dif. | 
tinguiſhed into certain and equal portions, but meaſured 25 TE nM tu; | 
eTAS&5ie0 xiwonu, rudely and unaccurately by the acceſs and receſs of the 
ſun, as Euſtathius has obſerved in his comment upon thoſe verſes of Ho- 
mer, wherein that poet deſcribes the time of a certain battle agreeably | 
to the way of reckoning, which was uſed in the ancient times (4). 


much ſtudy and obſervation. 
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more obvious parts of morning, noon, and afternoon: 
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(a) Suidas, Diogenes Laertius in Vitis Philofophorum. | Plinius, Lib. II. Cap. 
(e) Lib. I. Cap. LXXIV. Lib. VII. Cap. 
(e) Iliad. b. 


LXXVI (3) Plutarchus Nicia. 
XXXVII. Lib. . Cap. X. | (d) Iliad. 1 ver. 84 P · 765. N 
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Neither were they more accurate in diſlinguiſhing the ſeveral parts of 
time, till, exe, 15 Yve, r dv tigt The warns ergo Bæſevινοονu 
f , they learned the uſe of the ſun- dial, and the pole, and the twelve 


parts of the day, from the Babylonians, as we are informed by Herodo- 


tus (a). 


Yet, in Homer's time, lunar months ſcems to have been in uſe, as 


alſo a certain form of years comprehending ſeveral months; which'ap- 


pears, from the following verſes, wherein it is foretold that Ulyſſes 


ſhould return to Ithaca in one of the months of the then preſent year (5): 


Ts N Ab Auxdoavres ZASUTET& fv0ud .Oduors, 
TS i Pbivoslog peavas, Ts 0 iS ö. 


But that the Grecians had then no ſettled form of years and months, 


wherein the ſolar and lunar revolutions were regularly fitted to each 
other, appears from what is reported concerning I hales the Mileſian, 
That having ſpent a conſiderable time in the obſervation of the celeſtial 
bodies, and obſerving that the lunar revolution never exceeded thirty 
days, he appointed twelve months of thirty days each, whereby the 
year was made to conſiſt of CCCLX days. Then, in order to reduce 
theſe months to an agreement with the revolution of the ſun, he inter- 
called thirty days at the end of every two years, of the aboveſaid 
months. Whence id tempus vgiernęi d appellabant, quod tertio quoque an- 
no intercalabatur, quamvit hiennii circuitus, & revera rei effet : That 


ſpace of time was termed à period of three, becauſe the intercalation 
was not made till after the expiration of full two years, though really 


it was only a period of two years; as we are informed by Cenſori- 
nus (e). So that this period of two years contained no leſs than DCCL 
days, and exceeded the ſame number of years as meaſured by the true 


motion of the ſun, twenty days; which difference is ſo very great, 
that Scaliger was of opinion this cycle was-never received in any town 


of Greece, | 


Afterwards, Solon obſerving that the 1 of the moon was not 


finiſhed in thirty days, as Thales had computed it, but in twenty-nine 
days and half a day, he appointed that the months ſhould, in their 


turns, conſiſt of twenty-nine and of thirty days, ſo that a month of 
twenty-nine days ſhould conſtantly ſucceed one of thirty days; where; 
by an entire year of twelve months was reduced to CCCLIV days, 


which fell ſhort of the ſolar year, that is the time of the ſun's revolu- 


tion, eleven days, and one fourth part of a day, or thereabouts. In 
order, therefore, to reconcile this difference, vilgaerngis, i. e. a cycle of 


four 


i 


N x : . Y bY 50 \ ; . 5 % — — 8 th y 


(a) Lib. II. Cap. CIX. (5) Odyſſ 7. ver. 16r. 
Cap. VI. | 


—ů——— re too te2 eden 3 
2 a 2 1 5 8 2 N 


e e ee 
(e) Libro de die natali, 
Cap. XVIII. Conf. Herodotus, Lib. I. Cap. XXXII. & Lib. II. Cap. IV. Geminus, ; 
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Four years, was invented; Herein, after the two firſt years, they ſeem 
to have added an intercalated month of twenty-two days. And again, 
after the expiration of two years more, another month was intercalat. 
ed, which conſiſted of twenty-three days, the fourth part of one day 
in every year, ariſing to a whole day in a period of four years. And 
thus Solon prevented the lunar years from exceeding thoſe which are 


meaſured by the revolution of the ſun, and ſo avoided the miſtake fo 


manifeſt in the cycle of Thalcs. 
But afterwards it was conſidered, that the forty-five days added b 
Solon to his period of four years, and containing a (Taens) full lunar 
month and an half, would occaſion this cycle to end in the midſt of a 
lunar month; to remedy which inconvenience, 6T«sTnei, a term of 
eight years, was inſtituted inſtead of the former cycle of four years, to 
which three entire lunar months were added at ſeveral times (a). 
After the cycle of eight years, no change was made in the kalendar 


till the time of Meton, who having obſerved that the motions of the 


Tun and moon fell ſhort of one another by ſome hours, which diſagree- 


ment, though at firſt ſcarce perceivable, would quite invert the ſeaſons 


in the compals of a few ages, invented a cycle of nineteen years, term- 
ed EVVSXKQOEL EET NGLS, in which term the ſun having finiſhed XIX periods, 
and the moon CCXXXYV, both returned to the ſame place of the hea- 
Afterwards, it was obſerved, that in the reyolution of every cycle, 
the moon out-went the ſun about ſeven hours. To prevent this incon- 


venience, Calippus contrived a' new cycle, which contained four of 


Meton's, that is, LXXVI years. And, upon the obſervation of ſome 
ſmall diſagreement between the ſun and moon at the end of this term, 


HFHipparchus deviſed another cycle, which contained four of thoſe inſti- 


tuted by Calippus. According to other accounts, one of Meton's cy- 


_ cles contained eight iiaxadmarreid;s, i. e. CLII years, This was after- 
wards divided into two equal parts, and from each part one day, 


which was found to. be ſuperfluous in Meton's cycle, was taken a- 


"way (9); 8 


' From the Grecian years let us now proceed to their months. In the 
computation of 'theſe, they ſeem neither to have agreed with other 
nations, nor amongſt themſelves. In the authors of thoſe times we 
find different months often ſet againſt, and made to anſwer one ano- 
ther: And learned men have hitherto in vain attempted to reconcile 


| theſe contradictions. Plutarch, in his life of Romulus, owns, that no 
agreement was to be found between the Grecian and Roman new 
moons : And, in the life of Ariſtides, diſcourſing of the day upon 


which the Perſians were vanquiſhed at Platæa, he profeſſeth that even 


in his own time, when the celeſtial motions were far better under- 
Rood than they had been in former ages, the beginnings of their 


. months 


: 2 * q 4 i — 


(5) Conf, Henr. Dodwelli librum de anno veteri 


(a) Conf. Cenſorinus. ? 
Stern. 
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months could not be adjuſted. Pheſe diſagreements ſeem to have been 
occafioned by fome of theſe, or the like cauſes : : 

1. That the years of different nations were not begun at the ſame 
time. The Roman January, which was their firſt month, fell i in the 
depth of winter. The Arabians and others began their year in the 


ſpring (“). The Macedonians reckoned Dius the firſt month, from 


the autumnal equinox. The ancient Athenian year began after the 
winter ſolſtice; the more modern Athenians computed their years from 
the firſt new moon after the ſummer ſolſtice, Hence thoſe men will 
be exceedingly miſtaken, who made the Roman January to anſwer the 
Attic Gamelion, or the Macedonian Dius, which are the firſt months 
of thoſe nations; or that meaſure the primitive Arie year by that 
which was uſed after the time of Meton- 

2. That the number of months was not the ſame in all places. The 
Romans had at firſt only ten months, the laſt of which was for that 


reaſon termed December. Afterwards they were encreaſed to twelve 


by Numa Pompilius. The Egyptians had at firſt only one month, 
which was afterwards divided into four, according to the ſeaſons of the 
year: Some of the barbarous nations divided their year into three 
months. The ſame number of months was received by the ancient Ar- 


cadians. Afterwards the Arcadians parted their year into four months; 


the Acarnanians reckoned ſix months to their year; but moſt of the 


Greeks of later ages, when the {cience of aſtronomy had been brought 
to ſome perfection, gave twelve months to every year, beſides thoſe 


which were intercalated to adjuſt the ſolar and lunar periods. 


3. That the months were not conſtantly of the ſame length. Some 
_ contained thirty days, others a different number. Some nations com- 
puted their months by the lunar motions, others by the motion of the 
ſun. The Athenians and Tadoa: rar vo» ENA ow» TFOALEWY, moſt of the 


preſent Grecian cities (ſaith Galen) make uſe of lunar months: but the 


Macedonians, and all the egxaix ancient Greeks (or, as ſome rather 
chooſe to read, Aciavel, the Aſiatics), with many other nations, meaſure 


their months by the motion of the ſun (2). 

4. That the months of the ſame nations, partly through their 1 igno- 
Trance of the celeſtial motions, and partly by reaſon of the intercalated 
days, weeks, and months, did not conſtantly maintain the lame ren, 
but happened at very different ſeaſons of the year. 


However that be, the Athenians, whoſe year is chiefly followed by 
the ancient authors, after their kelendar was reformed by Meton, be- 
| gan their year upon the firſt new moon after the ſummer ſolſtice (5). 

Hence the following verſes of F eſtus Avienus: 


Sed primæ ua Meton 3 ſumſis ab anno, 5 
Torreret ile Phebus cum. ſidere Canerum. ; IR, 


(* ) Conf. * in Lib, V. Phyle Ariſtotelis, (a) Galenus, Primo 3 
Epidemiorum Hippocratis librum commentario. (6) Cont, Plato i _ Lib, VL 


de W * in Lib. V. Phyfice Ariſtotelis, 
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Their year was divided into twelve months, which contained thirty, 
and twenty- nine days alternately ; ſo as the months of thirty days al. 
ways went before thoſe of twenty-nine, The months which contained 
thirty days, were termed Teas, full, and daraqpbayoi, as ending upon 
the zenth day: Thoſe which conſiſted of twenty-nine days, were call. 
ed oi, rd and from their concluding upon the ninth day 
zr pv (a). | 
Every month was divided into Tei de vigeegæ, three decades of days. 
The firſt was penvis ag Lops, or lcafeinu The ſecond, pyves ee The 
third, penves Pbivorro;, Teavopues, Or N ,Eοj , (b). ; 

I. The firſt day of the firſt decade was termed Veopenvice, AS falling upon 
the new moon. The ſecond, Neo riga irapirs* The third, reirn iS · 2 
and fo forward to the 3x71 irapis. | 

II. The firſt day of the lecond decade, which was the eleventh day 
of the month, was called earn p50SvT0G, or Tewrn e fie The ſeen Y 5 
Nuriga frecurros, or xgirn Ei dc. and fo forward to the * twentieth, 5 | 
which was the laſt of the ſecond decade. 

ITI. The firſt day of the third decade was termed gr or dad. 

The ſecond, doriga © er exa0; The third, Teirn em ciuddi and fo forward. 1 
Sometimes they inverted the numbers in this manner: The firſt of the 1 
laſt decade was Sher. degern The ſecond, Sbherreg ken The third, 
@dbiverre; 9% and fo forward to the laſt day of the month, which was 
termed Anil gids, from Demetrius Poltorcetes (c). Before the time of 
Demetrius, it was called, by Solon's order, in g v,, the old and new 3 
becauſe the new moon fell out on ſowe part of that day; whereby it 
| came to paſs, that the former part belonged to the old moon, the latter 
| to the new (4). The ſame was alſo named rgw»4, the thirtietb: and 
that not only in the months which conſiſted of thirty days, but in the 
reſt of twenty-nine: For in theſe, according to ſome accounts, the 
| twenty-ſecond day was omitted; according to others, the twenty- 
| ninth (e). But which day foever was omitted in the computation, 
1 the thirtieth was conſtantly retained, Hence, according to Thales's 
firſt ſcheme, all the months were called months of thirty days, though, 
by Solon's regulation, half of them contained only twenty-nine: And 
the lunar year of Athens was called a year of three hundred and ſixty 
days; though really, after the time of Solon, it conſiſted of no more 
than three hundred and fifty-four days. Whence the Athenians ereQ- 
ed three hundred and fixty of Demetrius the Phalerean's ſtatues, de- 
signing for every day in the year one; as we are informed by Pli- 
ny (J), and the following verſes cited by Nonius from Varro' 8 Hehe 
domades : 


_ His Demetrius antics tor e eft, 
Nuo luces habet annus abſolutus, 


The names and order of the Athenian months were theſe which | 
| follow : | | | 
5-* Big EA. 


1 Conf. 3 Lib. III. Da IV. de Aebus decret. nem Grammatici. 
(5) Conf. Julius Pollux. (c) Plutarch. Demetrio. (4%) Plutarch. Solone, Ari- 
ſtoph. Scholiaſt. ad Nubes, Suidas, voc. En x«} vie, (e) Proclus Tzetzes, Mol- 
chopul. in Heſiodi Dies, ver. 2. 7 ) Nat. Hiſt. Lib. . Cap. VI. 


4 


1. Eure,‘ which was æ e, or Juan, a month of thirty days. 
It began upon the firſt new moon after the ſummer ſolſtice, and ſo an- 
ſwered the latter part of the Roman June, and the firſt part of July. 
The name was derived ard Ts Reg. ixarigous Nb α T9 fen Terw (), 
from the great number of hetatombs, which were uſually ſacrificed in this 
month. But the ancient name was Kg; or Keowey, which was derived 
from Kg, the feſtival of Cronus, or Saturn, which was kept in this 


month. The days of this month, which may ſerve as a pattern for the 1 
reſt, were thus computed : 14 
| 17, 
1. Nepnic, i52p6v8, OF & N Tewrh. | { 4 
2. Ions deute. 15 
3. Ioapeirs TeiTh. {4 1 ö 
4. Ioapeivs reraęrn. 1 " | 
| 5. ISE tenen, ſometimes termed mTwra. 
6. Lees dr, Or drs. 
7. Ioapive Sen. N 
8. Las %. 
9. Lest Lyn, 


Fo} 
& 


11. Thewrn kal dh, Or Tgory pionrO>. 
12. Avvrigs ini pov r©», Or int dau. 
13. Teirn peioevros, KC. 
14. Teragęrn eee. | 
15. Tewrry prosvT0G. | | me on 8 
16. ExTy gig. | | 
17. Ecdopen peer 8vr05. > 
18. 0% en usc dvr. 1 | 
19. ,Ew&Ty ẽũ u rb-s. | ; 
20. Eixa;, or £405). | . 


IS ui gerd n. 


En % le, ſometimes called Towns, and daeurgig. 
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” 


2. Mrroryerrviay, a month of twenty-nine days; ſo called from Meta- 


gitnia, which was one of Apollo's feſtivals, and celebrated i in this ſeaſon, 


3. Bondgogeawy, A month of thirty days, ſo named from the feſtival Boe. 
romia./ 


4. MaupanThgo), a month of twenty nine days, ſo termed from the 
feſtival Mæmacteria. 


5. Huesca, a month of thirty days, in which the Pyanepſia were ce. 
lebrated. 


6. Aldrsngd, a month of twenty- nine days; bo named from the feſti. 
val Antheſteria. 


7. Hoceadean, a month of thirty da 7 in which the feſtival Poſidonia was 


oblerved. 


8. rehm, a month of twenty nine days, which was held ſacred to 
Juno yewyauw;, the goddeſs of marriage. 


9. Exe@1ncoawy, a month of thirty days; ſo termed from the feſtival 
Elaphebolia. 


10. Mewywy, a month of twenty nine days, wherein the Munychia 
were kept. 


11. Oxgynaiwn, a month of thirty days z lo called from the feſtival 


 Thargelia. | 
12. ExippoPogiov, a month of twenty-nine days; fo termed from the 


feaſt Scirrhophoria. 
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